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At  a  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  31,  1782. 


Resolved, 

That  any  Gentleman  desirous  to  have  separate  Copies  of  any  Memoir 
he  may  have  presented  to  the  Society,  may  be  allowed,  upon  application 
to  the  Council,  to  have  a  certain  number,  not  exceeding  Twenty,  printed 
off  at  his  own  expense. 


At  a  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  23,  1792. 
Resolved, 

That  the  Order  made  the  31st  of  May,  1782,  with  respect  to  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  may  be  desirous  to  have  separate  Copies  of  any  Memoir 
they  may  have  presented  to  the  Society,  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of 
the  Archmologia,  in  some  proper  and  conspicuous  part,  for  the  better  com¬ 
munication  of  the  same  to  the  Members  at  large. 


At  a  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  2,  1815. 

Ordered, 

That,  in  future,  any  Gentleman  desirous  to  have  separate  Copies  of 
any  Paper  he  may  have  presented  to  the  Society,  which  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Archaeologia  or  Vetusta  Monumenta,  shall  be  allowed,  on  application 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  to  receive  a  number  not  exceeding  Twenty 
Copies  (free  of  all  expense)  of  such  Paper,  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 
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I.  Description  of  a  large  collection  of  Coins  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror ,  discovered  at  Beaworth ,  in  Hampshire  ;  with  an  attempt 
at  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Coins  of  William  I. 
and  II.  By  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S. 


Read  6th  February,  1834. 


ON  Sunday  afternoon,  June  SO,  183S,  as  four  boys,  under  ten  years  of 
age,  were  playing  at  marbles  in  a  small  piece  of  pasture  land  called  the  Old 
Litten,  attached  to  the  homestead  called  the  Manor  House,  in  Beaworth, 
one  of  them  discovered  in  the  track  of  a  waggon-wheel  a  piece  of  lead  stick’ 
ing  up  above  the  surface  ;  upon  stooping  down  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  small  hole,  into  which  he  thrust  his  hand,  and  brought  out  a 
number  of  coins,  his  companions  immediately  following  his  example. 
Though  they  did  not  consider  their  treasure  to  be  more  than  old  buttons, 
they  concealed  a  part  of  them  in  an  adjoining  potatoe  field,  and  others  they 
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Description  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror , 

given  away  in  the  country,  of  which  no  account  was  taken  further  than  to 
ascertain  that  they  were  duplicates,  and  as  some  were  disposed  of  which  did 
not  come  at  all  into  Mr.  Dunn’s  possession,  the  exact  number  has  not  been 
precisely  ascertained.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  about 
100  coins,  the  whole  mass  consisted  of  pieces  with  the  paxs  type.  With 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  these  letters,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  the 
coinage  was  issued,  much,  but  unsatisfactory,  discussion  has  arisen  among 
antiquaries.  Ruding,  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from  the  single  speci¬ 
men  figured  in  his  plates,  interprets  the  words  “  Pax  subditis,”  and  considers 
the  coinage  commemorative  of  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  where  that  one 
coin  happened  to  be  struck.  Had  he  given  a  combined  list  of  moneyers 
and  mints  of  each  type  separately,  he  would  have  seen  that  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  type,  was  struck  at  a  variety  of  mints  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  consequently  these  letters  have  a  general,  not  a  local 
application.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  with  much  more  probability  applies  them  to 
the  suppression  of  Ralph  Guader’s  rebellion  in  1076'.  “  Archbishop  Lan- 

franc,”  he  observes,  “  in  his  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror  upon  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Norwich  castle  upon  that  occasion,  which  is  still  extant,  expressly 
says  :  4  Omnis  strepitus  bellorum,  miserante  Deo,  in  Anglica  terra  quievit.”’ 
There  were  several  occasions  during  the  troublous  reign  of  William,  when 
peace  might  have  been  considered  to  be  established.  Each  in  its  turn  would 
at  the  time  be  deemed  highly  important,  and  worthy  of  being  alluded  to  upon 
the  coin.  The  coincidence  of  one  of  these  periods  of  peace  with  the  demand 
for  a  new  issue  of  money,  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  type,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  crisis  which  in  our  eyes  is  deemed  the  most  event¬ 
ful,  should  have  been  the  one  actually  recorded.  The  type,  which  might  have 
been  neglected,  or  not  thought  of  upon  some  early  occasion,  may  have  been 
adopted  upon  some  subsequent  minor  event,  and  not  repeated  upon  some 
still  later,  though  much  more  important  crisis.  Unless  we  can  ascertain  the 
probable  date  of  the  coinage,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conclusive  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  letters  to  any  particular  event,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  they 
have  only  a  general  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  it  then  was,  or 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  it  might  be  so  (pax.  sit.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  collector  to  a  striking 
difference  in  the  delineation  of  the  crown  upon  the  obverse  of  these  coins; 
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upon  some  it  appears  to  consist  of  plain  bars,  while  upon  others  it  consists 
of  two  bars  with  a  row  of  large  beads  between  them.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  9 
and  10.  Some  persons  have  attempted  to  fix  the  era  of  particular  types 
from  the  form  of  the  crown ;  but  as  two  distinct  forms  are  observable  upon 
the  coins  of  this  one  type,  and  also  upon  those  of  fig.  6,  it  is  evident  that 
no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  this  ornament  alone. 

In  the  following  list  the  names  of  the  moneyers  are  given  in  connexion 
with  the  names  of  their  peculiar  mints,  and  every  variation  of  spelling  in  the 
names  of  one  or  the  other  has  been  specified,  though  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  notice  every  variation  arising  merely  from  the  union  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  letters,  nor  from  trifling  differences  of  dress  or  workmanship.  It  was 
considered  that  this  connexion  would,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  repeti¬ 
tions,  be  more  interesting  and  advantageous,  and  that  it  would  probably  lead 
to  the  elucidation  of  some  doubtful  points;  and  it  has  already  been  shewn  that 
such  a  combined  list  would  have  saved  Ruding  from  a  hasty  and  unsound 
conjecture.  Collectors  have  long  been  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  coins  of  Leicester  from  those  of  Chester.  This  latter  place  being  fre¬ 
quently,  indeed  generally,  styled  Legecester,  the  names  so  nearly  approxi¬ 
mated  that,  in  the  incorrectness  and  uncertainty  of  Saxon  orthography,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  An  examination 
of  the  following  combined  list  will  lead  to  a  tolerably  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coin  of  vnnvlf  on 
lestre  must  be  referred  to  Chester.  Now  it  is  ascertained,  upon  minute 
inspection,  that  this  coin  has  its  obverse  struck  from  the  very  same  die  as  the 
coins  of  svnolf  on  lehl  and  svnovlf  on  leli;  there  will  consequently  be 
very  little  doubt  that  vnnvlf,  svnolf,  and  svnovlf  are  different  spellings  of 
the  name  of  the  same  moneyer,  and  that  leh  Land  leli  are  both  abbreviations 
of  the  name  of  Chester.  Another  coin  of  svnolf  reads  leles.  Seeing  then 
that  this  Chester  moneyer  uses  the  two  different  abbreviations  of  lehl  and 
leles,  it  will  be  allowed  that  lehele  and  lelestr  on  the  coins  of  the 
moneyer  ielfsi,  that  lehl  and  lele,  with  their  variations  upon  the  coins  of 
the  moneyer  lifpine,  as  also  lehel  and  lehelst  upon  those  of  the  moneyer 
lifinl,  are  all  abbreviations  of  the  name  then  generally  given  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Chester. 

The  abbreviation  lehre  is  separated,  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  r, 
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from  all  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Chester ;  it  is  also  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  moneyer  which  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  those  coins, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  considered  as  indicating  the  town  of  Leicester. 

Ruding,  in  his  list  of  the  mints  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  seems  to  have 
accidentally  fallen  upon  a  somewhat  similar  appropriation  of  the  coins  of 
these  two  places,  but  his  list  of  mints  of  preceding  reigns  proves  that  he  had 
not  any  fixed  principle  of  interpretation  for  his  guide.  Had  he  given 
the  mints  and  moneyers  in  connexion,  it  is  probable  that  some  satisfactory 
conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at  through  all  the  reigns.  At  present 
it  appears  that  the  presence  of  the  letter  r  is  necessary  for  a  certain  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  coin  to  Leicester. 

The  connexion  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  justifies  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  sid  to  Southwark,  as  there  are  several  coins  clearly  belonging  to 
this  place  struck  by  the  same  moneyer  vldolf. 

The  various  modes  of  abbreviating  the  names  of  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury, 
&c.  are  illustrated  by  this  allocation  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
more  instances  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  union  of  names  ;  the  collector, 
who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  will  discover  them  as  his  occasions  lead  him 
to  an  examination  of  the  list ;  and  the  utility  of  this  combined  list  will  per¬ 
haps  induce  future  authors  to  adopt  the  plan. 

The  coincidence  of  the  union  of  the  names  ofCuthbert  with  Durham,  and 
Howard  with  Norfolk,  are  in  some  degree  remarkable. 

Bridport  and  Pevensey  are  mentioned  by  Ruding  as  mints,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Domesday,  but  as  places  of  which  no  coins  are  known.  In  this 
collection  coins  of  both  places  are  found. 

Bard  is  mentioned  by  Ruding  as  a  mint  of  iEthelred,  but  without  expla¬ 
nation.  bvr,  upon  a  coin  of  William,  is  interpreted  Peterborough.  In  this 
collection  the  abbreviations  bvrd  and  bvrdi,  which  probably  mean  the  same 
place  as  the  other  two,  is  here  supposed  to  indicate  Burgh  Abbey,  i.  e.  Peter¬ 
borough,  which  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint  granted  by  various  monarchs, 
probably  from  the  time  of  iEthelstan. 

Ruding  hesitatingly  ascribes  a  coin  of  the  Conqueror,  with  the  word 
dvrri,  to  Durham,  of  which  mint  there  is  not  any  written  record  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  John,  nor  was  there  any  authentic  coin  known  earlier  than 
Henry  the  Second.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dvne,  in  the  following 
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list,  means  Durham,  and  decides  the  question  of  a  mint  in  that  city  in  the 
Conqueror’s  reign.  Cuthbert  would  be  a  probable  name  in  that  place,  and 
adds  some  strength  to  the  assertion. 

Ruding  says,  “  No  coins  of  Maldon  have  been  discovered  of  a  later  date 
than  the  reign  of  Harold  II.,”  yet  he  inserts  meldvna  in  the  list  of  the 
Conqueror’s  mints,  and  the  coins  ascribed  in  the  following  list  to  that  place 
can  scarcely  be  located  elsewhere. 

Salisbury  does  not  occur  in  Ruding’s  list  of  mints  of  the  two  Williams ; 
there  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt  about  the  correct  location  of  the  coins 
in  the  following  list,  corresponding  as  they  do  with  the  names  of  that  an¬ 
cient  city  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Stepney  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  list  of  mints.  “  The  ancient 
name  of  this  place,”  says  Lysons,  “  was  Stibenhede,  Stebenhythe,  or  Stebun- 
hethe.  The  termination  is  a  well-known  Saxon  word,  signifying  haven  or 
wharf.  I  know  not  how  to  complete  the  etymology,  unless  we  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  timber  wharf,  from  Steb,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Some  have 
taken  Stiben  or  Steben  for  a  corruption  of  Steven.”  This  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  a  coin  of  Rufus,  which  reads  sintstfni,  or  St.  Stephen’s, 
if,  indeed,  this  place  is  the  one  indicated  upon  this  coin  ;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  a  more  probable  locality  to  it,  and  to  the  coins  so  placed 
in  the  following  list. b 

b  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  a  strong  proof  occurred  of  the  utility 
of  combining  the  names  of  the  moneyers  and  mints.  Mr.  Cuff,  whose  collection  is  extensive  and 
knowledge  correct,  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  coins  attributed  to  Stepney  belong¬ 
ing  to  Stafford.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  list  satisfied  him  that  none  of  the  coins  struck  by 
godril  or  durbern  could  be  removed  from  Stepney, — those  with  the  equivocal  letters  ste 
being  limited  to  that  place  by  those  of  stefl  and  steni,  struck  by  the  same  moneyer.  The 
probability  of  godpine  on  stief  having  been  struck  at  Stafford  was  freely  admitted,  but  as 
that  place  is  not  recorded  in  Domesday  to  have  had  a  mint,  and  as  lluding,  though  he  inserts 
in  his  list  of  Towns,  but  without  naming  his  authority,  a  reading  which  can  only  refer  to  Stafford, 
‘Still  says  the  name  does  not  occur  upon  any  coin  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  it  was  not  deemed 
safe  to  remove  the  coin  until  the  coincidence  of  godpine  with  some  fuller  reading  of  the  name 
of  the  town  should  be  found  to  establish  the  correct  locality.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Cuff  's 
Coins,  upon  his  return  home,  furnished  the  proof  required  j  a  coin  in  his  collection,  of  the  type 
fig.  2,  reads  godpine  on  stffrd  •  and  godpine  on  stief  was  accordingly,  without  hesitation, 
removed  from  Stepney  to  Stafford,  where  it  now  appears  in  the  following  list. 
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Description  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  Figg.  9  and  10. 


Bath. 

Burgh  Abbey,  Stamford,  i 

7  IEGLMIE 

ON  BADN. 

Peterborough. 

2  OSMIER 

-  BADN. 

7 

SEPORD 

ON 

BVRD 

8 

-  BADNI 

1 

— 

BVRDI 

Bedford. 

Canterbury. 

5  SIBKAND 

-  BD 

13 

IELFRED 

— 

ENT 

0 

-  BEDEI 

4 

— 

entl 

11 

-  BEDF 

8 

— 

entli 

Brief  port. 

1 

— 

ENTA 

2  BRIHTPI 

-  BRD 

17 

1ELFRIED 

— — 

ENT 

8  - 

-  BRIDI 

2 

IELREI 

— 

entlebi 

2 

BRIHTPOD 

- 

en 

Bristol. 

6 

BR1HTPOLD 

— 

en 

20  BRIHTPORD  -  BRIE 

n 

7 

■ 

ENT 

23  - 

-  BRI 

4 

— 

etl 

2  BRIHTPOD 

-  BRIE 

n 

y 

— 

ETLI 

3  BIHTPORD 

-  BRIE 

3 

BVRNOD 

— 

ENTE 

10  BRVNSTAN 

-  BR 

4 

GODRIL 

— p 

entl 

O  .... 

-  BRI 

3 

entle 

12  BRPODE 

-  BRIESO. 

7 

— 

entlei 

13  eolblae 

-  BRE 

9 

— 

entli 

.5  - 

-  BRI 

24 

SIMIER 

__ 

entl 

32  - 

-  BRIE 

16 

— . 

entle 

9  - 

-  BRILE 

14 

entli 

30  - 

-  BRIEV 

9 

PINDEI 

- — 

entl 

3  LIFPINE 

-  BRIESI 

3 

P1NEDI 

— 

enti 

3  - 

- BR1EST 

15 

- 

entl 

21  SPEGN 

-  BRIESTO. 

13 

_ 

entle 

18  SPEIN 

—  BRIESOPI. 

1 

— 

entleb. 

Bridport  ? 

7 

— 

entli 

2  IEEFRIE 

—  BRIPVT. 

4 

—— 

entlib. 

discovered  at  Beaivorth,  in  Hampshire. 
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6 

PVLBOD 

ON 

lntli 

15 

PVLFPINE 

ON  LOLE 

4 

PVLBOLD  - 

LNT 

1 

-  LOIL 

12 

— 

lnti 

Cricklade.c 

2 

— 

lntl 

15 

IELFPINE 

-  LRIL 

14 

PULFRIL 

— 

LNT 

Derby. 

6 

.  - 

lnte 

3 

GODPINE 

-  DIRBI 

12 

— 

— 

lntl 

11 

-  DRBI 

18 

— 

lntle 

6 

LEOFP1NE 

—  DERBI 

Chester. b 

Uncertain. 

1 

VNNVLF 

— 

lestre 

5 

TVRRl  d 

-  DEVITVN. 

Chichester. 

Dover. 

47 

BRVMAN 

— 

LIL 

3 

EDPORD 

—  DOFRE 

26 

— 

lile 

3 

GODPINE  e 

-  DOF 

4 

— 

lilei 

8 

GOLDPIE  f 

-  DOFRE 

15 

— 

LI  LI 

1 

GOLDPINE 

-  DOFI 

35 

— 

LILST 

7 

-  DOFR 

35 

BRVMN 

— 

LILES 

5 

GOLDPVNE  -  DOF 

30 

EDPINE 

— 

liles 

1 

LIFSTAN 

-  DOFI 

17 

— 

LILESI 

4 

LIFPINE 

-  DOF 

15 

— 

LILST 

1 

-  DOFI 

18 

SPRIELLINL  - 

LI 

21 

-  DOER 

Colchester. 

5 

— 

-  DOFRE 

22 

IELFSI 

— 

lolele 

7 

-  DOFRI 

1 

DIRMAN 

— 

LOLE 

3 

-  DOFRN 

7 

DRMAN 

— 

LOLEL 

2 

LVFR1L 

-  DOFRI 

11 

pvlfril 

— 

LOEL 

18 

lvlfril 

-  DOFR. 

39 

_ 

LOLL 

7 

-  DOFRI 

b  The  obverse  of  this  coin  is  from  the  same  die  as  those  of  svnolf  on  lehL  and  svnovlf 
on  LEEJ. 

c  There  is  not  any  record  of  this  mint;  but  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  reads  EreLlad, 
which  seems  to  fix  the  locality. 

d  These  pieces  are  probably  forgeries,  and  the  names  of  the  mint  and  moneyer  factitious. 
See  the  account  of  some  barbarous  coins  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

e  f  The  obverse  of  these  coins  are  from  the  same  die ;  the  names  therefore  are  probably  dif¬ 
ferent  or  blundered  spellings  of  the  same  moneyers’  names. 

VOL.  XXVI.  C 
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Description  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror , 


Dorchester. 


1 

LIERIL 

ON 

DOREL 

3 

LIFR1L 

— 

doreles 

12 

OTER 

— 

dorlest. 

6 

— 

dqrletr 

3 

— 

DORELEST 

Durham. 

4 

lvtdbrht  — 

DVNE. 

Exeter. 

1 

LFPINE 

— 

IEXEL 

32 

LIFPINE 

— 

IEXE 

31 

— 

IEXEL 

7 

— 

IEXEI 

o 

/V 

— 

EXE  LI 

42 

SEMIER 

— • 

IEXEL 

5 

- — 

iexele 

2 

— 

I  EX  LT 

46 

SEPINE 

— 

IEXEL 

12 

— 

iexele 

1  lehest  er. 

1 

IELPORD 

— 

GIFL 

9 

I ELPPORD 

GIFLI 

Ipswich. 

14 

1EGLPINE  - 

GIP 

5 

IELFRIL 

— 

G I PS PI 

2 

ALFPINE 

— 

GIPS 

8 

— 

GIPSP. 

1 

— 

GPicfc  v 

3 

LFPINE 

— 

GIPSPI 

10 

LIFPINE 

— - 

GIPSP. 

28 

SPEGEN 

— - 

GIPESP. 

3 

— 

GIPS 

1 

SPEGN 

— 

GIPSPI 

3 

PVLFPINE  — 

GIP 

Gloucester . 


'  • 

4 

AFGIET 

— 

GLEPE 

1  7 

OLLrl 

1 

— 

glepil 

5 

10 

BRIHTNOD 

ON 

GLE 

(jLr 

4 

BRIHTOD 

— 

GLEPE 

1 

S . 

— 

GLEPEL 

3 

SILAL 

— 

GLPEL 

2 

— 

glpelt 

8 

silalpine 

— 

GEP, 

13 

SILIE  LPINE 

— 

GLE 

Cambridge 

e. 

31 

vlflil 

— 

GRANT 

Southampton. 

12 

SEPINE 

— 

II  AMT 

19 

— 

HMTIII 

k 

HMTVN 

Hastings 

12 

lipinll 

— 

HAST 

12 

9 

DVNIL 

— 

HIEST 

32 

— 

HIESTI 

7 

— 

HSTANC 

Hereford. 


20 

IEGLPINE 

-  HRF 

5 

IELFPI 

-  HREFRD. 

13 

LIFSTAN 

-  HRF 

8 

- —  HRFI 

7 

ORDPI 

-  HREFRI 

6 

-  HRFRD 

Hertford. 

1 

SEMIER 

—  HRTFR 

7 

BIEDRIL 

—  HRTFI 

discovered  at  Beaworth ,  in  Hampshire 
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Huntingdon. 

6 

PIN  RED 

ON 

LEPI 

1 

ELFPINE  ON 

£  HVDIN 

5 

— 

LIEP 

5 

IELFPINE  - 

HVT 

4 

— 

LIEPE 

Hythe. h 

10 

— 

LIE  PI 

2 

— 

LIEPN 

12 

EDRED  — 

HIDE 

1 

PINRIED 

LIEP 

2 

hiden 

Lincoln. 

1 

■  1  - -  - 

hud  :  : 

20 

SIFERD 

■ 

LINE 

1 

HIIIDI 

21 

— 

LIN  EOL 

Chester. 

11 

SIFRED 

— 

LINEO 

4 

IELFSI  - 

LEEESTR 

4 

VLF 

— 

LIN  EOL 

5 

■  — 

leheee 

1 

— — 

LINEOLI 

9 

LFNE  - 

LEHEEST 

67 

— 

LINCOLN 

2 

lifine  - 

LEHEE 

47 

— 

LINEOLNE 

2 

LIFPINE  - 

leee 

London. 

4 

.....  —  — 

leeei 

26 

IELFItE 

— 

LVNDN 

1 

-  _ 

LEHE. 

13 

IELFRED 

— 

LVN. 

4 

-  - 

LEHEI 

11 

— 

LVND 

1 

SVNOLF  - 

leees 

28 

IELFRIED 

— 

LV 

1 

LEES 

32 

— 

LIII 

3 

i 

LEHE 

7 

— 

LVN  D I 

5 

SVNOVLF  j  - 

LEEI 

1 

ALFRIF.D 

— 

LVN 

Leicester. 

67 

IEPI 

— 

LVN  DEI 

19 

GODRIE  - 

LEHRE 

26 

— 

LUNDN 

Lewes. 

36 

• — 

LVNDNE 

t-v 

/ 

IELFRIE  - 

LEPIE 

8 

— 

LVNDNI 

3 

-  - 

LIEP. 

7 

BRIHTPIE 

— 

LVN 

28 

-  - 

LIEPE 

41 

BRIHTPIN  E  - 

LV 

8 

OSPOLD  - 

LIEPE 

49 

— 

LIII 

3 

LIEPIE 

14 

L 

LVN 

g  This  letter  as  much  resembles  r  as  h,  and  the  coin  may  read  evdin  for  Rhuddlan ;  but 
the  name  of  the  moneyer  makes  h  the  more  probable  reading. 

h  Of  this  mint  there  is  not  any  record.  A  coin  of  Canute,  inscribed  hytha,  is  appropriated  to 
this  town,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  about  the  locality  of  the  above  coins 
i  j  The  obverse  of  these  coins  is  from  the  same  die  as  vnnvlf  on  cestre 
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1 

BRVNIL 

ON 

LVND 

8 

EDRIL 

— 

LVND 

40 

— 

LVNDI 

81 

— 

LVNDN 

54 

— 

LVNE 

62 

EDPI 

— 

LVNDE 

17 

— 

LVNDEI 

8 

— 

LVNDEN 

5 

— 

LVNDI 

10 

— 

LVNDN 

18 

— 

LVNDNE 

14 

— 

LVNDNEI 

7 

— 

LVNDNI 

4 

— 

VNDNI 

9 

GODRIL 

— 

LVND 

20 

— 

LVNDN 

37 

GODPINE 

— 

LVN 

53 

— 

LVND 

10 

— 

LVN  I 

18 

— 

NDNEI 

Maldon. 

2 

IELFORD 

— 

MIEL 

3 

IELFPINE 

— 

MIE 

5 

LIFESVN 

— 

MIEL 

Malmsbury . 

3 

GODSBRAND  - 

MLM 

5 

— 

ML 

Marlborough. 

5 

LILD 

— 

MIERLEB 

Norwich. 

4 

EDPOLD 

— 

ONORDP  k 

22 

— 

NORDPI 

k  On  the  coins  of  this  town  the  n  is  never  r 
NORD. 


William  the  Conqueror, 


15 

EDPPOLD 

— 

NORDP 

6 

GODRIL 

ON 

NORDPIL 

1 

godrilbr 

— 

NODP 

5 

GODltlD 

— 

NORDP 

4 

GODPINE 

— 

NORD 

19 

— 

NORDI 

66 

— 

NORDP 

2 

— 

NORDPI 

13 

HOPORD 

— 

NORDP 

1 

— 

NORDPI 

11 

— 

NODPI 

8 

INHVHE 

— 

NODPIE 

9 

vlflitel 

— 

NORD 

43 

— 

NORDP 

6 

vlflitl 

— 

NORDPI 

1 

VLLITEL 

— 

NORDPI. 

Nottingham. 


1 

MAN  - 

SNOTIL 

2 

— -  - 

SNOTILNE 

11 

MANA  - 

SNOTI 

3 

VTSERE  - 

SNOTIN 

Oxford. 

2 

BRIHTRED  - 

OXL 

17 

-  - 

OXN 

14 

-  - 

OXNE 

31 

BRTHTRIED  - 

OX  SI 

5 

S1PETMAN  - 

OXI 

4 

SPETMAN  - 

OXI 

2 

-  - 

OXN 

56 

-  - 

OXNE 

14 

PVLFPI  - 

OXNEF 

Pevensey 

• 

7 

1ELFHEN  - 

PEFNS 

eduplicated,  the  same  letter  serving  for  on  and 
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Rochester. 

1  LIFSTAlSf  ON  ROFEIS 

3  -  -  ROFI 


5 

LIFPINEHORN 

— 

RO 

Rumney. 

i 

1 

PINDEI 

— 

RVME 

a 

7 

KVMN 

UViwiNji 

1 

PINEDEI 

— 

RVME 

1 

7 

PVLMIER 

— 

RIII 

9 

Iv  V  iVl 

Sandwich 

1 

• 

4 

IELFEN 

— 

SANDP 

13 

IELFGTE 

— 

SAND 

17 

GODPINE 

— 

SAN 

K 

3A  IN  Lf 

Shaftesbury. 

3 

ALNOD 

— 

SEIEF 

seieft 

1 

2 

IELNOD 

— 

SEAF 

seiee 

a 

sieef 

15 

o  El  br 

15 

o  Li  jfc,  r  1 

5 

IELNOFD 

— 

seiefti 

2 

einihtpine 

— 

SEIE  m 

6 

eihtpine 

— 

seie 

o 

/V 

GODESBRAND 

— 

SE 

5 

- 

SEF 

5 

GODESBRAND 

ON 

SI 

i 

o  K  l 

1 

GODSBRAN 

— 

sef 

1 

GODSBRAND 

— 

SEF 

Shrewsbury. 

7  iernpi 

— 

SERVB 

6 

IERNEPI 

— 

SERVB 

7  segrim 

— 

serve 

Salisbury 

• 

10 

ESBRN 

— 

SERBIR 

5 

ESBERN 

— 

SIERB 

7 

9 

ESBRN 

— 

SERBR 

SERBRI 

7 

MLKLi) 

9 

48 

GODPINE 

— 

SERB 

olLK, 

48 

olii  n.  I 

27 

45 

OSBERN 

— 

SERB 

28 

ol  LKjdI 

Southwark  ? 

30 

ALDOVLF 

— 

SID 

Stafford. 

2 

GODPINE 

— 

STIEF 

Stamford 

» 

17  BRVNSTAN 

— 

STI 

11 

o  1  IN 

5 

GODELEF 

— 

STAN 

18 

PVLFPORD 

■  ■ 

STA 

13 


1  Ruding  omits  this  name  in  his  list  of  the  Conqueror’s  mints,  but  inserts  it  in  that  of  Rufus. 
m  Ruding  assigns  the  coins  with  these  letters  to  St.  Edmundsbury.  This  place  certainly  had 
the  privilege  of  coining  in  this  reign  ;  and  there  not  being  any  other  coins  in  the  list  which  can 
be  here  located,  Ruding  may  be  right ;  the  discovery  of  a  coin  by  the  same  moneyer,  with  one 
more  letter,  would  decide  the  question. 
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Description  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror , 


Stepney. 


4 

o 

GODRIL 

ON 

STEFNl 

STFANI 

2 

DVRBEN 

— 

STEFL 

« 

CTT?  \TT 

o 

9 

CTM  T  Cl 

18 

DVRBERN 

— 

STE 

9 

DVRBRN 

— 

STNI 

Southwark. 

6 

ALDOLF 

— 

SVDEP 

22 

ALDOVF 

— 

SVDE 

2  5 

ALDOLF 

— 

SVDE 

00 

Tjl 

IELDOLF 

— 

SVD 

4 

cvnr 

10 

CT/riT 

OVDl 

cvn  I  T? 

16 

5 

1.5 

GODRIL 

— 

svdei 

CV  DPD 

ov 

Q 

oV 

87  LIFPORD 

— 

SVDE 

10 

O  V  iJlLl 

39 

o  V  t)  tojir 

4 

SVDI 

T 

47 

LIFPPORD  - 

SVDI 

5 

30 

OSMVND 

— 

SDEP 

5  V 

70 

j 

cxm  i?  t 

2 

evriT 

20 

Sudbury 

oVdi 

4 

PVLFRIL 

— 

SVBR 

GO 

PVLFRIL 

ON 

SVD  m 

2 

- - — 

— 

SVDBI 

Taunton. 

25 

IELFPINE 

— 

TAN 

Tamworth. 

3 

BRVNIL 

— 

TAMP 

2 

LOLIL 

— 

TAMPRD 

Thetford, 

» 

39 

IELFPINE 

— 

DTF 

13 

— 

dtfi 

6 

— 

dtfr 

12 

follierd 

— 

dtfi 

1 

GODELEF 

— 

dtfri 

6 

GODELF 

— 

dtfri 

7 

godinl 

— 

dtfrd 

3 

GODRED 

— 

DTF 

1 

— 

DTFEN 

4 

- - 

— 

DTFRD 

3 

— 

DTFP 

00 

GODRIL 

— 

DTFRD I 

Wallingford. 

122 

IEGLPINE 

— 

PAL 

93 

— 

PALI 

16 

SP1RTIL 

— 

PALN 

2 

— 

PALNL 

4 

SPIRTINL 

— 

PALI 

Ware  ham. 

3 

IEGELRIL 

— 

PER 

7 

— 

PERE 

1 

— 

PRE 

2 

IEGLRIL 

— 

PERE 

m  svD  is  here  limited  to  Sudbury  by  the  letter  b  upon  the  other  coins  of  the  same 
moneyer ;  as  the  same  letters  are  limited  to  Southwark  by  the  letter  p  upon  the  coins  of 
IELDOLF  and  OSMVND. 
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o 

1 

GODPINE 

ON  PERE 

pup  V 

19 

SIDELOL 

-  PERE 

10 

-  PERHE 

Warwick. 


7 

LVFINL  - 

PERI 

PERIL 

A 

1 

IELRIL  - 

PERP1E 

5 

LIFRIE,  - 

PERPI 

9 

PERPIE 

9 

DR  LIE  - 

PERPIL 

1 

DVRE.IL  - 

PERPI 

Worcester  ? 

4 

SIGOLF  - 

PILEDI 

Worcester. 

7 

IELFGIERD  - 

PIH 

9 

BALDRIL  - 

PIHR 

10 

ESTMIER  - 

Pill  R 

15 

SEPINE  - 

PIHR 

3 

SEPINE  - 

PIHRE 

Wilton. 

4 

12 

IELFPINE  - 

PILT 

PITV 

15 

SEFNROI  — 

PITI 

37 

SEPINE 

PILTV 

4 

PILTIII 

Winchester. 

67 

IESTAN  - 

PINL 

64  -  —  PNLL 


64  -  —  pinle 


46 

IESTAN 

ON 

PIN  LI 

22 

— 

PNLE 

10 

BRVNIL 

— 

PINL 

12 

GODPIE 

— 

pinle 

44 

GODPINE 

— 

PLL 

16 

— 

PIN 

94 

— 

PINL 

7 

— 

PINLE 

4 

— 

PNL 

8 

GOLDPINE 

— 

PINL 

3 

— 

PIN  LL 

12 

GOPINE 

— 

pinle 

9 

LIFIL 

— 

pinlsti 

32 

LIFINL 

— 

pinle 

31 

-» - 

— 

PINLI 

68 

LIEFPOLD 

— 

PINL 

17 

LIFPOD 

— 

pinle 

9 

— 

PINLI 

191 

LIFPOLD 

— 

PINL 

17 

— 

pinle 

20 

— 

PINLI 

59 

LIOFPOLD 

— 

PINL 

156 

LIVFPOLD 

— 

PINL 

11 

SIPORD 

— 

PINL 

37 

— 

pinle 

27 

SIPPORD 

— 

PINLI 

145 

SPRAL  LINE 

— 

PINL 

— 

PNL 

69 

spriellinl 

— 

PINL 

16 

PIMVND 

— 

PL  I 

200 

— 

PINL 

15 


n  The  two  p’s  in  this  coin  are  so  peculiarly  struck  that  it  cannot  be  absolutely  pronounced 
that  the  word  is  not  intended  for  Derby  ;  unfortunately  there  is  only  one  specimen,  nor  does  the 
moneyer’s  name  occur  again. 
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20 

ALEIF 

York. 

ON 

EFRPIE 

Uncertain. 

20 

leisine 

— 

EFRPI 

1  ieteer  on  ....  SOT 

17 

DOVR 

efrpiei 

5  GODESBRAND  -  BM 

8 

VPDBERN 

— 

EFRI 

1  -  —  E 

19 

VPDBRN 

— 

EFRP 

16 

The  workmanship  of  which  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  of  a  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter;  on  three  only  of  them  the  king  s  name  is  intelligible,  and  none  of 

the  reverses  are  so,  except  perhaps  one,  viz.  nvtived  no  iivt,  i.  e.  tvrri 
on  devitvn,  written  retrograde:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  five  coins 
inserted  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  this  legend,  are  the  only  ones  which 
resemble  these  barbarous  pieces  in  workmanship.0 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  Fig.  8. 


GODSBRAND 

ON  ML 

Malmshury 

IELFPINE 

ON  TAN 

Taunton. 

LIFESVN 

-  MAL 

Maldon. 

LIFPOLD 

-  PINE 

Winchester. 

MANA 

-  SNOTI 

Nottingham. 

IESTAN 

-  PNEE 

Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur 

on  Fig.  7- 

IEGELPINE 

ON  LEH 

Chester. 

IEGSTAN 

ON  PINE 

Winchester . 

BRIHPINE 

-  LIII 

London. 

BRVNIE 

-  PIN  El 

GODRIE 

-  NORDPI 

Norwich. 

GODPINE 

-  PINE 

HARGOD 

—  OXSN 

Oxford. 

LIOFPOD 

-  PINE 

T  IT* T  TTPTXTI? 

T>  T  TT 

IVi  linn 

I ELFGIERD 

1  HI  r  r  M/I'l/rC'i 

—  (phr  ?)  Worcester. 

rllMJb 

0  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  a  probable  origin  to  these  coins ;  the  workmanship  is  so  bad  and  so 
different  in  style,  the  inscriptions  so  entirely  without  probable  interpretation,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  to  have  been  struck  under  the  royal  authority ;  and  yet  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  metal,  equalling  that  of  the  authentic  coins,  seem  to  take  away  the  great  temp¬ 
tations  to  forgery. 

In  addition  to  these  coins,  there  are  of  the  paxs  type,  eighteen  half  coins  divided  in  the  exact 
line  of  one  limb  of  the  cross ;  cut  therefore  by  design,  and  without  doubt  with  the  intention  of 
being  circulated  as  halfpence. 
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LIFPINE 

ALFRED 

PILHXSLI 

LFSTAN 

PINRED 

ANSPVL 

GODPINE 

EDPI 


GODPINE 


LILD 

PVLFPI 

GODSBRAND 

IERNPI 


SIGOD 

IELFRED 

BRIHTRIL 

BRVNANN 

GODPINE 

PVLSTAN 

OTER 

IEGLPNE 

OSPOLD 

ANSPVE 

BRHTRIL 

EDPI 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  Fig.  11. 


ON 

BRIL 

Bristol. 

PVLFRIL 

ON  SV? 

9 

OF 

ON 

cRnp^r  Canterbury. 
gifli  Ilchester. 

IELFPINE 

SPIRTINL 

-  TANV 

-  PAL 

Taunton. 

Wallingford. 

— 

GFLDS 

SPERT1NL 

-  PALI 

— 

GIPSP 

Ipswich. 

SIPOLF 

-  PILDE 

Worcester. 

— 

LIEPE 

Lewes. 

ANDRBOD 

-  PIL 

Winchester. 

— 

LINE 

Lincoln. 

ANDERBOD 

-  PNL 

— 

LVNE 

London. 

IESTIEN 

-  PNL ST 

— 

LVNDE1 

[. 

IE  STAN 

-  PINL 

— 

LVNDNE 

GODPINE 

-  PINL 

T  A  T  XT  TA  XT  T 

_  'PT'Nir  T 

Xu  V  i  A  xJ  1A  J 

X  1  Li  1 

— 

LVN 

LEOFPOLD 

-  PINL 

— 

LVND 

LIFINL 

-  PINL  SI 

— 

mierlbi  Marlborough. 

HRDOVLF 

-  EFR 

York. 

— 

OXSNEF 

Oxford. 

DOR 

-  EFRPILI1I 

— 

slf 

SLRVB. 

Shaftesbury. 

Shrewsbury. 

IEGLRIL 

-  PERHE 

-  T>T7DUT?T 

Ware  ham. 

1  1  1  xLrtxlH 

• 

Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur 

on  Fig.  6. 

ON 

bedefor  Bedford. 

GODPI 

ON  LVNDEI 

— 

LNTL 

Canterbury. 

GODPI 

-  LVNDI 

— 

LV 

LIL 

LI  LEI 

London . 
Chichester. 

GODPINE 

-  LIII 

1  lu  V  IN 

LVflU 

— 

lri  Cricklade. 

dortlet  Dorchester. 

LNIHTPINE 

IELFPINE 

-  SE 

-  TANV 

Shaftesbury. 

Taunton. 

— 

gifell 

Ilchester. 

ESBERN 

-  DEOTF 

Thetford. 

— 

LIEPEN 

Lewes. 

follard 

-  DTFI 

— 

LINL 

Lincoln. 

GODRIL 

-  DEOTF 

— 

LIII 

GOLDPINE 

—  PILL 

Winchester. 

— 

LVNDE 

London . 

ANDRBD 

D 

-  PINL 

VOL.  XXVI 
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Description  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

respecting  their  correct  appropriation.  Placing  all  the  types  together  before 
the  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  from  the  rest,  PI.  I.  figg.  1, 2, 3,  4. 
The  general  appearance  and  workmanship  connect  them  immediately  with 
the  coins  of  the  Confessor  and  Harold,  and  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  of  their 
being  the  earliest  coins  after  the  conquest.  The  general  appearance  and 
workmanship  connect  in  like  manner  figg.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  with 
those  of  Henry  I.  which  have  an  annulet  on  each  side  the  head,  clearly  ascer¬ 
taining  therefore  the  latest  coins  of  William  II.  and  the  earliest  of  Henry  I. 
Figg.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  clearly  hold  a  middle  place  between  these  two 
classes,  but  though  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  workmanship  of  the 
coinages  became  gradually  deteriorated  during  the  reigns  of 'the  two  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  successive  steps  are  not  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  one  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  ascertain  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  different  types  ;  nor 
are  there  any  data  for  clearly  determining  the  coinages  of  each  monarch. 
A  star  appears  on  each  side  of  the  effigies  of  Rufus  upon  his  great  seal,  and 
this,  in  the  absence  of  other  reasons,  has  induced  antiquaries  to  ascribe  to 
this  monarch  the  coins  which  have  the  stars  on  each  side  the  head.  This 
conjecture  was  a  very  probable  one,  and  as  far  as  regards  fig.  18,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  its  most  close  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  Henry  I.  From  this 
coin,  however,  fig.  6,  which  has  also  two  stars,  is  far  separated  by  its  style 
and  workmanship,  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  fig.  5,  (the  two  sceptres 
upon  which  are  considered  conclusive  of  the  Conqueror’s  claim  to  that  coin, 
as  Rufus  had  no  right  to  two  such  symbols  of  royalty,)  that  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  coins  seems  necessary,  and  while  one  may  certainly  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  Rufus,  the  other  more  probably  belongs  to  the  Conqueror.  As 
collectors  are  generally  desirous  that  some  uniform  disposition  of  the  coins 
should  be  adopted  in  their  several  cabinets,  an  attempt  is  here  made  at  a 
chronological  arrangement,  and  the  minute  circumstances  pointed  out, 
which  have  determined,  not  always  very  satisfactorily,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  their  relative  positions. 

PI.  I.  fig.  1.  The  very  close  resemblance  of  this  coin  to  those  of  Harold, 
seems  to  give  it  claim  to  precedence  ;  and  several  coins  of  this  type  only 
were  once  found  with  some  of  Harold’s. 
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Fig.  2.  The  general  resemblance  of  this  to  some  of  the  Confessor’s  money, 
gives  it  a  claim  to  an  early  place  ;  the  crown  resembles  that  of  Harold;  and 
also  that  of  the  Conqueror’s  great  seal. 

Fig.  3.  The  obverse  is  the  same  as  fig.  1,  the  reverse  as  fig.  2.  This  is 
probably  unique. 

Fig.  4.  Of  these  four,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  William  I.,  this  is  placed 
last,  because  it  less  strongly  resembles  the  Saxon  money,  and  the  head  of 
the  king  is  nearly  allied  in  character  to  that  upon  the  later  coins. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  these  four  coinages  the  king’s  name  has 
the  Latin  termination,  and  that  the  dipthong  je  is  formed  by  a  short  stroke 
branching  off  from  the  top  of  the  e,  thus  <e,  while  upon  all  the  other  coin¬ 
ages  it  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  separate  letters  i  and  e.  Upon  these 
earlier  coins  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  observable  ;  on  the  profile  busts 
the  neck  muscle  is  strongly  marked,  and  on  the  front-faced  busts  a  strong 
line  indicates  the  trachea,  both  which  are  entirely  neglected  in  the  latest 
coins,  and  are  only  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  intermediate  ones.  Upon 
all  the  other  coinages  the  king’s  head  is  inclosed  within  an  inner  circle, 
which  does  not  appear  upon  these  four  early  ones. 

Fig.  5.  The  head  upon  this  coin  resembles  that  inclosed  within  the  canopy 
on  fig.  4 ;  the  Latin  termination  of  the  king’s  name  appears  upon  some  speci¬ 
mens  ;  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more,  letters  of  the  name  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  inserted  upon  this  coinage  ;  and  upon  some  specimens  the  trachea 
is  indicated. 

Fig.  6.  The  obverse  of  this  coinage  strongly  resembles  the  last,  substitut¬ 
ing  stars  for  sceptres  ;  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  though  less  fully  expressed 
than  upon  that,  is  yet  more  so  than  upon  others  ;  so  that  they  must  surely 
be  almost  contemporary,  and  this  has  therefore  precedence  over  the 
other  types  found  with  it  at  Beaworth.  The  trachea,  however,  is  not 
marked  upon  this  coinage,  and  the  arched  top  of  the  crown  is  in  some  speci¬ 
mens  omitted  ;  in  these  respects  resembling  the  later  coinages. 

Fig.  7*  This  coin  is  closely  connected  by  the  disinterment  at  Beaworth, 
and  by  the  style  of  workmanship,  with  those  of  the  paxs  type,  especially 
with  that  variety  of  it,  fig.  8,  which  has  a  profile  bust  of  the  king  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  like  the  present.  On  these  the  neck  muscle  is  marked. 
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Fig.  8.  The  obverse  of  this  connects  it  with  the  preceding,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  connects  it  with  the  following.  It  is  therefore  placed  between  them. 

Fig.  9.  This  type  is  placed  after  figg.  6  and  7,  because  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  a  collection  of  coins  found  together,  would  be 
of  the  most  recent  issue  ;  the  workmanship  of  this  type  is  also  upon  the  whole 
rather  inferior  to  those  numbers,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  are 
not  any  indications  of  the  trachea. 

Fig.  10.  Varies  from  fig.  9,  only  in  the  form  of  the  crown. 

Fig.  II.  The  discovery  at  Beaworth,  as  well  as  the  workmanship,  proves 
this  type  to  be  contemporary  with  the  four  preceding  numbers,  and  it  pos¬ 
sibly  rather  preceded  fig.  8 ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  crown, 
which  resembles  in  some  degree  the  flat-topped  varieties  of  fig.  5,  and  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  upon  some  of  the  latest  numbers,  together  with  some 
inferiority  of  workmanship,  forms  aground  for  placing  it  after  fig.  8.  Two 
coins  of  Wareham  of  this  type  have  a  pellet  on  one  side  of  the  king’s  head. 

Figg.  12  and  13,  so  resemble  each  other  on  the  obverse,  that  they  must  have 
been  contemporary,  and  fig.  13  is  closely  connected  by  the  reverse  with  fig.  14. 

Fig.  14.  The  workmanship  of  this  type  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  numbers,  but  the  character  of  the  head  still  so  far  resembles  that 
upon  fig.  9,  that  it  may  probably  be  considered  the  earliest  of  those  decidedly 
later  coins,  upon  most  of  which  the  form  of  the  crown  is  peculiar,  the  top 
being  quite  straight,  and  surmounted  by  three  balls.  The  face,  on  the  speci¬ 
men  engraved,  is  much  broader  than  usual  upon  this  type.  Upon  a  coin 
of  Dover  of  this  type  there  is  a  pellet  on  one  side  of  the  king’s  head. 

Fig.  15.  The  character  and  style  of  the  head  make  it  probable  that  this 
type  quickly  succeeded  fig.  14. 

Fig.  16.  This  type  much  resembles  fig.  15,  substituting  a  sceptre  for  a 
sword ;  but  the  workmanship  is  worse,  approximating  in  that  respect  to  the 
two  next  types. 

The  specimen  engraved  was  hastily  selected,  being  in  good  preservation, 
and  shewing  the  form  of  the  dipththong  m ;  but  upon  all  other  specimens 
the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  as  upon  figg.  15,  17,  and  18. 

17.  This,  except  the  omission  of  the  stars  on  each  side  the  head,  exactly 
resembles  fig.  18. 
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Fig.  18.  This  is  surely  the  last  of  the  coinages  of  the  Williams,  from  its 
almost  perfect  identity  of  appearance  and  workmanship,  with  some  of  the 
coins  of  Henry  I. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  names  of  the  moneyers  of  the 
Confessor  and  Harold,  would  appear  more  frequently  upon  the  coins  struck 
in  the  early  times  after  the  conquest  than  at  a  more  distant  period,  and  an 
examination  of  the  various  types  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
affords  the  following  results  : 

Fig.  1,  out  of  12  coins  7  moneyers  occur  on  the  Confessor  or  Harold. 


2, 

—  13 

—  6 

4, 

—  17 

—  6 

5, 

—  35 

—  9 

6, 

—  48 

—  8 

7, 

—  16 

—  5 

n, 

—  29 

—  7 

14, 

—  19 

—  l 

15, 

—  8 

—  1 

16, 

—  8 

—  1 

18, 

—  16 

—  3 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  a  very  remarkable  proportionate  dif¬ 
ference  takes  place  after  fig.  11,  at  the  very  point  where  also  a  most  striking 
deterioration  in  the  style  and  workmanship  of  the  coinage  has  been  already 
observed.  It  is  understood  that  prodigious  wealth  was  found  in  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  treasury  after  his  death,”  and  that  Rufus  was  remarkable  for  his 
poverty ;  it  seems  therefore  very  probable  that  it  was  not  until  a  rather  late 
period  in  his  reign  that  he  began  to  strike  coins,  and  that  consequently 
sufficient  time  elapsed  between  his  earliest  and  the  Conqueror’s  latest  coin¬ 
age,  to  have  allowed  a  considerable  number  of  moneyers  to  have  abandoned 
their  occupations,  and  to  have  lost  the  little  skill  they  formerly  possessed. 
This  would  account  for  a  great  appearance  of  new  names  among  the 
moneyers  of  Rufus,  and  the  deterioration  of  workmanship  in  the  coins 
assigned  to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  fig.  11 
and  the  preceding  numbers  as  the  coins  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  succeeding 
numbers  as  those  of  Rufus. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  weights  of  the  coins  of  the 
several  types  derived  from  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  as  it  existed 
previous  to  the  Beaworth  discovery  : 


No.  1. 

Grains. 

20 

2. 

m 

4. 

m 

5. 

20-L 

6. 

20 

7- 

m 

11. 

184 

14. 

204 

15. 

204 

r-i 

214 

IS. 

214 

Henry  I. 

214 

Beaworth  Coins 


Grains. 

20*. 

21 

204 


From  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  No.  7  and  11  of  the  Museum  col¬ 
lection  with  the  Beaworth  coins*  it  will  appear  that  the  coinages  of  those 
types  must  have  been  much  in  circulation,  while  the  coinage  of  No.  6  had 
perhaps  been  speedily  superseded  by  that  of  its  succeeding  type.  The  coin¬ 
ages  of  No.  2  and  4  seem  to  have  had  a  similarly  extensive  circulation.  The 
variation  thus  occasioned  prevents  the  drawing  of  any  strong  conclusion 
from  the  weights  of  the  various  types ;  still,  an  examination  of  the  above  list 
somewhat  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  earliest  and  latest 
coins  of  the  two  Williams.  The  three  earliest  coinages  do  not  exceed  20 
grains ;  the  middle  coinages,  taking  the  specimens  which  have  never  been 
in  circulation,  do  not  exceed  21  grains  ;  while  the  latest,  taking  specimens 
which  have  actually  suffered  from  wear,  average  full  that  weight,  some  ex¬ 
ceeding  it,  and  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  coins  of  Henry  I. 

With  regard  to  the  two  coins,  No.  1  and  2,  in  Ruding’s  Supplement, 
Part  II.  pi.  ii.  and  ascribed  by  that  author  to  Rufus  ;  there  cannot  be  any 
hesitation  in  removing  them  from  the  situation  thus  assigned  to  them.  They 
are  each  unique,  and  both  were  found  near  Salisbury  with  some  coins  of  Ste¬ 
phen  and  Henry  I.  No.  2,  with  some  of  the  others,  is  now  in  the  British 
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Museum,  and  with  a  half  coin,  on  which  the  name  of  Henry  appears,  the 
style  of  workmanship  and  the  type  are  quite  identical.  Could  it  be  abso¬ 
lutely  decided  whether  these  coins  belong  to  Henry  I.  or  to  Henry  II.  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  the  coin  in  question.  Henry  I.  had  a  son 
William,  who  perished  by  shipwreck  in  1120,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  his  having  struck  money. 
Stephen  had  two  sons,  Eustace  and  William  ;  of  Eustace  the  coins  are  well 
known,  as  are  those  of  his  cotemporaries  and  relations  Henry  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  these  coins  are  very  peculiar 
in  character  and  type,  and  very  dissimilar  from  those  two  bearing  the  name 
of  William.  It  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  that  these  two  coins  were 
struck  by  William  the  son  of  Stephen  ;  he,  as  well  as  the  three  persons  men¬ 
tioned  above,  might  issue  money ;  the  workmanship  and  general  character 
of  the  coin  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  struck  by 
Rufus ;  the  company  in  which  they  were  found,  the  style  of  work,  and  form 
of  the  letters,  fix  them  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  probable  claimant  than  that  monarch’s  son  William. 
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II.  Further  Observations  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
France  and  England:  in  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Rickman, 
Esq.  to  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. ,  Director. 


Read  9th  January,  1834. 


Birmingham,  12mo  17th,  1833. 

I  NOW  resume  my  consideration  of  the  Architecture  of  England  and 
part  of  France,  and  I  intend  in  the  present  Paper  to  notice  such  Buildings 
in  both  Countries  as  are  either  known  to  be  of  a  date  prior  to  the  year  1000, 
or  in  their  clear  difference  from  anything  of  later  date,  may,  from  that 
clear  difference,  and  their  relation  to  works  known  to  be  before  the  year  1000, 
be  well  permitted  to  be  considered  of  an  earlier  date,  until  proved  to  be  of 
a  later  one. 

In  France  there  are  the  following  Buildings : 

The  Walls  of  the  city  of  Bayeux, 

The  Theatre  at  Lillebonne, 

The  Church  of  Saint  Germain  at  Rouen, 

The  ancient  portion  of  a  Church  at  Beauvais,  now  called  the 
Basse  GEuvre  ; 

All  these  present  clear  and  definable  Roman  features. 

At  the  Theatre  at  Lillebonne  we  have  regular  ashlar  masonry  with  rubble 
backing:  the  front  work  very  well  done,  with  good  clean  joints.  Also  a 
wall  with  small  stones  about  six  inches  long  and  about  four  inches  high  in 
the  courses  j  these  form  a  thin  skin,  and  have  rubble  backing,  but  with 
horizontal  courses  of  what  are  called  Roman  bricks,  i.  e.  flat  tiles  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  eleven  inches  broad,  and  not  quite  two  inches  thick. 
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These  tiles  act  as  binding  courses  to  the  small  stone  and  rubble  of  which 
much  Roman  walling  is  constructed. 

This  horizontal  bond  of  tiles  accompanies  nearly  all  the  Roman  walling 
which  is  built  of  small  stones,  both  in  England  and  that  part  of  France  in¬ 
cluded  in  my  present  Observations. 

It  is  present  in  the  IValls  of  Bayeux,  where  the  courses  of  stone  are  irre¬ 
gular  ;  some  small,  some  large :  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain ,  where  the 
wailing  is  of  squared  stone,  rather  larger  than  the  small  stones  at  Lille- 
bone ;  and  here  there  is  also  an  outer  tier  of  bricks  around  the  arches,  like 
a  drip  stone.  It  is  also  in  the  Basse  (Euvre  at  Beauvais ;  here  the  walling 
is  small  stones  with  large  joints,  and  the  exterior  arches,  as  well  as  the  drip 
course  round  them,  are  partly  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  The  interior  wall¬ 
ing  of  this  building  is  the  white  stone  of  that  country,  which,  though  so  soft 
as  to  be  easily  worked,  retains  its  edge  and  its  form  completely  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  This  building  (now  a  firewood  warehouse)  though  sadly  neg¬ 
lected,  has  much  of  its  interior  work,  plain  round  arches  and  square  piers,  in 
very  good  condition. 

These  buildings  are  in  France  so  well  known  to  antiquaries,  and  their 
dates  so  constantly  acknowledged  as  prior  to  the  year  1000,  that  I  trust  I 
may  be  excused  the  task  of  attempting  to  prove  that  they  are  of  that  date, 
and  thus  save  the  valuable  time  of  the  Society. 

In  England  we  have,  first,  a  variety  of  Roman  walling  acknowledged  to 
be  such. 

These  walls  are  in  various  counties,  from  Northumberland  to  Kent,  and 
many  of  them  (and  I  believe  all  in  which  the  construction  was  necessary) 
have  the  bonding  bricks  more  or  less  frequent. 

There  are  a  few  Roman  examples  in  which,  from  the  mode  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  large  blocks  of  stone,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bonding  bricks 
were  used.  Of  these  examples  I  may  mention  two  which  remain  in  a  more 
perfect  state  than,  considering  their  age,  could  well  have  been  expected. 

The  first  is  the  North  Gate  at  Lincoln,  which,  as  when  first  erected,  is 
still  used  as  the  passage  through  the  walls.  This  gate  had  originally  an  im¬ 
post  and  architrave  moulding ;  but  they  are  now  hardly  visible. 

The  second  is  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Wall  near  the  military  road  from 
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Newcastle  to  Carlisle  ;  its  walling  is  well  done,  and  in  a  very  perfect  state ; 
and  near  it  is  a  quarry  of  most  excellent  building  stone,  from  whence  that 
used  in  the  wall  appears  to  have  been  taken. 

I  do  not  intend  to  notice  all  the  Roman  works  known  to  exist  in  England, 
but  merely  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  similarity  of  construction 
with  those  noticed  in  France ;  and  of  referring  to  them  as  linking  with  those 
churches  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  erected  in  England  before  the 
year  1000. 

What  is  called  the  Jews’  Wall  at  Leicester,  is  built  with  many  of  the  flat 
tiles,  or  Roman  bricks;  and  the  portions  of  Roman  wall  still  remaining  near 
St.  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  at  Richborough  Castle,  in  Kent,  have 
these  Roman  bricks  used  as  horizontal  bond,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  French  edifices. 

I  shall  now,  previous  to  enumerating  the  buildings  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  were  erected  before  the  year  1000,  state  those  particularities  of 
their  masonry,  their  forms  and  their  details,  which,  by  the  difference  from 
works  of  known  Norman  date,  give  reason  to  suppose  them  of  this  very 
early  period. 

First,  As  to  the  Masonry,  there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  quoining,  which  is 
used  without  plaster  as  well  as  with,  consisting  of  a  long  stone  set  at  the 
corner  and  a  short  one  laying  on  it,  and  bonding  one  way  or  both  into  the 
wall ;  when  plaster  is  used,  these  quoins  are  raised  to  allow  for  the  thickness 
of  the  plaster.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  occasionally  of  very  large 
and  heavy  blocks  of  stone  in  particular  parts  of  the  work,  while  the  rest  is 
mostly  of  small  stones  ;  the  use  of  what  is  called  Roman  bricks  ;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  of  an  arch  with  straight  sides  to  the  upper  part  instead  of  curves. 
The  want  of  buttresses  may  be  here  noticed  as  being  general  in  these 
edifices,  an  occasional  use  of  portions  with  mouldings  much  like  Ro¬ 
man,  and  the  use  in  windows  of  a  sort  of  rude  balustre.  The  occasional 
use  of  a  rude  round  staircase,  west  of  the  tower,  for  the  purpose  of  access  to 
the  upper  floors ;  and  at  times  the  use  of  rude  carvings,  much  more  rude 
than  the  generality  of  Norman  work,  and  carvings  which  are  clear  imitations 
of  Roman  work. 

All  these  marks  do  not  in  every  case  appear  in  each  of  the  edifices ;  but 
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they  are  all  more  or  less  united  to  one  another,  and  thus  form  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  series. 

The  Buildings  of  this  character  as  yet  found,  are : 

1.  The  Church  at  Whittingham,  in  Northumberland. 

2.  The  west  end  of  the  Church  of  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire. 

3.  The  Church  of  Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  Yorkshire. 

4.  The  Tower  of  St.  Peter  at  Barton  on  the  Humber,  Lincolnshire. 

5.  Part  of  the  west  end  of  Ropsley  Church,  Lincolnshire. 

6.  The  east  end  of  the  Church  of  Repton,  Derbyshire. 

7«  The  Tower  of  the  Church  of  Barnack,  Northamptonshire. 

8.  The  east  end  of  Whittering  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

9.  The  Church  of  Brigstock,  Northamptonshire. 

10.  The  Church  of  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire. 

11.  The  Tower  of  the  Church  of  Earl’s  Barton,  Northamptonshire. 

12.  The  Tower  of  Clapham  Church,  Bedfordshire. 

13.  The  Tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benet,  Cambridge. 

14.  The  Tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Oxford. 

15.  A  part  of  the  Tower  of  Trinity  Church,  Colchester. 

16.  Some  small  portions  of  the  Church  of  Stoke  D’Abernon,  Surrey. 

17.  The  east  end  of  the  Church  of  North  Burcombe,  Wiltshire. 

18.  The  doors  (now  stopt)  of  Britford  Church,  Wiltshire. 

19.  A  small  part  of  the  Church  of  Worth,  Sussex. 

20.  The  Tower  of  the  Church  of  Sompting,  Sussex. 

This  list  comprises  twenty  edifices  in  thirteen  counties,  and  extending 
from  Whittingham,  in  Northumberland,  north,  to  Sompting  on  the  coast  or 
Sussex,  south  ;  and  from  Barton  on  the  Humber,  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  east,  to  North  Burcombe  on  the  west.  This  number  of  churches  ex¬ 
tending  over  so  large  a  space  of  country,  and  bearing  a  clear  relation  of 
style  to  each  other,  forms  a  class  much  too  important  and  extensive,  to  be 
referred  to  any  anomaly  or  accidental  deviation  ;  for  the  four  extreme  points 
all  agree  in  the  peculiar  feature  of  long  and  short  stones  at  the  corners,  and 
those  stones  of  a  varied  character,  and  all  easily  accessible  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  situations. 

These  English  examples  of  towers  and  churches  I  may,  I  trust,  be  per- 
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mitted  to  describe  with  some  minuteness,  so  that  persons  who  visit  them 
may  know  wherein  consists  their  likeness  to  each  other,  and  difference  from 
other  styles. 

From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  many  more 
churches  which  contain  remains  of  this  character,  but  they  are  very  difficult 
to  be  certain  about,  and  also  likely  to  be  confounded  with  common  quoins 
and  common  dressings,  in  counties  where  stone  is  not  abundant,  but  where 
flint,  rag,  and  rough  rubble  plastered  over,  form  the  great  extent  of  walling. 

In  various  churches  it  has  happened  that  a  very  plain  arch  between  nave 
and  chancel  has  been  left  as  the  only  Norman  feature,  while  both  nave  and 
chancel  have  been  rebuilt  at  different  times,  but  each  leaving  the  chancel 
arch  standing.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  some  of  these  plain  chancel 
arches,  will,  on  minute  examination,  turn  out  to  be  of  this  Saxon  style.  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  think  so  from  the  Tower  at  Whittingham,  in  North¬ 
umberland,  having  close  to  it  one  such  plain  arch,  and  next  to  it  another 
semicircular  arch,  which  would  be  called,  if  not  early,  certainly  not  very 
late  Norman,  yet  strikingly  different. 

As  the  portion  of  France  I  visited,  though  containing  a  great  variety  of 
large  edifices,  was  not  visited  as  to  the  small  churches  to  an  equal  extent, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  places  not  on  the  high  roads,  I  cannot 
say  whether  there  is  any  thing  like  our  combination  of  long  and  short  stones; 
only  one  church  I  saw  at  a  village  near  Beauvais  had  any  such  antiquity, 
by  tradition,  as  before  the  year  1000,  and  there  the  only  feature  noticeable 
was  a  resemblance  to  the  walling  of  the  Basse  CEuvre  at  Beauvais,  both 
being  formed  of  small  stones  with  large  joints. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  more  clearly  the  distinctions  of  this  early 
or  Saxon  style,  and  then  to  describe  those  edifices  above  enumerated. 

Arches.  Where  of  considerable  size,  they  are  semicircu¬ 
lar,  but  there  are  smaller  apertures  of  doors  and  windows 
with  straight  slopes  to  the  aperture.  In  some  doors,  and  in 
some  larger  arches,  there  is  a  regular  impost  at  the  spring, 
which  has  a  rude  resemblance  to  Roman  mouldings. 
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Roman  balustre. 

Masonry.  First,  A  sort  of  quoins  or  framing  of  stone  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  filling  in  often  of  small  rough  stone- 
work,  and  sometimes  plastered.  Second.  The  use  of  very  large  pieces  of 
stone,  much  larger  than  usual  in  Norman,  for  parts,  while  the  remainder 
is  of  small  and  very  roughly  hewn  stone. 

Staircases.  In  two  instances  (more  perhaps  may  hereafter  be  found) 
there  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  towers  circular  staircases,  equally  rude  as 
the  masonry  of  the  church  ;  but  in  one  of  these  instances  this  staircase  has 
been  found  to  be  an  addition. 

Bricks.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether  the  Roman  bricks  (or  rather 
flat  tiles,  as  we  should  now  term  them)  that  we  find  in  one  at  least  of  these 
edifices,  have  been  laid  before,  and  are  the  ruins  of  a  former  building,  or 
were  made  for  the  purpose,  and  used  new. 

Ornaments.  In  one,  if  not  more  of  these  buildings,  there  are  some  very 
rude  carvings,  more  rude  than  most  Norman  work. 

Plan.  All  the  corners  square  ;  and  there  seems  no  instance  of  a  buttress 
to  these  buildings  which  is  not  evidently  an  addition. 

As  I  cannot  presume  to  settle  which  of  these  buildings  is  of  the  earliest 
date,  it  will,  I  think,  be  better  to  take  them  nearly  geographically,  and  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  most  northerly. 


1.  WHITTINGHAM  CHURCH,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This  church  has  a  tower,  and  the  west  end  of  the  aisles  and  one  arch  on 
the  north  side,  all  appearing  of  the  same  early  style.  There  are  Norman 
portions,  but  they  are  clearly  of  a  different  and  later  date,  and  parts  of  the 
church  are  even  later  still,  with  some  modern  mutilations. 

The  corners  of  the  tower  and  exterior  angles  of  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  are 
clearly  of  long  and  short  stones  of  a  very  strong  coarse  gritstone,  and  the 
whole  walling  being  of  the  same  stone  as  the  quoins,  and  no  plaster  re¬ 
quired,  the  construction  of  the  masonry  is  very  conspicuous.  The  battle¬ 
ments,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  appear  to  have  been 
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altered  j  but  the  upper  aperture  has  a  rude  balustre  between  the  two  win¬ 
dows  ;  thus  presenting  two  features,  generally  the  most  striking  and  con¬ 
stant  in  these  early  buildings.  One  arch  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
original  nave,  remains  ;  it  is  very  plain,  has  a  large  rude  abacus  or  impost, 
and  a  plain  square  pier :  it  is  now  stopped,  and  forms  part  of  the  vestry. 
The  next  arch  eastward  on  the  same  side  is  a  common  Norman  one,  with 
the  usual  round  pier  and  a  capital,  with  a  sort  of  bell  and  a  square  abacus. 
The  remainder  of  the  church  is  later,  and  of  little  comparative  interest. 
The  apertures  in  the  tower  have  been  much  mutilated,  yet  those  above  have 
the  balustre  sufficiently  clear  to  mark  the  style. 

This  church  is  situated  about  three  hundred  yards  out  of  the  great  road, 
and  presents  nothing  attractive  to  the  eye  at  a  distance,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
has  ever  been  described. 

2.  THE  CHURCH  OF  KIRKDALE,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  church  is  also  out  of  the  road,  between  Helmsley  and  Kirby  Moor- 
side,  in  a  valley  near  the  celebrated  Bone  Caves.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  mostly 
of  much  later  date.  It  has  a  stone  on  the  south  side,  with  a  Saxon  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  this  has  been  removed  from  its  original  place,  it  is  now  no 
evidence  of  itself,  as  to  what  part  of  the  church  is  Saxon  ;  but  as  the  western 
door,  now  stopt,  and  the  arch  to  the  chancel,  are  both  of  them  very  rude, 
though  in  some  degree  resembling  Norman,  they  may,  I  think,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  them,  be  considered  portions  of  the  old  building. 

3.  THE  CHURCH  OF  LAUGHTON  EN  LE  MORTHEN, 

between  Sheffield  and  Worksop,  is  in  Yorkshire,  away  from  any  public  road  ; 
it  is  a  fine  church  with  a  lofty  spire,  visible  at  a  great  distance.  The  Saxon 
portion  of  the  church  consists  only  of  a  door  on  the  north  side,  close  to  the 
western  wall ;  it  is  evidently  part  of  a  more  ancient  structure  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  and  surrounded  with  more  modern  masonry  of  very  different  stone, 
and  is  as  clearly  a  long  and  short  construction  as  Whittingham  or  Barton. 
The  church,  for  a  country  place,  is  a  large  one,  and  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and 
large  chancel.  A  portion  is  Norman  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  some  more  modern 
parts,  is  built  of  what  appears  to  be  a  magnesian  limestone — yellow  at  first, 
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but  growing  a  fine  grey ;  the  ancient  door  is,  however,  of  a  very  different 
stone,  being  a  dark  red  sandstone  of  a  strong  grit ;  whence  obtained  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  in  the  Norman  chancel,  intermixed  with  the  grey  stone,  are 
several  portions  of  the  red  sand  stone,  built  in  irregularly,  as  if  portions  of  an 

one  evidently  a 
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older  building;  and  on  the  inside  are  two  niches, 
seat  with  a  plain  sink  and  a  semicircular  head, 
ther,  which  seems  to  be  a  cupboard,  with  a  straight 
but  both  of  these  are  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
could  not  examine  of  what  stone  they  were  constructed. 

The  later  portions  of  this  church  are  curious  ;  for  the  Norman  piers 
on  one  side  of  the  nave  are  capped  by  a  sort  of  upper  square  capital  of' 
perpendicular  work,  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  is  intended 
to  raise  those  piers  to  the  height  of  the  piers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
nave,  and  from  each  spring  arches  of  the  same  character  corresponding 
with  the  later  piers. 


4.  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  AT  BARTON  ON  THE  HUMBER,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

This  always  goes  by  the  name  of  the  old  church,  and  the  other  church, 
within  a  very  short  distance  and  called  St.  Mary’s,  the  new  church.  Now 
no  part  of  the  new  church  is  much  later  than  A.D.  1300,  and,  except  the 
tower ,  no  part  of  the  old  church  is  so  old  as  the  year  1300 ;  thus  referring 
to  the  tower  as  the  ancient  part  of  the  old  church,  and  as  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  nave  of  the  new  church  are  Norman,  though  rather  late,  it 
makes  the  old  church  of  course  as  old  a§~  Norman,  and  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  belfry  story  above  the  ancient  tower  being  Norman,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  late  Norman,  it  gives  a  sort  of  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  greater 
antiquity  to  the  tower,  and  this  evidence,  and  the  complete  difference  from 
Norman  in  this  tower;  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  led  me  to  look  for 
similar  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

This  tower  has  the  long  and  short  quoin  and  rib  stones,  with  the  balustre 
window  for  what  appears  to  be  the  original  belfry  story,  before  the  addition 
of  the  Norman  belfry.  These  rib  and  quoin  stones  project,  are  filled  in  with 
rough  rubble  walling,  and  plastered.  There  is  one  door  writh  a  round  arch, 
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and  one  straight.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  thick,  and  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  staircase  having  ever  existed.  The  chinch  is  mostly  of  deco¬ 
rated  character.  I  consider  this  tower  the  most  pure  specimen  of  the  long 
and  short  work,  and  particularly  deserving  of  a  visit  from  those  who  wish  to 
see  this  style  fully  exemplified  ;  and  the  Norman  belfry  is  valuable  from  at 
once  limiting  the  date  of  the  tower  to  an  eaily  peiiod. 


5.  ROPSLEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  long  and  short  remains  in  this  church  are  confined  to  a  portion  of 
the  west  end  near  the  tower,  and  here  also  it  is  mixed  with  Norman  work  ; 
a  Norman  north  aisle  appears  to  have  been  added. 


6.  THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  REPTON,  IN  DERBYSHIRE. 

Here  the  long  and  short  appearances  are  very  small,  only  two  ribs  by  the 
side  of  the  chancel  window,  which  is  an  insertion  ;  but  there  is  a  crypt  which 
is  more  like  Roman  work  in  some  parts  than  Norman  ;  and  here  are  early 
Norman  portions  in  the  church,  and  all  these  portions  are  so  blended  with 
later  work,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  this  church  is  of  Saxon  date. 


7*  THE  TOWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  BARNACK  IN  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This  tower  has  quoins  and  rib-stones  like  Barton  on  the  Humber,  but  the 
stones  are  more  carefully  squared  and  laid,  and  there  are  certain  ornamental 
portions  built  into  the  walls,  which  give  it  a  very  different  air  to  that  of 
Barton  ;  but  it  had  no  staircase,  and  to  supply  this  want  the  lower  story  was 
groined,  and  in  one  corner  a  circular  staircase  of  early  English  date  carried 
up  within  the  square  of  the  old  tower.  The  arch  into  the  church  is  curious 
from  its  singularly  rude  imitations  of  Roman  mouldings  in  the  impost  and 
architrave.  On  the  tower  is  a  later  belfry,  and  a  short  spire. 

This  church  is  near  Stamford,  but  not  on  any  high  road  j  it  is  a  handsome 
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structure,  and  deserving  of  attention,  exclusive  of  the  more  ancient  portion. 
It  is  built  of  Barnack-stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  at  one  time,  though  the  quarries  are  not,  I  believe,  now  worked  :  it 
is  an  oolite,  in  which  are  embedded  numerous  small  shells,  from  whence  it 
weathers  very  rough  and  open. 


8.  THE  EAST  END  OF  WHITTERING  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

has  some  portions  of  long  and  short  work,  and  the  arch  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  is  built  of  large  rude  blocks  of  stone  with  very  little  attempt  at 
ornament. 

This  church  has  a  short  tower  and  low  spire,  and  has  nothing  attractive 
in  the  view  from  the  great  road,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  a  few  hundred 
yards,  being  on  the  road  from  Stamford  to  London,  and  is  nearly,  if  not 
actually,  the  next  parish  to  Barnack.  The  church  is  well  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention,  more  than  it  has  received,  and  is  a  curiously  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  Barnack  and  Earls  Barton. 

9.  BRIGSTOCK  CHURCH, 

is  another  curious  specimen,  but  here  the  early  work  forms  only  a  very  small 
portion,  though  surrounded  by  ancient  remains  of  such  a  character,  as  to 
confirm,  as  much  as  their  antiquity  can  do,  the  earlier  date  of  this  portion. 
The  tower  is  of  very  rough  masonry,  plastered,  and  has  a  roughly  built 
round  staircase  on  the  west  side,  as  at  Brixworth  ;  the  tower  opens  into  the 
north  aisle  by  a  semicircular-headed  small  plain  door,  with  a  small  window 
over  it.  The  arch  into  the  nave  has  large  plain  blocks  for  imposts,  and  a 
projecting  stone  round  the  arch,  like  those  at  Barton  on  the  Humber ;  the 
pier  of  this  arch  is  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  tower,  abutted  against  by 
Norman  piers  and  plain  arches  ;  the  rest  of  the  church  has  various  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  several  styles,  but  nothing  more  appears  now  to  remain  of  a 
character  like  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  which  has  above  it  a  belfry  and 
spire  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than  that  at  Brixworth.  There  are  several 
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good  doors  and  windows,  a  small  water  drain,  a  beautiful  niche  in  the  chan¬ 
cel,  and  the  stairs  to  the  rood-loft  remain. 


10.  brixworth  church. 

This  curious  church  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed  till  visited 
by  me  in  company  with  my  friend  G.  Baker,  the  Historian  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1823,  which  visit  led  to  a  subsequent  more 
minute  examination  of  the  building,  and  a  seaich  for  traces  of  the  parts 
which  have  been  destroyed. 

This  church,  in  its  original  state,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  spacious 
nave  and  narrow  aisles,  a  large  chancel  and  a  western  tower,  with  a  cleres¬ 
tory  to  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  divided  from  it  by  a  large  arch.  The 
lower  story  of  the  tower  had  four  doors,  one  on  each  side  the  north  and 
south,  small ;  the  east  and  west  large  and  lofty  :  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  and  looking  into  the  nave,  is  a  window,  with  two  of  the  rude  ba- 
lustres  found  in  the  windows  of  the  tower  of  the  old  church  at  Barton  on 
the  Humber.  In  this  state  the  church  would  be  near  120  feet  long,  the 
nave  thirty  feet  wide,  and  the  aisles  appear  to  have  been  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  wide ;  but  as  the  foundations,  which  were  discovered  by  digging  on 
the  north  side,  were  irregular,  this  width  is  in  some  degree  conjectural, 
although  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  a  foot  or  two  wrong.  If  we  sup¬ 
pose  eleven  feet  as  the  medium  for  the  breadth  of  the  aisles,  it  will  give  the 
exterior  breadth  of  the  church,  in  its  original  state,  sixty-six  feet,  as  the 
walls  are  near  three  feet  and  a  half  thick. 

The  construction  of  this  church  comes  now  to  be  noticed,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  curious ;  the  walls  being  mostly  built  with  rough  red-stone  rag,  in 
pieces  not  much  larger  than  the  common  brick,  and  all  the  arches  turned, 
and  most  of  them  covered,  with  courses  of  bricks  or  tiles,  as  they  may  be 
called,  precisely  similar  in  quality  and  size  to  those  found  in  Roman  works 
discovered  in  this  county  j  and  over  the  balustres  of  the  window  looking 
from  the  tower  into  the  nave,  these  bricks  are  used  as  imposts. 

The  great  arch,  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  has,  at  an  early  period, 
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been  partly  taken  down  and  filled  up  with  a  good  pointed  arch ;  but  this 
was  not  so  completely  done  as  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  spring  of  the 
original  arch,  which,  on  stripping  the  plaster,  was  found  to  have  the  same 
tile  impost  and  tile  arch,  and  course  of  covering  tiles,  as  are  found  in  the 
other  arches.  At  what  date  the  church  remained  in  its  original  state,  I  do 
not  presume  to  determine ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  alterations  now  ex¬ 
tant,  it  must  have  been  very  early :  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  these  as  they 
appear. 

The  north  door  of  the  tower  is  stopt  up,  and  against  the  west  side  of  the 
tower  is  erected  a  circular  staircase,  built  of  the  rag  stone  in  a  very  rough 
state  ;  the  stairs  are  partly  remaining,  and  the  under  side  of  them  has  been 
formed  upon  rough  plastered  centering,  in  the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the 
Normans.  To  afford  access  to  this  staircase,  the  original  west  door  of  the 
tower  has  been  partially  stopt,  and  the  aperture  is  a  small  circular-headed 
door.  There  is  no  other  access  to  these  stairs,  and  they  lead  to  the  two 
stories  of  the  tower,  reaching  rather  higher  than  the  present  remains  of  the 
original  steeple,  upon  which  is  now  a  belfry  and  lofty  spire,  of  a  style  which 
may  be  considered  of  from  1300  to  1330. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  find  the  original  aisles  destroyed,  and  the  west¬ 
ernmost  arch,  on  the  south  side,  remaining  to  its  original  use,  but  now  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  south  aisle,  nearly  of  the  date  of  the  belfry ;  and  to  give  access 
to  the  eastern  part  of  this  aisle,  the  wall  of  the  original  chancel  on  the  south 
side  has  been  opened,  and  two  arches  inserted,  which  are  dissimilar  in  their 
shape,  range,  and  mouldings.  In  the  arch  next  the  tower  on  the  south  side 
is  also  inserted  a  door,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  fix  its  date  to  about  the 
year  1150;  it  is  covered  by  a  porch  of  a  date  somewhat  later.  We  now 
come  to  the  present  chancel,  which  is  an  addition  eastward  of  the  original 
one.  The  east  end  had,  originally,  one  large  window  and  two  small  ones  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  large  one  has  been  opened  to  the  ground,  widened, 
and  the  upper  part  supported  by  a  wood  lintel  resting  on  two  wooden  up- 
rights,  against  which  are  some  remains  of  a  perpendicular  wood  screen. 
Eastward,  the  present  chancel  consists  of  portions  of  each  of  the  four  styles  ; 
on  the  north  side,  joining  the  old  chancel,  are  parts  of  two  Norman  divisions 
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with  small  flat  buttresses,  and  such  a  direction  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
this  Norman  chancel  was  multangular  eastward.  In  these  two  divisions  are 
inserted  two  windows,  one  a  decorated  two-light  window,  forming  a  north 
low-side  window,  the  other  a  perpendicular  two-light,  which  is  so  inserted 
as  to  preserve  above  it  the  Norman  arch  of  the  window  originally  lighting 
that  division.  The  rest  of  the  chancel  below  the  string  is  early  English,  and 
has  perpendicular  windows  above  ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  perpendicular 
door  and  a  low-side  window  of  the  same  date.  The  nave  is  now  lighted  by 
six  windows  inserted  in  the  old  walls,  all  of  different  sizes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  which  are  alike,  of  different  dates.  A  vestry  has  been 
formed  in  the  nave,  opposite  the  porch,  and  a  wall  built  across  the  nave  at 
that  part,  forming  a  screen ;  the  vestry  is  lighted  by  a  small  window,  differ¬ 
ing  from  any  of  the  others. 

This  church  has  been  thus  particularly  described,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  preservation  of  so  much  of  the  original  structure,  amidst  altera¬ 
tions  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  from  the  time  of  the  Normans  to 
the  Reformation,  about  every  fifty  years,  for  so  diversified  are  the  different 
additions  and  insertions  as  to  character :  it  is  also  curious  for  the  discovery 
of  a  relic  in  a  small  shrine,  which  appears  of  the  age  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
was  inserted  in  the  south  wall  near  a  window.  Interfering  with  a  seat,  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  wall,  and  behind  it  a  cavity  was  found  containing  a  small 
wooden  box,  in  which  was  a  small  bone,  which,  with  the  shrine,  is  carefully 
preserved. 


11.  EARLS  BARTON,  IN  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This  tower,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Barton  on  the  Humber,  has  been 
engraved  in  Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities,  is  apparently  of  the  same 
character,  but  more  ornamented,  and  with  rather  more  finish  of  workmanship; 
it  is,  however,  still  rude,  compared  with  most  Norman  work,  and  its  west 
door  has  a  curious  approximation  to  Roman  work,  in  an  impost  with  flutes, 
and  a  rude  moulding  over  it,  similar  to  a  Roman  architrave.  The  balustre 
is  used  to  the  windows ;  the  number  of  stone  ribs  is  greater  than  at  Barton 
on  the  Humber  ;  and  the  upper  stories  of  the  tower  diminish  in  size  a  few 
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inches  each  way,  less  than  the  story  below.  This  tower  so  clearly  resembles 
Brixworth  in  the  balustre,  Brigstock  in  the  work  about  the  door,  and  Barton 
on  the  Humber  in  general  character,  that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
considering  them  of  the  same  class,  and  the  tower  of  Barnack  before  de¬ 
scribed,  assimilates  also  in  several  points  to  Brigstock  and  Earls  Barton. 
The  church  of  Earls  Barton  is  highly  interesting,  exclusive  of  its  curious 
tower.  The  chancel  below  the  window,  the  south  door  of  the  church,  and 
some  other  portions,  are  Norman,  good  and  much  enriched  ;  other  portions, 
both  of  church  and  chancel,  are  early  English,  and  the  north  door  and  some 
of  the  windows  are  decorated  ;  while  some  inserted  windows  and  the  cleres¬ 
tory,  are  perpendicular.  There  are  two  early  English  water-drains  and  three 
Norman  stalls.  There  have  been  low-side  windows  to  the  chancel,  but  they 
are  now  stopt.  The  arch  from  the  tower  into  the  nave  is  evidently  an 
insertion  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  tower  :  it  is  partly  Norman  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  early  English  above. 

12.  THE  TOWER  OF  CLAPHAM  CHURCH,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

This  tower  is  wholly  plastered  and  rough  cast  outside,  and  therefore  does 
not  show  the  long  and  short  work  ;  but  a  very  attentive  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  the  construction  of  the  windows,  the  absence  of  a  stair¬ 
case,  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  material  used  (small  rag  stone)  and 
the  general  appearance,  induce  me  to  include  it  in  this  list  of  early  churches. 
This  church  is  very  near  the  great  road  about  two  miles  north  of  Bedford. 

13.  THE  TOWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  BENET,  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  long  and  short  portions  have  been  here  obscured  by  plaster  and  rough 
cast;  but  during  the  sitting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1833,  I  had  permission  of  Dr.  Lamb,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
to  remove  so  much  plaster  as  should  settle  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
which  was  done,  and  the  long  and  short  masonry  clearly  developed.  The 
arch  from  the  tower  into  the  church  (a  large  semicircular  one)  resembles  the 
arch  at  the  west  end  of  Kirk  dale  church  in  a  degree  of  approach  to  Norman, 
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and  the  impost  and  arch  mouldings  assimilate  it  to  Barnack  and  Earls  Bar¬ 
ton  ;  while  certain  rude  animals,  in  the  place  of  a  drip  supporter,  add  an¬ 
other  curious  feature.  This  tower  is  not  sufficiently  known,  being  a  good 
specimen  and  in  excellent  preservation ;  it  has  the  balustre  belfry  window, 
and  no  staircase.  The  west  door  and  window  over  it  are  insertions. 

14.  THE  TOWER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  IN  OXFORD. 

This  towrer,  like  Clapham,  in  Bedfordshire,  was,  till  very  lately,  covered 
with  rough  cast,  and  its  curious  features  only  to  be  guessed  at  from  a  ba¬ 
lustre  belfry  window,  and  the  small  rude  rag-stone  walling  of  the  interior, 
with  the  absence  of  a  staircase  :  but  on  recent' y  passing  through  Oxford,  I 
was  glad  to  find  the  rough  cast  stript  off  from  the  outside,  and  its  long  and 
short  features  clearly  displayed.  It  now  stands  out  a  decided  and  good  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  long  and  short  work. 

15.  TRINITY  CHURCH,  COLCHESTER. 

Of  this  church  only  a  part  of  the  tower,  the  west  door,  and  a  small  portion 
about  it,  are  of  early  date,  but  this  small  part  is  curious  from  its  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  Roman  work,  being  plastered  over  bricks,  and  also  from  its  having 
a  straight  lined  arch.  The  arch  into  the  church  is  semicircular,  and  of 
small  ragstones  or  brick,  i.  e.  flat  tiles. 

16.  THE  CHURCH  OF  STOKE  d’aBERNON,  SURREY. 

This  church  has  the  chancel  arch,  and  east  wall,  of  long  and  short  work. 

17.  THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  BURCOMBE,  WILTS. 

This  is  a  small  church  close  by  the  road  side  from  Wilton  to  Hindon  ;  it 
is  only  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  which  appears  to  be  part  of  the  original 
building;  though  the  rest  of  the  church  is  principally  of  decorated  date,  and 
has  proper  quoins  of  the  usual  size,  and  alternate  bonding  into  the  wall ;  and 
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thus  this  church  offers  a  good  specimen  of  both  sorts  of  masonry,  which  are 
not  commonly  found  together. 


Quoined  work. 


Long  and  short. 


Both  the  long  and  short  pieces  and  the  (juoins  are  of  the  oolite,  common 
in  that  part  of  Wiltshire,  and  are  in  very  good  condition,  and  the  edges 
sharp,  affording  another  proof  of  the  value  of  that  description  of  stone.  The 
walls  are  flint  and  rag  and  some  rubble,  but  the  east  end  is  plastered  and 
rough  cast,  as  well  as  part  of  the  sides  of  the  chancel,  and  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  there  is  any  east  window,  or  ever  has  been,  as  the  plaster 
both  inside  and  out  shews  no  trace  of  any  that  I  could  discover. 


18.  BR1TFORD  CHURCH  NEAR  SALISBURY. 

In  this  parish  was,  I  believe,  a  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
church  is  a  cross  church,  and  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  and  patched  at 
various  times ;  but  there  still  remains  a  north  and  a  south  door,  which  are 
evidently  Saxon  ;  and  there  is  another  aperture  rudely  stopped,  and  a  win¬ 
dow  (also  stopped)  with  a  buttress  of  much  later  date  before  it.  This  last 
mentioned  aperture  and  window  are  not  clear  as  to  date  ;  but  the  north  and 
south  doors  are  curious. 

The  former  is  of  stone  in  small  thin  pieces,  long-and-shortwise,  with  a 
plain  impost  to  spring  from ;  the  latter  is  also  composed  of  long  and  short 
pieces  of  stone,  with  a  few  of  the  flat  tiles  called  Roman  bricks,  and  the  arch 
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turned  with  these  bricks,  and  large  joints  of  a  mortar  evidently  composed 
of  lime,  flint,  and  pounded  bricks.  These  doors  are  now  both  stopt ;  the 
south  door  forms  an  important  link  with  Brixworth  church  by  the  mixture 
of  brick  and  stone. 

19.  THE  CHURCH  OF  WORTH,  IN  SUSSEX, 

appears  to  have  some  long  and  short  work ;  but  as  I  have  not  been  yet  able 
to  visit  it,  or  otherwise  to  ascertain  exactly  its  arrangement  and  construc¬ 
tion,  I  notice  it  only  as  a  church  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 


20.  SOMPTING  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 

This  most  curious  tower  I  have  recently  visited,  and  have  found  it  clearly 
of  long  and  short  character,  but  presenting  some  singular  differences  from 
others  :  here,  as  in  most,  the  corner  stones  are  long  and  short;  but  the  trans¬ 
verse  or  short  pieces  are  no  longer,  or  rather  broader,  than  the  long  ones, 
and  they  are  mostly  of  a  different  stone. 


Ordinary  long  and  short.  Long  and  short  at  Sompting. 

This  tower  is  large,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  side  has  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  to  form  a  side  of  a  chapel,  part  of  which  now  remains,  but  this 
only  applies  to  about  fifteen  feet  of  the  lower  part;  all  above  is  ancient. 
There  is  a  window,  now  stopt,  on  the  west  side  of  this  tower,  which  appears 
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to  be  an  original  one,  and  which  has  the  small  thin  long  and  short  work, 
like  the  north  door  at  Britford.  The  opening  into  the  church  from  this 
tower  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  on  the  south  part  of  the  west  wall,  and  has  on 
each  side  a  column  and  two  pilasters  ;  the  former  with  a  rude  capital  not 
Norman,  but  having  much  of  a  Roman  character,  and  like  a  Corinthian  cap 
with  the  volutes  and  curls  of  the  leaves  broken  off;  the  pilas¬ 
ters  have  a  sort  of  impost  with  a  boldly  cut  scroll,  the  relief 
and  character  of  which  are  also  much  more  Roman  than 
Norman.  This  tower  has  no  stairs,  and  in  its  upper  win¬ 
dows  has  a  plain  round  centre  instead  of  the  balustre,  but 
having  a  top  with  a  rude  sort  of  volute,  and  in  several  parts 
of  these  windows  I  found  Roman  bricks,  or  flat  tiles,  and 
some  of  the  windows  had  semicircular  heads  and  some  straight-lined  heads. 


This  tower  has  a  middle  rib  which  becomes  rounded  above  the  first  story, 
and  is  flat  below  ;  that  first  story  has  over  it  an  ornamented  string  with  a 
sort  of  cutting  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  unlike  any  Norman  orna¬ 
ment. 


U 

u 

w 

U 

r\ 

r\ 

r\ 

r\ 

This  string  is  about  nine  inches  thick,  and  is  so  decayed  that  I  could  not 
satisfactorily  ascertain  its  section,  but  L  believe  the  above  is  near  what  it  is. 
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This  tower  is  lofty,  full  one  hundred  feet  to  the  point  of  the 
slated  sort  of  spire  ;  it  has  four  gables  very  pointed,  and  thence 
arises  the  spire. 

The  church  is  a  cross  church  with  no  aisles,  except  an  east  aisle 
to  the  transepts;  the  north  has  three  round  piers  and  two  arches, 
and  the  south  one  arch  only ;  the  whole  of  this  is  mixed  with  very 
late  Norman  and  early  English,  and  appears  all  before  1200,  ex¬ 
cept  the  woodwork  of  the  porch,  and  perhaps  its  stone-work,  and 
some  perpendicular  inserted  windows.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
very  curious  church,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  with  great  at¬ 
tention. 


Having  now  gone  through  the  list  of  twenty  churches  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  with  some  minuteness,  in  order  to  excite  an  interest  in  this  valuable 
studv,  and  also  to  shew  their  connection,  (and  I  have  left  much  undescribed, 
that  they  may  be  visited  and  studied  by  others,)  I  proceed  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks. 

I  beg  first  to  say,  that  in  this  interesting  investigation  I  owe  much  to  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  my  friend  William  Twopeny,  Esq.  of  the  Temple.  For 
the  knowledge  of  several  of  these  churches  I  am  indebted  to  him;  he  first 
discovered  and  examined  the  two  extremes  Whittingham  and  North  Bur- 
combe,  each  of  which  I  have  since  visited,  and  found  peculiarly  valuable. 

It  is  curious  that  of  twenty  churches,  the  names  of  seven,  or  more  than 
one  third,  begin  with  the  letter  B. 

It  is  also  curious  that  no  one  of  the  towers  appears  to  have  had  a  stone 
stair.  Those  at  Brixworth  and  Brigstock  are  evidently  additions  outside, 
and  at  Barnack  obviously  so  inside.  They  have  all  ladders,  and  I  find  no 
vestige  of  any  original  stone  stair :  at  Whittingham  is  a  sort  of  vault  and 
rude  stair  a  little  way  up,  but  I  do  not  think  it  original.  The  very  exten¬ 
sive  under-building  which  appears  at  Earls  Barton  to  introduce  the  arch  into 
the  nave,  and  at  Sompting  to  add  the  decorated  side  chapel,  are  very  curious, 
and  shew  great  boldness  of  practice.  In  the  latter,  short  and  thick  but¬ 
tresses  have  been  added  to  the  tower,  evidently  when  this  chapel  was  built ; 
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and  a  west  door  and  window  inserted  in  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  at  the 
same  time. 

The  term  Roman  brick  will,  I  hope,  be  easily  understood.  Though  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  assert  that  all  these  bricks  were  Roman,  I  think  it  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  Saxons  retained  the  art  of  making  them.  The  brick  I  mean, 
differs  in  shape  from  modern  brick,  and  more  resembles  our  present  large 
paving  tile  ;  they  are  of  various  dimensions,  nearly,  but  I  believe  seldom 
quite,  square,  between  fourteen  inches  and  eleven  inches  on  the  sides,  and 
rarely  much  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

As  the  terms  rag  and  rubble ,  though  very  clear  when  known,  are  some¬ 
times  confusing  to  those  not  acquainted  with  various  masonry,  I  may  say, 
that  by  rag,  I  mean  stuff  of  many  qualities  in  different  counties,  but  being 
flat  bedded  stuff,  breaking  up  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick,  some¬ 
times  thinner,  and  generally  used  in  pieces  not  much  larger  than  a  brick,  it 
is  found  laid  in  all  directions,  though  generally  horizontally.  This  stone  is 
often  very  hard,  and  frequently  plastered  and  rough  cast ;  but  in  some 
counties  neatly  pointed  with  large  joints,  and  looking  very  well.  Rub¬ 
ble  walling  is  generally  of  pieces  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  cube, 
with  great  irregularity  of  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  hardness ;  this  also  is 
often  plastered,  but  sometimes  well  pointed  with  large  joints,  and  left  out¬ 
side :  it  is,  however,  much  more  used  as  backing  behind  ashlar  work,  and 
often  of  very  bad  materials.  I  once  took  down  a  fine  Norman  tower,  in 
parts  seven  feet  thick,  and  the  wall  consisted  of  two  skins  about  nine  inches 
thick  of  sand-stone-ashlar,  and  the  whole  of  the  interval  filled  in  with  mere 
mud  mixed  with  a  little  lime.  In  all  these  early  churches  the  materials  are 
generally  hard  and  well  consolidated. 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Society  ;  but 
I  could  not  well  compress  what  I  had  to  say  in  less  compass,  and  I  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  presenting  at  once  to  the  view  of  the  Members  all  that  I  at  present 
know  on  the  subject,  that  others  may  be  induced  to  engage  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  pursuit,  and  thereby  my  list  of  twenty  churches  be  increased  ;  for  there 
are  several  others  that  I  hope  will,  on  a  careful  examination,  prove  to  be  of 
this  early  date.  I  do  not  mention  them,  because  I  wish  not  to  mislead  by 
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noticing  what  may  be  curious ;  but  rather,  that  by  closely  studying  these  ex¬ 
amples,  the  student  may  have  his  ideas  of  this  style  carefully  fixed,  and  then 
explore  for  himself  in  the  many  parts  of  England  where  our  churches  have 
not,  to  any  extent,  been  properly  examined. 

As  I  wish  not  to  delay  this  Paper,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  draw¬ 
ings  for  so  many  as  I  could  desire,  but  this  is  the  less  important,  as  the  ex¬ 
amples  not  drawn  are  mostly  engraved  in  various  architectural  publications. 

I  remain, 

thine  truly, 


THOMAS  RICKMAN. 
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III.  A  Letter  to  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Director ,  by  William 
Young  Ottley,  Esq.  F.S.A. ,  Sfc.,  on  a  Manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  believed  by  him  to  be  of  the  Second  or  Third 
Century ,  and  containing  the  translation  of  Aratus’s  astronomical 
Poem  by  Cicero ,  accompanied  by  Draivings  of  the  Constellations : 
with  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  proof  of  the  use  of  Minuscule 
IVri  ting  by  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  a  corrected  edition  of  the 
Poem  itself,  including  ten  lines  not  heretofore  known. 


Read  13th  February,  1834. 


Dear  Sir, 

Y  OU  are  aware  that  I  have,  at  intervals,  employed  myself  a  good  deal  in 
the  manuscript  room  of  the  British  Museum,  during  the  last  four  years,  in 
researches  among  the  Illuminated  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  subject 
of  Costume ;  for  the  purpose  of  helping  me  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the 
ages  and  country  of  certain  books  of  wood-engravings,  which  are  known  by 
bibliographers  under  the  name  of  Block-Books ;  and  are  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  invention  of  Typography :  for  the  controversy 
concerning  this  subject  has  long  occupied  my  attention  ;  and,  although  so 
many  books  have  been  written  upon  it  during  the  last  two  centuries,  I  have 
become  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides  must  be 
subjected  to  a  nicer  examination,  and  sifting,  than  it  has  yet  had,  before  we 
can  hope  to  come  to  a  right  decision  concerning  it. 

Until  very  lately,  few  painters  have  attempted  historical  accuracy  in  matters 
of  Costume ;  and  even  at  this  day,  perhaps,  no  one  has  perfectly  attained  it.  If 
we  begin  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  go  upwards,  we  shall  find 
that  from  that  period  to  the  most  ancient  times,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  so 
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much  as  thought  of ;  and  an  artist,  when  called  upon  to  delineate  a  Paris,  an 
Alexander,  or  a  Caesar,  would  represent  him,  without  scruple,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  his  own  time.  It  therefore  follows,  that  by  such  studies,  aided  by  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  different  styles  of  design,  composition,  and  colour¬ 
ing,  which  have  prevailed  in  different  parts  at  different  periods,  much  may  now 
be  done  towards  ascertaining  the  date  of  an  early  work  of  art,  and  the  country 
where  it  was  executed. 

One  day,  when  I  was  thus  employed,  a  gentleman  of  the  establishment,  know¬ 
ing  that,  though  the  object  I  was  pursuing  limited  my  researches  to  manuscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  was  no-wise  averse  to  have  my  attention  directed  oc¬ 
casionally  to  such  as  were  more  ancient,  placed  before  me  the  Harleian  MS. 
No.  647,  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  communication :  I  say 
the  principal  subject,  because  two  other  manuscripts  were  afterwards  found,  an¬ 
ciently  copied  from  this,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

This  MS.  contains  Cicero’s  well-known  translation  of  the  astronomical 
poem  of  Aratus,  with  figures  of  the  constellations,  of  somewhat  a  large  size, 
done  in  colours  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  within  the  outlines  of  the  figures, 
the  prose  accounts  of  these  constellations,  as  given  by  Hyginus,  are  written  in 
small  capitals  ;  like  the  small  poems  of  Simmias  Rliodius,  which  we  see  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  a  battle-axe,  an  altar,  & c.  in 
the  te  Poetae  Minores  Graeci.”  The  volume  also  contains  some  small  prose 
tracts,  which  I  shall  enumerate  hereafter.  Upon  turning  over  the  leaves,  I 
presently  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  Costerian  controversy,  and  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and,  from  the  style  and  character  of  the  drawings,  soon  became  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  are  genuine  remains  of  ancient  Roman  art ;  and  that  the 
manuscript  they  decorate,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  it,  may  vie  in  antiquity  with  the  far-famed  Virgils  and  the  Terence  of  the 
Vatican. 

But  though  I  felt  confident  in  this  opinion,  I  could  not  get  those  gentlemen 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  the  most  conversant  with  early  manuscripts,  to 
join  with  me  in  embracing  it.  For  the  verses  of  Cicero  are  written  in  bold  and 
well-formed  minuscule  characters,  or  round  hand  ;  and  they  considered  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  fatal  to  its  claim  to  any  very  high  antiquity.  This  sort  of  writing, 
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they  told  me,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  manuscripts  anterior  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries,  when  it  was  much  used.  Afterwards,  indeed,  I 
succeeded  in  finding;  one  so  written,  containing  some  prefatory  verses  proving  it 
to  be  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century ;  (namely,  the  four  Gospels  in  Latin* 
Harl.  Coll.  2790)  ;  and  perhaps,  could  I  have  been  satisfied  with  dating  the 
manuscript  in  question  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  that,  they  might  have  been 
brought  to  agree  with  me.  But  between  the  eighth  and  the  second  or  third 
century,  to  which  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  it,  there  was  an  immense  distance  ; 
and  I  saw  that  the  only  chance  that  remained  to  me  of  making  converts  to  my 
belief,  was  by  producing,  if  possible,  good  evidence,  that  the  notion  prevalent 
with  the  best  informed  persons  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  taken  from 
Casley,  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  minuscule  writing  ;  or  that, 
if  they  did  use  minuscule  writing,  it  must  have  been  very  different  from  that 
practised  in  later  times ,  is  ill  founded. 

It  is  true  that,  without  doing  this,  I  should  still,  as  I  think,  have  had  the 
balance  of  proof  in  my  favour:  for  the  argument  opposed  to  me  was  merely 
negative  ;  and,  when  fairly  examined,  amounted  only  to  this — that  my  friends 
were  unacquainted  with  MSS.  written  in  minuscules,  or  in  minuscules  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  Aratus,  earlier  than  the  tenth  century:  and  in 
fact  they  told  me,  that  beyond  the  tenth  century  they  had  nothing  to  guide 
them.  Whereas  the  evidence  in  favour  of  my  opinion  was  of  a  twofold  cha¬ 
racter  ;  positive  and  negative  :  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  costume,  and  the 
style  of  art ,  in  the  figures  in  question,  perfectly  accord  with  the  ancient  period 
to  which  I  ascribe  them,  they  will  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  accord  with  a  later. 

Of  the  small  dependance  that  ought  to  be  placed  on  negative  evidence  alone, 
especially  in  inquiries  touching  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  or  that 
usage,  new  proofs  are  furnished  every  day.  In  the  second  volume  of  that 
fine  work  “  Le  Pitture  Antiche  d’Ercolano,”  printed  in  1760,  there  is, 
among  others,  a  figure  of  the  muse  Erato,  with  her  name  and  title  thus  : 
GPATCO  +  AATPIAN'  (See  Plate  IV.  No.  1.)  The  writers  (p.  34,  note  2),  in 
speaking  of  it,  inform  us  that  Montfaucon  observes  in  his  “  Palaeographia,” 
that  the  psi,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  it  is  here,  is  found  in  manuscripts  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries, —  so  long,  in  early  times,  did  the  same  usage  con¬ 
tinue.  They  take  this  occasion,  also,  to  notice  the  following  inscription,  which 
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was  found  in  the  excavations  at  Resina,  March  6,  1743,  upon  a  wall  that 
formed  the  angle  of  a  street  leading  to  the  theatre,  and  was  written  in  black 
and  red,  in  minuscule  characters,  with  accents,  in  the  manner  exactly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Plate  IV.  No.  2. 

“  coy  ev  <ro$ov  Aeujaa  ray  7roXXay  ^eT^ay  v»Ka.” 

“  A  single  piece  of  sage  council  overcomes  many  hands 
which,  they  observe,  is  a  verse  of  Euripides  cited  by  Polybius,  I.  35. 

“  It  was  customary,”  say  they,  “  to  write  similar  sentences  on  the  walls  of 
places  of  public  resort ;  and  it  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
that  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  golden  maxim :  4  quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis, 
alteri  ne  feceris,’  that,  besides  that  it  was  ever  in  his  mouth,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  written  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  and  in  other  public  places.”  They  add, 
that  “  the  above  inscription,  of  which  the  antiquity  is  beyond  all  doubt,  may  put 
to  rest  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  Greek  accents,  which  a  few  critics 
have  suspected  may  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  but  which 
the  great  majority  of  writers  have  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  towards 
the  seventh  century  ;a  and  also  that  of  the  forms  of  the  Greek  minuscules.” 

On  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  urged  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  which 
the  drawings,  in  the  manuscript  under  consideration,  furnish  of  its  antiquity. 
Trombelli,  in  his  work  upon  “  The  Art  of  discovering  the  ages  of  Manuscripts,” 
(from  which  two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  you  with  an  ex¬ 
tract,  for  your  valuable  paper  on  St.  zEthelwold’s  Benedictional),  prefaces  what 

a  The  writers  here  cited  do  not  intend  to  say,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  invention  of  the  Greek 
accents  has  ever  been  doubted  ;  for  in  a  note,  at  page  328  of  the  same  volume,  they  inform  us, 
that  “  they  are  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  about  200  years  before  Christ,  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes  of  Byzantium,  who  adapted  musical  notes  to  the  characters,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  reading  of  it  with  a  proper  pronunciation ;  and  that 
their  use  is  attested  by  Athenseus,  xi.  10,  p.  484,  and  13,  p.  496,  and  by  Plutarch  (Quaestion. 
Platon.)  ;  besides  that  the  Grammarians  give  the  rules  concerning  them.  “  But  from  all  this,” 
say  they,  “  it  has  been  supposed,  that  they  were  only  adopted  by  the  grammarians,  and  used  in 
the  schools  ;  and  that  they  were  not  generally  admitted  by  the  ancients  in  writing.”  The  Greek 
manuscripts  published  in  fac-simile,  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  “  Herculanensium  Voluminum 
quae  supersunt,  do  not  appear  to  have  them.  But  all  these  manuscripts  are  written  in  capitals. 
Perhaps  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  they  may  have  been  considered  unbecoming  the  dignity 
ol  this  kind  of  writing,  and  applicable  only  to  writing  in  minuscules. 
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lie  says  of  the  Illuminations,  with  wrhich  so  many  of  them  are  decorated,  by 
observing  that  they  constitute  a  surer  means  of  judging  of  the  age  of  a  manu¬ 
script  than  any  other :  and  though  I  would  not  too  implicitly  rely  upon  his 
authority  in  this  matter,  as  his  knowledge  of  art  was,  probably,  not  very  exten¬ 
sive,  still  I  believe  this  opinion  to  be  in  the  main  true ;  since  the  style  and 
character  of  the  writing  used  throughout  the  Western  Empire,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the 
black-letter  began  to  be  introduced,  appear  to  have  undergone  but  few  changes, 
in  comparison  with  those  by  which  works  of  art,  executed  at  different  periods 
of  that  long  interval,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say,  by  which  they  would  readily  be  distinguishable,  were  we  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  variations  of  style  in  art,  and  the  alterations  in 
costume ,  which,  during  so  many  centuries,  were  continually  taking  place  every 
where.  This  complete  knowledge,  indeed,  especially  as  respects  some  of  the 
middle  centuries,  no  one  probably  now  possesses.  But  we  know  enough  of 
Classical  times,  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  works  of  art  executed  in 
those  times,  and  such  as  were  done  in  later  centuries.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  had  flourished  under  the  first  Empe¬ 
rors,  notably  declined  before  the  time  of  Constantine;  that  after  that  period  they 
fell  away  rapidly, b  though  still  for  a  time  some  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman 
manner  continued  to  obtain  ;  and  that  after  pictures  and  images  began  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Christian  churches,  as  objects  of  devotion,  a  new  and  bar¬ 
barous  style  found  its  way  every  where  from  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
And  I  think,  therefore,  that  as  the  drawings  in  the  manuscript  under  considera¬ 
tion  exhibit  not  only  the  costume ,  but  also  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in 
the  good  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  the 
manuscript  to  a  later  period. 

I  learn  from  the  “  Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomatique,”  (vol.  iii.  p.  57)  that 
among  the  papers  of  Emanuele  a  Schelestrate,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  was  found 
the  following  interesting  memorandum  of  an  examination  of  the  famous  manu- 

b  Let  any  one,  who  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  I  overstate  this  fact,  or  am  desirous  to 
make  too  much  of  it,  look  at  Gori’s  interesting  work  upon  ancient  Diptychs;  in  which,  if  I 
forget  not,  he  will  find  several,  of  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  as  rude  a  style  of  art 
as  need  be. 
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script  fragments  of  Virgil,  made  one  day  by  himself  and  two  other  eminent  anti¬ 
quaries.  One  of  them,  indeed,  Mabillon,  was  probably  better  qualified  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  ages  of  old  manuscripts  in  general,  than  any  person  has 
been  since  his  time  ;  and  the  other,  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
was  the  editor  and  illustrator  of  all  those  numerous  collections  of  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  were  engraved  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli ; 
and,  consequently,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
thing  relating  to  the  ancient  Roman  customs  and  dresses,  and  to  ancient  Roman 
art,  as  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

“  Septr.  16tb,  168b,  in  the  Vatican  Library,  present  the  Revd  Father  Jo. 
Mabillon,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  Gio.  Pietro  Bellori,  and  I  the  under¬ 
signed;  the  MS.  No.  3225,  preserved  in  the  said  library,  was  examined.  It  is 
a  quarto  of  a  square  form,  written  in  majuscule  characters,  without  any  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  words,  except  marks  of  punctuation  ;  whereof  those  points  which 
are  placed  at  the  tops  of  the  lines,  represent  our  period ;  and  those  in  the 
middle  or  at  bottom,  our  comma.  The  letter  A  is  without  any  transverse 
stroke,  thus  A ;  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  P  is  but  half  closed  ;  the  V  is  al¬ 
ways  rounded  at  bottom  ;  the  T  has  the  cross  stroke  at  top  very  short ;  the 
stroke  distinguishing  the  G  from  the  C,  is  like  a  comma  ;  and  in  the  letters 
E  and  F,  the  horizontal  strokes  are  little  more  than  points.  It  contains  nu¬ 
merous  coloured  drawings,  which  it  is  evident  are  earlier  than  the  age  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  are  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus ;  as  in  them  we  do 
not  only  observe  ancient  temples,  victims,  edifices,  gallies  with  two  rows  of 
oars,  Phrygian  caps,  and  dresses  appertaining  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Trojans 
and  the  Romans ;  but  also  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figures,  which  indicates  a  superior  and  a  better  age.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  artist  who  did  these  drawings,  may  have  followed  the  inventions  of 
some  more  noble  and  ancient  painter  ;  as  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  them  un¬ 
worthy  the  majesty  of  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Emanuele  a  Schelestrate.” 

And  Mabillon,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy  (“  Museum  Ital.”  Par.  i.  p.  63)  agrees 
in  this  opinion:  “  Ex  latinis,”  says  he,  “Virgilius  quantivis  pretii  cum  figuris, 
antiqua  sacrificia  et  alia  id  genus  reconditse  Gentilium  eruditionis  tam  perite  et 
eleganter  exprimentibus,  ut  Constantini  Magni  tempus  superare  videantur.” 
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The  above  testimonies  of  Schelestrate  and  Mabillon  shew  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  which  these  two  learned  men  attached  to  the  hind  of  evidence  I  am 
now  dwelling  upon  ;  although  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  was  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  either  of  the  style  of  art,  or  of  the  details  of  costume,  in  the 
figures  of  this  MS.  Virgil,  as  was  Bellori,  who  had  assisted  at  their  examina¬ 
tion  of  it :  and  I  think  that  the  chief  reason  why  Schelestrate,  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  spoke  so  particularly  of  the  forms  of  certain  letters  in  this  manuscript,  was 
because  he  considered  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscript  to  be  well  proved  by  the 
drawings :  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  authority ,  the  peculiarities 
in  the  characters  of  which  might  help  him  and  others,  hereafter,  in  judging  of 
the  probable  dates  of  other  very  early  manuscripts.  (See  specimens  of  the 
writing  in  this  MS.  Plate  VI.  Nos.  2,  3.) 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  the  figures  in  our  manuscript  of  Aratus  really 
carry  with  them  the  same  decisive  evidence  of  their  antiquity,  I  answer,  that,  al¬ 
though,  from  the  nature  of  my  studies  during  more  than  forty  years,  I  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  some  knowledge  in  these  matters,  I  do  not  call  upon  any  one  to 
rely  merely  upon  my  judgment.  I  have  consulted  some  of  our  best  artists  ; 
among  others,  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  Westinacott ;  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  has 
lately  spent  ten  years  at  Rome ;  and  Mr.  Francis  Howard,  who  has  very  much 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  Art ;  and  they  are  all  decidedly  of 
opinion — nay,  have  no  doubt — that  these  drawings  were  executed  in  ancient 
Roman  times,  that  is,  before  the  age  of  Constantine. 

But,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  my  opponents,  that  these  drawings  may 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  ancient ,  because  they  were  copied  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  from  ancient  originals.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the 
Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  having  previously  persuaded  themselves  that 
no  manuscripts  more  ancient  than  the  fourth,  or,  at  the  highest,  than  the 
third  century,  are  preserved  to  our  days  c,  were  pleased  to  argue  against  the 

c  The  general  argument  of  the  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite,”  against  any  manuscript, 
having  pretensions  to  be  deemed  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  century,  would  seem  to  stand 
thus :  “  All  manuscripts  written  before  the  third  or  fourth  century  have  perished.  But  this 
manuscript  has  not  perished  :  therefore  it  is  not  anterior  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  !  ”  See, 
in  their  third  vol.  (p.  58,)  what  they  say,  in  speaking  of  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of  Terence 
in  the  Vatican. 
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antiquity  of  the  above-mentioned  Vatican  fragments  ofVirgil ;  availing  themselves 
of  the  conjecture  with  which  Schelestrate  closes  his  notice  of  that  manuscript,  that 
“  the  artist  who  did  the  drawings  which  it  contains,  may  have  followed  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  some  more  noble  and  ancient  painter,”  &c.  For  they  say  (vol.  iii.  p.  57) 
that  “  if  we  suppose  these  drawings  to  have  been  copied  from  better  originals, 
then  can  they  no  longer  be  considered  to  denote  a  period  so  ancient  as  that  of 
Septiinius  Severus,  or  even  as  that  of  Constantine.”  But,  besides  that  this  is 
founding  an  argument  upon  a  conjecture,  in  preference  to  founding  it  upon  the 
evidence  that  presents  itself,  these  writers  appear  to  take  the  words  of  Scheles¬ 
trate  in  a  sense  which  he  did  not  intend.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  it  was 
common  for  the  painters  and  sculptors  (except  perhaps  those  of  the  very 
highest  class)  to  repeat,  with  small  variations,  the  most  admired  inventions  of 
the  great  artists  who  had  preceded  them  ;  and  Schelestrate,  I  think,  meant  only 
to  say,  that  the  artist  who  did  these  drawings  might  perhaps  have  taken  the 
general  invention  and  composition  of  them  from  older  originals  ;  and  not  that, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  copied  them.  But  whichever  meaning  we 
give  to  the  conjecture  hinted  by  Schelestrate,  the  argument  which  the  above 
writers  attempt  to  draw  from  it,  is  untenable ;  and  so,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
now  urged  against  the  antiquity  of  our  manuscript  of  Aratus. 

The  artists  of  ancient  times, — and  the  same  holds  good  of  those  of  the 
middle  ages, — when  employed  to  copy  drawings,  paintings,  or  other  works  of 
art  done  in  a  previous  age,  never  appear  to  have  thought  of  imitating  exactly, 
or  of  making  a  facsimile  of  the  thing  before  them,  so  as  that  the  copy  might 
be  taken  for  the  original.  They  contented  themselves  with  giving  the  general 
design,  attitude,  and  employment,  of  the  figure  or  figures ;  adding,  of  course, 
where  such  were  introduced  in  the  original  work,  the  particular  symbols  by 
which  each  personage  was  to  be  characterized  ;  and  in  all  the  rest,  they  followed 
the  style  oi  art  and  the  costume  of  their  own  time.  Among  the  reverses  of  the 
copper  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  of  the  first  two  centuries  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third,  one  of  the  most  common  is  a  figure  of  Fortune,  seated  on  a 
chair,  supporting  a  cornucopia  with  her  left  hand,  and  resting  the  right  upon 
the  rudder  of  a  ship.  Upon  comparing  several  of  these  together,  we  find  the 
general  attitude  of  the  figure  the  same  in  all  of  them  ;  and  each  has  the  cor¬ 
nucopia  and  the  rudder :  but,  beyond  this,  there  is  little  attempt  at  similitude 
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between  them  :  the  draperies  are  changed  ;  the  chair  varies  in  its  shape  ;  as  do, 
also,  even  the  cornucopia  and  the  rudder.  Some  of  them,  (one  of  those  of 
Lucius  Verus,  for  example,)  are  of  excellent  workmanship  ;  while  others  are 
rude  performances. 

When  we  get  to  the  low  ages,  we  find  a  very  different  style  of  art,  as  well  as 
of  costume,  prevailing  every  where,  from  what  obtained  in  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  were  we  even  to  admit  the  ability  of  an  artist  of  those  barbarous 
times,  to  copy  accurately  the  performance  of  an  ancient  artist,  so  as  now  to 
deceive  persons  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  ancients, — which,  to  say  the  least, 
may  be  doubted, — still  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  he  or  his  employer 
would  not  have  given  the  preference  to  the  style  and  fashion  of  his  own  time  : 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  those  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
drawing  certain  parts  of  the  human  figure,  in  the  foldings  and  ornaments  of  the 
draperies,  and  in  numerous  other  details,  which  distinguish  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  those  times,  and  which  we  now  term  gothicisms,  were  then 
thought  beauties ;  and  although,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  detestation 
of  Pagan  idolatry  among  the  Christians,  was  a  chief  cause  of  their  destroying 
so  unsparingly  whatever  productions  of  ancient  art  came  within  their  reach  ; 
still  very  much  of  what  was  done  by  them  in  this  way,  in  ruder  centuries,  may 
fairly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  their  utter  blindness  to  their  excellence. 

What  I  have  here  advanced  is  indeed  confirmed,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  drawings  in  one  of  the  two  early  manuscripts,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  contain  copies  of  our  ancient  manuscript.  This  manuscript  (Tib. 
B.  5,  of  the  Cottonian  collection)  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
appears  from  a  calendar,  at  the  beginning ;  and  contains  numerous  tracts  on 
various  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  entire  contents  of  the  ancient  manuscript. 
The  proofs,  that  this  part  of  it  was  copied  direct  from  the  ancient  manuscript, 
before  it  had  been  mutilated,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  as  will  be  fully 
shewn  hereafter.  The  attitudes  of  all  the  figures  are  the  same  as  in  that  MS.;  as 
are,  likewise,  the  general  forms  of  those  constellations  which  are  represented  by 
inanimate  objects:  but  all  the  details  are  different ;  and  the  Saxon  artist,  who  I 
doubt  not  thought  his  copies  better  than  the  originals,  has  everv  where  given 
us  the  barbarous  style,  and,  where  he  could,  the  costume,  of  his  own  day.  Thus 
Perseus  has  his  legs  bound  round  with  garterings  reaching  more  than  half-way 
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up  them,  according  to  the  fashion  commonly  observable  in  our  Saxon  illumina¬ 
tions  ;  as  in  the  Benedictional  of  St.  vEthelwold  ;  and  so  has  Orion ,  instead  of 
the  classical  sandals  given  to  him  in  the  ancient  manuscript.  The  heads  of  the 
Pleiades  are  surrounded  by  fanciful  borders  of  different  colours  ;  and,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  simple  grandeur  which  we  admire  in  the  originals, 
the  artist  has  taken  pains  to  vary  their  head  dresses  ;  and,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  inability  to  make  the  ladies  handsome,  has  sought  to  make  amends,  by 
tinting  their  hair  with  black,  red,  orange,  and  blue.  The  Lyre,  so  truly  classi¬ 
cal  in  its  shape,  in  the  ancient  manuscript,  appears  here  something  between  a 
lyre  and  a  dulcimer ;  the  simple  poop  of  the  ship  Argo,  is  sadly  transformed 
into  the  neck  and  head  of  a  monster ;  and  a  strange-looking  building  of  two 
stories  high,  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  deck.  It  is  needless  to  carry  the 
comparison  further ;  and  if  any  one  should  still  be  disposed  to  contend,  that  an 
artist  of  the  eighth  century  would  have  been  likely  to  copy  these  ancient  draw¬ 
ings  better  than  we  find  them  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tib.  B.  v. — nay,  so  well, 
as  that  competent  judges,  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  should  take  them  for 
genuine  performances  of  classic  times, — I  have  only  to  say  that,  from  all  I  have 
seen,  I  am  led  to  form  a  different  conclusion  ;  and  to  invite  him  to  produce 
some  evidence  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

I  think  that,  without  going  further,  I  have  made  out  my  case  ;  and  that  the 
drawings,  in  what  I  term  the  Ancient  Manuscript,  furnish,  of  themselves,  good 
and  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  manuscript.  The  translation  of 
Aratus’s  poem  by  Cicero,  is  written  in  that  manuscript  in  minuscule  characters, 
under  the  figures  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  writing  and  the  figures  are  of  the 
same  age  ;  and  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  common  belief,  that  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted  with  minuscule  writing,  or  that,  if  they  did  use  minuscule 
writing,  it  must  have  been  very  different  from  that  practised  in  after  times, 
is  ill-founded. 

But,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Paper,  I  expressed  my  intention  of  examining 
into  the  grounds  of  this  common  belief.  With  this  view,  I  have  spent  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  looking  into  the  best  writers  of  the  continent  who  have 
treated  of  such  matters.  In  doing  this,  as  the  subject  was  in  a  great  measure 
new  to  me,  I  made  copious  notes  and  extracts  ;  not  only  concerning  the  parti¬ 
cular  point  at  issue,  but  also  of  whatever  else  I  met  with,  which  seemed  to  me 
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of  more  than  common  interest,  touching  the  various  modes  of  writing  believed 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancients  ;  and  the  peculiarities  which  are  said  to 
characterize  the  earliest  manuscripts  now  known.  Much  of  what  I  have  found 
is  doubtless  already  known  to  many  Members  of  our  Society.  But  it  may 
be  in  part  new  to  others ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  I  can  better 
preface  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  particular  manuscript  under  consideration, 
than  by  throwing  together  such  passages  from  my  common-place  book  as 
appear  to  me  the  most  interesting. 


The  following  passage  of  Pliny  (Lib.  xiii.  cap.  xxi.  Harduin’s  edition  in  fol. 
1741)  concerning  the  different  materials  used  in  ancient  times  for  writing  upon, 
is  commented  on  at  great  length  by  Trombelli  :  (“  Arte  di  conoscere  l’Eta  de’ 
Codici,”  4to  1778.) 

“  Prius  tarnen  quam  digrediamur  ab  yEgypto,  et  papyri  natura  dicetur, 
cum  charter  usu  maxime  humanitas  vitae  constet,  et  memoria.  Et  hanc 
Alexandri  Magni  victoria  repertam,  auctor  est  Marcus  Varro,  condita  in 
yEgypto  Alexandria.  Antea  non  fuisse  chartarum  usurn  :  in  palmarum  foliis  ” 
[some  have  read  “  malvarum  ”j  “  primo  scriptitatum  :  deinde  quarumdam 
arborum  libris.  Postea  publica  monumenta  plumbeis  voluminibus ;  mox  et 
privata  linteis  confici  coepta,  aut  ceris :  [some,  says  Trombelli,  read :  “  aut 
schedis and  Harduin  seems  to  think  this  may  be  the  right  reading :]  Pugil- 
larium  enim  usum  fuisse  etiam  ante  Trojana  tempora  invenimus  apud  Home- 
rum.”  A  somewhat  obscure  passage  follows,  touching  the  changes  which 
Egypt  had  undergone,  since  very  ancient  times,  in  consequence  of  the  soil 
deposited  by  the  river  Nile ;  after  which  he  says :  “  Mox  aemulatione  circa 
bibliothecas  regum  Ptolemaei,  et  Eumenis,  supprimente  chartas  Ptolemseo, 
idem  Yarro  membranas  Pergami  tradidit  repertas  :  postea  promiscue  patuit 
usus  rei,  qua  constat  immortalitas  hominum.” 

Pliny,  (or  Varro)  I  suspect,  in  the  words :  “  Antea  non  fuisse  chartarum 
usum,”  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  did  not  mean  to  assert,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  that  papyrus  had  not  been  used  for  writing  upon  before  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great ;  but  only  that  the  use  of  it  then  first  became  known  to  the 
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Greeks,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  were  the  only  people,  except  themselves, 
that  the  Romans  did  not  consider  as  barbarians. 

“  Palmarum  foliis  primo  scriptitatum  :  ”  We  have  observed  above,  that 
some  read  malvarum  foliis,  instead  of  palmarum.  According  to  Isidorus, 
both  kinds  were  used  for  writing  on  ;  and  Trombelli  is  of  opinion  that  the 
leaves  of  various  other  trees  were  after  some  time  applied  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
as  is,  he  thinks,  indicated  by  Virgil ;  yEneid.  Lib.  iii.  443. 

“  Insanam  vatem  aspicies,  quae  rupe  sub  ima 
Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas,  et  nomina  mandat. 

Quaecumque  in  foliis  descripsit  carmina  virgo, 

Digerit  in  numerum,  atque  antro  seclusa  relinquit. 

111a  manent  immota  locis,  neque  ab  ordine  cedunt.” 

And  again,  TEneid.  vi.  74. 

. “ foliis  ne  tantum  carmina  manda, 

Ne  turbata  volent  rapidis  ludibria  vends.” 

Isidorus  says  :  “  that  the  leaves  of  books  were  so  called,  either  from  their 
similitude  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  because  they  were  made  ex  follibus from 
skins  of  leather. 

“Deinde  quarundam  arborum  libris (the  word  “scriptitatum”  understood). 
For  leaves,  were  substituted  the  barks  of  trees,  called  libri ;  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  we  ought  to  say,  the  inward  bark  or  rind  of  trees,  which  is  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word  given  by  Ainsworth,  and  agrees  with  the  following- 
passages  from  Isidorus,  (Lib.  vi.  cap.  13)  “  Liber  est  interior  tunica  corticis, 
quae  ligno  cohaerit,  in  qua  antiqui  scribebant  ;  de  qua  Virgilius  ait :  (  Sic  alta 
liber  aret  in  ulmo.’  Unde  et  liber  dicitur,  in  quo  scribimus,  quia  ante  usum 
chartae,  vel  membranarum,  de  libris  arborum  volumina  fiebant :  id  est,  com- 
paginabantur.  Unde  et  scriptores  a  libris  arborum  librarios  vocaverunt.” 

And  (Lib.  xvii.  cap.  6)  “Liber  est  corticis  pars  interior  dictus  a  liberato 
cortice,  id  est  ablato :  est  e?him  medium  quiddam  inter  lignum  et  corticem.” 

Martianus  Capella  (Lib.  ii.  pag.  44,  edit.  Lugdunen.  1539)  thus  speaks  of 
books  of  various  kinds  :  “  Cernere  erat,  qui  libri,  quantaque  volumina,  quot 
linguarum  opera  ex  ore  virginis  defluebant.  Alia  ex  papyro,  quse  cedro 
perlita  fuerant,  videbantur.  Alii  carbasinis  voluminibus  complicati  libri,  ex 
ovillis  multi  quoque  tergoribus.  Rari  vero  in  philyrce  cortice  subnoti.” 
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The  volumina  carbasina ,  here  spoken  of,  were  perhaps  not  very  dissimilar 
from  the  libri  lintei  of  Pliny,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words  presently. 
The  philyra  is  another  name  for  the  thyina  or  tilia ;  called  in  Italian  liglia, 
and  in  English  the  linden  or  teil  tree.  That  paper  was  made  from  the  tilia, 
appears  from  the  name  Philyra  being  often  used  to  signify  paper :  “  In  philyra 
scribere :  ”  “In  philyra  scripsit,”  &c.  ;  for,  according  to  Hyginus,  Philyra  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus  was  transformed  into  the  tree  bearing  that  name,  and 
more  commonly  called  tilia  :  “  In  arborem  philyram ,  hoc  est  tiliam  commu- 
tata  est.”  (Hygin.  fab.  138.) 

Trombelli  is  of  opinion  that  before  the  papyrus  was  furnished  to  Italy  in 
large  quantities,  in  her  commerce  with  Egypt,  paper  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tilia,  and  perhaps  also  of  other  trees,  was  much  used  there.  Those  books, 
he  observes,  were  certainly  not  made  of  papyrus  of  which  Pliny  speaks  (Lib.  xiii. 
cap.  27,)  as  having  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  Numa ;  and  which  he  says  were 
of  paper.b 

Many,  he  says,  are  of  opinion  that  the  term  philyra  was  used  in  the 
course  of  time  as  a  generic  term,  denoting  any  kind  of  bark  of  trees  on  which 
people  wrote  ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  term  tilia. 

The  authors  of  the  “Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  (vol.  i.  p.  512,) 
after  speaking  generally  of  the  ancient  papers  made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
especially  the  tilia,  thus  describe  an  unique  manuscript  in  France,  which 
they  suppose  written  on  this  kind  of  material  : 

“  If,”  say  they,  “  there  now  exists  in  the  world  any  monument  of  the  ancient 
paper  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  it  is  assuredly  a  manuscript.  No,  655,  at  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres.  We  have  observed  in  it  very  sensible  differ¬ 
ences  from  the  manuscripts  and  diplomas  (papyri)  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
and  the  Archives  of  S.  Denis  ;  such  as  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  diver¬ 
sities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  some  of  which  were  made 

b  ■“  Ingentia  exempla  contra  Varronis  sententiam  de  chartis  reperiuntur.”  (Varro  has 
said,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  paper  was  not  known  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great)  :  “  Namque  Cassius  Hemina,  vetusfissimus  auctor  Annalium,  quarto  eorum  libro 
prodidit,  Cn.  Terentium  scribam  agrum  suum  in  Ianiculo  repastinantem,  offendisse  arcam,  in  qua 
Numa,  qui  Romae  regnavit,  situs  fuisset.  In  eadem  libros  ejus  repertos  P.  Cornelio,  L.  F. 
Cethego,  M.  Baebio,  Q.  F.  Pamphilo  Coss.  ad  quos  a  regno  Numae  colliguntur  anni  dxxxv. 
et  hos  fuisse  e  charta." 
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thicker  than  others,  or  by  the  supposition  that  by  accident  two  or  more  leaves 
of  this  manuscript  had  got  stuck  or  pasted  together.”  After  observing  that 
papyrus  was  always  made  of  two  laminae  or  sheets  of  the  plant  pasted  together, 
and  of  no  more,  &c.  they  say  that  the  leaves  of  this  manuscript,  which  are  only 
five  in  number,  are  composed  of  numerous  pellicules  or  layers,  pasted  one  over 
the  other,  and  that  the  leaves  altogether  are  thicker  and  of  a  coarser  appearance 
(plus  grossiers)  than  the  papyrus ;  and  they  then  give  in  a  note  (p.  513)  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  curious  monument,  the  contents  of  which  appear  to 
be  but  very  imperfectly  legible. 

“  Of  the  five  leaves,”  say  they,  “  of  which  it  is  composed,  two  have,  until 
now,  been  pasted  to  the  parchment  cover,  and  the  three  others  let  into  a  bor¬ 
der  of  the  same  material ;  so  that  eight  pages  only  are  exposed  to  view  :  the 
binding  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  There  are  never  less  than  four 
layers  of  the  material  used  in  each  leaf,  unless  where  a  bit  has  been  removed 
by  accident,  or  designedly ;  and  in  some  we  discover  a  greater  number. 

“  Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  writing  are  to  be  seen  on  some  leaves ;  and  the 
letters  are  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished,  unless  when  wetted.  It  is  a 
most  singular  circumstance,  that  upon  detaching  the  upper  pellicule,  we  some¬ 
times  discover  other  writing  underneath,  different  from  that  above . Some 

of  it  appears  Roman  cursive  ;  some  is  Roman  writing ,  in  letters  of  the  size  of 
demi-uncials,  but  minuscules  in  their  form ,  and  approaching  a  little  to  cursive. 
In  some  pages  we  find  lines  disposed  in  opposite  directions.  The  ages  of  the 
different  sorts  of  writing  appear  sometimes  more  than  a  century  distant  from 
each  other.  One  would  say  that,  over  the  pages  anciently  written  upon,  a 
coat  of  white  had  been  applied,  in  order  to  make  them  serve  for  new  writing. 
Now,  if  that  which  is  the  most  recent  is  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  at  the 
latest  (as  is  evident  from  the  characters)  ;  of  what  antiquity  must  be  the 
older  ? 

“  All  the  manuscript  is  Latin  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  contained  Public 
Acts.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  municipal  registers  of  some  city.  We 
think  we  have  often  discovered  in  it  dates  of  Calends,  Nones,  Ides,  and  Con¬ 
suls.  We  read  very  distinctly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  page ;  xiiii.  Kalendas 
Maias.  It  is  true  the  word  Kalendas  is  abridged,  as  is  the  word  Consulibus 
in  other  places :  but  they  are  the  ordinary  abbreviations  of  these  terms.  We 
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have  in  no  place  been  able  to  read  the  names  of  the  Consuls ;  if  we  except 
that  of  Theodosius :  and  this  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  writings ,  although  to  all  appearance  it  is  of  the  time 

of  that  Emperor ,  and  of  the  fifth  century . Judging  of  this  manuscript 

by  the  writing  of  most  common  occurrence  on  the  outer  coats  of  the  leaves,  it 
cannot  be  later  than  the  sixth  century.  The  little  Latin  we  are  able  to  decy¬ 
pher  in  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  higher  antiquity.  There  is  no  departure 
from  purity  of  style,  or  good  orthography ;  if  we  except  here  and  there  parti¬ 
cular  letters,  in  which  the  writers  of  all  ages  have  varied,”  &c. 

After  observing  that,  on  some  leaves,  the  more  ancient  writing  appears  to 
have  had  a  new  coating  of  the  material  pasted  over  it,  in  order  to  make  them 
serve  for  new  writing,  &c.  they  tell  us  they  were  induced  to  detach  from  the 
covers  the  two  leaves  which,  as  has  been  said,  were  pasted  within  them  ;  and  on 
one  of  the  two  pages,  which  then  presented  themselves,  “  We  found,”  say  they, 
“twenty-two  lines  of  Merovingian  writing,  and  consequently  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.  This  writing  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century.  But  it  may  be  more  ancient,  as,  in  fact,  our  Merovingian  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Romans.  We 
began  by  making  out  some  of  the  words  in  this  last  page  ;  and  soon  succeeded 
in  reading  several  verses  of  the  22d  and  23d  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  of  the 
6th  and  18th  of  Leviticus.”  The  remaining  part  of  this  long  note  relates 
chiefly  to  the  difficulties  the  authors  had  encountered  in  their  attempts  to  read 
the  writing  of  this  curious  manuscript,  whereof  they  give  some  small  specimens 
in  their  third  volume  (pp.  302-3,  and  423).  See  our  Plate  VI.  No  6. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  leaden  boohs  or  volumes ,  of  which 
Pliny  speaks ;  unless  that  it  seems  probable,  notwithstanding  his  calling  them 
by  the  last  name,  that  they  were  not  rolled ;  but  were  either  square  books  with 
leaves  of  this  material,  or,  if  of  one  piece,  were  hung  upon  the  walls  of  buildings 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  public  archives. 

“  Mox  et  privata  (monumenta)  linteis  confici  coepta,”  says  Pliny,  in  the 
above  passage :  and  Martianus  Capella :  “  Alii  carbasinis  voluminibus  com- 
plicati  libri:”  and  Vopiscus  (In  Aurelianum) :  “  Et  si  his  contentus  non 

fueris,  lectites  Graecos,  libros  etiam  linteos  requiras,  quos  Ulpia  tibi  bibliotheca, 
cum  volueris  ministrabit indicating  at  once,  as  Trombelli  observes,  the  anti- 
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quity  of  these  kind  of  books,  and  that  they  had  then  fallen  into  disuse.  They  are 
indeed  spoken  of  as  ancient,  two  hundred  years  before,  by  Livy :  (lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.) ; 
“  Nihil  enim  constat,”  says  he,  “  nisi  in  libros  linteos  utroque  anno  relatum 
inter  Magistratus  Praefecti  nomen.”  And  in  cap.  xxiii :  “  In  tam  discrepanti 
editione,  et  Tubero,  et  Macer  libros  linteos  auctores  profitentur:  Neuter,  tribu- 
nos  milituin  eo  anno  fuisse,  traditum  a  scriptoribus  antiquis  dissimulat.  Licinio 
libros  haud  dubie  sequi  linteos  placet.”  Trombelli  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  sort  of  books,  or  rolls,  these  were.  Harduin,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  of 
Pliny,  appears  to  consider  them  as  mere  books  of  linen  cloth.0 

“  Mox  et  privata  (monumenta)  linteis  confici  coepta,  aut  ceris  :  Pugillarium 
enim  usum  fuisse  ante  Troiana  tempora  invenimus  apud  Homerum.” 

I  am  not  without  my  suspicion  that  Pliny  meant  to  say  that  waxed  tablets , 
for  writing  on,  were  used  even  at  this  very  ancient  period.  Ceris  seems  to  be 
the  most  common  reading :  Trombelli,  however,  following  the  opinion  of  Har¬ 
duin,  has  a  long  article  upon  this  passage,  in  favour  of  reading  “  aut  schedis 
instead  of  “  aut  ceris  ”  and  maintains,  that  the  pugillares,  or  tablets,  which 
were  carried  about  for  the  convenience  of  writing  on,  were  not  prepared  with 
wax  until  much  later  times.  At  how  early  a  period  we  are  to  date  the  first 
use  of  wax  for  painting  on,  by  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  I  pretend  not  to 
determine  ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  it  was  used  as 
early  for  writing  on ;  and  if  so,  the  use  of  waxed  pugillares  in  very  ancient 
times  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established. 

Ovid,  speaking  of  Biblis  (Metam.  lib.  ix.)  has  these  beautiful  lines : 

“  Et  meditata  manu  componit  verba  trementi : 

Dextra  tenet  ferrum,  vacuam  tenet  altera  ceram. 

Incipit,  et  dubitat :  scribit,  damnatque  tabellas : 

Et  notat,  et  delet . 

Scripta  soror  fuerat :  visum  est  delere  sororem ; 

Verbaque  correctis  incidere  talia  ceris.” 

But,  because  Ovid  was  a  writer  of  fables,  Trombelli  will  not  admit  his  autho¬ 
rity,  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  ;  which  seems  to  me  very  strange  ; 

c  “  Linteorum  librorum,”  says  he,  “  frequens  apud  Livium  mentio .  At  non  haec 

charta  nostra  vulgaris  fuit,  quae  fit  ex  linteis  contritis  et  maceratis  :  quod  multo  posteriore  aevo 
repertum.  Lintei  dicebantur  libri,  quod  in  telam  linteam  descripti,  quemadmodum  hac  aetate 
pingere  in  iisdem  pictores  solent,” 
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especially  as  he  states  his  belief,  that  it  was  practised  in  very  remote  times  by 
the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Etruscans,  from  which  nations  the  Romans,  he  thinks, 
probably  learnt  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  numerous  other  passages,  in 
proof  of  its  universal  use  in  classical  Roman  times.  The  following  from  Plau¬ 
tus  (Bacch.  iv.  4.  76.)  well  describes  a  quick  amanuensis  : 

“  Chre.  Cape  stylum  propere,  et  tabellas  tu  has  mihi. 

M.  N.  Quid  postea?  Chre .  Quod  jubebo,  scribito  istic. 

M.  N.  Ne  interturba ;  jam  imperatum  in  cera  est.” 

These  tablets  were  in  general  use  in  schools.  Prudentius,  in  his  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cassianus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  boys  whom  he 
had  taught,  has  these  lines  : 

“  Innumeri  circum  pueri,  miserable  visu, 

Confossa  parvis  membra  figebant  stylis  ; 

Unde,  pugillares  soliti  percurrere  ceras , 

Scholare  murmur  adnotantes  scripserant.” 

The  custom  of  writing  in  this  manner  was  very  generally  adopted ;  because, 
says  Quintilian,  “  it  is  so  easy  to  write  on  wax,  and  to  cancel  that  which  has 
been  written,  and  then  to  write  on  it  again (Instit.  Orat.  lib.  x.  cap.  3.) 
“  Scribi  optime  in  ceris,  in  quibus  facillima  est  ratio  delendi.”  And  also  be¬ 
cause  the  writer  had  not  the  trouble  of  dipping  his  pen  every  minute  in  ink, 
and  therefore  could  be  more  expeditious:  “  Quae  (membranse)  ut  juvant  aciem, 
ita  crebra  relatione,  quoad  intinguntur  calami,  morantur  inanum,  et  cogitationis 
impetum  frangunt.” 

Sometimes,  according  to  the  same  author,  wax  tablets  were  made  of  consi¬ 
derable  dimensions  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  used  by  students  as  we  now 
use  slates. 

Trombelli  says,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  use  of  these  waxed  pugillares 
was  discontinued  in  Italy,  soon  after  the  inundation  of  the  barbarous  nations. 
But  it  continued  in  Germany  in  the  eighth  century.  Wililbaldus,  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  S.  Boniface,  is  said  to  have  written  the  life  of  that  eminent  bishop  and 
martyr,  first  on  waxed  tablets  (on  account  of  the  facility  they  afforded  of  erasing 
and  altering)  and  afterwards  to  have  copied  it  out  fair  on  parchment  (Actor. 
S.  S.  cap.  iii.  num.  14.  YitaS.  Bonifac.  die  5  Junii,  pag.  476,  tom.  i.):  and  that 
the  practice  prevailed  elsewhere,  several  centuries  later,  we  learn  from  the  au- 
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thors  of  the  “Nouveau  Traitede  Diplomatique,”  (vol.  i.  p.458.)  who  describe 
books  of  waxed  tablets  still  existing,  and  containing  accounts  of  the  travelling 
expenses,  &c.  of  Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  years  1301-7,  written  at  the  time.  The 
waxed  pages  of  these  books  are  said  to  be  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  so  do  those 
appear,  which  we  see  represented,  with  projecting  margins  all  round,  in  some 
of  the  decorative  paintings  found  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  &c.  (See  “  Le 
Pitture  d’Ercolano  ”) 

The  Pugillares  appear  to  have  been  of  various  kinds,  and  not  always 
prepared  with  wax :  some  were  made  in  the  form  of  diptychs,  or  books ; 
and  had  thin  laminae  of  wood  or  ivory,  or  perhaps  leaves  of  parchment,  fixed 
within  the  covers  :  others  had  the  leaves  kept  together  by  a  wire  or  ribbon 
which  passed  through  a  hole  common  to  all  of  them,  so  that  they  opened  like 
a  fan. 

Martial  has  several  Epigrams  upon  Pugillares  of  different  sorts,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  xivth  book  :  among  them  the  two  following : 

“  Pugillares  eburnei.”  (Epigr.  v.) 

“  Languida  ne  tristes  obscurent  lumina  cerae, 

Nigra  tibi  niveum  litera  pingat  ebur.” 

It  requires  good  eyes,  he  means  to  say,  to  peruse  what  is  written  with  the 
style  upon  dark-coloured  waxed  tablets  ;  but  letters,  written  with  black  upon 
white  ivory,  are  read  with  the  greatest  facility. 

“  Pugillares  membranei.”  (Epigr.  vii.) 

“  Esse  puta  ceras,  licet  hsec  membrana  vocetur  : 

Delebis,  quoties  scripta  novare  voles.” 

These  appear  to  have  been  like  our  books  of  ass’s-skin  :  as  on  waxed  tablets, 
the  owner  might  rub  out  what  he  had  previously  written  upon  them,  and 
write  again  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

Trombelli  says,  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  term  pugillares  acquired  in  the 
course  of  time  a  more  ample  signification  than  it  had  originally.  In  Gruterus 
(p.  174,  Amsterd.  1707)  is  an  inscription  in  which  are  mentioned,  “  Pugil¬ 
lares  membranacii  operculis  eboreis which  were  left  to  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Reggio,  by  a  certain  T.  Ebervenius  Sabinus ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  these 
were  not  such  as  are  commonly  called  Pugillares ;  but  MSS.  (codices)  with 
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numerous  leaves,  enriched  by  handsome  covers  of  ivory.  See,  says  he,  what 
is  said  by  the  Canon  Mazzocchi,  when  speaking  of  the  “  Dittico  Quiriniano.” 

“  Mox  aemulatione  circa  bibliothecas  regum  Ptolomaei  et  Eumenis,  suppri- 
mente  chartas  Ptolomseo,”  (that  is,  Ptolomy  having  prohibited  the  extraction 
of  papyrus  from  Egypt,)  “  idem  Varro  membranas  Pergami  tradidit  repertas.” 
— Pliny,  in  the  before  cited  passage. 

But  Herodotus,  Lib.  v.  num.  58,  (Londini,  1679,  fol.)  who  is  believed 
to  have  lived  480  years  before  Christ,  besides  that  he  speaks  of  the  very 
ancient  use  of  papyrus  (or  biblus)  says,  also,  that  the  skins  of  goats  and 
sheep  had  long  been  used  for  writing  on  by  the  Ionians.  The  practice  of 
writing,  both  on  papyrus,  and  on  the  skins  of  animals,  must  therefore  be 
dated  several  centuries  before  the  times  mentioned  by  Pliny:  though  in  the 
time  of  Eumenes,  who  lived  180  years  before  Christ,  an  improved  mode  of 
preparing  skins  may  have  been  discovered  at  Pergamus ;  which  occasioned  fine 
parchment  to  be  afterwards  called  by  that  name  in  Italy,  and  to  be  from  thence¬ 
forth  much  more  generally  used  for  writing  on,  than  it  had  been  before. 

Besides  the  substances,  mentioned  in  the  above  passage  of  Pliny,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  from  very  ancient  times,  various  others  were  used  for 
writing  on  ;  and  among  them  the  intestines  of  elephants  and  other  large  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  skins  of  serpents.  In  the  great  fire  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Basiliscus,  a  manuscript  roll,  120  feet  long,  is  said  to  have 
been  destroyed,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  dragon  or  serpent ;  whereon  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  ancient  heroes,  per¬ 
haps  those  of  the  Argonauts,  were  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  above  sup¬ 
posed  length  of  this  serpent,  has  been  thought  to  throw  an  air  of  fable  over  this 
notice;  but  may  not  the  reptile  have  been  in  reality  but  one-third  of  the 
above  length  ;  and  may  not  his  skin  have  been  cut  into  three  breadths,  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  for  the  purpose,  and  joined  together  at  the  ends  ?  I  learn  from 
the  authors  of  the  “Nou.  Traiffi  de  Diplomatique,'’  (vol.  i.  p.  477)  that  Petrarch 
wore  a  simple  dress  of  smooth  leather,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  at  once 
to  write  down  such  thoughts  as  occurred  to  his  fancy,  and  as  he  deemed  worth 
preserving ;  and  that  this  dress,  covered  with  his  writing,  was  preserved,  so 
long  afterwards  as  1527,  as  a  precious  literary  monument. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that,  besides  what  we  should  now  call  papyrus , 
VOL.  xxvi. 
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other  sorts  of  paper  were  manufactured,  and  used  for  writing  on,  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  for  inferior  purposes ;  some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  so  very  unlike 
our  ordinary  papers  as  is  commonly  supposed:  though  I  am  aware  that  Pliny 
does  not  seem  to  countenance  such  an  opinion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of 
the  ancient  Roman  papers,  of  various  sizes  and  qualities,  the  hieratica  or  sact'a, 
the  Augusta ,  the  Liviana ,  the  amphitheatrica,  the  Fanniana,  the  Saitica,  the 
regia,  the  macrocolum,  and  the  amphoretica,  or  common  waste  paper,  &c.  as 
having  been  all  made  of  the  papyrus. 

I  lately  mentioned  the  above  conjecture  to  a  friend,  whom  I  knew  to  be  well 
read  in  the  classics.  It  immediately  struck  him  that  there  might  be  something 
in  it ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  sent  me  the  following  lines  from  Horace :  Epist.  i. 
lib.  ii.  269-70 : 

“  £  Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 
Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chcirtis  amicitur  ineptis.’ 

44  He  says,  that 4  he  does  not  wish  to  be  celebrated  in  bad  poetry,  nor  exposed 
in  an  open  box  -with  the  author,  and  conveyed  into  the  street  that  sells  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  spices,  and  pepper,  and  whatever  is  wrapped  up  in  impertinent 
writings.’  This  is  equivalent  to  being  sent  to  the  trunk-makers. 

44  But,”  he  adds,  44  a  case,  more  in  point,  I  have  found  in  Martials  Ep.  ii.  lib. 
iii.  addressed  4  to  his  book.’ 

i  Festina  tibi  vindicem  parare, 

Ne  nigram  cito  raptus  in  culinam 
Cordyllas  madida  tegas  papyro, 

Vel  thuris  piperisque  sis  cucullus.’ d 

44  4  Make  haste  to  secure  a  patron,  lest  you  should  be  hurried  into  the  smoky 
kitchen,  and  your  paper  be  used  to  wrap  up  little  fish,  or  be  converted  into  a 
twisted  wrapper  to  hold  frankincense  and  pepper.’  ” 

44  In  the  Variorum  edition  which  I  am  using,”  continues  my  friend,  44  there 
is  a  Latin  note  upon  the  second  line — 4  Ne  damneris  in  culinam  pro  charta  in- 
epta  waste  paper.’  But  the  word  cucullus  is  very  explanatory :  it  is  a  hood 

d  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  addresses  these  lines  to  his  autograph  manuscript,  written,  we  may 
conclude,  not  on  the  finest  kind  of  paper:  after  which  he  congratulates  it  upon  having  been  well 
received  by  Faustinus :  “  Now,  ’  he  says,  “  you  are  safe  ;  and  copies  of  you  will  be  made  by  the 
caligraphists,  perfumed  with  cedar,  and  enriched  with  purple  and  other  becoming  ornaments.” 
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or  cowl ;  and  here  means  the  twisted  paper  wrapper  into  which  we  put  sugar¬ 
plums.  Now,  could  the  papyrus  be  converted  to  such  an  use?” 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  should  say,  no.  The  brittle  nature  of  papyrus, 
if  we  can  at  all  judge  of  what  it  originally  was,  from  what  it  is  now,  would  have 
rendered  it  unfit  for  wrappers  of  this  kind. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  seems  much  to  favour  my  con¬ 
jecture,  that  other  papers,  beside  papyrus ,  were  used  at  this  time  by  the 
Romans  for  writing  on.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Herculanensium 
Voluminum  quae  supersunt,”  (Naples  1809),  we  have  certain  fragments  of  a 
Latin  poem ;  the  only  manuscript  of  the  collection  in  that  language  that  has 
yet  been  published.  In  their  preface,  the  editors  inform  us,  that  inconceivable 
difficulties  have  attended  all  their  endeavours  to  unroll  the  Latin  papyri ;  such 
as  they  can  only  account  for  by  supposing  the  papyrus,  on  which  they  were 
written,  to  have  been  manufactured  in  a  different  manner  from  that  used  for  the 
Greek  MSS.  And  Sir  William  Gell,  writing  upon  the  authority  of  a  treatise  by 
the  Canonico  Iorio,  published  in  1825,  confirms  this.  Speaking  of  the  Hercula¬ 
neum  MSS.  generally,  he  says  :  u  Many  were  found  to  be  illegible  from  having 
originally  been  written  with  pale  ink.  Some  appeared  to  have  been  below  the 
others,  and  to  have  been  formed  by  the  humidity  into  a  hard  and  almost  petrified 
substance.  These  were  considered  as  quite  hopeless,  having  become  a  well- 
united  mass,  scarcely  to  be  penetrated  by  a  needle.  Others  had  a  degree  of 
durability  equal  to  plumbago,  and  might  have  been  used  as  chalks.  The 
papyri  are  only  written  on  one  side,  except  in  a  single  instance,  where  the  roll 
was  not  sufficiently  long.  Some  were  absolutely  powder,  and  when  the  dust 
was  blown  away,  the  writing  disappeared ;  so  that  the  Canonico  Iorio  calls 
them  the  ghosts  of  papyri.  It  appears  that  the  Latin  manuscripts  are  more 
difficult  to  unroll  than  the  Greek ,  so  that,  of  2366  columns  and  fragments 
already  opened,  only  40  are  Latin .  ’ 

Now,  from  all  this  there  appears  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  collection,  generally,  were  not  written  on  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  although  the  world  has  all  along  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  the  whole  papyri. 

Something,  without  doubt,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  hammering,  and 
other  processes,  which  Pliny  states  to  have  been  used  by  the  preparers  of  papy¬ 
rus,  or  the  paper-makers,  of  Rome  ;  which  may  have  had  the  effect  of  break- 
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ing  the  texture  of  the  thin  layers  of  papyrus  of  which,  pasted  together,  the 
paper  was  made ;  whereas  the  papyrus  on  which  the  Greek  manuscripts  were 
written,  may  have  been  imported  from  Egypt,  where  the  ancient  and  more 
simple  way  of  preparing  it,  we  may  suppose,  continued  to  prevail.  But,  this, 
I  think,  will  not  account  for  the  very  great  difference,  above  noticed,  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Herculaneum  collection  generally, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  persons  employed  at  Naples  have  encoun¬ 
tered  in  all  their  attempts  to  unroll  the  Latin  manuscripts. 

It  appears  to  me  very  possible  that  the  ancient  paper,  or  papyrus -makers,  of 
Italy,  and  among  them  Fannius  himself,  who  had  so  large  a  manufactory  of 
paper  at  Rome,  might,  in  times  of  great  scarcity  of  the  plant  papyrus,  have 
been  accustomed  to  attempt  the  use  of  other  materials ;  especially  for  papers 
of  the  inferior  kinds  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  mixing  the  less  valuable  parts  of  the 
plant  with  them  ;  and  of  course  doing  it  secretly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  penalty,  of  making  their  papers,  or  papyri,  as  they  were 
called,  of  adulterated  materials.  I  can  conceive  this  to  have  happened,  with¬ 
out  even  the  inquisitive  Pliny’s  knowing  any  thing  about  it ;  and  that  thus, 
even  in  ancient  times,  without  any  historian  having  been  enabled  to  tell  us 
how  or  when,  the  art  of  making  papers  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  much 
resembling  such  as  we  now  have,  may  have  been  by  degrees  discovered  and 
practised.  But  I  submit  my  conjectures  on  this  head,  with  all  due  deference, 
to  the  future  consideration  of  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  notice  a  well-known  passage,  in  the  “  Tractatus  contra 
Judaeos,”  (cap.  5)  of  Petrus  Cluniacensis,  a  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  wherein,  enumerating  the  various  substances  books  are  composed  of, 
he  speaks  of  paper  [for  though  he  uses  not  the  word,  it  is  necessarily  implied,] 
made  of  the  scrapings  of  old  cloths ,  and  other  vile  materials  :  “  Legit,  inquit, 
(Judaeus)/*  says  he,  “  Deus  in  Coelis,  librum  Talmuth.  Sed  cujusmodi  librum  ? 
Si  talem,  quales  quotidie  in  uso  legendi  habemus,  utique  ex  pellibus  arietum, 
hircorum,  vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  Orientalium  paludum,  aut  ex 
rasuris  veterum  pannorum ,  seu  ex  qualihet  alia  forte  viliore  materia  com- 
pactos,  et  pennis  avium  vel  calamis  palustrium  locorum,  qualibet  tinctura  in- 
fectis,  descriptos.”  Trombelli  observes,  that  if  paper  similar  to  what  we  now 
use,  is  not  here  intended  to  be  described,  he  cannot  divine  what  is.  Maffei 
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thought  these  old  cloths  must  have  been  of  cotton,  and  so,  it  is  probable  some 
of  them  were.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were  all  so :  and 
what  can  be  meant  by  the  “  seu  ex  qualibet  alia  viliore  materia;”  unless,  that 
all  sorts  of  inferior  substances  capable  of  being  so  applied,  among  them,  per¬ 
haps,  hemp,  and  the  remains  of  old  cordage,  were  used  at  this  period  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  One  thing  is  evident,  that,  whatever  the  materials  of 
which  this  paper  was  made,  it  is  not  here  spoken  of  as  a  new  invention.  Nay, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  conjectured  that,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  considered  as  an  old  invention ;  as  immediately  before  his  mention  of  this 
paper,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  papyrus  ;  the  use  of  which  is  universally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  discontinued  in  Europe,  some  centuries  before. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  paper 
was  manufactured  of  mixed  materials ;  though  for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  wire  sieves,  to  let  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the  pulp,  may  not  have 
been  thought  of ;  and,  till  then,  paper  may  have  been  made  by  a  process  very 
similar  to  that  employed  by  our  hatters  in  making  felt :  which  supposition 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  great  strength  and  thickness  which  I  have 
commonly  observed  in  the  oldest  papers  I  have  seen.  But  I  give  this  as  a  con¬ 
jecture,  and  do  not  pretend  to  say  when  the  use  of  the  sieve  was  first  introduced. 

It  was  the  common  opinion  when  Mafl'ei  wrote,  and  has  since  continued, 
that  no  other  paper,  except  that  made  of  cotton,  was  known  in  Europe  till 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  “  Istoria  Diplomatica,”  (p.  77)  he  says : 
(t  Father  Harduin  asserts  the  having  seen  documents  upon  paper  such  as  ours, 
of  earlier  date  than  1200;  but  it  is  easy  to  mistake  cotton  paper  for  the 
other.  In  Italy,  certainly,  where  that  made  from  linen  rags  was  invented,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  writing  upon  such  paper  before  1300 ;  and 
if  we  speak  of  instruments,  no  one  has  passed  through  my  hands  more  ancient 
than  a  certain  investment  of  tithes  ;  which  I  mention  as  being  among  my  family 
papers,  and  which  was  given,  in  1367,  by  Pietro  della  Scala,  Bishop  of  Verona, 
to  Gregorio  Mafl'ei,  son  of  Rolandino.” 

Now  I  must  observe  on  this  passage  of  Mafl'ei,  that  the  notion  here  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him,  of  dividing  all  old  papers  into  two  distinct  kinds  ;  viz.  that 
made  from  linen  rags ,  and  that  made  from  cotton,  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
errors  ;  which  have,  I  think,  greatly  impeded  the  endeavours  of  learned  men  to 
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trace  the  history  of  the  invention  of  paper-making.  Meerman  had  the  same 
idea ;  [See  “  Gerardi  Meerman,  et  doctornm  virorum  ad  eum  epistolae  atque 
observationes  de  chartae  vulgaris  seu  linece  origine.  Edidit,  et  praefat.  in- 
struxit  Jacobus  Van  Vaasen,  Hagae-Comitum,  apud  Nicolaum  Van  Dalen. 
mdcclxvii.]  and,  in  consequence,  when  any  one  of  his  correspondents  sent 
him  a  specimen  of  paper,  in  which  he  thought  he  detected  anything  not  linen, 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  it  as  our  ordinary  paper,  and  immediately  called  it 
cotton  paper.  V,  as  Maffei  says,  it  be  easy  to  mistake  cotton  paper  for  our 
common  paper,  it  surely  follows  that  the  latter  may  sometimes  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  cotton  paper :  and  indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  convinced, 
that  paper  made  from  mixed  materials,  has  been  often  wrongly  termed 
cotton  paper.  I  may  add,  that  the  distinction  between  pure  cotton  paper,  and 
the  other  kinds,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  certain  letters,  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Petrie,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  in 
the  Tower  of  London  :  the  oldest  of  these,  (one  of  which  is  addressed  to  our 
King  Henry  III.  by  Raymond,  the  son  of  Raymond  Count  of  Toulouse,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  written  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  who  died  in 
1222)  being  upon  very  strong  paper,  made,  certainly  as  I  should  say,  of  mixed 
materials;  whilst  in  several  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  written  upon  genuine  cotton 
paper  of  no  great  thickness,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  present  themselves  every 
where  at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  might, 
even  now,  be  spun  into  thread. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  linen  rags  in  paper,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  were 
so  employed  very  early  ;  and,  of  course,  most  in  those  parts  where  linen  most 
abounded :  but  oftener  than  not  I  suspect  they  were  mixed  with  other  mate¬ 
rials,  even  in  papers  of  the  finer  kinds.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  an  undoubted  original  drawing  by  Giotto,  for  his  celebrated  mosaic  of 
the  Bark  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  executed  by  him,  I  think,  before  1290; 
which  drawing  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
It  was  formerly  engraved  in  a  work  of  Metz,  and  more  recently  in  one  of 
my  own.  It  is  boldly  done  with  a  pen,  upon  paper  somewhat  thin,  made 
evidently  upon  a  sieve,  and  of  very  inferior  materials ;  and,  indeed,  as  well 
from  its  texture  as  colour,  I  should  say  that  but  little  linen  had  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  pulp,  and  that  hemp  was  one  of  its  chief  ingredients. 
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The  following  passage  in  Maffei,  (“Istoria  Diplomatica,”  pp.  78,  79)  could 
we  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  it,  would  furnish  us  with  a 
monument  of  cotton  paper,  earlier,  by  several  centuries,  than  any  other  hitherto 
known.  Speaking  of  the  famous  manuscript  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  preserved 
in  the  Ducal  treasury  at  Venice,  he  says  : 

“  The  author  of  the  ‘  Diario  Italico,’  (Montfaucon,)  judged  this  MS.  to  be 
written  on  papyrus.  A  letter  therein  produced  of  the  year  1564,  assures  us 
that  it  was  even  then  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  that  not  only  it  could  not  be  read, 
but  even  the  number  of  the  gatherings  could  not  be  ascertained,  (Diar.  c.  iv 
et  viii.  Pal.  1.  i.  c.  2.) :  so  long  ago,  therefore,  the  whole  was  spoiled  and  stuck 
together,  in  consequeuce  of  the  damp ;  which  could  not  have  happened  to 

papyrus . But  I,”  he  continues,  “have  now  to  say,  that  this  manuscript 

of  the  Evangelist  was  neither  written  on  papyrus ,  nor  on  parchment ,  but  on 
cotton  paper.  Of  this  fact  I  have  convinced  myself  by  several  times  examining 
and  handling  it.  The  damp,  during  so  many  centuries,  has  reduced  the  perished 
gatherings  into  a  conglutinated  mass  of  a  white  colour,  like  the  primitive  paste 

of  cotton  and  water  of  which  the  paper  was  originally  made . It  is  not 

however,  on  this  account,  to  be  supposed  that  this  celebrated  MS.  is  not 
of  very  high  antiquity  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  cotton  paper  was  made  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  Levant ;  and  as  the  square  form  of  the  MS.  is  of  itself 
indicative  of  its  venerable  age.’’e 

e  The  vulgar  tradition  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist  him¬ 
self,  has  long  been  discredited  among  the  learned:  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  consider  it 
of  a  date  not  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  Montfaucon  assures  us  that  it 
is,  or  was,  written  in  Latin,  [I  express  myself  thus,  as  not  even  a  word  of  it  has  been  legible  for 
some  centuries,]  and  not  in  the  Greek  language,  as  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  case  :  in 
proof  of  which  he  notices  the  frequent  occurrence  of  letters  which  have  no  place  in  the  Greek 
alphabet ;  the  D,  for  example,  and  the  R.  He,  as  has  been  said,  thought  the  material  it  was 
written  on,  papyrus. 

There  is  a  very  learned  and  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  subject  of  this  manuscript  by 
Laur.  a  Turre,  p.  dxlvii.  et  seq.  in  the  “  Evangeliarum  Quadruplex  ”  of  Blanchinius :  in  which 
it  seems  to  be  proved,  that  it  originally  made  part  of  a  celebrated  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels,  written  on  thin  parchment,  and  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  manuscript  of  Forli, 
It  appears  that,  many  centuries  ago,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  taken  out  of  this  manuscript; 
that  it  was  afterwards  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Evangelist  himself ;  that  this  Gospel  was 
comprised  in  seven  gatherings  ;  that  the  two  last  gatherings  were  given  in  1355  to  the  Emperor 
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The  manuscripts  which  have  been  found  in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  are,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  of  them  rolls.  This  circumstance 
(notwithstanding  that  we  have  the  representations  of  Pugillares  with  leaves,  in 
several  of  the  paintings)  is  of  a  nature  to  occasion  some  doubt  as  to  the  use  of 
square  books  (codices),  such  as  we  now  have,  in  ancient  times  ;  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  induced  here  to  produce  a  few  passages  from  writers  of  those  times  which 
relate,  or  are  supposed  to  refer  to  them ;  though  as  we  possess  a  few  square 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  which  the  best  judges 
have  recognized  as  being  of  an  age  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  remote  as  that  at 
which  I  am  disposed  to  date  the  particular  manuscript  under  consideration, 
it  may  seem  scarcely  necessary. 

Rolled  manuscripts,  as  has  been  just  shewn  of  those  of  Herculaneum,  were 
commonly  written  only  on  one  side;  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  books  of  collections,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
younger  Pliny  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  which  he  says  (Lib.  iii.  epist.  5) 
were  written  in  a  very  small  hand  on  both  sides  the  paper  or  parchment, 
were  square  manuscripts.  It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  this  letter  he  often 
uses  the  term  volumen ;  but  that  word  and  liber  appear  to  have  been  indifferently 
used  by  him  and  other  writers  of  the  time  in  speaking  of  every  kind  of  book. 
The  inconvenience  of  a  rolled  manuscript  written  on  both  sides  is  manifest. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  “  Pugillares  membranacii  operculis  eboriis ,” 
which  were  left  to  the  town  of  Reggio  by  T.  Ebervenius  Sabinus,  are  believed 
to  have  been  square  books  with  numerous  leaves  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  with 
the  date  at  which  this  person  lived ;  though  we  know  that  it  was  in  pagan 
times,  as  his  pugillares  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Seneca, 
however,  (De  Brevit.  Vitae,  cap.  xiii.)  says:  “Plurium  tabularum  contextus 
caudex  apud  antiquos  dicitur  ;  unde  publicae  tabulae  codices  dicuntur.” 

Christ.  Gotti.  Schawrzius,  in  his  work  “  De  Ornamentis  Librorum  ”  (4to 

Charles  IV.  and  deposited  in  a  church  at  Prague  ;  and  that  the  remaining  five  gatherings  were 
transported  in  1420  to  Venice.  It  is  stated  in  this  Dissertation,  that  in  1720  the  father  of  Blan- 
chinius  was  permitted  by  the  Venetian  government  to  examine  the  manuscript  in  the  Ducal 
treasury  minutely ;  and  that,  then,  not  even  a  letter  of  the  writing  could  be  discerned  j  but  that 
all  those  who  assisted  at  the  examination,  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  material  on 
which  it  had  been  written  was  parchment. 
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Lipsiae  1756)  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Martial,  in  his  Epigrams  (Lib.  xiv.) 
headed,  “  Ovidius  in  membranis ,”  (i  Homerus  in  membranis <e  Cicero  et 
Livius  in  membranis”  &c.  is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  of  square  manu¬ 
scripts  of  those  authors,  written  on  parchment,  and  not  of  rolls.  The  leaves 
of  square  manuscripts,  whatever  the  substances  they  were  made  of,  were  called 
tabulae,  or  tahellce ,  or  folia ,  indifferently.  Thus  in  the  Epigram  192,  lib.  xiv. 

“  Ovidii  Metamorphosis  in  membranis.” 

“  Haec  tibi,  multiplici  quae  structa  est  massa  tabella, 

Carmina  Nasonis  quinque  decemque  gerit.” 

“  This  book  (massa)  which  is  made  of  numerous  (or  many-folded)  leaves 
(tabella),  contains  the  fifteen  books  of  Naso.” 

And  in  like  manner,  in  Epigr.  186. 

“  Virgilius  in  membrana.” 

“  Quam  brevis  immensum  cepit  membrana  Maronem  ! 

Ipsius  vultus  prima  tabella  gerit.” 

“  What  small-sized  parchment  contains  the  great  Maro  !  The  first  leaf 
bears  his  own  portrait.” 

He  also  uses  “multiplicem  pellem,”for  “codicem,”  Epigr.  184. 

(t  Homerus  in  membranis.” 

“  Ilias  et  Priami  regnis  inimicus  Ulysses 
Multiplici  pariter  condita  pelle  latent.” 

“  The  Iliad,  and  (the  story  of)  Ulysses,  the  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  Priam, 
lie  compressed,  in  like  manner,  in  many-folded  skins.” 

Besides  that  rolled  manuscripts,  as  has  been  said,  were  written  only  on  one  side, 
their  shape,  and  the  looseness  with  which  they  were  rolled,  necessarily  caused 
them  to  occupy  much  more  space,  in  proportion  to  the  matter  contained  in 
them,  than  was  the  case  with  square  manuscripts ;  the  leaves  of  which,  besides 
being  written  on  both  sides,  were  also  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  by  the  bookbinder.  To  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  square  manu¬ 
scripts  (or  codices)  Schawrzius  supposes  Martial  to  refer  in  Epigr.  190. 

<c  Livius  in  membranis.” 

“  Pellibus  exiguis  arctatur  Livius  ingens, 

Quem  mea  vix  totum  bibliotheca  capit.” 

“  Within  small  skins  is  compressed  the  enormous  (work  of)  Livy,  which 
(written  on  rolls)  my  bookcase  can  scarcely  contain.” 

VOL.  xxvi. 
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By  the  term  ‘bibliotheca,’  in  this  place,  I  conceive  to  be  meant  one  of  those 
round  or  oval  boxes,  in  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  rolled 
volumes,  and  of  which  so  many  representations  may  be  seen  in  the  paintings 
of  Herculaneum,  and  in  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  These  boxes  were  flat 
at  bottom,  and  had  commonly  a  flat  lid  with  a  hinge  and  fastening.  They  were 
of  moderate  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  easily  portable ;  each  containing  from  eight 
to  ten  or  a  dozen  manuscripts,  which  stood  in  them  upright.  A  library,  there¬ 
fore,  consisted  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  boxes.  Catullus,  excusing 
himself  to  Manlius,  for  not  having  sent  him  certain  verses  which  he  had  asked 
for,  states,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  had  only  brought  one  of  his  cases  of 
books  with  him : 

“  Hue  una  ex  multis  capsula  me  sequitur.” 

They  were  also  called  scrinia.  Thus  Ovid,  (Trist.  lib.  i.  El.  i.  v.  105-6), 
addressing  his  book  : 

st  Quum  tamen  in  nostrum  fueris  penetrale  receptus, 

Contigerisque  tuam,  scrinia  curva ,  domum &c. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  square  manuscripts,  which  before  Martial  lived, 
perhaps,  had  been  but  rarely  used,  except  for  books  of  accounts  and  registers, 
began  in  his  time  to  come  much  into  vogue  ;  and  that  he,  perceiving  the 
advantage  of  them  over  rolled  manuscripts,  therefore  wrote  as  above. 

I  may  add  on  this  subject,  that,  in  a  volume  of  Italian  drawings  of  antique 
bassi-relievi  at  Rome,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Charles  Towneley,  Esq.  and 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  I  find  one,  which  Mr.  Towneley  observes 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  urn,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  then  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  are  the  remains  of  a  sitting  figure  with 
a  square  book,  open,  in  the  left  hand  ; — that,  upon  one  of  the  fragments  of 
ancient  drinking-glasses,  which  are  so  eruditely  illustrated  by  Buonarruoti,  in 
the  work  which  I  shall  now  have  occasion  to  speak  of,  Christ  is  represented 
preaching,  holding  in  his  hand  a  square  book ; — and,  moreover,  that  Euse¬ 
bius,  in  his  life  of  Constantine  (Book  iv.  chap.  37) — I  quote  the  Latin  of 
Schawrzius — mentions  his  having  transmitted  to  that  Emperor  “  terniones  et 
quaterniones,”  (that  is,  “  gatherings  containing  sometimes  three  and  some¬ 
times  four  sheets,”)  “  in  eodicibus  magnifice  exornata.” 
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1  now  come  to  the  more  important  question,  as  to  the  use  of  minuscule 
writing  by  the  ancient  Romans.  In  my  endeavours  to  collect  evidence  upon 
this  point,  the  first  book  I  chanced  to  take  up  was  the  very  interesting  volume 
of  Buonarruoti,  intituled,  “  Osservazioni  sopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  Vasi  an¬ 
tichi  di  vetro,”  &c.  fol.  Firenze,  1716;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  eminent 
antiquary  happens  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  at  any  length  in  support  of 
the  belief  which  I  seek  to  establish ;  though  he  did  it  only  incidentally,  in 
the  course  of  his  argument  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  fragments. 

The  fragments  treated  of  in  this  work  are  the  bottoms  of  broken  drinking 
glasses,  which,  with  other  remnants  of  trifling  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  have 
been  found  at  different  times  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  stuck  in  the  mortar 
covering  the  different  urns  or  niches  in  which  the  early  Christians  were  buried. 
They  are  ornamented  with  figures,  accompanied  generally  by  inscriptions ;  the 
whole,  in  those  of  most  common  occurrence,  being  scratched  or  drawn  upon 
the  glass  with  a  point,  upon  a  gold  ground.  The  subjects  of  some  of  them 
are  pagan  ;  but  the  greater  part  represent  stories  from  Holy  Writ,  or  the  figures 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  that  of  Christ  himself,  or  devout  representa¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  first  martyrs.  Buonarruoti  believes  these  things  to  have 
been  placed,  as  above-mentioned,  by  the  early  Christians,  as  memoranda,  which 
should  enable  them  readily  to  find  the  places  where  their  deceased  friends  were 
buried,  when,  upon  anniversaries,  or  other  solemn  occasions,  they  desired  to 
visit  their  tombs.  As  memorials  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  and  of  the 
simplicity  of  her  worship,  they  possess  the  highest  interest :  Buonarruoti 
argues  that  some  of  them  may  be  as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  that  they 
are  all  anterior  to  the  Dioclesian  persecution. 

“  The  places,”  says  he,  “  in  which  these  fragments  of  drinking-glasses  have 
been  found,  furnish  a  strong  ground  in  favour  of  their  antiquity.  In  my  time, 
when  for  amusemeut  I  have  visited  the  catacombs,  the  diggers,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  part  not  hitherto  examined,  always  went  seeking  for  new  corridors  or 

galleries  ; . and  so,  excavating  and  searching,  they  discovered  such  as 

had  not  been  before  explored ;  either  entirely  filled  up  with  earth,  or  at  least 
half  so,  or  as  high  as  three  or  four  rows  of  sepulchres  ;  and  in  these  places  have 

been  discovered  these  fragments,  &c .  Now,  at  what  time  can  these 

corridors  have  been  filled  up?  Not  after  the  Church  enjoyed  peace;  as  we 
know  that  the  Christians  and  the  supreme  Pontiff's  took  the  greatest  care  of 
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them,  and  held  them  in  the  highest  veneration ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  they  were  filled  up  then.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  probable  that  this 
was  done  during  the  severe  persecution  of  Dioclesian  ;  and  that  the  Christians, 
in  order  that  the  Pagans,  without,  should  see  no  signs  of  the  excavation  of  new 
corridors,  necessary  for  the  burial  of  the  numerous  martyrs  which  every  day 
required  sepulture,  were  obliged,  with  the  earth  excavated  upon  those  occa¬ 
sions,  to  fill  up  the  old  corridors  that  were  near  them . We  may  fairly 

conclude,  therefore,  that  these  fragments  of  drinking-glasses,  which  have  been 
found  in  the  corridors  that  had  been  filled  up,  are  older  than  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  and  indeed  that,  being  fragments  of  vases  previously  broken,  they 
are  considerably  older  :  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  of  a  time  in  which  the 
Church  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  which  was  under  the  Emperor  Gordian,  and 
after  the  reign  of  Valerian  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  head-dresses  of  certain  portraits 
of  women,  in  some  of  these  fragments,  accord  very  well  with  that  period,  as 
will  be  shewn  hereafter ;  besides,  that,  in  those  times  of  peace  and  security,  the 
Christians  could  have  had  no  fears  of  being  known  for  such,  by  the  sacred 
images  on  their  vases.” 

Buonarruoti  then  speaks  of  the  well-known  monogram  denoting  by 
two  Greek  letters  the  name  of  Christ;  and  which  is  found  on  several  of 
these  glass  fragments.  He  is  aware  of  the  common  belief,  that  this  mono¬ 
gram  was  first  invented  by  Constantine,  and  that,  consequently,  the  anti¬ 
quaries  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  all  monuments,  upon  which  it  is  found,  to 
the  time  of  that  Emperor,  or  later.  This  opinion,  however,  he  thinks  decidedly 
erroneous.  “  It  is  not  credible,”  he  observes,  “  that  the  vast  number  of  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  catacombs,  bearing  this  monagram,  should  be  all  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Bosio,  Severano,  and  Arringhi,  noticed  it  in  several  much 
more  ancient  than  that  Emperor ;  as  in  that  of  Marius,  under  Adrian  ;  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  under  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  of  Caius,  Pope,  under  Dioclesian,  &c.  &c. 
It  has  been  also  found  on  numerous  sepulchres  having  a  vase  of  blood,  the 
sign  of  the  person  having  suffered  martyrdom  ;  and  even  upon  such  vases  them¬ 
selves  :  ”  and  he  adds,  that  “  he  himself  had  observed  it  on  a  glass  of  blood 
taken  from  the  cemetery  of  S.  Calisto,  engraved  in  the  midst  of  other  letters, 

in  this  manner:  ASIN^PRE;”  and  which  an  erudite  Italian  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance.  Count  Mortara,  suggests  may  be  read  :  “  Asinius,  Pres¬ 
byter.”  (Plate  V.  No.  8.) 
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“  It  cannot  be  believed,”  continues  Buonarruoti,  “  that  all  these  persons  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  the  persecution  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  only  one  after  Constantine  that  was  felt  in  these  parts ;  as  he 
persecuted  the  Church  in  a  covert  manner,  and  as  few  of  the  Christians  were 
actually  put  to  death  by  him.  Indeed,  these  same  glass  fragments,  the  greater 
antiquity  of  which  appears  from  other  evidence,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  this 
sacred  monogram  was  used  by  the  Christians  long  before  Constantine.  Its 
being  composed  of  Greek  letters,  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  use  of  it 

began  with  the  primitive  Church,  before  it  left  the  East .  Perhaps  it 

was  first  adopted  about  the  time  when  the  faithful  were  first  called  Christians  ; 
.  .  .  .  and  is  the  same  to  which  St.  John  alludes  in  the  viith  chapter  of  the 
Revelations,  when,  speaking  of  the  sign  of  the  elect,  he  terms  it  the  sign  of 
the  living  God ;  and  in  the  xivth  chapter,  where  he  expressly  calls  it  the  name 

of  the  Lamb . Indeed  Primatius,  Bishop  of  Adrumentinum,  speaking 

of  the  Apocalypse  (L.  iv.  ch.  13)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Apostle  alluded  to  our 
monogram. 

“  But,”  continues  Buonarruoti,  “  all  difficulty  upon  the  subject  is  removed 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is  said  by  Eusebius,  whose  authority  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  every  one  else ;  as  he  himself  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  account  of  the  vision  which  he  had  before  his  battle  with  Maxen- 
tius.  For  Eusebius,  who  attests  the  having  several  times  seen  the  celebrated 
standard,  does  not  say  (in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  life  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  where  he  particularly  describes  it),  that  that  Emperor  invented  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  but  that  he  caused  that  sign  to  be  affixed  to  the  top 
of  his  standard ;  which  standard,  with  its  cross-bar,  resembled  the  Cross,  seen 
by  him  in  the  sky  after  mid-day,  in  conformity  to  which  he  had  been  afterwards 

commanded  in  a  dream  to  cause  his  standard  to  be  made .  It  should 

also  be  observed  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  monogram,  in  general  terms,  as 
a  thing  well-known  among  the  Christians  ;  from  whom  it  is  probable  Constan¬ 
tine  learned  it ;  as  immediately  after  the  vision,  and  long  before  the  new  en¬ 
sign  was  prepared,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  Moreover,  as 
he  was  of  Illyric  origin,  and  resided  almost  always  in  the  West,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  supposing  him  the  inventor,  that  he  would  have  formed  it  of  Greek 
characters:  and,  even  should  the  assertion  of  Lactantius,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  his  book  on  the  death  of  persecutors,  be  insisted  on,  that  Constantine  was 
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commanded,  in  a  dream,  to  cause  the  above  sacred  monogram  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  shields ;  still  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  God  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  that  sign,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  already  used  amon? 
Christians.” 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  omit  Buonarruoti’s  argument  in  proof  of  the  re¬ 
mote  origin  of  this  well-known  monogram :  for  though,  strictly  speaking,  it 
has  little  to  do  with  my  present  inquiry  respecting  ancient  minuscules  ;  still,  as 
this  monogram  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  other 
early  Christian  monuments,  I  thought  it  well  thus  to  make  more  generally 
known  what  is  to  be  said  in  support  of  its  antiquity  ;  in  order  to  shew  that  a 
monument  on  which  it  appears,  ought  not,  on  that  account  alone,  to  be  un¬ 
hesitatingly  placed  as  low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  cenrury. 

This  argument  concerning  the  monogram  of  Christ,  is  followed  in  Buonar¬ 
ruoti’s  work  by  another,  respecting  St.  Agnes ;  whose  figure  is  represented, 
standing  in  the  act  of  prayer,  on  three  or  four  of  these  glass  fragments.  He 
endeavours  to  shew,  and  I  think  successfully,  that  she  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  not,  as  Baronius  and  the  compilers  of  the 
“  Acta  Sanctorum”  have  supposed,  in  the  last  great  persecution  of  Dioclesian. 
It  seems  that,  in  the  account  of  her  acts,  it  is  said  that  she  appeared  after  her 
death  to  her  parents ;  and  that  they  related  the  circumstance  to  Constantius 
the  son  of  Constantine;  and  hence  the  opinion  which  he  combats.  But  it  is 
also  said  in  that  account  that  she  was  put  to  death  under  Valerian  and  Gallie¬ 
nus,  and  mention  is  made  of  Aspasius  Paternus ;  who,  as  we  learn  in  the 
acts  of  St.  Cyprian,  was  Proconsul  in  Africa  under  the  above  Emperors,  in  the 
year  264  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  two  following  years  was  prefect  of 
Rome.  It  is  said  expressly  in  the  acts  of  St.  Agnes  :  “  Tunc  Vicarius  Aspasius 
nomine  Paternus,  Proconsul,  Praefectus,  ex  Dominis  et  Principibus  suis  Vale- 
riano  et  Gallieno,  jussit:”  and  Buonarruoti,  very  fairly,  insists,  that  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  acts,  or  history,  of  the  Saint  should  have  been  interpo¬ 
lated,  in  that  part  which  states  the  apparition  of  her  to  her  parents  to  have 
been  by  them  related  to  Constantius,  than  that  the  names  of  Aspasius,  and 
of  the  Emperors  V alerian  and  Gallienus,  should  have  been  added. 

But  Buonarruoti  now  comes  to  what  more  immediately  interests  us.  “  It 
now  remains  for  me,  says  he,  “  in  order  to  remove  every  doubt  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  these  glass  fragments  from  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  might  arise 
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from  the  forms  of  particular  letters,  on  some  of  them,  being  different  from  those 
of  the  common  Latin  alphabet  of  classic  times,  to  shew  by  examples  that  those 
letters,  similarly  formed,  were  also  used  by  the  ancients.” 

This  variety,  he  observes,  may  have  arisen  from  various  causes :  sometimes 
from  the  sculptor  of  an  inscription  having  carelessly  imitated  imperfectly 
formed  letters ;  sometimes  from  his  having  made  them  conformable  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort  of  cursive,  which  had  before  been  adopted  by  the  scribes,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  in  order  to  write  with  the  greater  rapidity  upon  common 
occasions  ;  and  sometimes,  from  the  artist  happening  to  be  a  native  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Greece,  or  Syria,  or  of  other  parts,  and  not  perfectly  conversant  in 
the  Roman  letters ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  endeavouring  to  imitate 
them,  he  unconsciously  gave  them  something  of  the  form  of  the  Greek  letters 
which  were  used  in  his  own  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  Buonarruoti  in  the  particular  remarks 
with  which  he  accompanies  the  numerous  ancient  inscriptions  produced  by  him 
for  the  above  purpose  ;  but  shall  chiefly  confine  my  observations  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  themselves  ;  the  most  important  of  which,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  may 
best  help  to  establish  the  point  I  am  contending  for,  are  carefully  imitated  in 
the  accompanying  Plate  V.  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  find 
them  in  my  common-place  book. 

ZINNVM  LOCI.  OVinTINI.  ET  MARTVRIAE, 

for  “  Signuin  loci  Quintini,”  &c.  (Plate  V.  No.  1.);  that  is  the  mark  of  the 
place  where  they  are  buried.  This  inscription  was  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pretestato.  The  person  who  wrote  or  sculptured  it  appears,  inadvertently,  to 
have  omitted  the  first  n  in  Quintini ;  and  to  have  afterwards  rectified  the 
error,  by  inserting,  between  the  i  and  the  t,  a  small  minuscule  n,  exactly  formed 
as  we  make  it  now. 

ANIME  INNOCENTI  GAVDENTIAE  Q.UE  VIXIT 
AN.  V.  M.  VII.  D.  XXI.  IN  PACE- 

So  far  this  inscription  is  in  large  capitals  ;  but  the  line  under  it  that  follows, 
and  which  was  probably  scratched  upon  the  wet  mortar  used  in  closing  the 
tomb,  or  written  in  black  or  red,  by  the  father  of  the  child  himself,  is  all  in 
minuscule  or  cursive  characters  :  (Plate  V.  No.  4.) 

“  mercurius  pater  filiae  d  (deposuit)  v.  idus  novemb.  urso  et  polemio  coss.‘ 
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This  inscription  of  Gaudentia,  Buonarruoti  informs  us,  was  transmitted  to 
him,  exactly  traced  from  the  original,  by  Monsignor  Bianchini.  I  conclude 
that  his  copy  of  it  is  reduced  in  size,  but  in  all  other  respects  like  the  original. 
Its  date,  he  observes,  is  the  year  338  of  the  Christian  era,  as  is  proved  by  the 
names  of  Ursus  and  Polemius,  the  Consuls. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  r,  in  this  inscription,  is  as  it  appears  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  at  Florence,  with  the  shaft  of  the  letter  descending  below  the  line ; 
and  much  the  same  as  we  frequently  find  it  in  early  Saxon  writings.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  inscription  of  the  sculptor  Atticianes,  which  will  be  noticed  pre¬ 
sently  ;  and  I  mention  the  circumstance,  merely  to  shew  that  the  same  letter 
was  written  in  different  ways  in  very  early  times :  for  more  commonly  we  find 
it  written,  in  early  Latin  manuscripts,  in  conformity  to  our  manuscript  of  Ara¬ 
tus  ;  as  in  the  St.  Hilarius  of  the  Vatican,  which  wTas  collated  in  the  year  510 
at  Kasulis  in  Africa;  and  the  Severus  Sulpicius  at  Verona,  the  writing  of 
which  was  completed  in  517. 

The  n,  in  this  inscription,  and  in  that  of  Quintinus,  is  exactly  as  wre  make  it 
now ;  (satisfactorily  proving  that  the  idea  which  some  have  entertained,  that 
this  particular  minuscule  was  not  introduced  till  after  all  the  others, —  See 
“  Nouv.  Trait,  de  Dipl.”  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note — has  no  foundation  ;)  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  b ,  the  d ,  the  p,  and  almost  all  the  others.  The  e  is  made, 
by  a  c,  and  a  light  stroke  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  it ;  which  is,  however, 
in  two  instances  omitted ;  viz.  in  the  words  et ,  and  polemio ,  where  the  top 
stroke  of  the  t,  and  the  first  rising  stroke  of  the  m,  are  made  to  do  instead ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  a  similar  instance  in  our  manuscript,  and 
another  in  an  English  document  of  the  seventh  century  in  the  British  Museum, 
(See  Plate  VI.  No.  8.),  as  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  observe.  After  all', 
this  inscription  is  as  much  cursive  as  minuscule  writing  ;  and  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  performance  of  a  professed  scribe.  That  the  true  minuscule 
e,  as  we  now  make  it  in  writing,  was  used  in  Italy  three  centuries  before  the 
death  of  Gaudentia,  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

The  following  inscription,  from  the  cemetery  of  Ciriaca,  though  chiefly  in 
capitals,  presents  an  F,  such  as  we  often  find  in  early  manuscripts ;  and  examples 
of  the  minuscules  f  (s)  and  m,  both  of  them  wrell  formed.  (Plate  V.  Nc  2.) 
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“  DIOGENIA  flLIAE  BONAE  Q.VAE  VIXIT  ANNOS 
fexf  mx  DIOGENES  PATER  INfELIX.” 

In  the  next  (PI.  V.  No.  14.)  “  rincentivs  karo  filio  kariAimo  bene- 
merenti  posvit  tabvla  &vi  bixit  annos  in  et  dies  xxii.”  we  have  again 
the  minuscule  f  (s)  twice  repeated  in  ‘  kari&simo  ;*  and  this  inscription,  more¬ 
over,  gives  examples  of  the  b  substituted  for  v,  and  the  k  for  c. 

The  following  is  from  a  cemetery  near  S.  Lorenzo,  outside  the  walls  of 
Rome.  (PI.  V.  No.  11.)  The  first  part  is  in  capitals  ;  but  most  of  the  letters 
of  the  remainder  may  be  considered  as  minuscules  :  the  t  in  the  last  word  is 
decidedly  so.  “  domiti  in  pacE  Lea  Fecit.” 

A  statue  of  a  Muse,  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  bears  the  name  of  the  sculp¬ 
tor  who  did  it.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  statue  itself;  but,  judging  of 
its  merits  from  the  print  done  from  it,  (and  besides,  it  was  one  of  those  which 
the  French  afterwards  thought  worth  taking  to  Paris),  I  should  think  it  could 
not  have  been  sculptured  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third ;  and  it  may  be  of  the  first  century.  The  inscription, 
which  is  cut  in  the  marble,  is  thus :  (Plate  V.  No.  3.) 

e  opu/*  atticiaNif  afrodifieNif,’ 

and,  the  letters,  except  the  n,  may  be  all  considered  as  minuscules.  The  s  in 
‘  opus,’  it  will  be  observed,  is  extended  both  above  and  below  the  line,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  long  5  which  we  make  now  in  writing  ;  and  so  it  is  in  three  or 
four  instances  in  the  inscription  of  Gaudentia  before  noticed. 

I  notice  the  following  inscription,  which  was  taken  by  Buonarruoti  from  the 
work  of  Monsignor  Fabretti,  because  the  letter  b,  which  occurs  in  it  four  times, 
is  in  every  instance  a  minuscule  :  (Plate  V.  No.  7.) 

“  D.  M. 

“  a  .  TERENTI  .  PRISCIANI  .  VIXIT  .  ANNIS  .  IIII  .  MENSlbvS  .  VII.  FRVMENTVM 
PvbLICVM  .  ACCEPIT  .  MENSlbvS.  VIIII.  TERENTIA  .  SAblNA  ALVMNO  .  FECIT.” 

The  following  was  copied  from  the  before  mentioned  cemetery  near  S.  Lo¬ 
renzo,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome  :  (Plate  V.  No.  5.) 

“  UERO  DULCISSIMO  FILIO  PARENTES  SUI  BENE  MERENTI  IN  SECULO  UIXIT 
ANN  U  MENS  IIII  ET  DIES  XIIII  EX  HOC  DEFUNCT  EST  XVIII  KAL.  MAI.” 

Here  we  have  the  v  rounded  at  bottom,  thus  u,  as  it  is  frecpiently  found  in 
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very  ancient  manuscripts  ;  the  l,  also,  is  higher  than  the  other  letters,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  them  ;  and  the  capital  h,  in  4  hoc/  is  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  shape,  such  as  it  appears  sometimes  in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  Terence, 
and  another  of  Prudentius  in  the  Vatican.  We  have  here  also  an  example  of 
the  t,  following  n,  being  made  by  simply  adding  an  horizontal  line  over  the 
last  stroke  of  the  n,  as  we  occasionally  find  it  in  manuscripts,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  twelfth  century  and  later. 

The  first  three  inscriptions  that  follow,  were  found  in  the  cemetery  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  called  Ciriaca;  and  the  fourth  in  that  of  Priscilla. 

“  SARIpA  V1XIT  ANpOS  XVIIII  MepSES  VI  DS  XIII  SERNA  FECIT  SEbiBO.” 

(Plate  V.  No.  10.) 

“  EVAGRENI  .  flLIAE  .  CARISSIME  .  BENEMERENTI.  Q.VE  VIXIT.  AN.  XVIIII.  M. 
VII.  D.  XXIII.  MAXINVS.  ET  TALAME.  PARENTES  fECERVNT  DECES.  IIII.  NON. 

octo.”  (Plate  V.  No.  13.) 

“  POSVIT  .  TABVLA  MAgISTER  DISCENTI 

PANPINO  BENEMERENTI.”  (Plate  V.  No.  6.) 

“  INNOCENTIA  CONIVNX  ISSIgVARIS  Q.VAE  CVM  EVM  VIXIT  BENE  ANNIS  X 
dlES  DVODEC1M  GlVAE  DE  SAECVLO  EXIBIT  IDIBVS  AVg  gALLICANO  CONS.” 

(Plate  V.  No.  12.)  I  learn  from  Marini,  (“  Atti  e  inonumenti  de’  Fratelli  Ar- 
vali,”  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.)  that  Gallicanus  was  Consul,  A.  D.  150. 

We  see,  in  the  first  of  these  four  inscriptions,  the  n  three  times  repeated, 
similar  in  form  to  that  used  by  the  Greeks,  p,  in  their  manuscripts ;  and  differ¬ 
ing  essentially  from  the  real  Latin  minuscule  n,  as  we  have  it  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Quintinus  and  Gaudentia :  in  the  second,  we  have  the  minuscule  f, 
well  formed ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  a  round  d ,  and  a  very  decided  ap¬ 
proximation  to  our  minuscule  g. 

On  the  whole  (if  we  admit  the  above  g),  these  inscriptions  of  Buonarruoti 
give  us  examples  of  all  the  minuscule  letters  of  the  Homan  alphabet ,  except 
the  h,  which  letter  occurs  only  once  in  the  whole  of  them,  and  the  q.  This 
last  minuscule  I  have  since  found,  accompanied  by  other  minuscule  characters, 
in  the  following  inscription  in  Fabretti,  (“  Inscriptionum  antiquarum  quae  in 
iFdibus  Paternis  asservantur  explicatio  &c.  Rom.  1699,  in  fol.)  p.  577, 
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s 

“  MEVIVS  mAXimiNO  CONIUCI  DULCISSimO 

cum  quEm  uixit  annos  lx  iiiarcia 

mAXimiNA  fECIT.” 

where,  after  noticing  the  solecism,  “  cum  quern,”  of  which  he  mentions  an¬ 
other  example  at  p.  305  (No.  299)  of  his  book,  he  adds:  “  Nil  aliud  praeterea 
haec  inscriptio  continet,  praeter  literas  m,  q ,  et  u,  recenti  scribendi  usui  con- 
formes  whence  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  Fabretti  was  in  some  degree  im¬ 
bued  with  the  common  notion,  that  the  Romans  of  ancient  classical  times  were 
unacquainted  with  genuine  minuscule  writing.  And  this,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  the  belief  of  Buonarruoti ;  for,  though  he  furnishes  us  with  the 
above  numerous  specimens  of  minuscule  letters,  he  considers  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be,  in  great  measure,  corruptions  of  the  ancient  Roman  characters  ; 
originating  in  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  individuals  by  whom  these 
inscriptions  were  written  or  sculptured. 

We  have  also,  twice,  the  true  minuscule  q ,  in  the  monumental  inscription  of 
an  early  Christian,  perhaps  a  martyr,  of  the  illustrious  name  of  Gentianus ; 
which  was  found  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese,  and  is  copied  of  the  full  size,  in 
fac-simile,  in  the  above  work  of  Marini,  (p.  362),  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
original :  and  this  inscription  has,  besides,  the  round  cursive  d,  the  round  e, 
the  round  m,  the  v  rounded  on  one  side,  as  we  often  have  it  in  manuscripts, 

and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  ^  . 

I  find  this  other  inscription  in  Fabretti,  p.  547  : 

“d  N  [m?]  AVRELIAE  blCTORIAE  &VAE  blXIT  ANNVM  ET  MENfEf  OCTO  ;  ” 

where  the  d ,  the  b,  and  the  s,  are  minuscule  letters  ;  and  where,  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  the  b  is  used  instead  of  v.  This  substitution  of  b  for  v  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  early  inscriptions,  where  it  sometimes  has  a  strange  effect ;  as  in 
“  B\ba.s  (vivas)  in  pace  dei”  (Buonarr.  tab  v.) :  “Bi&asin  deo”  (Murat.  1855. 
7.  Boldetti,  417):  “  Credo  quia  redemptor  b\bit”  (Fleetwood,  520.  Murat. 
1841.  5)  :  “  Conjugi  bene  M&enti  que  vixit  ”  (Fabrett.  546.  iv.)  I  take  these 
references  from  Ulr.  Frid.  Kopp  (“  Palaeographia  Critica,”)  vol.  iii.  p.  498  ;  in 
which  volume  (p.  514),  I  also  find  the  following  Latin  inscription,  written  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman  characters  ;  among  the  latter  of  which 
we  have  several  times  the  minuscules  m,  n,  and  r,  as  well  formed  as  possible. 
See  our  Plate  V.  No.  15. 
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“  Avxen$iav  phiX««>.  DVXKiccima)*  6Be 
ne  •  mer€0i  .  AcQiAnvc  •  iiaQ  •  BinDeXiKYC 
DeKYrito  •  CKY$Aria)rYm  •  e  •  cydcokia  •  niK£ 

PAren^ec  •  in  •  pakc  *  YtKCiQ*  Ann  •  l  •  in  •  i 

Kopp  says  that  this  inscription  has  been  read  thus  :  “  Auxentio  filio  dulcissi- 
mo  et  beneinerenti.  Astianus  natione  Bindelicus  [Vindelicus  ?],  decurio  scuta- 
torium  et  Eudocia  Nice  parentes  in  pace.  Yixit  ann.  l.  mens  i.”  With  respect 
to  the  age  of  the  son,  however,  he  observes  :  “  Quum  eniin  videret,  Graecis  La- 
tinisque  literis  promiscue  usum  esse  in  inscriptionis  auctorem  ;  l  et  i  pro  A  et 
i,  Graecis  numerorum  notis  accipere,  ideoque  vertere  ei  licebat  annos  xxx. 
menses  x.” 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  having  looked  into  the  extensive  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Le  Pitture  Antiche  d’Ercolano;”  and  have  sufficiently  noticed  the  line 
of  Euripides,  which  was  found  on  a  wall  at  Resina,  written  in  Greek  minus¬ 
cules  with  accents,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  second  volume  of  that  work.  1  have 
now  to  add,  that  in  the  vignette  to  the  description  of  plate  ix,  in  the  same 
volume,  we  have  an  ancient  painting,  in  which  are  represented,  a  double  ink- 
stand,  perhaps  for  holding  black  and  red  ink,  with  a  reed  pen,  a  rolled  volume, 
partly  open  and  written  on,  and  a  book  of  tablets,  also  open.  In  speaking 
of  this  vignette,  in  a  note  at  page  328,  the  illustrators  of  this  work  observe  as 
follows : 

“  On  the  roll,”  say  they,  “  are  several  lines  of  writing,  which  appear  to  be 
in  Roman  characters.  In  the  first  line,  we  think  we  read  quisquis{  (see  this 
word  carefully  copied  from  the  engraved  vignette,  in  our  Plate  IV.  No.  19)  ;  in 
the  last  but  one  maxima ;  and  in  the  last  cura  :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  q>  the  a,  the  r,  and  the  s,  are  minuscule  characters.  We  might  here  not 

improperly  speak  of  the  epoch  of  minuscule  characters  in  Latin  writing  ; . 

but  we  shall  defer  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  till  we  come  to  the 
volume  treating  of  the  papyri ;  where  these  paintings,  and  the  inscriptions  upon 

f  At  first  sight,  the  first  letter  of  this  word  Quisquis,  struck  me  as  being  much  more  like  an  A 
than  a  Q.  I  have  since  learned  from  Kopp  that  it  is  in  fact  the  Tironian  Q  of  the  ancients.  See 
this  character  three  times  employed  in  an  Inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  (Plate  V. 
No.  16)  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  at  page  106  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Palaeo* 
graphia  Critica  ”  of  this  learned  writer. 
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them,  and  whatever  else  pertains  to  ancient  writing,  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

&c .  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  negative  arguments  ought 

but  little  to  be  relied  on ;  and  that  it  is  dangerous,  upon  them,  to  found  a  sys¬ 
tem  concerning  matters  of  fact .  It  has  been  observed  that  minuscule 

characters  are  not  commonly  found  on  medals  or  marbles,  nor  in  manu¬ 
scripts  ”  (supposed  to  be — the  writers  might  here  have  added — ),  “of  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  the  fashion,  on  this 

account,  to  fix  the  introduction  and  use  of  them  at  a  very  late  period . 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  traces  of  cursive  or  minuscule  writing  are  to 
be  found  on  medals  ;  not  only  of  the  third  century,  but  even  of  times  prior  to 
Augustus  :  and,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Ancients 
had  two  kinds  of  writing  :  the  more  ancient,  formed  of  majuscule  characters, 
which  was  used  in  public  works,  and  adopted  by  those  who  desired  to  write 
magnificently ;  the  other,  of  cursive  letters,  of  somewhat  different  shapes,  and 
less  elegant.” 

The  Dissertation  upon  the  writing  of  the  Ancients,  promised  in  the  above 
note,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  ;  although  two  thin  folio  volumes  of  the 
Papyri  have  been  published  at  Naples,  the  last  in  1809  ;  besides  a  third  volume, 
entitled,  “  Dissertationis  Isagogicse,  ad  Herculanensiuin  Voluminum  explana- 
tionem,  Pars  prima,”  in  1797.  This,  I  find  from  the  Introduction,  is  to  be 
followed  by  two  other  Parts  ;  in  the  last  of  which  the  information  I  am  in 
search  of  is  promised  to  be  given.  Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  this  first  part,  we 
have  a  few  plates  of  fac-similes  of  Inscriptions,  the  originals  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  written,  in  black  or  red  with  a  brush,  upon  the  walls  of  buildings 
in  Pompeii ;  and  which,  though  generally  written  in  capitals,  contain  here  and 
there  a  minuscule  letter.  (See  Plate  IV.  Nos.  4 — 16.)  The  small  b,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  occurs  several  times  ;  once  or  twice  we  have  the  minuscule  k ;  we  have 
also  a  good  cursive  f ;  the  v  is  often  rounded  at  bottom,  like  our  u  ;  and  in 
the  following  inscription,  in  which  one  Pothinus,  a  seller  of  the  tunny-fish, 
salutes  the  ^Edile  Postumius,  we  have,  besides  the  small  b,  the  minuscule  e, 
exactly  formed  as  we  now  use  it  in  writing:  (Plate  IV.  No.  7.) 

POSTUMIUM  PRObuM  AED.  POTHINUS  ROG. 

FeR  TUNNUM. 

To  which  I  may  add,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  visited  Pompeii  about  ten 
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years  ago,  remembers  having  remarked  the  following  inscription  on  the  front 
of  a  house  of  debauch,  near  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers,  which  he  thinks  was 
written  in  red,  in  minuscule  characters  : 

“  eic  abitat  voluptas  for  “  heic  [hie]  habitat  voluptas.” 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  looked  into  the  elegant  work  entitled  “  Les 
Ruines  de  Pompeii,”  by  Mazois,  Paris,  1812,  in  fob  ;  where,  in  a  vignette  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  second  part,  or  volume,  I  find  several  of  these  painted  inscriptions, 
engraved  in  correct  imitation  of  the  originals.  As  he  observes  in  the  previous 
volume,  (p.  48,  note  3,)  the  characters  are  commonly  very  tall  in  proportion 
to  their  width,  and  in  consequence  the  letters  i,  t,  and  l,  are  often  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  but  this  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  occasioned  by  the  writer  having  been  required  to  put  a  good  deal 
of  matter  into  a  small  space.  In  one  of  them  (See  our  Plate  IV.  No.  4),  the 
minuscule  b  occurs  three  times  ;  though  all  the  other  letters  are  capitals. 
In  another,  the  d ,  in  the  name  Popidium,  (No.  15),  is  a  minuscule  or  cursive 
character.  But  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  plate  of  Mazois,  are  the 
fac-similes  of  a  few  words  in  ancient  cursive ,  which  are  not  very  easy  to  de¬ 
cypher;  though  some  of  the  letters  are  sufficiently  well  formed.  (See  Nos.  14, 
17,18.) 

“  These  three  fragments,”  says  Mazois,  “  exhibit  letters  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  ;  as  they  are  the  only  examples  we  have  of  the  cursive  of  the  Romans  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  letters  of  the  first  two  fragments 
were  written  with  a  large  red  crayon  on  the  wall  of  a  tomb.  I  should,”  says 
he,  “  have  doubted  of  their  antiquity,  if  I  had  not  been  present  when  the  mo¬ 
nument  on  which  they  were  written  was  discovered,  and  if  I  had  not  been 
obliged  to  remove  a  thin  coating  of  ashes  in  order  to  read  them.  No  sense  is 
to  be  made  from  them,  nor  have  they  ever  made  part  of  a  continued  inscrip¬ 
tion.  Some  passer-by  has,  for  his  amusement,  written  his  name,  or  copied  per¬ 
haps  part  of  the  inscription  of  a  neighbouring  tomb.  We  read,”  says  he : 

“  Atmetus  Cemellu  .  .  . 

cum  P.  Po.  .  .  .  tanine 

Sal. 

“  The  third  specimen,  where  we  read  the  letters  vtilitiss.  was  found  written 
upon  white  stucco  ;  and  made  part  of  an  illegible  inscription  of  one  line.” 
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I  will  not  stop  to  express  my  doubts  as  to  the  French  writer’s  having  read 
these  scrawls  correctly.  A  few  of  the  letters,  the  minuscule  t  for  example  in 
all  of  them,  and  the  double  s  in  the  last,  appear  very  clear ;  whilst  others  re¬ 
main  equivocal.  I  think  it  evident  that  the  first  two  inscriptions  were  written 
by  the  same  individual ;  and  that,  as  a  scribe,  he  was  but  half  instructed  ; 
whence — and  not  upon  the  supposition  that  the  complete  minuscule  alphabet 
had  not  yet  been  invented — I  am  disposed  to  account  for  his  having  used  in 
every  instance  the  capital  M,  and  the  N,  instead  of  the  small  letters  proper  in 
cursive  writing ;  and  also  for  the  rude  manner  employed  by  him  in  making  a 
small  e,  so  unlike  that  in  the  above-mentioned  inscription  of  Pothinus. 

To  these,  let  me  add  the  following  short  inscription,  written  on  a  painting 
in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  “  Museo  Borbonico,” 
vol.  iv.  (1827),  p.  5,  at  the  end : 

M.  FpilA*  M.  TvtillvM 

This  the  editors  read:  “  Marcus  Furius  Pila  Marcum  Tutillum  and  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  a  salutation  addressed  by  the  tavern-keeper,  M.  F.  Pila,  to  one  M. 
Tutillus.  Most  of  the  letters  in  this  inscription  may  fairly  be  termed  minus¬ 
cules.  See  our  Plate  IV.  No.  1.  a. 

By  the  bye,  I  have  found  no  notice  of  these  cursive  inscriptions,  or  of  these 
minuscule  characters,  in  Sir  William  Gell’s  “Pompeiana.”  Not  only  do  they 
appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  his  observation,  but,  in  that  number  of  his 
Appendix  which  treats  of  the  papyri,  I  find  a  passage  which  leads  me  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  in  accordance  with  the  old  opinion,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
ancients  had  no  other  way  of  writing  except  that  in  majuscules.  For  he  says  : 
“  There  is  a  suspicion,  that  in  one  of  the  papyri,  have  been  observed  not 
only  contractions  but  accents :  but  this,  which  would  certainly  prove  a 
treasure  to  critics  and  philologists,  is  probably  an  imaginary  discovery,  and 
contractions  seem  impracticable,  even  in  the  most  corrupt  species  of  writing, 
with  detached  capitals .”  What,  if  this  papyrus  should  turn  out  to  be  in  fair 
minuscule  writing  ! 

The  particular  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  unrolling  the  Latin 
manuscripts  has  already  been  noticed.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  fragments 
of  only  one  Latin  manuscript  have  yet  been  published ;  and  this  happens  to  be 
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a  poem,  and  is  written  in  capitals  ;  so  that  it  can  be  of  little  use  in  the  present 
argument. 

The  words  in  this  manuscript  are  all  divided  from  each  other  by  points, 
as  we  often  see  them  in  ancient  inscriptions.  (Plate  IV.  No.  3.)  The  letters 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  written,  the  whole  in  strokes  of  nearly  the  same 
thickness  ;  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  them  are  without  those  thin  horizontal 
strokes,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  letters,  and 
which  we  commonly  find  in  finished  majuscule  writing. 

Indeed,  several  of  the  characters  may  be  not  improperly  styled  cursive  capi¬ 
tals  ;  especially  the  F,  the  S,  and  the  V.  The  E  is  constantly  the  round  capital, 
(€),  such  as  we  find  it  in  manuscripts  written,  in  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
uncial  characters ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  papyrus,  had  it  been  known  when 
the  authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique”  published  their  enor¬ 
mous  work,  might  have  furnished  those  gentlemen  with  a  new  set  of  rules  for 
judging  of  the  dates  of  manuscripts  written  in  capitals  ;  or,  what  would  have 
been  better,  have  caused  them  to  perceive  that  the  great  variety  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  forms  of  the  same  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  inscrip¬ 
tions,  rendered  it  unsafe  to  insist,  so  much  as  they  have  done,  upon  any  rule 
whatever,  drawn  from  such  accidental  circumstances.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  h,  save  its  angularity,  is  of  the  same  form  as  is  used  in  minuscule  writing ; 
the  perpendicular  stroke,  on  the  right  hand,  rising  only  so  high  as  to  meet  and 
form  a  right  angle  with  the  cross  stroke  of  the  letter  ;  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  this  character  (used  as  a  capital)  in  a  celebrated  ancient  manuscript  of 
Terence,  ornamented  with  drawings,  in  the  Vatican  library.  This  manu¬ 
script,  a  late  writer,  D’Agincourt,  has  been  pleased  to  place  many  centuries 
later  than  its  probably  true  date  ;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  text 
being  written  in  well-formed  minuscules :  for  the  names  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  are  written  over  the  figures,  and  inserted,  throughout  in  the  dialogue, 
in  capitals  very  like  those  employed  in  another  very  ancient  manuscript  of 
Terence  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Medicean  Virgil.  (See  Plate  VI.  Nos.  1,  4, 
and  5.)  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  prints  given  of  the  figures  in  this 
manuscript,  in  the  edition  published  of  it  at  Urbino,  in  1736,  and  from  the 
specimens  given  in  outline  by  D’Agincourt,  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  express  myself 
as  confidently  upon  this  point,  as  perhaps  I  might  feel  justified  in  doing,  if  the 
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manuscript  itself  were  before  me),  I  should  say  that,  both  in  respect  of  the  style 
of  art  and  the  costume,  they  accord  better  with  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time 
of  Constantine,  than  with  a  later. 

I  may  add,  upon  the  subject  of  this  h,  that  it  also  occurs  in  two  words,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  inscription  of  Pupus  Torquatianus,  spoken  of  in  our  note 
at  page  84,  and  in  part  engraved  in  Plate  V.  No.  16,  upon  the  authority  of 
Kopp.  For,  since  that  plate  was  done,  I  have  found  that  Kopp  has  given 
only  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  ;  which  consists  altogether  of  fourteen 
lines,  and  is  given  entire  in  the  before-mentioned  work  of  Marini  (page  268) ; 
from  whose  plate  I  have  caused  the  above  two  words  to  be  copied,  under 
the  lines  before  taken  from  Kopp.  I  find  it  also  in  the  Arvale  Table, 
No.  xxxvi.  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Commodus  or  Marcus  Aurelius  (page 
490  of  the  said  work)  in  the  words  “  honorariam”  and  “  honoravit,”  in  the  first 
and  last  lines ;  and  in  Tab.  xli.  (p.  523),  said  to  be  of  the  year  218,  where  it 
appears,  in  the  word  “  hsec,”  exactly  formed  as  it  is  in  the  Herculaneum  manu¬ 
script.  Indeed,  these  Arvale  tables,  although  professedly  written  in  majuscules, 
contain,  here  and  there,  other  letters,  which  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  cursive 
and  minuscule  characters ;  though  in  several  of  them  the  letters  are  so  very 
rudely  and  unequally  formed,  as  to  render  their  perusal  a  matter  of  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  sometimes,  as  Marini  confesses,  little  less  than  impossible :  which 
circumstance,  by  the  bye,  causes  me  to  suspect,  that  the  members  of  this  most 
ancient  priesthood  (for  it  dated  from  Romulus)  were  more  careful,  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  annual  solemnities,  that  the  costly  refections,  of  which  Marini 
speaks,  should  be  skilfully  cooked,  than  anxious  as  to  the  well  sculpturing  of 
the  inscriptions  recording  them. 

The  inscriptions  which  have  been  produced,  taken  together,  furnish,  I  think, 
abundant  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Latin  minuscule  alphabet  in  ancient 
Roman  times :  and  if  it  should  be  argued,  as  making  against  our  belief  of  its 
general  use  in  those  times,  that,  (considering  the  great  number  of  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions  existing)  minuscule  letters  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  such  monu¬ 
ments  ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  their  being  found  in  them  at  all,  is  to  be 
considered  as  accidental ;  and  to  be  chiefly,  nay  perhaps  solely,  ascribed  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  individuals  who  wrote  or  sculptured  the  inscriptions  in  which 
they  appear,  and  who,  sometimes  forgetting  the  nature  of  the  task  they  were 
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employed  on,  here  and  there  inadvertently  introduced  a  letter,  such  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  use  on  common  occasions  :  for  it  appears  certain,  that  in 
ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  in  inscriptions  in¬ 
tended  for  the  public  eye,  to  employ  only  majuscule  characters.  But  the  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence  of  minuscule  letters  in  inscriptions,  appears  at  no  time  to 
have  attracted  general  notice,  even  among  the  learned ;  and  hence,  in  great 
measure,  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  which  I  combat. 

The  Authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traitd  de  Diplomatique,”  begin  their  third 
volume  with  an  account  of  the  different  historical  systems,  (as  they  call  them), 
which  previous  writers  on  the  subject  had  sought  to  establish  ;  in  order  to 
account  for  the  various  changes,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  introduced, 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  parts,  in  writing  ;  beginning  from  the  time 
of  the  ancients.  I  shall  concern  myself  only  with  the  first  and  oldest  of  these 
systems  ;  which  I  find  still  prevails  in  this  country,  and  was,  indeed,  in  part 
adopted  by  Mabillon ;  though  he  admitted  the  use  of  minuscule  and  cursive 
writing,  of  some  kind  or  other,  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

“  This  system,”  say  they,  “  gives  the  Latin  mode  of  writing,  as  anciently 
universal  in  all  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  England,  and  that  portion  of  Germany  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  & c.  The  irruptions  of  Barbarians  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  Goths 
first  introduced  their  writing  into  Italy,  and  substituted  it  for  the  Roman.  The 
Visigoths”  [or  Ostrogoths]  “  did  the  same  in  Spain;  the  Franks  in  Gaul;  the 
Saxons  in  England.  Lastly,  the  Lombards,  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country  which  bears  their  name,  banished  the  characters  of  the  Goths,  to 
replace  them  with  those  which  were  used  by  their  own  nation  ;  and  soon  this 
sort  of  writing  became  commonly  adopted  throughout  Italy. 

“  Hence,  the  beautiful  and  dignified  Roman  writing  became  at  length  trans¬ 
formed  into  cursive  of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  deci¬ 
pher.  Hence  the  Gotliick  writings  of  Italy,  Spain,  Lombardy;  hence  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Franco-Gallican,  or  Merovingian.  The  rigid  defenders  of  this  system 
deny  that  the  ancient  Romans  ever  used  writing  in  minuscules,  or  running  hand. 
All  that  is  said  by  ancient  writers  of  minute  writing  refers,  they  think,  only  to 
capitals,  formed  of  very  small  dimensions,  &c.  All  ancient  Roman  writing,  in 
their  opinion,  ought  to  resemble  that  found  on  medals  and  on  marbles,  where 
they  suppose  no  essential  and  considerable  changes  have  ever  been  observed.” 
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The  celebrated  Marquess  Maffei  first  boldly  denied  the  truth  of  all  this,  in 
his  “  Istoria  Diplomatica,”  printed  in  1727,  (pp.  113,  114).  The  study,” 
says  he,  “  of  the  forms  of  the  characters,  and  their  varieties,  is  very  essential  to 
diplomatic  criticism  ;  and  it  appears  by  all  to  be  thought,  that  this  knowledge 
is  now  carried  to  such  perfection  and  certainty,  that  nothing  remains  to  be  de 
sired,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  written  documents  with  accuracy.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  in  great  want  of  new  observations,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a 
change  of  system.  I  well  know  how  strange  this  opinion  may  appear;  but  I 
ask  only  of  the  learned,  that  they  will  suspend  their  judgment  of  it  till  they 
hear  my  reasons.  So  far  as  deciphering  the  most  difficult  writings,  there  have 
always  been  persons,  in  Italy  especially,  who  were  fully  competent  to  do  this. 
The  copies  which  we  find  in  our  archives,  written  in  proximate  centuries,  prove 
it :  and  also  the  first  printed  editions  of  ancient  authors  ;  which  were  often 
taken,  as  the  editors  sometimes  mention,  from  manuscripts  called  Gothic,  or 
Lombardic.  Mabillon,  with  the  fine  engravings  introduced  in  his  work,  where 
writings  are  represented  with  the  forms  of  their  characters,  and  accompanied 
sometimes  by  their  interpretation,  which  had  also  been  done  by  Papebroch  in  the 
Propylaeum  to  the  “Acta Sanctorum  ”  (for  May),  facilitated  this  study  to  all ;  and, 
as  well  for  this  as  for  his  numerous  learned  observations,  merits  the  highest  praise. 
But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  confirmed  the  old  vulgar  belief,  nay  magnified  the  deceit, 
by  determining  jive  hinds  of  ancient  Latin  characters ,  viz.  Roman ,  Gothic , 
Lombardic,  Saxon,  and  Franco- Gallican,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  his  doctrine: 
for  I  shall  hereafter  shew  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  these  supposed 
Gothic,  Lombardic,  Saxon,  and  Franco-Gallican  characters,  never  had  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  fanciful  names,  arbitrarily  introduced. 
This  is  very  important  to  our  subject,  and  to  enable  us  to  form  a  sober  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  documents  as  present  themselves  to  us.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
say,  with  all  humility,  that  of  what  concerns  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  numbers  of  writings  which  have  been  collected  in  various  pro¬ 
vinces  and  published,  we  know  but  very  little  ;  and  that  of  Italy,  especially,  in 
those  times,  the  idea  which  we  have  had  for  a  long  course  of  years,  is  so  erro¬ 
neous,  so  different,  so  distant  from  the  truth,  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  me, 
as  if  by  the  force  of  witchcraft  we  had  hitherto  been  deluded,  and  made  to  see 
every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  it  is.  But  it  shall  be  my  fault,  if  I  do  not 
make  this  appear  in  the  clearest  manner,  should  the  Giver  of  all  good  continue 
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me  in  life  and  health.  There  will  not,  I  am  aware,  be  wanting  those,  who,  for 
the  sole  gratification  of  opposing,  will  take  every  pains  to  discredit  these  pro¬ 
positions  :  one  person,  desirous  to  make  a  name,  may  come  forward  with  fan¬ 
ciful  and  unheard-of  opinions,  little  caring  that  they  are  repugnant  to  reason, 
and  unsupported  by  truth :  another,  incapable  of  making  a  book,  except  out 
of  other  books,  putting  on  the  right  side  that  which  before  stood  on  the  left, 
and  rendering  those  things  unintelligible  in  his  compilations  which  others  had 
expressed  with  clearness,  hates,  with  deadly  hatred,  every  new  discovery,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  does  not  come  from  afar  off;  and  with  a  sardonic  smile,  pronounces, 
without  examination,  every  opinion,  which  from  ignorance  he  was  himself  in¬ 
capable  of  originating,  to  be  fantastic  and  extravagant.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
am  none  of  these.  The  first,  nay  the  only  object  of  him  who  studies,  ought 
to  be  the  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  if  this  should  sometimes  happen  not  to  have 
been  before  observed  or  known,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  discover¬ 
ing  it ;  and  I  consider  that  the  being  silent  respecting  it,  rather  than  oppose 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  is  cowardice,  and  not  modesty.” 

The  above  promise  was  afterwards  performed  by  Mafl'ei,  in  the  following 
masterly  argument,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  “Verona  Illustrata,”  printed  in 
1732,  (col.  321,  et  seep) ;  which  I  give  the  more  willingly,  as  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  so  generally  read  as  it  deserves.  Indeed,  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago,  the  Italian  language  was  not  so  much  studied,  out  of  Italy,  as  it  is 
now :  and,  besides  this,  the  title  of  the  work  might  naturally  lead  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  treated  only  of  matters  of  local  interest,  and  thus  deter  many 
curious  persons  from  perusing  it. 

After  having  spoken  at  length  on  the  Italian  language,  to  the  formation  of 
which  he  shews  that  neither  the  Goths  nor  the  Lombards  contributed ;  he 
proceeds  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion,  that  those  barbarous 
people  occasioned  changes  in  the  writing  of  the  Italians. 

“  When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,”  says  he,  “  the  new  art  of  printing  caused 
early  manuscripts  to  be  sought  after  and  scrutinized  more  diligently  than  here¬ 
tofore,  some  were  occasionally  met  with,  written  in  characters  which  appeared 
very  confused  and  difficult  to  read :  and,  as  it  was  observed  that  this  kind  of 
writing  was  very  unlike  the  simple  kind  found  in  ancient  Roman  inscriptions 
on  stone  or  marble,  and  in  certain  ancient  manuscripts,  it  was  immediately 
believed  to  be  barbarous ;  and  such  writings  were  termed  Lombardic.  We 
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find  this  term  several  times  in  Poliziano ;  and  Matteo  Bosso  says,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  that  he  sends  him  a  manuscript  of  Ausonius,  written  in 
Lombardic  characters  :  and  indeed,  Biondo  notes  the  circumstance  of  the 
Lombards  having  thought  of  inventing  a  new  kind  of  writing,  in  order  to  use 
it  instead  of  the  Roman,  as  a  singular  trait  in  their  character.  This  opinion 
continued  in  the  century  following ;  save  that  this  strange  and  confused  kind 
of  writing  was  not  always  denominated  Lombardic,  in  our  parts  ;  hut  more 
frequently  Gothic.  In  the  last  century,  a  third  name  was  put  forth  beyond 
the  Alps,  that  of  Saxon,  or  Anglo-Saxon :  till  at  length  Mabillon  came ;  who, 
in  his  great  work  on  this  subject,  affirmed,  that  the  four  genera ,  into  which 
Latin  writing  was  then  commonly  divided,  that  is  Roman,  Gothic,  Saxon,  and 
Lombardic,  were  not  sufficient ;  and,  therefore,  added  the  Franco-Gallican, 
which  he  also  called  Merovingian.  Hence  a  system  became  established  and 
embraced  every  where,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  that  our  books  are  filled 
with  these  terms.  But,  ...  I  must  make  free  to  say,  that  this  system  is  false 
in  all  its  parts,  and  that  this  Gothic,  this  Lombardic,  this  Saxon,  this  Franco- 
Gallican  writing,  never  had  existence;  that,  moreover,  these  false  notions  have 
given  rise  to  many  important  errors ;  and  that  in  consequence  many  questions 
have  been  warmly  debated  by  learned  men,  whose  arguments,  on  the  one  side 

and  on  the  other,  have  been  founded  in  fallacy . 

“  I  must  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  the  above  four  genera  of  writing, 
ascribed  to  foreign  nations,  are  not  in  reality  four  different  kinds,  but  one  only. 
Full  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  very  examples  which  Mabillon  gives  of 
these  supposed  different  kinds  of  writing,  in  his  plates.  For  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  person  who  has  acquired  the  ability  to  read,  for  example,  the  long  docu¬ 
ments  on  Papyrus,  which  are  all  in  the  same  kind  of  writing,  will  without 
difficulty  read  all  those  termed  Gothic,  Lombardic,  Saxon,  and  Franco-Gallican. 
The  ground-work  of  the  writing  and  of  the  ciphering  is  always  the  same  ;  and 
the  differences  are  either  accidental,  as  between  large  and  small,  thick  and 
slender ;  or  consist  only  in  a  very  few  letters,  and  in  here  and  there  some  parti¬ 
cular  stroke,  such  as  always  distinguish  the  hand-writing  of  different  indivi¬ 
duals  :  so  that  we  often  find  much  greater  variety  in  the  writings  of  our  nota¬ 
ries  of  the  present  day,  than  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  documents  and  manu¬ 
scripts  christened  with  so  many  different  names . 
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“  When  Mabillon  came  to  the  papyrus  in  the  Imperial  collection,  he  at  first 
doubted  what  kind  of  writing  it  was  ;  though  he  afterwards  called  it  Italo- 
Gothic,  which  he  said  was  used  in  Italy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Lombards : 
and  yet  the  style  of  writing  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  papyri ;  and 
also  of  documents  on  parchment  possessed  by  us  of  the  last  years  of  Desiderius  ; 
and  in  the  same  sort  of  character  are  many  documents  of  the  ninth,  and  even  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  later.  Mabillon,  indeed,  well  saw  this  uniformity  ;  and 
therefore  he  once  says,  that  the  Gothic  character  approximates  to  the  Lom- 
bardic  ;  and  upon  another  occasion,  that  the  Saxon  bears  affinity  to  the  Gothic  ; 
and  again,  that  the  writing  in  the  papyri  of  Ravenna  is  not  very  unlike  the 
Franco-Galiican . 

“  In  some  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  which  he  observed 
in  these  supposed  different  kinds  of  writing,  he  calls  the  writing  of  the  same 
manuscript  sometimes  by  one  name  and  sometimes  by  another  :  and  he  confesses 
(p.  364)  that  he  at  first  considered  a  particular  manuscript  (of  Gennadius)  to 
be  written  in  the  Lombardic  character,  and  afterwards  judged  it  to  be  in  the 
Merovingian.  He  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare,  here  and  there,  differ¬ 
ent  specimens,  given  both  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  in  the  supplement,  will 
sometimes  observe  that  two,  attributed  to  the  same  nation,  differ  more  from 
each  other,  than  they  do  from  others,  given  elsewhere,  under  other  names  :  and 
he  who  carefully  examines  numerous  manuscripts,  will  sometimes  find  those, 
particular  forms  in  the  same  letter  to  occur,  indifferently,  in  manuscripts  called 
under  different  names,  which  are  supposed  to  characterize  one  particular  kind 
only.  And  so  it  is  in  inscriptions  on  marble.  We  have  one  at  San  Stefano, 
in  which  the  letter  M  appears  several  times,  formed  in  three  different  manners, 
which  it  is  customary  to  call  by  different  names,  and  to  consider  as  indicating 
ages  very  distant  from  each  other ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  N,  the  V, 
and  the  E.  In  fine,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  these  kinds  of  writing 
have  the  same  origin,  and  that  the  differences  which  have  been  observed  in 
them  are  not  such  as  to  constitute  distinct  genera.” 

Maffei  next  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  above  barbarous  nations  could  not 
have  corrupted  the  old  Latin  mode  of  writing,  by  introducing  their  own  cha¬ 
racters  ;  for  that,  it  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  writing  of  every  kind 
whatever,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  have  been  known  and  practised  but  by  a 
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»ery  few  of  them.  “  What,”  says  he,  “  is  the  reason  why  we  know  nothing  of 
so  many  different  nations  ?  because  they  had  no  writers,  no  records :  and  why 

this  ?  because  they  had  no  letters .  Irenaeus  attests  that,  in  his  time, 

many  barbarous  people,  who  had  become  Christians,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  paper  and  ink;  but  preserved  their  traditions  written  in  their 
hearts . 

“  We  have  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  northern  nations  were  quite 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  till  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  they”  [in  whose  countries  the  Romans  had  not  previously  a  fixed 
residence]  “  did  not  practise  writing  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity 

among  them . The  Goths,  who  were  more  civilized  than  the  other 

barbarians,  remained  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  without  characters. 

. It  is  stated  by  Socrates,  that  the  Bishop  Ulphilas  was  the  first  who 

introduced  writing  among  them ;  and  that  he  invented  letters  in  which  he 
wrote  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Gothic  language  :  but,  as  we  learn 
from  Isidorus,  his  invention  consisted  only  in  bringing  the  Greek  alphabet  from 
Constantinople,  and  in  adding,  perhaps,  a  letter  or  two,  expressive  of  particular 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  language.  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  inquire  if  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  famous  manuscript  in  letters  of  silver,  be,  or  be  not,  those  of 
Ulphilas.  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  in  Germany,  which  was  the  country  of 
the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  and  the  Lombards,  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  letters  ;  and  that  they  continued  so  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcel 
linus,  is  remarked  by  Reinesius.  The  German  language,  indeed,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  committed  to  writing,  till  the  ninth  century.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  first  who  did  it  was  Otfridus,  a  monk,  who  translated  the  Gospels  into 
German  ;  premising  that,  as  that  language  heretofore  had  not  ever  been 
polished,  by  using  it  in  writing,  he,  in  first  attempting  this,  had  adopted  the 
Latin  characters . 

“  And,  as  it  happens  that  the  term  Lombardic  is  applied,  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  to  documents  of  the  middle  ages,  I  must  here  observe,  that  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  Lombards  brought  into  Italy  new  characters, 
with  which  they  transformed  ours,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  certainly 
affirmed  that  when  they  came  among  us  they  were  ignorant  of  every  kind  of 
writing  and  of  every  sort  of  character  whatever.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of 
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King  Rotharis,  who  having  been  the  first,  in  643,  to  put  together  a  code  of  the 
Lombardic  laws,  declares,  at  the  end  of  his  edict,  that  he  had  been  careful  to 
record  the  ancient  customs ,  and  the  laws  of  their  fathers  ivhich  had  not  be¬ 
fore  been  written .  And  of  the  Hunns,  who  came  after  the  Lombards, 

Procopius,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  assures  us,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
writing  ;  and  that  certain  ambassadors  who  were  sent  by  one  of  their  Kings  to 
Constantinople,  carried  with  them  no  letter  or  other  written  document ;  but 
stated  all  they  were  instructed  to  say,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  from  memory. 
The  same  Rotharis,  reciting  in  the  proem  to  his  work  the  names  of  the  kings 
his  predecessors,  says  that  he  had  learned  and  received  them  from  aged  men : 
so  that  even  these  had  not  been  before  written  down. 

“  In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  true,  the  Lombards  became  naturalized  among 
us;  became  Italians:  and  then  writing  was  commonly  practised  by  them. 
But  as  they  had  learned  among  us,  they  could  only  write  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  masters ;  and  as  was  here  practised.  And  so,  on  the  coins  and  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  and  of  the  Lombards,  by  whatsoever  artist 
they  were  executed,  we  always  find  the  Latin  language,  and  Latin  characters  ; 
and  these,  in  both  cases,  are  commonly  majuscules,  and  sufficiently  well 
formed . 

u  Now,  as  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  above  barbarous  nations  had  no  cha¬ 
racters  of  their  own  ;  where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  and  with  whom,  originated 
this  kind  of  Latin  writing,  which  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  is  so 
different  from  the  Roman  ?  To  this  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that  it  had  its 
origin  at  Rome ;  and  that  it  was  no  less  used  by  the  Latins  than  other  modes. 
Great  error  has  been  occasioned  in  these  matters,  in  consequence  of  people 
having  observed  the  distinct  and  dignified  characters  which  the  Romans  used 
in  their  inscriptions  on  marbles,  and  in  their  most  noble  and  sumptuous  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  having  thence  concluded  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  writing 
that  was  practised  by  them ;  and  that  the  other  kinds  of  Latin  writing  owed 
their  origin  to  foreigners.  But  it  was  exactly  the  same  error  into  which,  in 
the  present  day,  any  person  would  fall,  who,  observing  our  inscriptions  on 
stone,  and  the  books  which  issue  from  the  presses  of  our  finest  printers ;  and 
who,  afterwards  taking  up  the  written  documents  of  some  of  our  notaries,  and 
the  familiar  letters  of  many  of  us,  which  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  read, 
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should  judge  the  former  to  be  in  the  Italian  character,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
other  nations. 

<£  Strange,  that  it  should  never  have  occurred,  that  it  must  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  transact  the  multifarious  business  of  their 
numerous  tribunals,  and  of  their  commerce,  by  the  slow  operation  of  writing  in 
capital  letters  !  Besides,  many  written  communications  were  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  to  be  dispatched  at  the  moment,  as  Symmachus  observes.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  a  natural,  nay  an  inevitable  consequence,  of  the  frequent  necessity  for 
quick  writing,  that  the  Romans  should  soon  begin  by  making  their  letters 
smaller ;  next,  that  they  should  modify  their  shapes,  so  that  each  might  be 
made  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  seek  out  a  way 
of  joining  them  together,  so  that  a  word  might  be  written,  without  taking  off 
the  hand.  A  prodigious  number  of  professed  scribes  were  employed  in  Rome, 
and  every  magistrate  had  his  own ;  we  know  the  different  classes  into  which 
they  were  divided,  and  the  names  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  how 
many  different  kinds  of  instruments  and  public  acts  were  written  by  them 
every  day.  And  those  men  who  were  constantly  occupied  in  important  affairs  ; 
who  were  often  called  upon  to  write,  or  dictate  long  addresses,  and  quantities 
of  letters  ;  is  it  to  be  believed  that  such  persons  could  have  got  through  their 
business  with  writing  in  majuscules  ?  For,  not  only  are  we  to  consider  the  size 
of  the  characters,  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  each  by  a  separate 
stroke  of  the  pen  ;  nay,  that  some,  the  A  and  the  E,  for  example,  required  three 
or  four  strokes  :  let  any  one  who  is  employed  in  a  great  public  office,  or  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keep  up  an  extensive  written  correspondence,  ask  himself,  how  he 
would  get  on,  if  he  were  obliged  to  make  all  his  characters  like  what  are  used 
in  printing.  It  is  therefore  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  smaller  character 
and  cursive  writing  were  also  used  at  Rome.” 

After  shewing  that  all  these  varieties  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Greeks,  in  writing  their  language,  Maffei  goes  on  to  say,  that :  “  In  diminish¬ 
ing  the  majuscule  characters,  and,  then,  seeking  to  join  several  letters  together, 
two  new  sorts  of  writing  were  produced ;  the  minuscule,  and  the  cursive.  Of 
the  first,  as  the  most  distinct  and  elegant,  the  scribes  began  to  avail  themselves 
in  manuscripts,  substituting  it  for  the  majuscule ;  more  especially  after  the 
Christian  church  began  everywhere  to  produce  so  many  written  works  :  and 
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from  the  most  even  and  best-formed  writing  of  this  kind,  which  was  much 
practised  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  character  used  in  printing  was  taken. 
The  second  was  used  in  epistolary  correspondence,  and  in  notarial  acts  and 
other  documents ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time  and  labour,  some  persons  also 
wrote  books  in  this  kind  of  writing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  since  been 
called,  sometimes  Gothic,  sometimes  Lombardic,  Saxon,  and  Fran  co-Galli  can.” 

Our  Author  next  speaks  of  the  specimens  of  minuscule  and  cursive  letters, 
observed  by  Buonarruoti  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  which  have  been  already 
noticed  in  this  Paper.  After  which  he  brings  to  his  support  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers. 

“  Ancient  writers  also,”  says  he,  “  bear  testimony  to  what  I  have  said, 
when  they  make  mention  of  minute ,  and  very  minute  writing;  as  Vopiscus, 
Suetonius,  Seneca,  Plautus,  and  others.  Martial  speaks  of  the  works  of  Virgil, 
and  of  those  of  Titus  Livius,  written  on  a  small-sized  parchment,”  [or  rather, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Scliawrzius,  before  produced,  in  a  small-sized  parch¬ 
ment  book,]  “which  written  in  larger  characters”  [on  rolls]  “  would  have  filled 
his  library  or  book-case  :  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  majuscule  characters 
could  ever  have  been  reduced  to  such  small  dimensions.  The  younger  Pliny 
relates  of  the  elder  Pliny  his  uncle  (lib.  iii.  epist.  5),  that,  independently  of  the 
many  works  which  he  had  published,  he  left  at  his  death  one  hundred  and  sixty 
commentaries  on  various  subjects,  written  by  him  on  both  sides  the  paper  or 
parchment,  in  a  very  minute  hand.  To  a  man  constantly  occupied,  as  he  was, 
in  weighty  affairs,  an  age  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  write  all  this  with 
separate  majuscule  characters.  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Cato  gave  to  his 
son  a  manuscript  of  his  e  Origines,’  written  by  his  own  hand  in  large  letters ; 
by  which  expression  he  seems  to  denote  the  largest  sized  characters,  and  that 
this  was  not  the  common  mode  of  writing . 

“  But  no  one  informs  us  more  distinctly  that  people  commonly  wrote  in 
cursive,  than  does  Quinctilian,  (lib.  i.  ch.  1,)  where  he  blames  the  neglect  of 
teaching  people  to  write,  at  the  same  time  well  and  rapidly,  as  being  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  epistolary  correspondence  :  hence,  after  children  have  learned  their 
letters,  he  recommends  that  they  should  be  taught  to  form  syllables,  that  is, 
those  groups  of  joined  letters  which  are  expedited  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen ; 
and  so,  in  teaching  them  to  read,  he  recommends  that  they  should  not  be 
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made  to  go  on  at  a  quick  rate,  except  where  the  joinings  of  the  letters  are  so 
clear  as  to  be  subject  to  no  doubt :  (‘  nisi  cum  inoffensa  atque  indubitata  lite- 
rarum  inter  se  coniunctio  ’).  Who  does  not  clearly  see  that  this  passage  relates 
to  cursive  (or  minuscule)  writing,  in  which  alone  it  was  proper  to  join  one 
letter  to  another  ? 

“  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  our  eyes 
upon  those  ancient  documents,  written  in  Italy,  wherein,  more  than  in  others, 
we  recognize  this  sort  of  writing  that  has  been  called  by  so  many  barbarous 
names  ;  all  of  which  are  on  papyrus.  They  may  be  seen  in  our  4  Istoria  Diplo- 
matica :  ’  among  them  are  five  of  the  sixth  century,  with  the  date  of  the  year, 
which  are  all  anterior  to  the  entry  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  are  yet  in  this 
same  difficult  character :  how  therefore  can  this  character  be  attributed  to  the 
Lombards  ?  And  should  any  one  be  therefore  disposed  to  say  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Goths,  even  this  refuge  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  famous  pa¬ 
pyrus  in  our  possession,  which  is  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  writing  ;  as  that  do¬ 
cument  furnishes  indubitable  proof  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  the  year 
444,  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  and  almost  fifty  years  before  the  arrival 
of  Theodoric,  the  first  Gothic  king  in  Italy.  ...  I  may  add,  that  three  of  the 
other  papyri,  given  by  us  in  the  above  work,  which  are  without  date — viz.  the 
second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth — furnish  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
they  are  more  ancient  than  the  above,  and  written  either  at  the  beginning  of 
at  the  fifth  century,  or  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Indeed,  Ponticus  Virunius,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Greek  grammar  of  Guarino,  asserts  that  in  his  time  (that 
is  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century),  a  document  on  papyrus,  in  an  unknown 
character,  was  preserved  at  Ravenna,  which  was  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian  ;  nor  is  the  fact  to  be  deemed  incredible . 

“  Mabillon  tells  us  (p.  64),  that  he  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  was 
the  true  Lombardic  character  ;  but  that  at  last  he  found  it  in  the  ancient  bulls 
of  the  Popes.  How  could  he  ever  suppose  that  Lombardic  writing  should  have 
especially  fixed  itself  at  Rome,  where  the  Lombards  never  came  ?  and  that  the 
Roman  way  of  writing  should  have  been  abandoned,  more  than  elsewhere, 
exactly  in  that  Court  and  by  that  Church,  which  has  ever  been  the  jealous  pre¬ 
server  of  Roman  traditions,  and  of  the  Latin  language?  .... 

“  It  is  astonishing  that  a  person  who  had  turned  over  so  many  manuscripts 
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as  Mabillon,  should  not  have  seen  in  them  clearly,  that  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Latin  writing  had  the  same  origin,  and  were  all  practised  by  the  same  per¬ 
sons  :  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  these  different  kinds  of  writing 
in  the  same  manuscript ;  to  find  the  body  of  the  work  in  cursive,  and  the  titles, 
and  sometimes  the  first  verse  also,  in  majuscules.  Such  is  the  case  with  one 
of  ours  at  the  chapter-house,  which  contains  the  canons  of  Cresconius.  Will 
any  one,  therefore,  say  that  here  a  Lombard  and  a  Roman  scribe  worked  in 
company  ?  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  see  a  manuscript  begun  in 
capitals ,  then  decline  into  minuscule ,  and  lastly  fall  into  cursive ,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end.  We  have,  among  ours,  the  work  of  Isidorus  4  De  Surnrno 
Bono,’  where,  after  five  leaves  of  large  characters,  it  passes  to  smaller,  almost  as 
neatly  formed  as  printing  types,  and  afterwards  by  degrees  falls  into  decided 
cursive:  and  although  certain  chapters  again  begin  with  majuscule  writing, 
and  continue  it  as  far  as  seven  verses,  the  cursive  then  recommences.  What 
can  be  a  more  certain  proof,  that  these  varieties  were  not  occasioned  by  the 
difference  of  centuries  or  nations,  but  by  the  laziness  or  hurry  of  the  writer  ; 
which  occasioned  him  to  abandon  that  kind  of  writing  which  was  the  most 
laborious  and  required  the  most  time,  and  take  up  that  which  was  easier  to 
him  and  quicker  done  ?  .  .  .  .  From  all  which  it  is  very  clear,  that  minuscule 
and  cursive  writing  are  neither  to  be  styled  Merovingian,  nor  Franco-Gallican, 
ancient  Lombardic,  more  recent  Lombardic,  Semi-gothic,  nor  by  any  of  those 
names  which  we  find  given  to  them  in  the  large  Diplomatic  work  of  the  above 
author. 

“  We  shall  conclude  this  argument,”  says  Maffei,  “  by  observing,  that  under 
the  terms  majuscule,  minuscule,  and  cursive,  all  kinds  of  Latin  writing  are 
comprehended ;  save  that  occasionally  we  find  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these,  especially  of  the  two  last,  in  the  same  writing  ;  whilst  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  five  genera,  and  the  many  names  hitherto  used,  the  greatest  confusion 
is  occasioned .  ‘ 

“By  viewing  the  subject  as  we  have  here  recommended,  many  errors,  otherwise 
easy  to  fall  into,  will  be  avoided;  as  people  will  not  be  so  ready,  upon  light  grounds, 
to  deem  a  piece  of  writing  discordant  in  itself,  or  to  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of 
those  manuscripts  or  documents,  wherein,  in  the  same  word,  letters  occur,  per¬ 
fectly  formed,  mixed  with  others  that  seem  strange  and  confused :  knowing 
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that  the  whole  are  Roman  characters,  and  that  not  all  the  letters  in  cursive 
writing  are  different  from  those  in  minuscule,  but  only  a  few  of  them  with 
their  joinings ;  the  rest  being  distinct  and  well-formed.  Nor  will  they,  be¬ 
cause  they  find  the  letter  r  of  a  certain  shape,  which  occurs  in  a  great  number 
of  our  manuscripts  in  minuscule  or  in  mixed  characters,  at  once  style  the 
writing  Saxon.  Neither  will  they  so  confidently  pretend  to  determine  the 
precise  century  of  a  manuscript  or  other  monument;  knowing  that  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  person,  various  modes  of  writing  were  employed : 
in  fact,  many  documents  exist,  subscribed  by  numerous  persons  with  their 
names,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place,  some  in  majuscule ,  some  in 
minuscule ,  others  in  cursive  writing,  and  others,  again,  in  mixed  characters , 
according  to  the  various  hand-writings  of  the  parties.  The  author  of  the 
‘  Diario  Italico,’  (Montfaucon),  in  consequence  of  having  believed  a  certain 
document,  written  at  Rieti,  to  be  in  the  Lombardic  character,  judged  it  to  be 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century ;  though  it  happened  to  bear  the  date,  which 
we  afterwards  discovered,  of  the  year  557  ;  that  is,  eleven  years  before  the 
Lombards  marched  into  Italy . 

“  I  cannot  conclude,”  says  Maffei,  “  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
Franco-  Gallican  character  ;  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  what  we  call  the 
minuscule.  If  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  common  notion,  which  is  spoken 
of  and  approved  by  Mabillon,  it  was  Charlemagne  who  first  polished  this  kind 
of  character,  and  caused  the  four  above-mentioned  barbarous  genera  to  be 
abandoned ;  substituting,  instead,  that  clear  and  distinct  manner  of  writing, 
which,  therefore,  it  is  said,  the  French  did  not  take  from  the  Romans,  who 
then  had  only  the  Lombardic  character,  but  the  Romans  afterwards  took  from 
the  French.  That  a  manuscript  therefore  is  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  is 
sometimes  argued  from  the  neatness  of  its  minuscule  writing ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Italians  learned  it  from  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  quitting  for  it  the 
Lombardic ;  that  the  Spaniards,  learning  it  in  like  manner,  left  the  Gothic ; 
the  Germans,  the  Teutonic  ;  and  the  English,  the  Saxon. 

“  Now,  this  is  an  error,  no  less  fanciful  and  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest. 
....  The  famous  £  Medicean  Virgil  ’  has  interlineary  notes  and  observations 
in  this  character,  which  are  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  text.  As 
soon  as  the  advance  of  the  Christian  religion  made  so  much  writing  necessary, 
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not  only  for  the  sacred  books  to  be  used  in  churches,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  synods  and  acts,  and  the  treatises  of  different  authors, 
which  were  every  where  produced,  more  especially  at  Rome,  the  minuscule 
character  was  very  frequently  used  in  manuscripts.  Of  this  kind,  numerous 
manuscripts  are  every  where  to  be  found ;  which  were  written  in  Italy,  long 
before  Charlemagne  was  born.  Among  the  examples  given  in  Mabillon’s 
work,  the  two  Pope’s  Bulls  of  the  seventh  century  are  in  this  sort  of  writing, 
although  a  little  altered  by  an  affected  extravagance  in  the  forms  of  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  letters.  Of  the  same  kind  are  several  manuscripts  forming  part  of  the 
remains  of  our  ancient  library  at  the  Chapter-house  of  Verona,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  are  of  a  still  earlier  date.  I  shall  mention  only  one, 
which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  settle  this  point ;  and  to  show  how  much  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  deceived  concerning  it.  It  may  contribute,  at  the 
same  time,  to  our  Veronese  history;  as  it  furnishes  the  name  of  a  studious 
clerk  of  this  diocese.  A  manuscript,  therefore,  is  preserved,  as  above,  written 
in  perfect  minuscule,  which  contains  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  excepting 
his  history ;  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  manuscript  existing,  of  such 
high  antiquity,  that  bears  so  precisely,  the  time  when,  the  place  where  it  was 
written,  and  the  name  of  the  writer :  for  at  the  end  of  it  we  read,  that  it  was 
written  (that  is  finished)  at  Verona,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  Agapitus  being 
Consul,  in  the  tenth  Indiction,  by  Ursicinus,  reader  of  the  Veronese  church. 
This  note  of  the  time  indicates  the  year  517  [see  our  Plate  VI.  No.  9]  :  so 
that  we  find  that  this  kind  of  writing  was  current  in  Italy  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Charlemagne,  and  practised  in  517  at  Verona, 
where  he  and  his  Franks  did  not  come  until  774. 

“  This  kind  of  writing  was  indeed  called  Italian,  and  more  especially  Ro¬ 
man  :  though,  it  is  also  true  that  in  distant  provinces  it  was  sometimes  styled 
Gallican  ;  because  the  people  of  those  provinces,  residing  nearer  to  France 
than  to  Italy,  had  it  from  France  :  but,  without  doubt,  it  was  originally  carried 
to  France  from  Italy.  It  is  possible  that  the  first  example  the  French  had  of 
it,  was  in  those  manuscripts  which  Pope  Paul  the  Second,  as  we  learn  in  his 
epistles,  sent  from  Rome  to  King  Pepin, a  the  father  of  Charlemagne ;  among 

a  I  venture  here  to  differ  from  Maffei.  Good  minuscule  writing  was  certainly  practised  long 
before  in  England ;  as  may  be  seen  in  various  original  charters  in  Aug.  A.  ii.  in  the  Cottonian 
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which  there  were,  particularly,  some  on  grammar  and  on  orthography. 
Charlemagne,  who  with  his  vast  mind  and  enlightened  views  sought  to  inform 
himself  upon  various  sciences,  did  not,  nevertheless,  know  how  to  write,  till  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life ;  when  he  attempted  to  learn  to  do  so,  with  little 
success,  as  Eginardus  informs  us  in  his  history ;  though  Lambecius  and  ano¬ 
ther  writer  strive  to  give  to  his  words  the  forced  interpretation,  that  he  was 
ignorant  only  of  the  art  of  writing  in  large  characters  and  in  chancery  hand. .  . . 

“  The  monk  Engolismensis,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  wrote  the  life  of  this 
great  Emperor,  relates  that  the  Pope,  at  his  request,  gave  him  certain  profes¬ 
sors  of  church  music,  and  the  Antiphony,  written  in  Roman  musical  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  he  conducted  these  singers  to  France,  where  they  taught  their 
art,  and  where  these  Roman  notes  (exactly  as  happened  to  the  Roman  letters) 
were  afterwards  called  Gallican.  He  also  relates,  that  he  conducted  thither 
from  Rome,  at  different  times,  masters  of  the  art  of  grammar,  among  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  which  was  anciently  included  the  art  of  writing  well  and  distinctly  : 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  from  what  source  France,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
got  that  kind  of  writing,  and  how  the  knowledge  of  it  became  thence  propa¬ 
gated  in  other  provinces.  The  above  writer  and  others  cited  by  Du  Cange, 
assert  that,  before  the  time  of  this  prince,  every  grammatical  study,  as  well  as 
all  the  liberal  arts,  which  had  flourished  there  under  the  Roman  Empire,  had 
been  lost  in  France :  and  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  new  life  which  this 
great  man  succeeded  in  giving  to  all  of  them,  after  he  had  visited  Italy,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ideas  he  had  acquired  at  Rome,  and  to  the  professors  which 
he  invited  or  took  with  him  from  that  capital.” 

I  think  that  Maffei,  in  this  luminous  argument,  has  clearly  made  out  his 
case,  and  mine ;  and  that  he  has  left  us  no  fair  ground  to  doubt,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  were  the  real  inventors  of  all  those  different  kinds  of  writing, 
which,  for  these  last  two  or  three  centuries,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute 
to  the  barbarous  nations,  and  to  call,  as  he  says,  by  so  many  fanciful  names. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Casley,  when  in  1734  he  published  his  “Catalogue 
of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  King’s  Library,”  had  not  seen  the  above  argument 

Collection ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  practised  at  the  same  time  by  the  French,  and  other 
people,  who,  like  us,  had  in  ancient  times  learned  it  from  the  Romans.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
been  but  little  used  in  writing  books,  during  one  or  two  of  the  ruder  centuries  :  but  it  could 
never,  I  think,  have  been  entirely  lost,  in  any  country  where  it  had  once  been  known. 
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of  Maffei ;  which,  as  has  been  said,  first  appeared  in  the  “  Verona  Illustrata,” 
only  two  years  before :  and,  indeed,  I  conclude  from  his  preface,  that  he  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  before-mentioned  work  of  Buonarruoti,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  foreign  publications  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  which  might  have 
been  of  use  to  him,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  them. 

Speaking  of  certain  criteria,  by  which  the  ages  of  old  MSS.  are  to  be  known, 
he  says  (p.  vii.)  :  “  Saxon  characters  were  in  use  in  England  from  the  seventh 
century  down  to  William  the  Conqueror’s  time.  A  small  alphabet  seems  to 
have  been  first  contrived  in  the  seventh  century  ;  and  the  writing  whole  books 
in  capitals  was  left  off  not  long  after.  See  the  word  c  manentium '  at  the  end 
of  the  first  plate.”  Now  this  single  word  happens  to  be  written  in  very  fair 
Roman  minuscules  at  the  back  of  a  Saxon  document  in  the  Latin  language, 
of  about  the  year  670,  which,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  instrument, 
this  word  only  excepted,  is  written  in  what  are  called  uncials  (Cottonian 
Coll.  Aug.  A.  ii.  No.  29) :  it  was,  I  suppose,  the  earliest  specimen  that  Casley 
had  chanced  to  meet  with,  written  in  England  in  minuscules,  and  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  he  concludes,  that  the  minuscule  alphabet,  of  which  this 
word  contains  some  of  the  letters,  was  invented  (I  suppose  he  means  in  Eng¬ 
land)  in  the  seventh  century.  The  reader  will  find  this  word  manentium  care¬ 
fully  copied  from  the  original  document  in  our  Plate  VI.  No.  8. 

One  would  almost  think  that  Casley  could  not  even  have  seen  the  great 
work  of  Mabillon,  although  it  had  been  published  several  years  before.  If  he 
did  see  it,  he  certainly  employed  but  little  care  in  examining  it ;  as  the  sixth 
plate  of  that  work  contains  a  specimen  of  five  lines,  in  very  good  minuscules , 
traced  from  a  celebrated  MS.  of  St.  Hilarius  in  the  Vatican  ;  which,  it  appears 
from  a  marginal  note,  written  at  the  time  in  the  book  itself,  was  collated  at 
Kasulis  in  Africa,  in  the  year  510,  and  which  Mabillon  thinks  may  have  been 
written  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  (see  a  copy  of  this  specimen  in  our 
PI.  VI.  No.  9):  and  in  the  seventh  plate  he  might  have  seen  two  other  consider¬ 
able  specimens  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Any  one  of  these,  had 
he  examined  it,  ought  to  have  prevented  his  saying,  that  “  a  small  alphabet 
seems  to  have  been  first  contrived  in  the  seventh  century.” 

We  have  something  more  of  Casley’s  opinions  on  this  subject,  in  the  twelfth 
and  following  pages : 

“  St.  Jerom,”  he  tells  us,  “  in  his  Prologue  to  the  book  of  Job,  says  :  ‘  Ha- 
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beant  qui  volunt  vetercs  libros,  vel  in  membranis  purpureis  auro  argentoque 
descriptos,  vel  initialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  literis,  onera  magis  exarata  quam 
Codices  ;  dummodo  inihi  meisque  permittant  pauperes  habere  Scedulas,  et 
non  tarn  pulchros  Codices  quam  emendatos.’  From  whence  it  is  manifest, 
that  there  were  in  his  days  some  old  books  very  pompously  written,  in  parch¬ 
ment  of  a  purple  colour  in  characters  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  whole  books 
in  such  large  letters  as  were  commonly  used  at  the  beginnings  of  sentences, 
&c . 

“  But,”  continues  Casley,  “  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice,  that  in  the  above 
quoted  sentence  from  St.  Jerom,is  commonly  read  ( uncialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt, 
literis  ’ :  and  so  it  is  printed,  and  always  quoted  in  print:  and  not  initialibus, 
as  I  have  put  the  word,  by  the  authority  of  several  MSS.  and  by  the  known 
way  of  reading  such  ambiguous  words,  which  is,  to  take  that  reading  which 
agrees  best  with  common  sense.  By  initialibus  literis  it’s  obvious  to  under¬ 
stand  such  letters  as  are  wont  to  be  put  at  the  beginnings  of  books,  or  chapters, 
or  paragraphs :  wherein  if  a  whole  book  should  be  written,  it  would  be  indeed 
rather  a  burden  than  a  book,  as  Jerom  says.  And  several  such  old  books 
are  still  remaining.  But  what  can  be  made  of  literis  uncialibus  ?  Letters  of 
an  inch  in  length  ?  Who  has  ever  read  of  the  Ancients  writing  books  in  such 
monstrous  characters  ?  .  .  .  . 

“  This  same  single  sentence  of  Jerom,”  he  continues,  “has  been  very  fruit¬ 
ful  of  errors.  For  besides  the  literae  unciales,  which  first  sprang  from  it,  and 
have  passed  muster  so  long  and  so  universally ;  the  literae  minutice ,  or  small 
letters,  have  been  found  to  be  couched  in  it.  For  by  literis  initialibus  (or  un¬ 
cialibus,  if  you  please)  they  would  have  capitals  to  be  meant,  in  opposition  to 
small  letters,  which  the  pauperes  sceduloe  were  supposed  to  be  written  in ; 
and  which  were  imagined  to  differ  as  much  as  the  great  and  small  letters  do 
now :  whereas  it’s  obvious,  to  all  who  are  conversant  in  books  and  inscriptions 
as  old  as  to  Jerom’s  time,  that  small  letters  were  not  then  found  out ;  and  that 
there  were  no  other  characters  made  use  of  in  writing,  but  capitals.  This 
being  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof,  to  shew,  that  all  the  old  books 
and  inscriptions  of  those  times,  which  happen  yet  to  remain,  are  in  capitals  ; 
and  that  there  cannot  be  produced  one  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  .... 
By  literis  initialibus,  therefore,  Jerom  can  mean  no  more  than  a  larger  sort 
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of  capitals  :  for  his  pauper  es  scedalce  were  written  in  capitals  too;  but  of  a 
smaller  sort ;  and,  abating  for  the  difference  of  several  hands,  differed  from  the 
other  only  in  size.b  .... 

“  But,”  says  he,  “  it  is  still  objected,  that  those  characters  are  so  inconve¬ 
nient  for  dispatch,  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  many  volumes  as  were 
published  by  some  of  the  Ancients,  could  be  written  in  them :  and  that  they 
could  not  miss  the  finding  out  a  quicker  way  of  writing  for  ordinary  business. 
This  supposes,  that  they  had  such  pens  and  ink  as  we  have.  But  I  answer, 
when  a  useful  thing  is  first  found  out,  men  generally  wonder,  that  it  was  not 
found  out  sooner,”  & c.  &c. 

Casley’s  opinion,  or  rather  assertion,  as  to  the  late  invention  of  minuscule 
writing,  has  been  so  fully  disproved  in  what  has  gone  before,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  noticing,  had  I  not  reason  to  believe  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  here  to  have  been  mainly  formed  on  it ;  and  had  he  not  coupled  with  it 
the  above  remarks  on  the  well-known  passage  of  St.  Jerom  ;  which,  I  believe, 
contains  the  only  ancient  authority  we  have  for  the  use  of  the  term  uncial ,  as 
applied  to  letters.  Even  here,  his  opinion,  as  to  the  proper  reading,  though 
given  so  confidently,  appears  to  be  wrong.  The  authors  of  the  “  Nouveau 
Traite,”  informs  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  510)  upon  the  authority  of  Blanchinius  (“  Vin- 
dic.  Can.  Script.”  p.  ccxcviii.),  that  several  men  of  letters  of  Italy  requested  the 
learned  M.  Assemani  to  consult  the  best  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  fairly  the  true  reading  of  the  text  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and  that  the  learned 
prelate,  after  having  well  examined  them,  attests  that  they  all  contradict  the 
supposition  of  Casley.  Among  these  MSS.  are  several  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  ;  and  they  all,  without  exception,  have  the  passage  :  ‘  unciali- 
bus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  liter  is.’  ” 

The  remarks  of  the  writers  of  the  c  Nouveau  Traite’  upon  this  interesting 
passage  from  Jerom,  are  much  to  our  present  purpose:  “  When,”  say  they, 
“  St.  Jerom  prefers  to  MSS.  written  in  uncials ,  his  own,  which  had  no  other 
merit  than  exactness,  he  seems  to  mean  to  say,  that  uncial  letters  were  only 
employed  for  rich  people,  and  in  writing  books  for  the  use  of  churches.  IVe 

b  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  appears  also  to  have  been  Mabillon’s  notion  of  Jerom’s 
meaning  :  notwithstanding,  as  has  been  said,  he  insisted  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  minuscule  and  cursive  writing. 
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may  thence  conclude ,  that  in  the  fourth  and fifth  centuries ,  the  use  of  minus¬ 
cule  and  cursive  ivriting  was  much  more  general  than  was  that  of  uncials  or 
capitals.  The  same  continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  But,  ignorance  and  barbarism  increasing  continually,  the  monks  and 
clerks  wrote  little  (any  longer)  in  minuscule,  and  still  less  in  cursive.  These 

two  kinds  of  writing  required  too  much  ability . If  we  except  persons 

employed  officially  as  secretaries  (excepte  les  gens  d’affaires),  no  one  wrote  any 
more  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  of  the  seventh,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  unless  in  uncials.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  use 
of  cursive  writing  became  again  more  frequent ;  because  studies  were  resumed. 
We  indeed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  writing,  though  not  the  study 
of  orthography,  had  in  some  degree  been  renewed,”  [I  take  it  they  mean  in 
France,]  “  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  general  use  of  uncial  wri¬ 
ting ,  therefore,  which  requires  but  little  capacity,  though  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  belongs  to  the  barbarous  centuries.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  MS. 
No.  936,  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  that  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  scribe  abandoned  minuscule  writing,  a  little  mixed  with  cursive, 
and  kept  to  uncials.” 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  improper 
use  (as  I  consider  it)  of  the  term  uncial,  as  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  ‘Nou¬ 
veau  Traite,’  to  a  particular  kind  of  writing,  very  unlike  that  which  Jerom 
intended  to  describe,  not  only  in  the  last  quoted  passage,  but  throughout  their 
whole  work. 

They  tell  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  506)  “that  by  uncial  writing  they  mean  writing 
in  round  majuscules,  which  is  distinguished  from  writing  in  capitals  by  certain 
elements.  The  term  uncial ,”  they  admit,  “  strictly  speaking,  and  according 
to  the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word,  (Struv.  ‘  de  Criter.  MSS/  §  xi.  p.  15,) 
means  writing  in  letters  of  an  inch  in  height ;  and  they  add  that  the  term 
semi-uncial,  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  to  characters  of  half  that  height.” 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jerom  spoke  of  books  written  magnificently 
in  capital  letters ;  and  that  by  the  term  uncial,  he  intended  to  denote  the 
large  size  of  the  characters  ;  though  we  are  surely  not  bound  to  conclude  that 
they  measured  a  full  inch  in  height.  But  the  term  has  evidently  no  reference 
to  the  particular  forms  of  the  letters ;  and,  as  the  most  ancient  MSS.  that 
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we  have,  written  in  capitals,  are  generally  in  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
may  be  styled  square  or  angular  majuscules,  and  not  in  the  round  majuscules 
above  mentioned,  (which  round  majuscules,  by  the  bye,  have  always  some  minus¬ 
cule  characters  mixed  with  them,)  it  surely  would  have  been  wiser,  if  the  term 
uncial  was  to  be  used  at  all,  to  apply  it  only  to  writing  in  large  capitals.  The 
knowledge,  too,  that  this  term  was  used  by  Jerom,  and  its  present  application 
to  writing  in  round  capitals,  naturally  lead  people  to  suppose  that  this  sort  of 
character  prevailed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  whereas  the  fact  appears  to  be  that 
it  was  not  introduced,  or  at  least  not  much  used,  till  afterwards. 

Again,  the  term  uncial,  they  tell  us,  was  anciently  given  to  letters  an  inch 
high,  and  the  term  semi-uncial  to  such  as  were  half  that  size.  But  they, 
throughout  their  book,  use  both  these  terms,  with  scarce  any  reference  at  all 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  characters :  for  sometimes  their  uncials  are  above 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  and  sometimes  less  than  an  eighth;  and  what 
they  call  their  semi-uncials  is  no  other  than  minuscule  writing,  in  which, 
perchance,  a  few  capital  letters,  the  n  for  example,  are  here  and  there  mixed : 
and  as  ancient  minuscule  writing  is  seldom  or  never  quite  free  from  this 
mixture,  we,  in  consequence,  find  the  same  writing  sometimes  called  by 
them  minuscule,  and  sometimes  semi-uncial. 

Besides,  some  writers,  as  they  themselves  observe,  have  used  the  term  uncial  to 
denote  writing  in  capital  letters  of  every  kind  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  applied 
to  the  text  of  Hyginus  in  our  MS.  by  Wanley  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue, 
although  it  is  written  throughout  in  square  capitals  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
great  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  this  term,  and  its  vague 
and  inaccurate  application  to  different  sorts  of  writing :  and  one  cannot  but 
regret,  that  the  learned  men  who  since  Maffei’s  time  have  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ancient  diplomas  and  other  MSS.  (the  authors  of  the  c  Nouveau  Traite 
de  Diplomatique’  more  especially)  were  not  satisfied  to  adopt  the  simple 
mode,  recommended  by  him  in  the  foregoing  dissertation,  of  comprehending 
all  ancient  writings  under  as  small  a  number  of  classes  as  possible. 

Maffei,  after  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  refute,  as  we  have  seen,  the  erro¬ 
neous  notions  which  had  before  prevailed,  upon  the  origin  of  minuscule  and 
cursive  writing,  flattered  himself  that  in  future  the  world  would  hear  no  more 
of  the  Italo-Gothic,  the  Lomhardic,  the  Saxon,  the  Merovingian,  or  Franco- 
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gallican,  &c.  &c.  Bat  in  this  he  greatly  deceived  himself:  for,  although  the 
writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique”  admit,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
that  he  has  proved  all  he  contended  for ;  still,  they  not  only  retain  all  these 
terms,  but  add  others  to  their  number ;  among  them  the  Caroline  and  the 
Capetian,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them  :  besides  which,  they  divide,  and 
sub-divide  each  of  these  supposed  classes,  into  so  many  minor  classes,  genera, 
and  species,  that  there  seems  no  end  to  them  ;  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
suspect  that  they  adopted  this  complicated  machinery  for  the  laudable  pur¬ 
poses  of  swelling  out  their  book  and  puzzling  their  readers. 

As  the  best  illustration  of  their  system  that  I  can  think  of,  I  give,  in  the 
note  below, c  the  titles  of  some  of  the  first  chapters  and  plates  of  their  third 

c  “Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  et  seq.  “Chap.  II.  Writing  in 
Capitals,  in  Manuscripts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England  and  Spain.  Article  I.  Roman 
Capitals  in  Mss. :  First  Subdivision,  included  in  plates  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.” 

The  title  of  the  first  of  these  two  plates  is  thus  :  “  Writing  taken  from  Mss  ,  including 
the  first  five  genera  of  Roman  Capitals,  appertaining  to  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Class  ■” 
that  of  the  second  :  “  Writing  taken  from  Mss.,  containing  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
last  genera  of  Roman  Capitals,  written  in  an  unfinished  and  negligent  manner  (or  Rustic  Capitals), 
appertaining  to  the  first  division,  first  subdivision,  of  the  Second  Class.”  And,  then,  in  the  margins 
of  the  pages  explanatory  of  these  two  plates,  we  read  :  1st  Division,  1st  Subdivision  :  1  st  Genus, 
1st  Species,  2d  Species  :  2d  Genus,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Species  ;  and  so  on  :  the  3d  Genus  having 
4  Species  ;  the  4tii  Genus,  3  Species  5  the  5th,  4  Species  5  the  6tli,  3  Species  5  the  7th,  2  Species, 
and  the  8th  Genus,  3  Species. 

Then  comes  :  “  Article  II.  Writing  in  Lombar die  Capitals :  exposition  of  plate  xxxvi.  con¬ 
taining  the  Second  Subdivision  of  the  first  Division  of  writing  found  in  Mss.”  The  title  of 
the  plate  itself  is  nearly  the  same  ;  and  in  the  margins  of  the  accompanying  text,  we  have,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  :  “  Second  Subdivision:”  of  which  the  1st  Genus  has  no  less  than  10  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  the  2d  Genus  has  5  Species ;  the  3d  Genus — writing  in  Lotnbardic  Capitals,  mixed  with 
minuscules — has  2  Species  ;  the  4th  Genus — ancient  Lombardic  Capitals  and  Uncials  mixed — has 
7  Species ;  the  5tli  Genus — Lombardic  Capitals  of  different  kinds — has  3  Species  and  the  6th 
Genus  has  8  Species. 

Then  “  Article  III.  Writings  in  Visigothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Gallican  Capitals  in  Mss. 
Explanation  of  plate  xxxvii.  which  contains  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Subdivisions,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  first  Division  of  the  Second  Class  of  Latin  writings."  The  title  to  the  plate  is 
the  same.  “Sect.  I.  Writing  in  Visigothic  Capitals  of  Spain  and  France.  Third  Subdivision.” 
The  1st  Genus  has  5  Species  ;  and  the  2d  has  9  Species.  “  Sect.  II.  Writings  in  Saxon  Capitals  of 
England  and  France.  Fourth  Subdivision.”  The  1st  Genus  has  4  Species  j  and  the  2d  has 
4  Species.  “Sect.  III.  Ancient  Gallican  writing,  in  Capitals.  Fifth  Subdivision.”  The  1st 
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volume  (which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  a  description  of  early  manu¬ 
scripts),  with  a  list  of  their  classes ,  divisions ,  sub-divisions,  genera ,  and  species. 
The  perusal  of  it  may  seem  tedious  ;  but  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  thus 

Genus  has  5  Species  ;  and  the  2d  Genus — Galilean  rustic  Capitals .  or  such  as  are  executed  in  a 
negligent  manner — has  8  Species. 

Now  comes  “  Article  IV.  Writing  in  Capitals  employed  in  Merovingian  Mss.,  also 
Teutonic  and  Modern  Gothic :  explication  of  plates  xxxviii,  and  xxxix,  wherein  are  contained  the 
sixth  and  seventh  subdivisions  of  the  first  division  of  Latin  writings  of  the  second  class.  Sect.  I. 
Merovingian  or  Franco- Galilean  Capitals.  Sixth  Subdivision.”  The  1st  Genus  gives  6  Species; 
the  2d  Genus,  1 0  Species  ;  the  3d  Genus,  1 0  Species  ;  the  4th  Genus — Rustic  Merovingian  Capitals 
— 6  Species  ;  and  the  5tli  Genus — Merovingian  Capitals  mixed  with  Uncials,  &c. — has  8  Species. 
“Sect.  II.  Writings  in  Teutonic  or  German  Capitals.  Seventh  Subdivision”  The  1st  Genus 
has  4  Species  ;  and  the  2d  has  3  Species.  “  Sect.  III.  Modern  Gothic  Capitals."  1  Genus  only, 
which  gives  3  Species. 

We  have  now  “  Article  V.  Writings  in  Caroline  and  Capetian  Capitals :  explanation  of  plates 
xl.  and  xli.  which  contain  the  eighth  and  ninth  subdivisions  of  writings  in  Capitals,  &c. 
Sect.  I.  Writing  in  Mss.  in  Caroline  Capitals.  Eighth  Subdivision.”  The  1st  Genus 
produces  11  Species;  the  2d  Genus—  Semi-rustic  Capitals — gives  no  less  than  12  Species;  the  3d 
Genus — Rustic  Caroline  Capitals — has  5  Species  ;  the  4th  Genus,  5  Species ;  and  the  5th  Genus 
— Caroline  writing  in  Capitals,  in  English  Mss.  !  ! — has  4  Species.  “  Sect.  II.  Whiting  in 
Mss.  in  Capetian  Capitals  ,-  Ninth  Subdivision.”  The  1st  Genus  has  4  Species;  and  the 
2d  Genus — Capetian  Capitals  mixed  with  uncials  and  minuscules — has  9  Species. 

Now  upon  counting  them  up,  I  find  that  these  pretended  distinct.  Species  of  majuscule  writing 
only,  found  in  Latin  Mss.,  amount  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  number. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  system  ? 

Chapter  III.  (p.  141),  treats  of  Uncial  writing ;  Roman,  Gallican,  Merovingian,  Lombardic, 
Caroline ,  German,  and  Gothic ,-  that  is,  of  what  they  call  “  the  Second  Division  of  the  Second  Class 
of  Latin  writings  in  Mss.”  Article  I.  treats  of  Roman  Uncials,  describing  the  specimens 
in  plate  xlii.  They  are  divided  into  7  Genera ;  the  different  Species  of  which  amount  together 
to  20.  Article  II.  describes  plate  xliii.,  which  gives  specimens  from  Mss.  written  in 
Galilean  Uncials.  It  is  divided  into  6  Genera,  which  together  produce  27  Species.  Article  III. 
describes  plate  xliv,  which  contains  specimens  of  Franco- Gallican  or  Merovingian  writing  in  Un¬ 
cials.  It  is  divided  into  7  Genera,  which  give  23  Species.  Article  IV.  Treats  of  Lombardic, 
Visigothic,  Caroline,  Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  and  Modern  Gothic  writing,  in  Uncials ;  explaining 
plate  xlv.  They  have  10  Genera,  which  give  37  Species,-  Uncial  writing,  altogether,  furnishing 
107  Species. 

Chapter  IV.  (p.  204).  This  chapter  treats  of  Semi-  Uncial  writing.  Article  I.  Explains  plate 
xlvi.  under  9  Genera,  which  produce  32  Species.  Article  II.  Is  explanatory  of  plate  xlvii.,  and 
has  7  Genera,  which  give  28  Species. 

Chapter  V,  (p.  232).  Treats  of  writings  of  a  mixed  kind  in  ancient  Mss.,  explaining 
plate  xlviii,  under  9  Genera,  which  give  33  Species. 
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to  expose  the  quackery  of  these  learned  writers  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
willingly  admit  that  their  work  abounds  in  curious  matter,  and  is  therefore 
highly  valuable. 

Upon  adding  them  up,  we  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
species  of  majuscule  writing  in  Latin  manuscripts  ;  one  hundred  and  seven 
species  of  uncial  writing ;  ninety-three  species  of  demi -uncial  writing ;  and 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  species  of  writing  in  Latin  minuscules :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  different  species  into  which  they  divide  cursive,  or  running- 
hand,  which  I  have  not  been  at  the  pains  of  counting.  It  is  evident,  that  if, 
at  the  present  day,  any  one  were  to  apply  the  above  system  in  this  country, 
the  hand- writings  of  the  members  of  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
with  those  of  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  would,  of  themselves,  furnish 
him  with  an  abundant  harvest  of  classes,  divisions,  subdivisions,  genera,  and 
species. 

But  it  is  curious  enough,  that  the  writers  of  the  Nouveau  Traite,  themselves, 
now  and  then,  inadvertently,  volunteer  confessions,  which  at  once  prove  the 
unsoundness  of  their  own  and  Mabillon’s  system,  and  fully  justify  Maffei’s 
condemnation  of  it ;  as  in  the  following  passage  (vol.  iii.  p.  13),  which,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  forms  a  part  of  their  introduction  to  the  above  absurdities : 

Chapter  VI.  (p.  252).  Treats  of  ancient  minuscule  writing.  Article  I.  Illustrates  plate 
xlix.,  and  gives  3  Genera,  containing  12  Species.  Article  II.  Continuing  the  explanation  of 
plate  xlix.,  and  giving  also  that  of  plate  l.,  produces  5  Genera,  comprising  28  Species.  Article 
III.  which  is  explanatory  of  plate  li.,  furnishes  3  Genera,  which  give  12  Species.  Article  IV. 
Explains  the  remaining  part  of  plate  li  ,  and  the  first  part  of  plate  lii.,  and  gives  4  Genera,  which 
comprise  27  Species.  Article  V.  Explains  the  remaining  part  of  plate  lii.,  under  2  Genera, 
which  give  1 1  Species.  Article  VI.  Describes  plates  mi.  and  liv.,  which  contain  examples  of 
what  they  call  the  Caroline  minuscule.  The  writers  begin  this  article  with  an  argument  in  which 
they  attempt,  unsuccessfully  I  think,  to  defend  Mabillon’s  system  against  the  animadversions  of 
Maffei,  in  the  before-given  dissertation  in  his  “  Verona  Illustrata.”  This  article  is  divided  into 
8  Genera,  which  produce  no  less  than  54  Species.  Article  VII.  Describes  plate  lv.,  under  10 
Genera,  which  give  40  Species.  Article  VIII.  Is  explanatory  of  plate  lvi,  and  gives  us  G  Genera, 
which  are  productive  of  29  Species.  So  that  this  chapter,  on  the  whole,  describes  no  less  than 
213  Species  of  minuscule  Latin  writing. 

The  Vllth  Chapter  (p.  401-459)  treats  of  Cursive  writing,  Roman,  Gallican,  Merovingian,  Lom- 
bardic,  Caroline,  Visigothic,  and  Saxon.  I  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  counting  the  number 
of  Genera  and  Species  which  this  chapter  is  productive  of. 
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“The  supposition,”  say  they,  “  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  letters 
but  such  as  were  elegantly  formed,  and  that  all  that  appears  otherwise  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  barbarous  nations,  has  occasioned  the  origin  of  minuscule  and 
cursive  writing  to  be  attributed  to  these  last.  To  be  convinced  of  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  will  suffice  to  compare  Visigothic ,  Merovingian ,  Lombardic,  and 
Saxon  writings,  with  Roman  cursive.  They  will  then  no  longer  appear  to  be 
so  mam/  distinct  kinds  of  writing ,  having  little  affinity  to  each  other.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  pretended  barbarous  kinds  of  writing  were  derived  from 

the  Romany  but  especially  the  Merovingian . indeed  the  Roman  may 

be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Merovingian;  the  difference  con¬ 
sisting  only  in  such  changes  as  from  century  to  century  all  kinds  of  writing 
underwent.  The  Merovingian,  therefore,  is  but  a  branch  of  the  Roman,  used 
in  the  Gauls  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ,  and  continued  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  The  Lombardic  is  another  branch  of  the  Roman  character  of  Italy, 
formed  upon  that  used  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  which  had  acquired 
an  established  character  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  continued  to  the  twelfth, 
when  we  see  it  still  employed  in  the  Bulls  of  the  Popes.”  ["The  reader  will 
remember  what  Maffei  has  said,  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  this  pretended 
Lombardic  writing  to  have  been  patronized  at  Rome,  where  the  Lombards 
never  came.]  “  For  the  rest,  the  conformity  between  the  cursive  Merovin¬ 
gian  and  the  Lombardic  is  so  striking,  as  naturally  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  had  one  common  origin  ;  namely  the  Roman  cursive.  The  Saxon 
equally  draws  its  origin  from  the  Roman,  whether  that  which  had  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Great  Britain  (learned  originally  from  the  Romans),  or  that  which 
was  carried  into  England  by  the  monks,  disciples  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
We  find  it  already  formed  in  the  seventh  century,  and  we  discover  its  most 
singular  characters  from  the  fifth  and  sixth.”  [  The  French  writers,  perhaps, 
here  intend  to  refer  to  one  or  two  characters  invented  by  the  Saxons,  to  ex¬ 
press  particular  sounds  of  their  own  language,  the  character  denoting  th  for 
example.]  “  For  the  rest,  it  is  less  derived  from  the  Roman  cursive,  than  from 
the  minuscule.  The  Saxon  prevailed  until  the  tenth  century  in  England,  and 
sustained  itself  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth ;  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  Norman  writing,  or  French,  into  this  kingdom,  under  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Visigothic  may  perhaps  have 
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distinguished  itself  from  the  Roman,  from  the  sixth  century ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  it  anterior  to  the  seventh :  it  lasted  until  the  thirteenth.  The 
Caroline  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Merovingian.  [They  have 
said,  above,  that  c  the  Roman  is  identical  with  the  Merovingian.']  “  Com¬ 
mencing  in  the  eighth  century,  it  continues  to  alter  until  the  twelfth,  when  it 
is  lost  in  the  Roman  minuscule.  Later  cursives  are  but  emanations.” 

After  having  confessed  all  this,  what  could  induce  these  learned  men  to 
mystify  their  work,  by  the  introduction  of  the  above  pretended  classes,  divi¬ 
sions,  and  subdivisions,  &c.  &c.  unless,  as  I  have  said,  they  did  so  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  swelling  it  out,  and  of  puzzling  their  readers.  I  can  think  only  of  one 
other  motive  which  may  have  actuated  them  ;  namely,  that  they  retained  these 
French  names,  the  GaUican,  the  Franco- Gallic  an  or  Merovingian,  and 
added  to  them  the  Caroline  and  the  Capetian,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  their  countrymen.  Admitting  these,  it  of  course  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  accusation  of  undue  patriotism,  to  retain  the  Visigothic ,  the  Lorn- 
bardic,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Teutonic  ;  and  thus  their  work  became  an  immense 
jumble  of  truth  and  error,  of  erudition  and  absurdity. 

For,  although  they  introduce  all  these  classes,  genera,  and  species,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  always  able  to  determine  to  which  of  them  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  writing  really  belongs  :  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of 
the  curious  MS.  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  before-mentioned,  they  say,  “  they 
found  in  it  twenty-two  lines  of  Merovingian  writing,  and  consequently  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  MS.  This  writing,”  say  they,  “  is  at  least  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  :  but  it  may  be  more  ancient ,  as,  in  fact,  our 
Merovingian  characters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  cursive  writing  of 
the  Romans 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  different  specimens  of  the  same  writing,  taken  from 
the  same  identical  MSS.  occur,  over  and  over  again,  in  different  plates  and 
chapters  of  their  work,  as  examples  of  distinct  genera ,  and  species.  I  could 
produce  abundant  instances  of  this  ;  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  noticing  the 
following:  In  plate  46,  therefore,  which  is  devoted  to  examples  of  what  they 
call  semi-uncial  writing,  Roman,  GaUican ,  and  Merovingian,  we  have  a  spe¬ 
cimen  from  the  MS.  No.  766  of  the  library  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  begin¬ 
ning:  “  Causa  ergo,”  &c.  which  is  described  at  page  211,  as  semi  uncial  Gal- 
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lican  writing,  of  the  2d  Subdivision,  1st  Genus,  1st  Species.  In  plate  48,  we 
have  another  specimen  of  the  same  writing  from  the  same  MS.,  “Porro  autem,” 
&c.  which,  at  page  238,  is  described  among  various  mixtures  of  different 
Roman  cursives,  as  of  the  2d  Genus,  1st  Species.  The  same  plate  gives  ano¬ 
ther  specimen  of  the  same,  beginning,  “  Quam  similia,”  &c.  which  at  page 
242,  is  called  a  melange  of  Galilean  writing,  1st  Genus,  6th  Species ;  and 
at  plate  49,  which,  in  the  title,  is  said  to  be  devoted  to  Roman  and  Lombardic 
minuscule  writing,  we  have  again  another  similar  specimen,  from  this  same 
MS.  beginning,  “  Interia  Roma,”  &c.  which  in  the  text,  p.  266-7,  is  described 
as  Roman  minuscule  of  the  2d  Genus,  and  the  3d  Species.  From  all  which  we 
become  let  into  the  secret,  that  semi-uncial  Galilean,  mixed  Roman  cursive , 
mixed  Galilean,  and  Roman  minuscule  writing,  are  in  reality  all  the  same. 
What  can  he  said  of  such  a  system  as  this  ?  is  not  one  constrained  to  apply  to 
it  the  words  of  Maffei,  and  to  pronounce  it  false  and  deceitful  in  all  its  parts  ? 

I  must  add  a  few  more  words  upon  minuscule  and  cursive  writing ;  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  objections,  which  might  otherwise  still  occur  in  the  minds 
of  persons  who  have  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  considered,  either  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  resemblance ,  or  of  variety,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
to  find  between  different  specimens  of  legitimate  minuscule  and  cursive  wri¬ 
ting,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  I  consider  this  the  more  necessary,  as  it 
has  been  stated  by  one  of  my  friends,  as  among  his  chief  reasons  for  not  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  antiquity  of  our  MS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  that  the  minuscule  writing 
in  that  MS.  is  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  interesting  papyrus,  which  is  hung 
up  in  the  manuscript  room  at  the  British  Museum  ;  and  which,  though  it  is 
in  Latin,  he  told  me  he  found  himself  unable  to  read. 

I  thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection,  and  I  think  so  still,  that 
this  document  is  not  in  genuine  minuscule,  but  in  cursive ;  and  moreover 
that,  being  a  notarial  act,  it  probably  does  not  give  us  a  fair  sample  even  of  the 
common  cursive  of  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  and  certainly  not  of  the 
kind  of  writing  which  an  author  or  a  scribe  would  have  employed  in  writing 
or  copying  a  manuscript. 

For  it  ever  appears  to  have  been  a  primary  consideration  in  writing  MSS. 
(if  we  except  such  as,  with  a  view  to  magnificence,  were  written  in  very  large 
characters),  to  put  as  much  matter  as  conveniently  could  be  in  a  moderate 
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space  ;  and,  besides,  to  make  the  writing  as  regular  and  distinct  as  possible  ; 
so  that  it  might  at  all  times  be  easily  read  :  and  therefore  we  commonly  find  the 
lines  in  MSS.  at  a  moderate  distance,  only,  from  each  other ;  care  at  the  same 
time  being  taken,  that  the  tails  or  bottoms  of  the  letters,  in  one  line,  should 
never  reach  so  low  as  to  touch  any  of  the  letters  of  the  line  under  it.  Where  • 
as,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  ancient  notaries  (I  speak  more  especially  of 
those  of  Italy  and  France)  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  to  make  their 
writing  fill  as  much  space  as  possible :  for  which  reason  they  wrote  their 
diplomas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  I  am  speaking  of,  in  a  large  scrawling 
hand ;  and  moreover  alfected  numerous  flourishes,  or  other  extravagancies  of 
the  pen,  which  were  perhaps  intended  to  throw  an  air  of  mysterious  import¬ 
ance  over  their  performances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  them  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read,  as  to  oblige  the  person  holding  them  to  have  again  recourse  to 
some  one  of  their  own  body,  whenever,  for  legal  purposes,  it  might  in  future 
become  necessary  to  refer  to  and  examine  their  contents. 

But,  besides  that  a  great  part  of  the  letters  in  this  papyrus  are  in  reality 
fair  minuscules,  although  obscured  by  the  above  flourishes,  the  document 
is  of  a  later  date,  by  seventy  years,  than  the  MS.  of  St.  Hilarius  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  fifty-five  years  later  than  the  Sulpicius  Severus  of  Verona,  before- 
mentioned  ;  both  of  which  are  written  in  good  regular  minuscules  (see  our 
Plate  VI.  Nos.  9,  10) ;  and  therefore  any  argument,  that  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  from  the  writing  of  that  document  being  unlike  that  of  our  MS.  can 
have  no  force.  It  is  true  that  papyri,  written  in  this  kind  of  character,  exist 
of  a  much  earlier  date.  Maffei,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  possessor  of  one  of 
about  the  year  444,  and  speaks  of  others,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  still 
older  :  the  curious  antiquary  may  read  the  contents  of  them  all,  in  his  “  Istoria 
Diplomatica where,  at  page  163,  he  will  find,  under  No.  ix.  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Musuem,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  Monsignor  Fontanini, 
and  is  no  other  than  a  deed  of  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  territory  of  Rimini, 
written  at  Ravenna  in  the  year  572. 

The  authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite,’’  (vol.  iii.  p.  258,)  put  a  somewhat 
similar  objection,  and  answer  it  in  the  following  manner:  “  If  minuscule  writ¬ 
ing,  say  the  objectors,  was  in  usage  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  it  must  have 
been  so  different  from  ours,  as  not  to  be  now  read  without  great  difficulty. 
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(Allatius,  “  Animadv.”  p.  66.)  Might  we  not,  in  like  manner,  say  :  if  writing 
in  capitals  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  letters  must  have  been  very  different 
from  ours,  and  therefore  not  to  be  read  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ?  But 
the  objection,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded,  apply  only  to  cursive 
writing ,  or  running-hand ,  in  which  the  letters  are  joined  to  each  other,  and 
which  the  objectors  have  confounded  with  minuscule  writing .” 

Now  the  first  part  of  this  answer  is  to  the  purpose  ;  but  the  last,  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  say  that  the  letters  in  minuscule  writing  were  never  meant  to  he 
joined  to  each  other ,  is  not,  I  think,  true :  for  it  appears  evident  that  they 
were  invented  for  this  express  purpose ;  that  so  the  writer  might  save  time, 
by  being  enabled  to  write  an  entire  word  without  taking  off  his  pen.  Were 
it  not  that  minuscule  characters  are  so  constructed,  as  readily  to  admit  of  this, 
as  well  because  of  their  freedom  from  angularities,  as  of  the  fine  strokes,  rising 
upwards,  with  which  most  of  the  letters  terminate,  little  or  no  time  would  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  them.  It  is  true  that,  in  MSS.  written  in  minuscules, 
we  often  find  letters  which  are  not  joined  to  those  that  precede,  or  follow  them  : 
but  more  frequently  they  are  ;  and,  where  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  the 
scribe  has  omitted  the  joinings,  only  from  a  fear  of  blotting,  and  in  order  to 
insure  to  his  writing  the  greater  appearance  of  neatness :  for  good  cursive 
ivriting,  I  should  say,  is  no  other  than  good  minuscule  writing ,  written 
more  or  less  expeditiously. 

On  the  whole,  I  see  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  complete  Latin  minuscule 
alphabet  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  century ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  men  of  those  times,  who  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  art  of 
writing,  such  persons  for  example  as  Quinctilian  and  the  elder  Pliny,  used  it 
in  writing  their  compositions  ;  joining  the  letters  together  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  now,  and  occasionally  availing  themselves  of  abbreviations,  in 
order  to  economize  their  time  and  paper. 

Nor  do  the  paucity  of  minuscule  characters,  found  in  the  scrawls  on  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  and  the  frequent  mixture  of  capital  letters  with  minuscules,  which 
we  see  in  MSS.  and  diplomas  of  later  centuries,  shake  this  my  belief.  In  the  time 
of  Quinctilian,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  (lib.  i.  cap.  1)  few,  even  among  persons 
of  consequence,  took  the  pains  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  majuscule  alphabet 
existed,  no  doubt, many  centuries  before  the  minuscule ;  and  would,  consequently, 
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long  after  the  invention  of  this  last,  continue  to  be  more  generally  known  than 
the  other  by  the  common  people.  General  customs  do  not  change  rapidly.  School¬ 
masters,  especially  in  distant  provinces,  would  go  on  teaching  children  their 
ABC  upon  the  majuscule  alphabet,  and  perhaps  on  that  only,  for  a  longtime 
after  the  minuscule  alphabet  had  come  into  use  among  men  of  letters ;  and 
even  among  these  last,  some  of  the  more  aged,  who  had  been  taught  to  write 
before  the  advantage  of  the  minuscule  character  had  become  well  understood, 
would  be  likely  to  mix  the  two  kinds  of  letters  together.  This  mixture,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  few  specimens  which  we  are  enabled  to  produce  of  ancient  cursive 
or  minuscule  writing,  cannot  be  considered  as  good  evidence  against  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  complete  minuscule  alphabet  at  the  time  when  they  were  written  ; 
nor  against  the  use  of  it,  in  those  times,  among  well-educated  persons  :  for  be¬ 
sides  that  many,  nay  perhaps  all  of  these  specimens  were  written  by  individuals 
of  small  literary  attainment,  and  several  of  them  probably  by  persons  of  the 
lowest  classes,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ancient  inscriptions  which  we  have 
collected,  taken  together,  furnish  us  with  all  the  minuscule  characters. 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  abundant  reason  why  the  specimens  which  we  meet 
with  of  ancient  cursive,  or  running  hand,  should  in  many  cases  be  very  unlike 
ours,  and  difficult  to  read ;  it  having  commonly  for  its  foundation  (for  the 
reasons  given)  more  or  less  of  the  above  mixture  of  majuscule  and  minuscule 
characters ;  whilst  with  us  the  sole  foundation  of  our  cursive  writing  is  the 
genuine  minuscule.  With  all  this,  I  think  I  could  produce  writings  in  modern 
cursive  quite  as  difficult  of  perusal  as  most  or  any  of  the  ancient  cursives  ; 
for,  as  for  the  genuine  minuscule  alphabet,  it  appears  to  have  been,  from  the 
first,  very  much  if  not  quite  the  same  as  we  now  use  in  writing ;  save  that 
in  recent  centuries  the  tall  s  (f)  has  been  considered  applicable  only  to  typo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  that  we  put  a  dot  over  the  i,  and  commonly  give  a  certain  degree 
of  inclination  to  the  letters,  in  writing,  which  the  ancients  did  not ;  and  that 
besides,  we  are  more  careful  than  they  were  to  leave  proper  spaces  between  our 
words,  and  to  separate  one  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  from  another, 
by  marks  of  punctuation. 
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I  shall  here  briefly  enumerate  the  specimens  contained  in  the  three 
Plates,  IV.  V.  and  VI.  intended  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  Dissertation  ; 
adding  references  to  the  pages  in  which  they  have  been  spoken  of :  besides 
which,  I  shall  occasionally  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  some  of  them. 

The  entire  contents  of  Plate  IV.  are  from  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  are  therefore  all  of  the  first  century. 

No.  1.  The  title ,  in  Greek,  of  a  'painting  of  the  Muse  Erato ,  in  the 
Herculaneum  Collection  ;  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  letter  psi.  Seep.  49. 

1  a.  A  short  inscription ,  written  on  the  wall  inside  a  tavern  at  Pompeii ;  see 
p.  87.  All  the  letters,  except  the  initials  and  the  a  and  m,  are  fair  minuscule 
character  s.d 

2.  A  sentence  from  Euripides,  in  Greek  minuscules,  with  accents,  found, 
written  on  a  wall,  in  the  excavations  at  Resina,  and  which  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  at  p.  50. 

3.  Six  lines  of  the  only  Latin  MS.  of  the  Herculaneum  Collection  that 
has  yet  been  published;  from  the  f  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quae  su- 
persunt,’  tom.  ii.  1809,  and  which  has  already  been  briefly  mentioned  at 
pp.  87-88 : 

<£  Obtere re  adnisi  por tarxxm  c/austra  per  urbem, 

Opsidione  tamen  nec  corpora  moenibus  arcent, 

Castraque  pro  muris,  atque  arma  pedestria  ponunt. 

Hos  inter  coetus  fcilisque  ad  bella  paratus 
Utraque  sollemnis  iterum  revocaverat  orbes 
Consiliis  nox  apta  ducum,  lux  aptior  armis.” 

d  As  1  have  before  said,  I  am  obliged  for  this  specimen  to  the  Museo  Borbonico.”  I  would 
not  willingly  speak  disrespectfully  of  this  work,  which  I  have  been  assured  is  edited  by  men  of 
learning.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the  heterogeneous  mixture  which  it  contains,  of  ancient 
with  modern  pictures,  &c.,  and  the  very  imperfect  idea  which  its  meagre  engravings  in  outline 
convey  of  the  various  styles  and  merits  of  the  originals  they  are  intended  to  represent,  render  it  a 
publication  of  a  very  inf erior  class  to  that  entitled  “  Le  Pitture  Antichi,  I  Bronzi,  &c.  d’Ercolano,” 
whereof  so  many  fine  volumes  in  folio  were  formerly  given  to  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  of  which  I,  for  one,  lament  the  discontinuance  more  than  I  can  express. 
Would  that  this  note  might  meet  the  eye  of  his  present  Sicilian  Majesty;  and  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  take  into  consideration  the  suggestion  the  author  would  humbly  make,  that  a  publi¬ 
cation  so  full  of  interest,  and  so  honourable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  his  Majesty’s  August 
Family,  should  be  resumed ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the  paintings,  sculptures,  bronzes,  &c., 
which  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  have  furnished  so  abundantly,  should  be  engraved  in  the  same 
finished  manner,  and  form  the  subject  of  another  work  upon  the  same  scale  of  magnificence. 
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All  that  remains  of  this  MS.  are  the  fragments  of  eight  columns  of  text,  of 
which  this  is  the  last.  The  letters  printed  in  italics  are  supplied  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  editors.  In  the  second  line,  we  have  opsidione,  instead  of  obsidione ;  and 
in  the  fifth,  sollemnis,  with  a  double  l,  according  to  the  ancient  orthography ; 
of  which  indeed  the  other  columns  furnish  interesting  illustrations.  Thus,  in 
the  third  line  of  the  first  column,  we  have  adsiduus  for  assiduus,  (the  preposi¬ 
tion  being  maintained  in  its  original  form),  and  in  the  fourth  line  opsessis  in¬ 
stead  of  obse-ss/s.  In  the  third  line  of  the  fourth  column,  we  read  exsiguas 
for  exiguas,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  putting  an  s  after  an  x.  Thus 
the  ancients  sometimes  wrote  vixsit  Alexander,  dexstero ,  &c.  The  sixth 
line  of  the  same  column  reads  : 

4-  y 

“  H ic  igitur  /;artis  animum  diduc/ws  in  omms.” 

partis  in  omms,  for  partes  in  omnes .  The  ancients  wrote  parteis  and  omneis, 
but  the  i  was  often  used  in  these  cases  for  both  the  letters.  In  the  fifth 
column,  and  the  third  line,  we  have,  again,  instantis,  for  instantes.  In  the 
seventh  line  of  the  sixth  column,  we  have  Intersaeptam  animam ;  the  first 
word  being  written  with  a  diphthong :  in  the  Medicean  Virgil,  we  find  it, 
sometimes  written  in  one  way,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  I  have  thought  it 
well,  so  far  to  notice  the  orthography  in  this  ancient  papyrus,  as  similar  pecu¬ 
liarities  occur  in  our  MS.  of  Aratus. 

The  characters  in  which  these  fragments  are  written,  may  not  improperly  be 
styled  cursive  capitals.  The  alphabet,  which  is  added  in  the  plate,  under  the 
above  six  lines,  exhibits  some  trifling  varieties  in  particular  letters  :  the  i,  when 
intended  to  represent  ei,  has  sometimes  a  little  distinguishing  mark,  joined  to 
it  on  the  left.  The  h,  as  has  been  before  observed  (pp.  88,  89  \  is  very  re¬ 
markable. 

Nos.  4  to  18  inclusive,  exhibit  various  Inscriptions,  or  parts  of  inscriptions, 
in  which  minuscule  or  cursive  letters  occasionally  occur,  and  which  have  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  buildings  at  Pompeii,  written  with  a  brush,  or  with  a 
crayon,  in  black  or  red.  All,  except  the  four  last,  will  be  found  in  the  plates 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  published  at  Naples  in  1797,  entitled  4  Dissertationis 
Isagogicae  ad  Herculanensium  Voluminum  Explanationem,  pars  prima.’  And 
I  have  spoken  briefly  of  them  at  pp.  85-87. 
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Of  the  first  inscription,  No.  4,  our  plate  omits  the  first  two  lines,  which  are 
in  much  larger  characters  than  the  rest,  and  the  seven  initial  letters  at  bottom. 

I  here  give  the  whole  in  ordinary  type,  as  the  original,  in  consequence  of 
the  l  and  the  i  being  scarcely  at  all  distinguishable  from  each  other,  is  not 
very  easy  to  read:  the  above  Dissertation  may  be  consulted  as  to  its  supposed 
meaning  ;  for  I  believe  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
parts  of  it.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  seems  to  be,  that  the  £  nongen- 
turn  tabernae  pergulae,’  &c.  therein  mentioned,  were  tents  or  booths,  which  it 
was  customary  to  use  upon  the  occasion  of  public  festivities. 

IN  .  PRAEDIS  .  JULIAE  .  SP  .  F  .  FELICIS 
LOCANTUR 

BALNEUM  .  VENERIUM  .  ET  .  NONGENTUM  .  TABERNAE  .  PERGULAE 
CENACULA.EX.IDIBUS  AUG.PRIMIS.IN.IDUS.SEXTAS  ANNOS.CONTINUOS.Q-UINaUE 

S.Q..D.L.E.N.C. 

The  b ,  in  this  inscription,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  in  every  instance 
a  minuscule;  as  it  is,  also,  in  No.  8. 

Ihave  before  noticed  the  inscription,  No.  7.  “Postumium  probum  aed(ilem) 
Pothinus.  rog(at)  Fer  tunnum  ;  in  which  we  have  the  minuscule  e,  exactly 
formed  as  we  now  make  it  in  writing. 

In  the  name  Popidium,  in  No.  15,  the  d  is  a  minuscule,  or  cursive,  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  so  are  the  f  in  No.  12,  the  g ,  in  No.  10,  and  the  h,  in  Nos.  6,  and  11. 

No.  13,  represents  two  words  of  the  following  short  inscription  :  “  Popidio 

RUFO  INVICTO  MUNIFICO  III  DEFENSORIBUS  COLONORUM  FELICITER.”  The  Way 

in  which  the  n  is  joined  to  the  s  in  the  word  defensoribus  is  remarkable;  this 
joined  s  is  such  as  we  now  use  in  writing  ;  and  in  the  following  word,  colono- 
rum,  we  have  a  curious  example  of  abbreviated  writing  in  capitals. 

The  small  specimens  of  cursive  writing,  given  under  numbers  14,  17,  and 
18,  have  been  already  spoken  of  (pp.  86,  87),  and  are  exactly  traced  from  the 
plate  in  the  work  of  Mazois :  they  give  us  very  clearly  the  minuscules  t,  u, 
and  s.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  they  must  not  be  considered  as  samples  of 
the  cursive  writing  used  in  the  first  century  by  well  educated  persons  and  men 
of  letters,  but  as  the  scribblings  of  individuals  of  an  inferior  class  of  society. 

No.  19,  exhibits  the  first  four  lines  of  the  writing  (or  rather  the  pictorial 
imitation  of  writing)  which  appears  on  a  rolledvolume,  represented  partly  open , 
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in  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  Herculaneum  collection.  The  painting,  as  has 
been  said  (pp.  84,  85),  is  introduced,  as  a  vignette,  in  the  second  volume  of 
‘  Le  Pitture  Antiche  d'Ercolano,’  and  the  learned  illustrators  of  that  work  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  writing  appears  to  be  in  great  part  in  minuscules.  In  the  fourth 
line,  the  minuscule  <2  may  be  perceived  ;  and  in  the  first  we  have  the  word  Quis- 
quis,  all  the  letters  of  which  appear  very  clear,  except  the  initial;  and  this  singular 
character,  as  has  been  observed,  proves  to  be  the  Tironian  Q  of  the  ancients. 
(See  this  character,  three  times  employed  in  the  inscription,  Plate  V.  No.  1 6.)  As 
far  as  it  goes,  therefore,  this  word  Quisquis  (and  we  may  join  with  it  the  short 
inscription  given  under  No.  la)  furnishes  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  use  of 
Roman  minuscules,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  can  be  desired. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  writing  of  this  word  hears 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  “  Ceruus  Silvie,”  in  Plate  VI.  No.  3, 
which  occurs,  among  other  inscriptions,  chiefly  in  capitals,  upon  one  of  the 
drawings  in  the  Vatican  MS.  No.  3225,  containing  the  celebrated  fragments 
of  Virgil,  already  spoken  of  at  p.  51-53,  and  concerning  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  further. 

No.  20.  The  specimen  of  Greek  writing,  here  given,  is  taken  from  a  papy¬ 
rus  published  in  the  same  volume  as  the  above  Latin  fragments  ;  and  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  introduce  it  here,  because  of  the  resemblance  that  some  of  the  letters, 
especially  the  A  and  the  6 ,  bear  to  those  of  the  Latin  MS. ;  which  is  such,  as 
might  almost  lead  to  the  supposition  that  both  these  MSS.  were  written  by  the 
same  hand. 

The  contents  of  Plate  V.  are  all  taken  from  Buonarruoti,  except  the  two  last 
inscriptions,  which  are  from  the  f  Palaeographia’  of  Kopp.  I  have  sufficiently 
spoken  of  those  from  the  former  writer,  at  pages  79-84;  and  have  observed, 
that,  taken  together,  they  furnish  us  with  all  the  letters  of  the  minuscule  al¬ 
phabet,  except  the  h  and  the  q ,  both  of  which  I  shall  now  produce  in  other 
ancient  inscriptions. 

This  last  character,  therefore,  (the  q,)  occurs,  as  has  been  said  (p.  83)  in  the 
inscription  of  Mevius,  given  in  Fabretti,  and  in  that  of  Gentianus ,  which  is 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Marini,  and  which,  had  I  seen  it  in  time,  I  should 
willingly  have  caused  to  becopied  accurately,  though  of  reduced  dimensions,  in 
this  plate.  As  it  is,  I  think  it  well  here  to  give  this  inscription  in  type,  distin- 
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guishing,  as  I  have  done  before,  those  letters,  which  may  in  some  sort  be  termed 
minuscule  or  cursive  characters,  from  the  others  ;  besides  which,  I  have  caused 
two  or  three  words  of  it  to  be  engraved  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original, 
under  No.  1 7. 

g€NTIANUS  FldellS  IN  PAC6  qui  uix 

IT  ANNIS  XXI  meNSS  VIII  dies 

XVI  eT  IN  O  [a  bird  j/  a  bird]  RATIONIS  TUIS 

Roges  pro  nobis  quiA  scimus  Te  in/£. 

Here  the  d  is  the  round  cursive  character ;  the  e  is  always  round ;  the  g,  in¬ 
stead  of  rising  up  at  bottom,  has  a  tail,  as  in  Plate  IV.  No.  10,  though  shorter; 
the  mis  round;  the  q  is  decidedly  the  minuscule  letter,  being  formed  like 
the  p  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  v,  except  where  it  is  used  as  a 
numeral,  is  rounded  on  one  side  and  perpendicular  on  the  other,  as  we  see  it 
in  MSS. 

Lastly,  the  minuscule  h  occurs  in  the  inscription  of  Pupus  Torquatianus, 
which  has  been  mentioned  at  pages  84  and  89,  and  which  I  here  insert  entire, 
as  the  first  four  lines  only,  and  the  two  words  Eucharis  and  hoc ,  are  copied  in 
our  plate  under  No.  16. 

“  d  m  s 

PVPVS  TORQ.VATIANVS 
FILIVS  bONVS  GIVI  SEMPER 
PARENTlbvS  obsEGLVENS 
VIXIT  ANNIS  VIII.  M.  VIIII.  D  XIII. 

ITEM  ALIVS  PVPVS  LAETIANVS  GIVI 
IDEM  FIL  bONVS  ET  obsEGLVENS 
IDEM  PARENTlbvS  VIXIT  ANNIS 
N.  V.  M.  VI.  D.  VI.  POSVERVNT  GA 
IANVS  ET  EVCllARIS  PARENTES 
FILIS  DVLCISSIMIS  SED  NON  llOC 
MERENTES  A  VOblS  GIVI  SIBI  SENSE  (sicj 

RVNT.  III.  IDVS.  SEPT.  EXGtVlbvS.  VNVS.  VIXIT.  IN. 

XI.  KAL.  OCT.  ET.  ALIVS.  IN.  III.  KAL.  EASDEM.” 

The  four  lines  of  this  inscription,  given  in  our  plate,  will,  as  far  as  they  go, 
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convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  letters  composing  it.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  bear  more  resemblance  to  cursive  or  minuscule  cha¬ 
racters  than  to  capitals.  The  b  is  always  the  minuscule ;  the  e  is  so  oftener 
than  not  (I  mean  it  is  the  round  e,  thus  e),  and  so  they!  The  h  in  Eucharis, 
in  the  tenth  line,  is  exactly  the  minuscule  of  the  present  day,  and  so  would  be 
that  in  hoc ,  in  the  line  following,  but  that  the  lower  part  has  an  angle  where  it 
ought  to  be  rounded.  The  p  has  a  remarkable  appearance,  and  seems  in  most 
cases  to  have  been  formed  by  a  single  stroke,  but  whether  commenced  from 
the  bottom  or  from  the  top,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  and  so  I  find  it  in  the  Arvale 
table,  No.  xxxviii.  in  Marini  (p.  497),  of  the  time  of  Caracalla.  The  q,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  the  ancient  Tironian  character ;  the  r,  as  in  the  word  “  paren- 
tihus,”  in  the  fourth  line,  is  sometimes  more  like  the  minuscule  than  the  ma¬ 
juscule  character ;  and  so  is  most  frequently  the  s.  Kopp,  from  whose 
c  Palaeographia  Critica’  (vol.  i.  p.  106),  as  has  been  said,  I  took  the  four  lines 
given  in  the  plate,  states  this  inscription  to  be  of  the  second  century,  and  of  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  Marini,  from  whose  work 
(vol.  i.  p.  263),  he  copied  it,  asserts  this :  all  he  there  says  of  it  (speaking  of 
the  sur-name  Laetianus),  being  that  this  inscription,  engraved  in  semi-cursive 
characters,  afterwards  coloured  red  (as  was  often  done  in  inscriptions),  is  in  his 
own  collection.  Possibly,  however,  he  may  have  mentioned  it  again,  in  some 
other  page,  which  has  escaped  my  observation. 

If  the  curious  works  of  Marini  and  Kopp  had  been  known  to  me  earlier,  I 
might  perhaps  have  made  more  use  of  them  than  I  have  done.  I  will  only 
add,  from  the  preface  of  the  former  writer,  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  forms  of 
the  characters  found  in  some  of  the  Arvale  tables,  and  in  other  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  :  “  Having  now,”  says  he  (p.  xxxv.),  “  to  speak  of  the  quality  of  the 
writing,  I  must  observe,  that  the  characters  in  inscriptions  differ  exceedingly, 
and  are  scarcely  ever  regular,  and  well-formed,  even  in  the  time  of  Claudius: 
....  and  that  it  may  be  considered  as  indubitable,  that  nothing  is  more  falla¬ 
cious  than  the  idea  of  being  enabled  to  determine  the  ages  of  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  particular  forms  of  their  characters ;  and  that  it  is  mere  folly , 
upon  such  grounds ,  to  attempt  to  build  any  solid  argument.  The  whole , 
whether  they  chance  to  be  majuscules  or  minuscules,  are  still  ancient  Roman 
characters ,  and  their  forms  are  more  or  less  perfect,  in  proportion  to  the  abi¬ 
lity,  the  diligence,  the  hurry,  of  the  individual  who  sculptured  them,  and  per- 
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haps  the  price  stipulated  for  his  work ;  besides  which,  much  depended  on  the 
quality  of  the  instrument  used  in  sculpturing  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  stone 
itself :  whence,  every  one  may  readily  understand  that  inscriptions  with  ill- 
formed  letters,  may  often  happen  to  be  much  more  ancient,  than  others  in  which 
they  are  well-formed,  and  vice  versa.  And  so,  in  our  Arvale  tables,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tab.  xxxvi.  is  much  more  rudely  written  than  tab.  xxxvm. ;  that  in 
tab.  xl.  and  xlj.  the  characters  are  as  bad,  as  confused,  and  undetermined  as 
possible ;  whilst  in  tab.  xlii.  xliii.  andxLiv.  they  are  well  formed  and  very  easy 
to  read:  and  indeed  there  exists  in  the  College  of  Rome,  a  celebrated  inscrip¬ 
tion,  sculptured  in  the  xiiith  Consulate  of  Augustus,  that  is,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  letters  are  as  rudely  and  irregularly  formed 
as  in  the  worst  of  the  Arvale  tables.”  Great  part  of  what  Marini  has  here  said 
is,  perhaps,  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  manuscripts,  as  to  inscriptions. 

In  the  remaining  Plate  VII.  are  exhibited  a  few  examples  of  the  writing 
found  in  certain  very  early  MSS.  in  libraries  on  the  continent ;  beginning  with 
two  or  three  specimens  of  writing  in  capitals,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  very  much 
resemble  the  text  of  Hyginus,  written  within  the  figures,  in  our  ancient  manu¬ 
script. 

No.  1.  gives  the  following  two  lines,  in  small  capitals,  from  a  celebrated 
MS.  of  Terence  in  the  Vatican  (No.  3226),  supposed  to  be  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity  : 

“  o  FORTUNA  !  O  FORS  FORTUNA  !  Q.UANTIS  COMMODITATIBUS 

Q.UAM  SUBITO  MEO  (h)eRO  ANTIPHONTI  OPE  VESTRA  HUNC  ONORASTIS  ” 

(diem)\  Phormion,  Act.  v.  Seen,  v. 

This  specimen,  which  I  wish  had  contained  a  greater  number  of  lines,  was, 

I  believe,  first  given  in  the  work  of  Mabillon,  whence  it  was  copied  by  the 
authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite  who  observe,  naturally  enough,  that  the  h  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  form.  For  my  part,  I  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
person  who  originally  made  the  tracing,  and  that  the  letter  h  in  this  MS.  may 
in  reality  be  of  the  same  shape,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  in  the  Latin  papyrus,  of 
which  specimens  are  given  in  Plate  IV. 

No.  2.  exhibits  three  lines  from  the  celebrated  fragment  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil 
in  the  Vatican  (No.  3225),  in  which  are  the  drawings  which  were  engraved  by 
Bartoli : 
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“  AT  REGINA  GRAVI  JAM  DUDUM  SAUCIA  CURA 
VULNUS  ALIT  VENIS  ET  CAECO  CARPITUR  IGNE 
MULTA  VIRI  VIRTUS  ANIMO  MULTUS  &UE  RECURSAT.” 

iEneid,  lib.  iv. 

This  MS.  as  has  been  shewn  (p.  51-53),  was  judged  by  three  of  the  most 
learned  antiquaries  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus :  I  shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  believing  it 
to  be  still  more  ancient. 

Besides  the  prints  by  Bartoli,  we  have,  in  the  Lansdowne  collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  834),  a  copy  in  fac-simile  of  great  part  of  the  text 
of  this  MS.,  together  with  the  drawings,  carefully  done  by  him  in  1677,  in 
colours,  in  imitation  of  the  originals,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  Massimi.  These 
copies,  although  they  were  perhaps  not  traced  from  the  originals,  are  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  and  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  done  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  accuracy.  Being  entirely  executed  with  a  brush,  they  are  exempt  from 
that  hardness  in  the  outlines  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  foldings  of  the  draperies, 
which  characterise  the  engravings  of  this  artist  ;  and  they  have  much  of  that 
looseness  and  freedom  of  execution,  which  we  so  commonly  observe  in  the 
paintings  of  the  ancients.  Judging  of  the  originals  from  these  copies,  I  should 
certainly  say  with  Schelestrate,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  unworthy  the 
best  era  of  ancient  Roman  art.  I  may  add,  to  what  he  has  said  of  the  cos¬ 
tume,  that  the  ships,  introduced  in  several  of  these  drawings,  agree,  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  in  all  their  details,  with  those  in  two  of  the  Hercu¬ 
laneum  paintings  (vol.  ii.  pp.  91  and  97),  each  of  which  represents  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus  ;  so  as  very  much  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
this  celebrated  MS.  may  be  of  the  same  century. 

The  drawings  in  this  MS.  having  strongly  impressed  me  with  an  opinion 
of  its  high  antiquity,  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  that  opinion  was 
well  founded,  the  text  itself  might,  if  examined,  chance  to  furnish  further  tes¬ 
timony  in  support  of  it ;  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  compare  these  fragments 
(or  rather  the  Lansdowne  MS. e  containing  correct  copies  of  them,)  line  by 

e  I  find  upon  looking  at  the  printed  edition  of  these  fragments,  published  at  Rome  in  1741, 
that  the  Lansdowne  MS.  above  mentioned,  does  not  give  the  whole  of  the  remaining  text  of 
this  MS.,  but  only  as  far  as  verse  309  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  iEneid;  and  that  the  Vatican 
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line,  with  the  fac-  simile  of  the  Medicean  Virgil,  printed  at  Florence  in  1741, 
and  carefully  to  mark  the  differences  between  them. 

The  first  page  of  these  fragments  begins  with  the  Georgies,  lib.  iii.  v.  1,  and 
in  the  sixth  verse,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  I  found,  “  Quoi  non  dictus  Hylas,”  &c. ; 
whilst  the  Medicean  MS.  has,  ££  Cni  non  dictus,”  &c. 

The  second  fragment  begins  with  v.  146  of  the  same  book  ;  and  here  again, 
at  v.  147,  I  found  the  same  difference  ;  the  Vatican  MS.  having,  ££  Plurimus 
alburnum  volitans  quoi  nomen  Asilo,”  and  the  Medicean,  .  .  .  .  ££  cut  nomen 
Asilo.” 

Another  page  begins  with  v.  209  of  the  same  book ;  and  at  v.  21 1,  I  read 
in  thej  former  MS.  ££  Sive  bourn,  sive  est  quoi,"  &c.  and  in  the  latter,  ££  Sive 
bourn,  sive  est  cui,”  &c. ;  and  at  v.  347  (in  a  following  page)  the  Vatican 
MS.  has  ££  quom "  and  the  Medicean  ££  cum  " 

Another  fragment  commences,  Georg,  lib.  iv.  v.  97,  which  line  in  the  former 
MS.  is  “  Quom  venit,  et  terrain  sicco  spuit  ore  viator whilst  the  other  has  : 
“  Cum  venit,”  <Scc. 

Again,  v.  103,  begins  ££  At  quum  incerta,  &c.  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  ££  At 
cum"  &c.  in  the  other ;  and  in  the  verse  following,  the  last  word,  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  MS.  is  ££  relinquont"  and  in  the  Medicean,  ££  relincunt .”  Again,  the  last 
three  words  in  v.  113,  are  .  .  .  “  quoi  talia  curae,”  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in 
the  other,  .  .  .  “  cui  talia  curae.” 

Another  fragment  begins  with  v.  153  of  the  same  book  ;  and  at  v.  154,  the 
last  two  words  are  .  .  .  “  legib.  aevom ,”  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in  the  Medi¬ 
cean,  . . .  “  legib.  aevum." 

At  v.  171,  I,  for  the  first  time,  find  “cum"  in  the  Vatican  MS.  as  well  as  in 
the  other ;  both  having,  ££  cum  properant,”  &c. :  and  the  same  occurs  in  ano¬ 
ther  fragment  in  v.  487,  where  both  have  “  cum  subita hut  at  v.  523  we  have 
“  Gurgite  qum  medius  portans,”  &c  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  ££  Gurgite  cum 
medio  portans,”  &c.  in  the  Medicean. 

MS.  contains,  besides,  considerable  portions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  editor  (Bottari)  takes  no  notice  whatever,  whether  in  his  preface  or  his 
notes,  of  the  numerous  examples  of  ancient  orthography  which  this  MS.  furnishes  :  nor  are 
they  mentioned  by  Foggini,  in  the  learned  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Medicean  MS. ;  notwith¬ 
standing  he  speaks  of  Bottari’s  publication,  which  had  made  its  appearance  whilst  his  own  was 
in  hand. 
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In  the  fragments  of  the  iEneid,  which  begin,  lib.  i.  v.  185,  the  orthography 
no  longer  differs  in  this  striking  manner  from  that  of  the  Medicean  MS. :  we 
have  always  “  cum?  in  both  the  MSS.  ;  and  in  lib.  ii.  v.  677  and  v.  678,  we 
have  in  both,  “  Cui  parvus  Julus, ....  Cui  pater  et  conjunx,”  &c.  and  so 
this  dative  pronoun  is  written,  whenever  it  again  occurs  in  the  fragments  of  the 
yEneid.  I  say  nothing  of  certain  other  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  which  might  also  perhaps  be  insisted  on  as  evidences  of  its  great 
antiquity  ;  because  I  wish  chiefly  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  use  of  the 
words  quom,  quum,  and  qum,  in  that  MS.  and  to  the  dative  quoi,  which  we 
have  seen  is  used  constantly  in  the  fragments  of  the  Georgies,  instead  of  cui. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  the  works  of  Virgil,  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
word  quum  never  appears  ;  but,  that  in  every  case  we  read  cum.  So,  as  far  as 
I  have  examined,  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  in  the  earliest  printed  editions, 
and  so  it  is  in  those  of  the  present  day.  Upon  looking  into  several  MSS.  of 
this  poet,  of  different  centuries,  in  the  British  Museum,  I  have  invariably 
found  the  same  ;  and  after  having  gone  through  Foggini’s  fac-simile  edition 
of  the  celebrated  Medicean  MS-,  which  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe  have  judged  to  be  as  old  as  the  second  century,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  quum ;  though  I  once,  at  p.  157,  v.  14,  find,  by  error,  qum,  instead  of 
quern,  the  e  having  been  afterwards  added  at  top  by  the  corrector  of  the  MS. ; 
and  in  two  instances,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgies,  (viz.  at  page  27,  v.  12, 
and  page  29,  v.  20,)  quom  ;  which  in  both  cases  has  been  anciently  altered  to 
cum ,  by  a  scratch  of  the  pen  through  the  letters  q  and  o,  and  the  insertion  of 
of  a  c  at  top. 

Were  this  quom ,  thus  altered  to  cum,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Medi¬ 
cean  MS.  and  did  we  know  it  to  have  been  certainly  written  in  the  second 
century,  we  should  then,  I  think,  have  fair  reason  to  believe  that  that  MS.  had 
been  copied  from  one  of  very  nearly  the  age  of  Virgil  himself,  which,  by 
chance,  had  escaped  the  emendations  of  grammarians  of  any  later  period  : 
since  quom,  which  is  very  ancient  Latin  orthography,  had  much  fallen  into 
disuse,  before  the  second  century ;  and  it  appears  certain  that  the  grammarians, 
real  or  pretended,  whom  the  ancients  employed  to  correct  and  punctuate  their 
manuscripts,  after  the  labour  of  writing  them  letter  by  letter  had  been  per- 
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formed  bv  slaves  f  or  other  menials,  were  accustomed,  very  unceremoniously,  to 
expunge  and  alter  whatever  they  considered  as  obsolete ;  and  to  change  the 
orthography  according  to  the  usage  of  their  own  tirnes.s  As  it  is,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  quom ,  although  only  twice,  in  the  Medicean  MS.h  is  something  in  favour 
of  its  antiquity ;  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  quom  and  quum,  in 
the  Vatican  fragments,  furnishes,  I  think,  very  good  evidence  that  when  writing 
the  Georgies,  at  least,  Virgil  occasionally  used  that  word,  as  well  as  quum 
and  qum. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgies,  as  has  been  said,  we  have  sometimes 
cum  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  as  in  the  Medicean  MS. ;  and  in  the  fragments 
of  the  yEneid,  which  are  very  considerable,  we  have  always  cum ,  and  never 
quom  or  quum  and  always  cui ,  instead  of  the  archaism  quoi,  which  is  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence  in  the  Georgies. 

Now  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  argue  from  all  this,  that  the  use  of  cum 
instead  of  quom  and  quum ,  began  to  be  introduced  before  the  death  of  Virgil, 
and  that  in  fact  he  constantly  employed  the  former  word  when  writing  the 

f  I  do  not,  however,  here  mean  to  admit,  that  in  very  ancient  times  nil  MSS.  were  copied  by 
persons  of  this  class,  or  in  this  kind  of  character.  Lovers  of  Literature,  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  MSS.  would  often  copy  them  themselves,  and  of  course  in  a  more  expeditious  sort  of  writ¬ 
ing  ;  in  short,  in  cursive  and  minuscule :  and  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable,  many  very  ancient 
MSS.  still  exist,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  old 
prejudice  against  the  ancient  use  of  minuscule  writing,  have  even  until  now  been  termed  cf  Ma- 
nuscritti  in  carrattere  Lombardico,”  and  considered  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

g  I  shall  presently  insist  further  upon  the  truth  of  this  observation  ;  which  is  also,  I  believe, 
generally  applicable  to  the  copiers  and  correctors  of  MSS.  in  later  centuries,  as  well  as  to  ori¬ 
ginal  writers.  If  it  be  true,  it  follows,  I  think,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  dates  of  the  different 
changes  which  took  place  in  Latin  orthography,  is  likely  to  do  more  towards  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  the  ages  of  early  MSS.  in  that  language,  than  any  other  criteria  that  may  be  mentioned, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  drawings  and  illuminations  which  are  found  in  some  of  them. 

h  I  have  also  once  found  quoi  in  the  Medicean  MS. ;  viz.  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgies, 
page  26,  v.  24.  It  had,  like  the  above  quom ,  we  may  conclude,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  gram¬ 
marian  who  had  been  employed  to  correct  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copied ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  writer  of  the  Medicean  MS.  put  it  in.  It  is  corrected  by  a  pen  stroke  across  the  q 
and  the  o,  and  the  insertion  of  a  c  over  the  former  letter,  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  quom. 

i  In  the  printed  edition  of  these  Vatican  fragments,  we  have  (p.  56)  at  verse  680  of  the  second 
book  of  the  iEneid,  “  Quum  subitum,”  &c. ;  but  I  consider  it  an  error  of  the  press,  as  in  the 
Lansdowne  MS.  before  mentioned,  it  is  “  Cum  subitum.” 
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yEneid.  Or,  if  this  should  be  going  too  far,  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  cum 
having  come  into  vogue  about  the  time  of  Virgil’s  death,  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  left  the  task  of  revising  his  last  poem  previous  to  its  publication,  thought 
well  to  adopt  it,  as  also  the  cui  instead  of  cjuoi :  and,  further,  that  very  soon 
after  the  great  reputation  of  Virgil  occasioned  his  former  works  to  be  collected 
together,  and  the  whole  to  be  inscribed,  with  the  vEneid,  in  one  large  book,  it 
was  thought  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  expunge  the  words 
quom,  quum ,  and  quoi,  wherever  they  were  found  in  the  Bucolics  and  the 
Georgies,  and  to  substitute  cum  and  cui.  It  appears  very  doubtful  if  the  Vati¬ 
can  MS.  ever  contained  the  entire  works  of  Virgil :  I  incline  to  think  that 
it  never  did ;  as  it  still  has  a  sort  of  frontispiece,  filling  the  whole  page,  and 
containing  six  coloured  designs,  which  Bartoli  has  not  engraved  ;  and  as 
this  frontispiece  is  immediately  followed  by  the  First  verse  of  the  third 
hook  of  the  Georgies.  The  Lansdowne  MS.  has  a  copy  of  this  frontispiece,  of 
which  one  or  two  of  the  designs  are  very  beautiful. 

I  may  also  observe  another  circumstance  which  goes  very  far,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  to  shew  the  great  antiquity  of  this  MS.  and  that  it  may  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  Virgil ;  viz.  that  the  grammarian  who  was  employed 
to  correct  it,  has  left  the  above  archaisms  in  the  Georgies  unaltered,  thereby, 
I  think,  shewing  that  he  performed  that  office  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  none  of 
them  were  become  obsolete. 

I  may  add,  in  proof  of  the  above  preference  having  been  given  to  cum  in  the 
first  century,  that  in  the  fragments  of  the  only  Latin  MS.  of  the  Herculaneum 
collection  hitherto  published,  and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (pp.  87,  88, 
and  118,  119)  we  have  seven  times  cum ,  and  in  no  instance  quum. 

And  this  seems  to  be  further  proved  by  Quinctilian,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Institutes,  cap.  vii.  “  De  Orthographia  where,  speaking  of  certain  niceties 
formerly  insisted  upon  by  grammarians,  he  says  :  “  Ilia  quoque  servata  est  a 
inultis  differentia,  ut  ad,  cum  esset  praepositione,  d  litteram ;  cum  autem  con- 
junctio,  t,  acciperet.  Item  cum,  si  tempus  significant,  per  q  ;  si  comitem,  per 

c ;  si  vero  causam,  per  q,  ac  duas  sequentes  u  u,  scriberetur . Verum  haec 

jam  inter  ipsas  ineptias  evanuerunt.”  So  that  when  he  wrote,  these,  and  other 
nice  distinctions  of  this  kind,  were  out  of  date. 

He  does  not  expressly  mention  quom  ;  but  other  instances  of  the  ancient 
use  of  the  o  instead  of  u,  are  noticed  by  him  in  the  following  passage  : 

VOL.  XXVI. 
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“  Quid  dicam  vortices  et  vorsus,  caeteraque  ad  eundem  modum,  quae  primo 
Scipio  Africanus  in  e  litterain  secundam  vertisse  dicitur?  Nostri  praeceptores 
cervom  servomcpie,  u  et  o  litteris  scripserunt ;  .  .  .  .  nunc  u  gemina  scribun- 
tur,”  &c.  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  same  paragraph  :  “  Illud  nunc  melius, 
quod  cui ,  tiibus,  quas  proposui,  litteris  enotamus ;  in  quo  pueris  nobis,  ad 
pinguem  sane  sonum  qu  et  oi  utebantur,  tantum  ut  ab  illo  qui  distingue- 
retur.” 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  Quinctilian  here  speaks,  as  if  the  use  of 
quum  and  qum  had  for  some  time  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  as  if  quom  and 
quoi  had  become  obsolete.  Now  changes  of  this  kind  are  only  adopted  by 
the  public  by  slow  degrees.  Quoi  and  quom  were,  no  doubt,  the  most  ancient 
Latin  orthography  ;  and  a  long  series  of  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
first  introduction  of  cui ,  and  cum,  and  their  coming  into  such  general  use  as 
to  cause  the  former  modes  of  writing  those  words  to  be  entirely  discontinued, 
and  as  it  were  forgotten.  But  they  were  so,  it  appears,  when  Quinctilian  wrote 
as  above,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  soon  after  the  year  80  of  the 
Christian  era;  and,  therefore,  as  the  Vatican  MS.  has  these  archaisms, b  it 
must,  I  think,  have  been  written  previously. 

But  it  was  lately  objected,  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
archaisms  quoi  and  quom  being  now  found  in  the  works  of  Plautus,  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  position  above  assumed  by  me,  (and  on  which  my  argument 
in  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  MS.  in  question,  mainly  rests) 
that  it  was  really  the  custom  of  the  ancient  grammarians  to  alter  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  MSS.  confided  to  them  for  correction,  according  to  the  usage  of 
their  own  times :  for,  if  they  always  did  so,  how  comes  it  that  these  examples 
of  ancient  orthography  now  appear  in  the  plays  of  the  above  writer,  and  also 
in  the  poems  of  Catullus,  &c.  ? 

This  objection  certainly  requires  an  answer.  Upon  its  being  first  made  to 

h  If  I  except  the  accidental  occurrence,  before-mentioned,  of  quoi,  in  one  instance,  and 
quom,  twice,  in  the  Medicean  MS.,  no  MS.  of  Virgil,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  except  the  one  I  am 
speaking  of,  has  these  archaisms.  I  do  not  find  them  once,  among  the  numerous  examples  of 
the  orthography  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS.  No.  3867,  which  Bottari  has  given  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  his  edition  of  these  Fragments  :  and  yet  this  MS.,  which  is  written  in  capitals  of  the 
largest  size,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  indeed  some  writers 
appear  to  have  thought  it  more  ancient  than  any  other.  See  the  “  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplo¬ 
matique,”  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 
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me,  I  replied  that,  upon  examining  Plautus  it  would,  I  thought,  be  found, 
either  that  these  words  had  been  left  occasionally  in  the  dialogue,  in  order  to 

mark,  perhaps,  the  broad  pronunciation  of  people  of  the  lower  classes ;  or 
else,  that  they  had  been  introduced  about  the  period  of  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  by  the  Italian  critics  ;  who  employed  great  pains  at  that  time  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Latin  language,  and  endeavoured,  as  is  said  in  the  prefaces  to 
some  of  the  first  editions,  to  restore  the  orthography  of  the  ancient  Roman 
poets,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what  it  was  originally :  taking  for  their  guide  in 
this  attempt,  such  early  MSS.  as  happened  still  to  exist,  in  addition  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  ancient  inscriptions,  and  passages  collected  here  and  there  upon  the 
subject  from  the  works  of  the  early  grammarians :  in  proof  of  which  I  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  prefatory  address  of  Georgius  Alexandrinus,  to  Jacobus 
Zeno,  Bishop  of  Padua,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plautus  himself ;  in 
which  the  writer,  after  descanting  in  no  very  measured  terms  upon  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  presumption  of  the  numerous  critics  and  grammarians,  who  in  former 
times  had  corrupted  the  text  of  his  author,  in  their  silly  attempts  to  amend  it, 
congratulates  himself,  very  complacently,  upon  the  better  success  of  his  own 
labours  in  the  same  way.1 

1  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  I  here  give  an  extract  or  two  from  this  preface  to  the 
“  Editio  Princeps  ”  of  Plautus  : 

“  Nam  Plautinae  viginti  Comcediae  quae  ad  hoc  aevi  duntaxat  extant,  Latinae  scilicet  linguae 
deliciae,  rerum  atque  verborum  venustate,  et  festiva  sermonis  elegantia,  legentium  animos 
mira  voluptate  afficerent ;  nisi  pluribus  in  locis  dimidiatae  haberentur :  Et  turn  temporum  in¬ 
juria,  turn  litteratorum  negligenti  arrogantia,  et  librariorum  inscitia  depravatae  forent,  &c . 

Adeo  ad  ejus  percipiendos  sensus  necessaria  erat  multiplex,  varia,  et  exquisitissima  quaedam 
eruditio :  Quam  rem  turn  Varro  ad  Ciceronem  scribens,  turn  Donatus  Terentium  explanans, 
testantur.  Quod  si  quispiam  nostro  isto  saeculo,  ubi  plaeraque  veterum  scriptorum  aut  interie- 
runt,  aut  fracta  et  mendosa  habentur  in  tanta  librorum  inopia,  &  bonarum  litterarum  egestate, 
opus  quod  prisci  viri,  macti  ingenio  &  omnifaria  doctrina  praestantes,  cognitu  difficillimum 
existimaverunt,  recognoscere  et  corrigere ;  immo  abdita  et  pluribus  ignorata  aperire  tempta- 
verit:  is,  si  coepti  sui  aliqua  ex  parte  compos  evaserit,  nimirum  quid  magnum  effecit.  Nam  ut 
de  octo  prioribus  taceam,  quis  duodecim  Comcedias  quadraginta  ah  hinc  annis  repertas,  lectionis 
turn  confusae  turn  falsae,  duodecim  Ilerculis  aerumnis  apud  Poetas  famigeratis  jure  non  compa- 

raverit?  In  quibus  corrigendis  operam  atque  studium  insumere  velle,  &c . Porro  cum  nec 

tantum  dictiones  examinandae,  sed  litterae  atque  syllabae  pensitandae  fuerint  atque  enumerandae  ■, 
ut  ex  earum  positu  atque  figura  aliquid  vel  verum  vel  vero  proximum  aucuparemur :  . .  .Yerum- 
tamen  numerosahaec  et  impudens  grammaticorum  turba  non  aereo  tinitu,  quemadmodum  stym- 
phalices  paludis  olim  volucres,  abactae  fuerunt ;  sed  vera  ratione  et  multiplici  veterum  auctorum 
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My  first  supposition  had  no  foundation  ;  but  I  was  right  in  the  second. 
For,  having  looked,  for  the  sake  of  facility  of  reference,  into  the  Index  of  the. 
Delphin  Plautus,  and  having  noted  down  twenty  passages  in  the  eight  first 
plays,  in  which  the  word  quoi  is  said  to  appear  in  that  edition,  (for,  as  will  be 
shewn,  it  is  not  found  in  all  the  places  referred  to),  I  collated  those  passages 
with  ten  jnanuscripts  of  various  ages  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  with  the 
Editio  Pr inceps  of  Plautus,  printed  at  Venice  in  1472,  by  Jo.  de  Colonia  and 
Vind.  de  Spira,  and  the  Aldine  edition  of  1522 ;  when  the  result  was,  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  statement : 

The  MSS.  which  I  distinguish  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  were  these  : 
a.  Royal  MS.  (No.  15.  C.  xi.)  Saec.  x.  (Casley)  ;  b.  Harleian  MS.  2476  (on 
paper),  Saec.  xiv.  ;  c.  Harl.  MS.  2776,  Saec.  xiv.  ;  d.  Harl.  MS.  5285,  with 
date  m.cccc.xv.  ;  e.  Harl.  MS.  3439  (on  paper),  Saec.  xv. ;  f.  Harl.  MS. 
4704,  Saec.  xv. ;  g.  Harl.  MS.  2634,  Saec.  xv. ;  h.  Arundel  MS.  338,  Saec.  xv. ; 

1.  Burney  MS.  227,  Saec.  xv. :  all  the  above  MSS.  contain  the  first  eight  plays 
of  Plautus,  and  no  more  ;  and  these  were  all  that  were  known  in  modern  times, 
till  about  the  year  1434,  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  above  Georgius 
Alexandrinus,  the  remaining  twelve  were  discovered.  But  the  MS.  k.,  No.  228 
of  the  Burney  collection,  contains  all  the  twenty  plays  of  Plautus  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  this  MS.  (which  is  of  course  of  a  later  date  than  most,  perhaps  than 
any  of  the  others),  has  no  want  of  the  above  archaisms. 

The  passages  collated  were  these  : 

No.  1.  Delphin  Edition  Amphitruo.  Prol.  line  72.  .  .  .  “  quoi  duint.”  MS.  a.  (leaf  want¬ 
ing)  ;  b.  has  cid ;  c.  (leaf  wanting);  d.  cm;  e.  cue;  f.  coy ;  g  .  coi ;  h.  cm;  i.  cui ; 
whilst  the  MS.  k.  alone  has  quoi.  The  edit.  1472,  has  cui ;  and  the  Aldine  quoi. 

2.  Delph.  Edit.  Amph.  Act.  i.  Sc.  3,  line  22.  “  Quoi  ego.”  The  MS.  a.  is  still  wanting. 

All  the  other  MSS.  as  well  as  the  edition  of  1472,  have  Quo  lego:  the  Aldine  has 
Quoi  lego. 

3.  Delph.  Ed.  Asinaria.  1 :  1.  65.  “  quoi  concrederet.”  The  first  nine  MSS.  a.  to  i.  have 

all  of  them  cui ;  but  the  MS.  k.  and  the  two  printed  editions,  have  quoi. 

testimonio  absterrebitur,  immo  fugabitur  atque  preteritur.  Deluctari  cum  Antaeo  est  ea  cog- 
nitione,  eaque  eruditione,  quae  per  haec  tempora  exigua  haberi  potest ;  velle  in  reconditos  et 
penitissimos  Poetae  sensus  penetrare,  et  priscarum  atque  ignotissimarum  vocum  interpretamenta 
indagare,”  &c.  &c.  From  all  which,  I  think,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  finding  various  ex¬ 
amples  of  very  ancient  orthography  in  this  printed  edition,  which  do  not  appear  in  MSS. 
written  long  before  it  was  published. 
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4.  Delph.  Ed.  Asinaria.  3 :  2.  43.  “  quoi  rei  ?  ”  The  MSS.  a,  b,  c,  d.  have  cui :  e.  has 

qui ;  f  .cui;  g  .coi;  h.  and  i.  have  cui :  and  the  MS.  K.  and  the  two  printed  edi¬ 
tions,  as  before,  have  quoi. 

5.  Delph.  Ed.  Asin.  3  :  3.  3.  “  quoi  tu  abiens ,”  &c.  All  the  MSS.  except  k.  have  cui  tu 

abiens ,  &c. :  but  the  MS.  k.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi  tu  abiens. 

6.  Delph.  Ed.  Captivi.  1 :  2.  54.  “  Quoi  obtigerat.”  The  MS.  a.  is  here  injured.  All 

the  others,  together  with  the  edition  of  1472,  have  Quod  obtigerat:  in  the  Aldine,  the 
words  are  wanting. 

7.  Delph.  Ed.  Captivi.  2:  2.  98.  ££  Neque  adeo  quoi  A  All  the  MSS.  have  cui;  except 

the  MS.  k.  which,  with  the  two  printed  editions,  has  quoi. 

8.  Delph.  Ed.  Capt.  4 :  2.  7 . ££  quoi  verba  data  sunt  ”  Again,  all  the  MSS.  ex¬ 

cept  k.  have  cui ;  but,  as  before,  that  MS.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi. 

9.  Delph.  Ed.  Curculio.  4:  2.  45.  ££  Quoi  homini  dei  sunt propitii,”  &c.  The  MS.  f.  has 

coi ;  but  all  the  others,  except  k.  have  cui.  The  MS.  k.  and  the  two  printed  edi¬ 
tions  have  Quoi. 

10.  Delph.  Ed.  Curcul.  4:  3.  6.  .  .  . ££  quoi  nihil  debeo.”  All  the  MSS.  except  k.  have 
cui ;  but  that  MS.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi. 

11.  Delph.  Ed.  Curcul.  4:  3.  11.  ££  Scire  volo  quoi  reddidisti.”  As  before,  all  the  MSS. 

except  k.  have  cui  reddidisti :  but  that  MS.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi. 

12.  Delph.  Ed.  Curcul.  4:  4.  1.  ££  Quoi  homini  dii  sunt  propitii .”  Again,  all  the  MSS. 
except  k.  have  cui ,  but  that  MS.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi. 

13.  Delph.  Ed.  Cistellaria.  2  :  3.  32.  ££  Quoi  illam  dedisset.”  All  the  MSS.  as  well  as 
the  two  printed  editions  have  quo  illam  dedisset. 

14.  Delph.  Ed.  Cistellaria.  4  :  2.  27.  ££  quoi  haec  excidit ,  &c.  Again,  all  the  MSS.  ex¬ 
cept  k.  have  cui  ;  whilst  that  MS.  and  the  two  printed  editions  have  quoi. 

15.  Delph.  Ed.  Epidicus ,  1 :  2.  57.  ££  cui  (sic)  potissimum,”  &c.  All  the  MSS.  have  cui, 
except  the  MS.  k.  which  has  quoi.  The  Ed.  of  1472,  has  cui  ;  the  Aldine  quoi. 

16.  Delph.  Edit.  Epid.  3:  1.  8.  ££  tibi  cui  divitiae ,”  &c.  The  MS.  g.  has  coi ;  all  the 

others  have  cui,  except,  as  before,  the  MS.  k.  which,  with  the  two  printed  editions, 
has  quoi. 

17.  Delph.  Ed.  Epid.  3  :  4.  17.  ££  rneas  cui  praedicem,”  &c.  In  this  instance  the  MS.  g. 
has  quoi,  like  the  MS.  k.  ;  but  all  the  other  MSS.  and  the  edition  of  1472,  have  cui. 
The  Aldine  has  quoi. 

18.  Delph.  Ed.  Epid.  3:  4.  19.  “cui  centones,”  &c.  All  the  MSS.  have  cui,  except  the 
MS.  k.  ;  that  MS.  and  the  Aldine  edition  have  quoi.  The  edition  of  1472  has  cui. 

19.  Delph.  Ed.  Epid.  4:  1.  2.  ££  cui  multa  in  unum,”  &c.  Here  again  the  MS.  g.  has 
quoi,  like  the  MS.  k.  All  the  other  MSS.  have  cui;  but  the  two  printed  editions 
have  quoi. 
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20.  Delph.  Ed.  Epid.  5:  1.  12.  “  cui  libertas  in  mundo  sita  ’ st .”  All  the  MSS.  except 
k.  have  cui :  that  MS.  and  the  Aldine  edition  have  quoi ;  but  the  edition  of  1472 
has  cui. 

Now,  if  we  throw  aside  three  of  the  above  passages,  in  which  none  of  our 
MSS.  have  either  quoi  or  cui,  and  which  therefore  do  not  affect  our  argument 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  remaining  seventeen  passages  will  be  thus :  viz.  that  the  four 
oldest  MSS.  a,  b,  c,  d,  have  always  cui ;  that  the  MS.  e,  has  once  qui,  and  six¬ 
teen  times  cui ;  the  MS.  f,  once  coy,  once  coi,  and  fifteen  times  cui;  the  MS. 
g,  three  times  coi,  twice  quoi,  and  twelve  times  cui ;  that  the  MSS.  h,  and  i, 
have  always  cui ;  and  lastly,  that  the  MS.  k,  k  which  was,  perhaps,  the  last 
written  of  the  whole,  has  invariably  quoi ;  which  is  also,  in  most  instances,  the 
reading  of  the  two  printed  editions. 

I  think  I  need  say  no  more  in  defence  of  the  position  I  set  out  with,  that 
the  ancient  grammarians  (and  so,  I  believe,  those  of  the  middle  ages)  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  MSS.  confided  to  them  for  correction, 
according  to  the  usage  of  their  own  times  ;  and  that  the  archaisms,  quoi , 
quoius,  quom,  See.  which  we  now  find  in  Plautus,  were  not  inserted  in  the  first 
printed  editions  upon  the  authority  of  any  very  ancient  MSS.  of  that  poet, 
which  chanced  to  exist  in  fifteenth  century  ;  but  were  put  in  by  ingenious 
critics  of  that  time,  who,  in  so  doing  thought  to  restore  the  original  expressions 
of  this  ancient  author.  Whether  or  not  they  were  right  in  this  belief,  is  ano¬ 
ther  question  :  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  Virgil  used  this  orthography, 

k  It  would  be  amusing  enough,  to  compare  more  generally  this  Burney  MS.  228,  (k.)  with 
the  Royal  MS.  15.  C.  xi.  (a.),  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  thought  to  be  of  the  tenth  century.  I 
shall  give  only  one  specimen,  in  addition  to  the  above:  In  Amphitruo,  3:  2.  1.  the  Delph.  Ed. 
has  u  cui  est  servus  Sosia,"  the  MS.  k.  has  “  quoius  est  servos  Sosia  whilst  the  MS.  a.  reads  in 
the  ordinary  Latin  of  the  tenth  century,  “  cuius  servus  est  Sosia." 

But  though  the  MS.  k.  is  full  of  old  words,  such  as  quoius  for  cuius,  quoiquam  for  cuiquam , 
quoin  for  quum,  architector  for  architectus  ;  and  had  conmemorare,  conmutavero,  adsimulavit,  con- 
movent,  &c.  I  find  in  it  also,  several  times,  cui,  ouius ,  and  cum  ;  and  comminisci,  commemores, 
aggrediar ,  &c. ;  as  if  the  writer  of  this  MS.  had  sometimes  forgotten  the  task  he  had  imposed  on 
himself,  of  keeping  throughout  to  the  above  ancient  mode  of  writing :  for  I  believe  it  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that,  in  writing  compound  words,  the  most  ancient  way  was  to  maintain  the  preposition  in  its 
original  form,  and  in  no  case  to  change  its  last  letter  into  the  initial  of  the  word  joined  to  it. 
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which  we  learn  from  Quinctilian  continued  still  in  use  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century ;  it  does  not,  I  say,  follow  that  exactly  the  same  was  practised 
by  Plautus,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But 
I  merely  hint  this  doubt,  as  one  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
better  conversant  than  I  am  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
numerous  changes  which  during  several  centuries  it  is  said  to  have  undergone. 

No.  3.  It  appears  that  Bartoli,  when  engraving  the  drawings  in  this  MS. 
omitted  certain  inscriptions  of  the  names  of  the  personages,  & c.  represented  ; 
which  in  the  originals  are  written  in  small  characters,  chiefly  capitals,  over,  or 
by  the  side  of  the  figures.1  A  few  of  these  inscriptions  are  here  introduced, 
copied  from  the  plates  in  outline,  which  d’Agincourt  has  given  of  some  of 
these  drawings,  traced  from  the  originals.  In  the  fourth  inscription,  on  the 
first  line,  the  u,  the  l ,  and  the  i,  are  minuscules  ;  and  in  the  second  line  we 
have  the  inscription,  Cervus  Silvie,  which,  from  want  of  room  to  write  it  in 
capitals,  the  artist  has  written  in  small  minuscule  characters  between  the  feet 
of  the  animal. 

D'Agincourt’s  boasted  tracings  are,  in  these  and  many  other  instances,  not 
such  as  to  convey  a  very  high  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  originals  from  which 
they  were  taken.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  I  should  here  state,  that  the  per¬ 
son,  who  was  commonly  employed  by  him  in  this  way,  was  not  an  artist,  but 
a  very  good  kind  of  man  who  acted  for  him,  during  many  years  at  Rome,  as  a 
sort  of  factotum,  and  was  so  fully  aware  of  his  own  incompetency  in  drawing, 
that  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  join  with  Piroli  (who  etched  the  best  of 
d’Agincourt’s  plates)  in  laughing  at  his  own  performances.  When  the  figures 
in  a  drawing,  besides  being  of  sufficient  dimensions,  are  drawn  with  a  decided 
outline,  an  ignorant  person,  if  he  employ  due  diligence,  may  trace  them  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  this  MS.,  little  or  no  outline  is  apparent,  and  the  forms  of  the  figures 
are  defined  only  by  lights  and  shadows,  and  broad  masterly  touches  of  the 
pencil ;  which,  though  productive  altogether  of  the  effect  desired,  it  must  at 

1  I  find  that  these  inscriptions  are  added  to  the  plates,  in  the  above  edition  of  Bottari ;  but 
this  is  done  without  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  forms  of  the  characters,  which  are  all  represented 
as  ordinary  majuscules. 
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all  times  require  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist  to  translate  properly  into  an 
outline. 

No.  4,  gives  three  lines  of  the  celebrated  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil ,  traced 
from  the  specimen  given  by  Foggini,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  that  ma¬ 
nuscript,  which  was  printed  in  1741,  at  Florence,  with  type  cast  on  purpose, 
in  imitation  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written  : 

PROTINUS  HINC  FUSCIS  TRISTIS  DEA  TOLLITUR  ALIS 

AUDACIS  RUTULI  AD  MUROS.  ClUAM  DICITUR  URBEM. 

ACRISIONEIS  DANAE  FUNDASSE  COLONIS. 

This  MS.  is  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  square  quarto,  and  is  written 
throughout  in  capitals,  without  the  usual  separation  between  the  words.  The 
first  part  of  the  Bucolics  are  wanting  ;  but  it  has  all  the  Georgies,  and  yEneid. 
The  first  three  lines  of  each  book  are  in  vermilion.  Lucas  Holstensius  thought 
this  MS.,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  other  eminent 
critics,  and  among  them  Hensius  and  Card.  Noris,  have  considered  it  to  be 
much  more  ancient ;  and  I  incline  to  their  opinion.  It  was  examined  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  Turcius  Rufus  Apronianus  Asterius,  who  was  Consul  in  the  West  in 
the  year  494 ;  as  appears  from  an  inscription  of  eleven  lines,  closely  written,  at 
the  end  of  the  Bucolics.  The  first  three  lines  of  this  inscription  are  in  small 
capitals  ;  but  all  the  rest  is  written  in  minuscules  ;  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  in 
a  mixed  character,  in  which  minuscules  preponderate. 

At  the  end  of  the  Bucolics,  we  have  also  : 

P.  VERGILI  MARONIS 
BUCOLICON.  LIBER  EXPLICIT 
INCIPIT  GEORGICON  LIB.  I.  FELICITER. 

the  second  line  in  red,  and  the  other  two  in  black ;  and  in  the  space  between, 
and  above  and  below  these  lines,  the  above  inscription  of  Apronianus  is  in¬ 
serted.  The  different  books  of  the  Georgies  and  the  yEneid  are  terminated 
and  prefaced  like  the  Bucolics,  with  the  usual  terms  explicit ,  incipit  feli- 
citer ,  &c. 

Upon  the  ancient  use  of  the  term  explicit  in  MSS.  the  writers  of  the  “  Nou¬ 
veau  Traite,”  observe  as  follows,  (tom.  iii.  p.  37) :  “  The  word  explicit,  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  work,  is  not  strictly  Latin  :  it  is  but  the  abridgment  of  the  word 
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explicitus ,  meaning  sermo,  or  liber  absolutus.  Martial  (lib.  xiv.  1.)  says,  in 
this  sense :  *  Yersibus  explicitum  est  omne  duobus  opus and  (lib.  xi.  107.) 

4  Explicitum  nobis  usque  ad  sua  cornua  librum 
Et  quasi  perlectum,  Septiciane,  refers.’ 

It  was  customary  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  to  employ  the  word  explicit ,  or 
/elicit  er,  or  some  other  similar  term,  to  mark  the  end  of  a  work,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  which  followed.  We  find  in  the  Jurisconsults,  ‘  explicitus 
est  articulus.’  This  formula,  which  properly  belonged  to  rolled  volumes,  passed 
into  usage  for  books  composed  of  different  gatherings  bound  together.” 

No.  5.  Under  this  number,  I  have  given  specimens  both  of  the  drawings 
and  of  the  writing  of  a  very  celebrated  MS.  of  Terence  in  the  Vatican, 
No.  3868 ;  the  whole  carefully  copied  from  plates  xxxv.  xxxvi.  of  the  work  of 
d’Agincourt.  The  writing  bears  the  appearance  of  being  a  good  fac-simile 
of  the  characters  employed  in  this  manuscript ;  but  I  would  not  say  so  much 
for  the  figures  ;  which,  notwithstanding  d’Agincourt’s  assurance  that  they 
were  accurately  traced,  have,  I  am  satisfied,  lost  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
originals. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  written  in  minuscules,  very  like  those  in  our  Aratus ; 
but  the  names  of  the  different  characters  who  take  part  in  the  dialogue,  or  the 
first  three  letters  of  them,  are  written,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  in  capitals, 
before  the  speech  of  each  ;  besides  which,  the  names  of  the  personages  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  drawings  are  inscribed  at  full  length,  in  capitals,  over  the  figures. 
In  addition  to  the  drawings,  which  illustrate  the  text  throughout,  we  have 
the  portrait  of  Terence  himself — a  fine  characteristic  head — introduced  within 
an  architectural  ornament,  on  the  second  leaf  of  the  MS. ;  and  prefixed  to  each 
drama,  are  representations  of  somewhat  a  large  size,  of  the  particular  masks 
to  be  worn  by  the  different  characters.  This  MS.  until  d’Agincourt  was  pleased 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
was  always  thought  to  be  one  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  had  it  not  been 
written  in  minuscules,  would  probably  have  been  judged  to  be  at  least  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.  I  think  it  has  been  shewn  that  this  circumstance 
is  not  against  it ;  and  as  the  general  style  of  the  drawings,  and  the  costume  of 
the  figures,  appear  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  prints)  to  accord  extremely 
well  with  such  a  period,  I  see  no  reason  for  placing  it  later. 

VOL.  XXVI. 
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D’Agincourt  is  of  opinion,  that  these  drawings  are  copies,  done  by  an  unskil¬ 
ful  artist,  after  very  ancient  originals  of  great  excellence.  “  The  figures,” 
he  observes,  “  are  of  too  short  a  proportion  ;  .  .  .  the  rude  contours,  done 
with  straight  lines,  give  none  of  the  articulations  ;  and  we  never  trace  the 
naked  under  the  draperies.  These  faults,  he  is  persuaded,  were  not  in  the 
originals,  for  the  following  reasons :  The  action  of  the  figures  is  almost  always 
in  accord  with  the  intention ;  the  movement  of  the  head,  conformably  with 
that  of  the  hands,  gives  them  a  precise  signification,  so  that  they  appear  to 
speak ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue  is  never  wanting.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  action  of  him  who  speaks,  and  the  repose  of  him  who  listens,  is 
always  justly  marked;  .  .  .  the  masks  themselves  have  surprising  truth  of 
expression,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  forms ;  and  this  truth  causes 
the  defective  proportions  of  the  figures  to  be  forgotten,  whilst  it  adds  to  the 
energy  of  the  action  :  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  the  touch,  the 
crudeness  of  the  pencil,  and  the  habitual  incorrectness  of  the  copyist,  we  still  feel 
the  merit  of  the  original  artist,  and  recognize  in  these  drawings  primitive  com¬ 
positions,  which  no  doubt  were  admired  for  their  faithful  imitation  of  nature. 

£t  These  paintings,”  he  adds,  “  make  us  accpiainted  also  with  the  dresses  of 
the  time,”  [that  is,  of  the  time  when  the  originals  were  done,  or,  perhaps  he 
means,  of  the  time  of  Terence  himself,]  “  and  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  were  put  on.  We  see  also  the  particular  colours  worn  by  each  of  the  cha¬ 
racters.  They  are  applied  by  the  copyist  with  but  little  ability  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  has  faithfully  preserved  the  kinds  :  these  are  green,  blue,  and 
red,  mixed  with  yellow,  and  with  certain  grey  tints  :  the  hair  of  the  male  cha¬ 
racters  is  black;  and  that  of  the  female  for  the  most  part  blond.  We  discover, 
moreover,  the  traces  of  many  ancient  usages,  some  of  which  are  continued  even 
at  present ;  as  that  of  the  handkerchief,  or  sudarium ,  round  the  neck,  which  is 
still  worn  at  Rome,  by  servants,  and  others  of  the  laborious  classes,”  &c. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  at  all  militates  against  the  supposition 
that  these  drawings  are  really  ancient ;  though  they  may,  or  may  not,  be  repe¬ 
titions,  or  copies,  done  from  still  more  ancient  and  better  originals.  Had  they 
been  copied,  as  d’Agincourt  supposes,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  would 
not  exhibit,  as  they  do,  the  costume  of  classic  times  ;  and  as  to  the  short  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  figures,  on  which  he  so  much  insists,  he  ought  to  have  borne 
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in  mind,  that  the  masks  of  the  ancients,  unlike  ours,  enclosed  the  whole  head  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  persons  wearing  them  would  necessarily  appear  to 
be  of  short  proportions.  As  I  feel  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  depend  either 
upon  the  outlines  given  of  a  few  of  these  figures  by  d’Agincourt,  or  upon 
the  shaded  prints,  given  of  the  whole,  in  the  edition  of  Terence  printed  at 
Urbino  in  1736,  I  will  not  remark  further  upon  their  style  as  works  of  art: 
we  find  among  the  paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  a  small 
number  which  are  of  a  high  class  of  excellence ;  but  the  greater  portion  are 
chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  invention  and  expression,  as,  we  are  told,  is  the 
case  with  the  drawings  in  this  manuscript.  Should  any  one  still  be  disposed 
to  think  these  drawings  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  let  him  compare  d’Agin- 
court’s  prints  of  them,  at  plates  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.  with  those  representing  the 
figures  in  a  magnificent  Bible  done  for  Charlemagne,  at  plates  xl.  xliii.  and 
xliv. :  let  him  compare,  especially,  the  gothic  portrait  of  the  prince,  with  the 
fine  head  of  the  Roman  poet ;  and  I  think  he  will  perceive  that,  in  point  of 
style,  the  decorations  of  these  two  MSS.  have  nothing  in  common ;  that  the 
one  is  a  work  of  classical  times,  the  other  a  performance  of  a  barbarous  age. 

D'Agincourt,  after  all,  appears  to  have  formed  his  idea  of  the  age  of  this 
MS.  not  from  the  figures,  but  from  the  writing;  which  he  says,  “furnishes  him 
with  sufficient  criteria  to  induce  him  to  fix  the  epoch  when  the  drawings  were 
done,  in  the  ninth  century,  at  the  latest.”  Now,  without  going  into  other 
details  upon  this  head,  I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  T  in  this  MS.  appears 
never  to  have  a  point  over  it ;  and  that  the  authors  of  the  “Nouveau  Traite,” 
vol.  ii.  p.  398,  assure  us,  among  their  other  rules  for  judging  of  the  ages 
of  MSS.,  that  “  the  more  seldom  we  find  in  a  MS.  the  letter  y  surmounted 
by  a  point,  the  more  ancient  we  ought  to  esteem  the  MS. and  they  add,  in 
a  note,  that  “  those  MSS.  in  which  the  y  is  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  with  this 
point  over  it,  bear  the  mark  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  of  the  fifth  century  at 
the  least,”  m  &c. 

m  ’l he  pompous  title  of  “  Histoire  de  l’Art  par  les  Mpnumens,”  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
unwary  into  the  belief  that  in  matters  of  date,  at  least,  the  work  of  d’Agincourt  is  a  good  au¬ 
thority.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  What  would  Mabillon,  Bottari,  and  the 
writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  have  said,  to  any  critic  of  their  own  time, 
who,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  best  judges  of  such  matters,  beginning  from  the 
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No.  6,  represents  specimens  of  the  writing  in  the  curious  MS.  before  spoken 
of  (pp.  59-61),  in  the  collection  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds,  which  the  authors 
of  the  “  Nouveau  Trait£  ”  believe  to  be  made  of  the  inner  barks  of  trees.  The 
writing,  which  is  in  large  bold  minuscule,  they  consider  to  be  at  least  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  :  a  word,  here  and  there,  is  clear  enough,  but  so  many 
parts  are  obliterated,  that  the  general  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  conjecture.  The  derivation  of  the  minuscule  e,  from  the  round  e, 
which  we  so  often  find  in  ancient  MSS.  and  inscriptions,  (or  rather  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  one  with  the  other)  is  here  clearly  shewn,  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  letter  is  joined  to  letters  following  it ;  as  it  is  also  in  two  words  in  the 
cursive  inscription,  PI.  V.  No.  4,  spoken  of  at  pp.  79-80,  and  in  the  word 
manentium,  PI.  VI.  No.  8 ;  besides  which,  it  is  once  found  in  our  MS.  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  in  the  word  repente,  in  the  line  beginning  “  Non  pauca  e  caelo,”  &c.  (See 
our  Plate  XXIV.  No.  5.) 

No.  7.  This  specimen  of  capital  and  minuscule  letters  mixed,  which  the 
authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite”  term  uncial  writing,  is  copied  from  plate  xlii. 
of  their  third  volume ;  and  is  from  a  very  celebrated  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  St.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  : 

“  Dixit  autem  quidam  illi,  Domine,  si  pauci  sunt  qui  salvi  futuri  sunt.  Qui 
dixit  ad  illos,  Intrate  per  angustum  ostium,  quoniam  multi  dico  vobis  quaerent 
nec  poterunt  introire.” 

No.  8.  The  word  manentium,  in  minuscules,  on  the  back  of  a  Latin  docu¬ 
ment,  written  in  England  about  the  year  670.  See  p.  104. 

fifteenth  century,  had  ventured  to  ascribe  the  celebrated  MS.  of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican,  No.  3867, 
to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ;  that  MS.  which  is  all  written  in  the  largest  sized  capitals, 
and  has  always  been  considered  at  least  as  early  as  the  Medicean  MS. !  And  yet  this  is  what 
d’Agincourt  has  been  pleased  to  do,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  the  drawings  which  it  contains  are 
ill  done  ;  as  if  at  all  times  there  had  not  been  bad  artists  as  well  as  good.  The  oostume  in  these 
drawings  is  decidedly  ancient,  and  the  MS.  has  all  the  other  marks  of  genuine  antiquity.  See 
numerous  specimens  of  its  orthography,  in  the  supplement  to  the  “  Antiquissimi  Virgiliani 
Codicis  Fragmenta,”  &c.  edited  by  the  above-mentioned  Bottari,  in  1741 ;  in  which  work,  among 
the  plates  engraved  by  Bartoli  from  the  admired  drawings  in  the  MS.  No.  3225,  are  a  few  taken 
by  him  from  this  MS.  3867,  which  was  probably  not  written  more  than  a  century  or  two  later 
than  the  other. 
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No.  9,  represents  five  lines  of  excellent  minuscule  writing,  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  MS.  of  St.  Hilarius ,  in  the  V atican ,  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is,  I  believe,  written  throughout  in  this  character.  It  appears  from 
a  marginal  note  of  the  time,  that  this  manuscript  was  revised  at  Kasulis  in 
Africa,  in  the  year  510 ;  so  that  it  was  probably  written,  in  part,  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century,  and  possibly  earlier  : 

“  Non  sum  nescius  difficillimo  me  asperrimoque  tempore  scribere  et  haec 
adversum  vesana  inpiorum  heresim  di  (dei)  filium  creaturam  esse  adfirmantem 
adgressum  fuisse,  multis  iam  per  omnes  ferine  romani  inperii  provincias  ”  ( ec- 
clesiis  morbo  pest  ferae  huius  praedicationis  infectis.) 

No.  10.  I  close  these  specimens  of  early  minuscule  writing  with  two  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  MS.  of  Severus  Sulpicius ,  spoken  of  by  Maffei  in  his  “  V erona 
Illustrata ,”  (see  our  p.  102),  and  which,  as  he  observes,  and  as  appears  from 
the  last  extract,  was  written  by  a  clerk  of  that  city,  who  completed  it  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  517  : 

“  Explicit  dialogus  de  vita  beati  Martini  episcopi  et  confessoris  per  Severum 
Sulpicium  monachum  Massiliensem.” 

“  Obsecro  quicumque  haec  legis,  ut  Hieronymi  peccatoris  memineris  :  cui 
si  Dominus  optionem  daret  multo  magis  elegeret  tunicam  Pauli  cum  meritis 
ejus  quam  Regum  purpuras  cum  meritis  suis. 

u  Explicit  vita  beati  Pauli  monachi  Thebei.  Perscribtus  codix  bee  Verona 
de  vita  beati  Martini  episcopi  et  confessoris  et  beati  Pauli.  Supra  scribta 
sub  die  kalcndarum  augustarum  Agapito  viro  clarissimo  Consule  indictionis 
decimae  per  Ursicinum  lectorem  ecclesiae  Veronensis.” 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  add  anything  further,  in  proof  of  the  ancient  use 
of  writing  in  minuscules.  The  inscriptions  in  our  Plate  IV.  (all  of  which  are 
certainly  of  the  first  century)  furnish  examples  of  almost  all  the  minuscule  or 
cursive  alphabet:  the  a  being  found  in  No.  2,  and  No.  19  ;  the  b  in  Nos.  4,  7, 
and  8;  [the  c  I  need  not  insist  upon,  as  the  majuscule  letter  is  of  the  same 
form  as  the  minuscule]  ;  the  d  in  No.  15  ;  the  round  e,  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  identical  with  the  minuscule,  in  No.  3,  and  the  cursive  e  in  No.  7 ; 
the  f  in  Nos.  3,  and  12  ;  a  near  approximation  to  the  g  in  No.  10,  and  to  the 
h  in  No.  3;  the  i  in  Nos.  la,  2,  17,  18,  and  19  ;  the  h  in  Nos.  6,  and  11 ;  the 
l  in  No.  Ia,  and  No.  4  ;  [the  o  I  need  not  speak  of,  as  it  is  the  same  in  large 
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and  small  writing]  ;  thejo  in  No.  la ;  the  q  in  No.  19;  the  s,  in  all  its  various 
shapes,  in  Nos.  3,  14,  17,  18,  and  19  ;  the  t  in  Nos.  la,  14,  17,  and  18;  and 
the  v  and  u  in  Nos.  7,  14,  and  19.  I  think  I  have  proved  the  Vatican  frag¬ 
ments  of  Virgil  to  be  fully  as  ancient  as  the  above,  and  this  further  gives  us 
the  minuscule  r.  (See  Plate  VI.  No  3.) 

The  precise  age  of  several  of  the  inscriptions  in  Plate  V.  is  not  known,  but 
they  are  all  ancient  Roman  ;  and  I  think  that  their  contents,  super-added  to 
the  above,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  remarks  of  the  erudite  Marini, 
in  his  work  upon  the  “  Arvale  Tables,”  (see  our  p.  123)  ought  to  be  considered 
as  furnishing  ample  evidence  in  proof  of  what  I  have  contended  for. 

I  need  add  nothing  concerning  the  specimens  given  from  MSS.  in  our 
Plate  VI.  unless  to  request  the  reader  to  compare  the  minuscule  writing  from 
the  Vatican  Terence,  given  in  No.  5,  with  the  engraved  specimens  of  the  wri¬ 
ting  in  our  MS.  of  Aratus. 

I  shall,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  since  this  Paper  was 
read  at  the  rooms  of  our  Society,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  at 
Leyden,  a  MS.  much  celebrated  by  Grotius,  of  the  translation  of  Aratus’s  Poem 
by  Germanicus.  This  MS.,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  as  perfect 
preservation  as  if  it  had  been  written  and  decorated  only  ten  years  ago,  appears 
certainly  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  has  numerous  classical  figures  of 
the  constellations  painted  in  body  colours,  which  Grotius  caused  to  be  en¬ 
graved  by  Jac.  de  Gheyn,  and  published,  with  the  text  itself,  in  the  year  1600? 
in  his  well-known  work,  entitled  “  Syntagma  Arateorum.”  The  text  in  this 
MS.  is  written,  opposite  the  drawings,  in  capitals  not  very  unlike  those  of  the 
Medicean  Virgil,  but  perhaps  a  little  larger,  and  more  freely  and  loosely  exe¬ 
cuted  :  among  the  letters  which  struck  me  as  remarkable,  I  remember  noticing 
several  instances  of  the  h,  formed  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  word  hoc,  in  the  last 
line  of  the  inscription  of  Vero,  in  our  Plate  V.  No.  5  ;  and  I  may  add,  that 
the  words  in  this  MS.  are  to  the  full  as  well  divided  from  each  other  by  spaces, 
as  they  are  in  the  poem  of  Cicero  in  our  ancient  MS.  But  the  principal  cause 
of  my  here  mentioning  this  Leyden  MS.  is  that  it  has  a  beautiful  planisphere, 
evidently  done  by  the  same  artist  as  the  other  drawings,  and  of  which  an  en¬ 
graving  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Grotius,  opposite  page  36  ;  and  that  this 
planisphere  is  illustrated  throughout  by  inscriptions  in  very  small  minuscule 
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of  the  greatest  beauty ,  carefully  written  within  the  different  circles , 
marking  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies ,  in  the  way  represented  in  the  said 
plate,  and  that  I  think  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  were  written 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  manuscript.  I  may  add,  that  the  palim¬ 
psests  of  Cicero  and  Fronto,  published  by  the  learned  Mai,  furnish  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ancient  use  of  cursive  and  minuscule  writing. 

I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  this  Dissertation  a  long  one. 
When  first  I  undertook  the  task  of  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscript^ 
which  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way,  all  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their 
avocations,  were  the  most  likely  to  be  well  practised  in  determining  the  dates  of 
early  MSS.,  were,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  decidedly  opposed  to  me  in 
opinion  ;  and  it,  therefore,  became  incumbent  upon  me,  to  go  at  some  length 
into  details  of  proof,  touching  the  ancient  use  of  minuscule  writing  ;  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  long  extracts  from  eminent  foreign  writers,  shewing  their  opinions  on 
the  matter ;  in  the  hope  that  that  respect  might  be  willingly  shewn  to  their 
judgment,  which  I  did  not  flatter  myself  with  supposing  would  be  paid  to  my 
own. 

I  have  been  also  actuated  by  another  consideration  :  for,  besides  that  it  is 
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or  third  century,  the  question  touching  the  ancient  use  of  minuscule  writing 
is  one  of  great  importance ,  upon  general  grounds.  For  I  cannot  but  suspect, 
that  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  earliest  English  charters  and  other  docu¬ 
ments ,  in  the  Cottonian  volume ,  Aug.  A.  //.,  was  doubted  by  the  author  of  the 
catalogue  of  them,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  written  in  good  cursive  or 
minuscule  characters ;  and  I  think  it  extremely  probable ,  that  the  prejudice 
against  the  antiquity  of  that  kind  of  writing ,  which,  until  now,  has  been  so 
firmly  rooted  among  us,  may  have,  and  has,  occasioned  various  MSS.  in  our 
collections  to  be  placed  several  centuries  later  than  their  true  date.n 

I  suspect  that  the  same,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  has  happened  on  the 

n  Several  MSS.,  written  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  beautifully  formed  minuscules,  are  indeed 
attributed  to  the  eighth  century,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Collection  ■  and  these  MSS. 
every  way  correspond  with  known  MSS.  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  : 
and,  besides  these,  the  British  Museum  possesses  other  MSS.  written  in  minuscules,  some  of 
which,  upon  a  nice  examination,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  considerably  older. 
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continent,  where  this  opinion  prevailed  almost  universally  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  where  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  in  some  measure 
prevails  still.0  We  have  seen  that  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  had  been  said  in  its  confutation  by  Maffei  and  others,  the  authors 
of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  still  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
against  it ;  as  they  were  aware  that  numerous  adherents  of  the  old  school  still 
existed  every  where.  Indeed,  even  they  themselves,  if  two  very  early  MSS. 
had  been  put  before  them,  the  one  written  entirely  in  capitals,  the  other  en¬ 
tirely  in  minuscules,  or  part  in  capitals  and  part  in  minuscules,  would,  I  think, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other,  have  at  once  ascribed 
the  greater  antiquity  to  the  former;  notwithstanding  that  they  admit,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  that  minuscule  writing  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Romans 
and  every  where  taught  by  them  to  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 

I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  these  learned  writers,  that  the  pauperes 
scheclulae,  which  St.  Jerom  contrasts  to  the  magnificent  volumes  written  in 
large  capital  letters  of  gold  or  silver,  were  no  other  than  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  written  in  minuscule  characters.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
unostentatious  kind  of  book  was  much  more  common  in  Jerom’s  time  than 
the  other ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  conclude, 
that  for  manuscripts  done  for  ordinary  persons,  and  more  especially  for  trea¬ 
tises,  histories,  &c.  minuscule  and  cursive  writing  had,  long  before,  been  much 
more  commonly  used  than  writing  in  capitals  ;  although  this  last,  as  the  most 
dignified  mode,  continued  for  some  centuries  afterwards  to  be  occasionally 
adopted  in  transcribing  the  works  of  eminent  poets,  and  in  copying  books  of 
devotion,  especially  the  Psalter  and  the  four  Gospels,  for  persons  of  exalted 
rank,  or  for  the  use  of  churches.  I  shall  only  add,  that  when  we  come  to  the 
sixth  century,  the  number  of  Latin  MSS.  written  in  different  parts  in  this 
character,  appears  to  be  so  considerable,  as  to  leave,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
this  sort  of  writing  had  been  commonly  used  long  previously  throughout 
the  Roman  empire. 

o  Angelo  Mai,  for  example,  betrays  this  in  his  Prefaces;  and  Kopp,  in  various  parts  of  his 
Palaeographia ;  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ancient  cursive  inscriptions,  given  by  Buonar- 
ruoti,  (see  our  Plate  V.  Nos.  3,  4.)  as  being  in  uncial  characters  :  but  1  write  this  note  from  me¬ 
mory,  without  having  before  me  the  particular  passages  in  these  writers  from  which  I  infer  this, 
and  feel  no  desire  to  re-enter  upon  the  controversy. 
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I  now  come  to  describe  our  ancient  manuscript  of  Cicero’s  translation  of 
Aratus  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  shall  speak  also,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  two  others, 
which  were  copied  from  it,  one  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  other,  perhaps, 
considerably  earlier.  It  may  seem  strange  that,  although  all  the  three  MSS. 
contain  ten  lines  of  the  Poem,  in  addition  to  those  hitherto  known,  and  fur¬ 
nish  improved  readings  throughout,  they  have  until  now  escaped  the  researches 
of  every  editor  of  it.  But  this  is  in  some  measure  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  catalogues. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  our  ancient  MS., 
which  consists  of  only  twenty-one  leaves,  is  thus  described,  under  No.  647 : 

“  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  VERY  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  IN  S6LUARE  FOLIO. 

1.  “  A  leaf  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters ,  in  which  is  treated  of  the 
celestial  signs:  Scorpione,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  & c.  (fol.  1.) 

“  Then  follows,  in  Gallican  writing,  about  a  thousand  years  old : 

2.  “  De  claris  stellis  post  Orionem  sub  signo  Geminorum  positis,  &c. 
(fol.  2.)  and 

3.  “  A  prayer  of  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  work  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
imploring  that  his  labours  may  be  beneficial  to  others. 

4.  “  Then  follow  representations  of  the  Constellations,  elegantly  painted  in 
the  Roman  manner ;  the  accounts  of  them  by  Julius  Hyginus  being  written 
within  the  figures  in  capital  letters.  Metrical  explications,  also,  from  the  Phae- 
nomena  of  Aratus,  are  added  underneath  the  figures,  written  in  minuscule 
characters,  which,  from  a  note  on  the  margin  of  the  first  page,  we  find  to  be 
from  “  Ciceronis  de  Astronomia,”  (fol.  2,  verso,  to  13.) 

5.  “  The  heads  of  Jupiter,  Sol,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  (fol.  13,  verso.) 

6.  “Then  follow  verses  of  Cicero  from  Aratus,  without  figures,  (fol.  14,  15.) 

7.  “  Part  of  the  work  of  some  astronomical  poet,  with  a  marginal  com¬ 
mentary  in  prose,  written  more  than  700  years  ago,  containing  prognostics, 
and  observations  concerning  the  clouds,  fire,  water,”  See.  &c.  (fol.  16,  17.) 

Here  the  remaining  lines  of  Cicero’s  poem  are  considered  as  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  unknown  author  ;  whilst  the  Prognostics,  from  the  eighteenth 
book  of  Pliny,  which  are  written  in  the  margin,  are  treated  as  the  notes  of  a 
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scholiast.  The  first  of  these  errors  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  It  happens 
that  the  writing  on  the  verso  of  fol.  15,  terminates  abruptly  in  our  ancient 
MS.  half  way  down  the  page,  with  the  340th  line  of  the  poem, 
ri  Signifero  ex  orbi  sex  signorum  ordine  fultum 
the  rest  of  the  page  is  left  blank  ;  the  leaf  which  should  come  next  is  wanting ; 
and,  as  what  follows  is  written  in  a  somewhat  smaller  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Catalogue  too  hastily  concluded  that  it  was  the  composition  of  some  other 
poet.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  MS.  beginning  on  the  verso  of  fol.  17, 
immediately  under  the  last  line  of  the  poem,  comprise  extracts  upon  astronomi¬ 
cal  subjects,  from  the  works  of  Macrobius ,  and  Felix ,  or  Martianus  Capella ; 
the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  having  no  writing,  but  presenting  on  the  other  side 
a  planisphere,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Geruvigus,  a  fac-simile  of  which  is 
given  in  our  Plate  XXII. 

Both  the  Copies  contain  other  matter,  besides  the  entire  contents  of  the 
ancient  MS.  The  oldest  of  the  two,  as  I  think,  is  in  the  Harleian  collection, 
and  will  be  found  under  the  title  of  Julius  Hyginus,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Catalogue,  page  697,  No.  2506,  where  it  is  thus  described  : 

“  A  MANUSCRIPT  ON  PARCHMENT,  IN  WHICH  ARE  CONTAINED  : 

1.  “  C.  Jul.  Hygini  ad  M.  Fabiurn  Astronomicum,  &c. 

2.  “  Anonymi  opusculum  Astronomicum,”  See. 

And  now  follows  the  description  of  what  is  taken  from  our  ancient  MS. : 

3.  “  An  Anonymous  treatise  on  the  twelve  Zodiacal  Signs,  and  the  other 
Constellations,  beginning  :  ‘  Domine  Deus  Omnipotens,  Sancta  Trinitas,’  &c. 

4.  “  An  Anonymous  Poem ,  describing  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  figures, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  stars  in  each  constellation,  & c. 

5.  “  A  small  anonymous  tract,  entitled,  ‘  De  concordia  Solaris  cursus  et 
Lunaris,’  ”  &c. 

We  need  not  go  further  :  in  the  fourth  article,  Cicero’s  juvenile  performance 
is  treated  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  Prognostics 
of  Pliny  are  also  styled  anonymous. 

The  Poem  in  this  MS.  also,  is  illustrated  by  figures  of  the  Constellations  ; 
but  here  they  are  outlined  with  a  pen,  and  lightly  shaded  with  bistre,  and 
without  any  colouring :  besides  which,  the  designs,  though  they  represent 
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the  same  constellations,  and  occupy  the  same  situations  in  the  Poem,  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  other  Copy  makes  part  of  a  very  thick  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collec¬ 
tion,  Tiberius,  B.  v. 

The  Poem  is  spoken  of  in  the  Catalogue,  under  article  39  of  the  MS.  to 
this  effect :  “  The  Constellations  and  other  heavenly  bodies  represented  in 
elegant  figures,  with  prose  explications  of  them  from  Hyginus ;  and  others,  in 
verse,  from  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus,  which  Cicero  in  his  youth  translated 
into  the  Latin  language  ;  and  of  which  the  first  verse  is  : 

“  A  quibus  hinc  subter  possis  cognoscere  fultum.” 

In  the  sequel  of  the  description  of  this  MS.,  also,  the  prognostics  of  Pliny 
are  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer.  This  inadvertency  will 
readily  be  pardoned ;  but  one  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  neither  of  the 
learned  writers  of  the  above  two  catalogues,  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  look  into  one  of  the  printed  editions  of  Cicero’s  Aratea ;  by  which 
he  would  immediately  have  discovered,  that  the  MS.  before  him  contained,  at 
the  end  of  the  poem,  nine  lines  not  heretofore  known,  and  a  tenth  in  another 
place. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  leaf  being  wanting  in  the  ancient  MS.  A 
second  also  is  deficient  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  two  leaves  are  lost,  which  had  been  doubtless  prefixed  by  the 
first  Christian  possessor  of  it,  (most  probably  the  above-mentioned  Geruvigus), 
and  on  which  he  had  piously  written  a  Christian  account  of  the  wonders  of 
the  heavens,  and,  condemning  the  fables  of  the  Pagans,  ascribed  the  glory  of 
them  to  the  only  true  God.  It  is  this  treatise  which  ends  on  the  recto  of  the 
second  leaf,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  (See  the  lower  part  of  this 
page  carefully  imitated  in  our  Plate  XXIV.  No.  2.)  The  first  leaf  of  the  MS., 
so  unlike  all  the  rest,  as  well  in  the  quality  of  the  parchment  and  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  as  in  the  forms  of  the  characters,  is  the  second  of  two  leaves,  whereon, 
in  the  eleventh  century  perhaps,  the  contents  of  the  two  lost  leaves  were  copied 
from  some  other  MS.  by  a  Saxon  scribe,  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  person  so  miscalculated  the  space  which  their  con¬ 
tents  would  occupy,  as  to  complete  his  task  before  he  had  got  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  page  (that  is,  the  verso  of  the  first,  leaf  of  the  MS.  as  it  is  at  pre- 
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sent)  ;  for  we  find,  from  both  the  copies  above  described,  (which  were  made 
before  the  ancient  MS.  had  suffered  mutilation),  that  the  passage  ending, 
“  tempus  ostendunt  occasu  hiemem ,”  with  which  the  writing  on  that  page 
terminates,  is  immediately  followed  by  the  passage,  “  Item  claras  stellas  post 
Orionem ,”  &c.  with  which  the  page  following  (now  the  recto  of  fol.  2,) 
commences.  The  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  first  page  of  fol.  1,  and 
the  three  concluding  lines  on  the  verso  of  that  leaf,  are  accurately  copied 
in  our  Plate  XXIV.  No.  3.  I  ought  to  mention,  that,  in  both  the  copies,  the 
prayer  to  the  Ploly  Trinity  is  prefixed  to  the  above  Christian  account  of  the 
constellations  ;  whilst  in  the  ancient  MS.  it  is  placed  at  the  end.  Upon  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  entire  page  which  contains  it,  in  the  ancient  MS.,  my 
friend  Mr.  Prevost  (to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  his  learned  observations  on 
the  readings  in  the  poem,  to  be  produced  hereafter,)  could  discover  no  error,  no 
barbarism,  in  the  Latin  ;  and  he  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  I  am  justified  in 
considering  this  part  of  the  MS.  as,  properly  speaking,  original.  As  a  compi¬ 
lation,  the  MS.  is  certainly  original:  the  first  part  of  the  poem  of  Cicero,  as 
far  as  fol.  15,  having  been  written  by  one  hand ;  its  continuation  by  another ; 
the  passages  from  Macrobius  and  Felix  Capella,  by  a  third ;  and  the  above 
Christian  treatise  by  a  fourth  writer:  whilst  in  each  of  the  two  copies,  on  the 
contrary,  the  entire  contents  of  the  ancient  MS.  are  in  the  same  hand-writing. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  this  MS.  when  first  executed,  must  have  had  a  very 
gay  appearance;  as  well  from  the  painted  figures,  as  from  the  different  coloured 
inks,  used,  for  the  sake  of  ornamental  variety,  in  the  text.  It  was  doubtless 
for  the  sake  of  this  variety,  that  the  poem  was  written  under  the  figures  in 
minuscules,  and  the  text  of  Hyginus,  within  them,  in  small  capitals  ;  this  last 
kind  of  writing  having  been  preferred  for  the  figures,  because  of  the  regularity 
in  the  heights  of  the  letters,  and  the  means  it  afforded  of  making  the  lines  of 
the  writing  very  close  together  and  at  the  same  time  distinct  from  each  other ; 
so  that  by  it  a  certain  evenness  of  tint  might  be  obtained,  which  was  desirable 
in  the  writing  within  the  figures,  but  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  verses 
below.  The  MS.  appears  originally  to  have  commenced  on  the  verso  of  the 
first  leaf  of  a  gathering  of  eight  leaves  (now  the  second  leaf  in  the  book), 
with  the  figure  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and  the  verses  of  Cicero  underneath, 
commencing  with  the  line, 

“  E  quibus  hinc  subter  possis  cognoscere  fultum.” 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  the  MSS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratea  existing,  begin  with  this 
same  verse  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  previous  verses  being  wanting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grotius  ;P  and  there  therefore  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  if  Cicero 
ever  translated  the  entire  poem. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary,  from  the  first,  to  illustrate  the  Phaeno- 
mena  of  Aratus  with  drawings  ;  and  in  doing  this  the  artists  employed  are  said 
to  have  sometimes  taken  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  text,  in  order  to 
make  it  accord  with  their  figures.  Grotius  speaks  at  length  on  this  subject, 
in  his  notes  on  the  translation  by  Germanicus,  page  2,  and  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  accusation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  preservation  of  the  poem  at  all  (I  speak  as  well  of  the  original  as  of 
the  different  Latin  translations)  is  not  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause :  since,  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  those  persons  who  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  writing,  may  still  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  attached 
some  value  to  the  decorations.  Another  circumstance  operated  in  favour  of 
this  poem  with  the  early  Christians ;  namely,  that  St.  Paul  had  quoted  part  of 
the  fifth  verse  of  it,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Athenians  ;  as  appears,  chap.  xvii. 
ver.  28,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

I  have  caused  all  the  pages  in  our  ancient  MS.  that  are  ornamented  with 
drawings,  to  be  engraved,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  in  Plates  VII.  and  VIII. ;  and 
the  copies  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tib.  B.  v.  in  Plates  IX.  X.  and  XI. ;  besides 
which,  the  last  mentioned  plate  contains  two  specimens  of  the  figures  in  the 
Harl.  MS.  2506,  the  designs  of  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  different  from  those 
in  the  other  two  manuscripts.  These  plates,  though  small,  shew  distinctly  the 
distribution  of  the  writing  in  the  ancient  MS.  and  the  Cottonian  copy,  and 
the  number  of  verses  introduced  under  each  figure  ;  and  will  even  convey  to 
the  reader  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  strange  differences  that  occur 
between  some  of  the  Saxon  copies  and  the  classic  originals  ;  though,  for  this 
purpose,  I  have  also  caused  a  few  pieces  of  both  series  to  be  engraved  of  the 
full  size. 

p  “  Syntagma  Areteorum,”  p.  8.  The  MS.  fragments  at  Leyden,  which  Grotius  used,  and 
which  I  lately  examined  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  that  city,  begin  with  this  line,  upon 
the  verso  of  a  leaf,  the  recto  of  which  has  been  left  blank,  as  appears  to  have  been  originally 
the  case  in  our  ancient  MS. 
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So  perfect  an  idea  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  writing  employed  in  this  MS. 
is  given  in  Mr.  Storm’s  fac-similes,  that  I  need  say  little  or  nothing  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters;  and  I  shall  therefore  chiefly  confine  my  present  remarks 
to  the  figures  ;  in  enumerating  which,  I  shall  avail  myself,  as  I  go  along,  of  the 
observations  of  Spence,  in  that  chapter  of  his  Polymetis  wherein  he  describes 
the  figures  of  the  constellations,  as  they  appear  sculptured  upon  an  ancient 
celestial  Globe,  supported  by  a  figure  of  Atlas,  in  the  Farnese  collection  of 
antique  statues ;  a  monument  unique  in  its  kind,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  under  the  title  of  the  Farnese  Globe. 

No.  1.  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  “turning  his  head  backward:”  Spence  observes 
that  he  is  so  represented,  also,  on  the  Farnese  Globe,  and  so  described  by 
Manilius,  in  several  places.  Under  this  figure  are  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
poem,  beginning,  “  E  quibus  bine  subter,”  &c. ;  in  the  margin,  on  the  left,  we 
read;  “  Ciceronis  de  Astronomia;”  and  at  bottom,  we  have  the  name  of 
the  constellation  in  capital  letters,  in  minium,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
others.  Both  the  text  within  the  figure,  and  the  verses  below,  are  written  in 
a  light  brown  tint ;  the  initials  of  the  poem  are  written  with  minium  through¬ 
out  the  volume.  Near  the  tail  of  the  animal,  we  read  :  Sunt  Stellae.  xvii. 

2.  Deltoton  ;  with  seven  lines  of  the  poem  underneath.  The  text  of  Hy- 
ginus,  which  in  the  ancient  MS.  is  written  in  the  figure,  is  inserted  behind  it 
in  the  Cotton  MS.  and  so  with  the  other  figures  :  the  part  occupied  by  the 
writing  in  the  original  MS.  is  moreover  filled  with  interlaced  ornament  by  the 
Saxon  copyist.  The  text  within  the  figure  in  the  ancient  MS.  is  written  with 
minium,  and  the  verses  with  the  same  brown  tint  as  the  last.  Sunt  Stellae.  hi. 

3.  Pisces  ;  with  eight  lines  of  the  poem  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  small 
plates  shew  correctly  the  number  of  verses  under  each  figure ;  and  I  shall  not 
in  future  state  them.  Both  the  prose  text  and  the  verses  are  written  with  the 
above-mentioned  brown  tint. 

“  The  river,”  says  Spence,  “  which  has  its  source  from  the  urn  of  Aquarius , 
goes  in  some  of  its  windings  to  Pisces.  .  .  .  The  poets  mark  both  their  places 
(viz.  of  the  two  fishes)  very  exactly,  and  their  being  turned  different  ways. 

“  Dissimile  est  illis  iter,  in  contraria  versis.”  (Manilius,  2.  v.  164.)  And 
so  they  appear  in  our  manuscript. 

4.  Perseus.  The  text  within  the  figure  is  written  with  minium,  and  the 
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verses  in  the  above  brown  tint.  This  figure,  with  the  accompanying  writing,  is 
accurately  engraved  of  the  full  size  in  Plate  XII.,  and  the  Saxon  copy  from  it 
in  Plate  XIII.  In  the  former  we  recognise,  throughout,  the  style  of  Classic 
times  ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  attitude  is  the  same  in  both  ; 
but,  as  I  before  observed,  the  copyist  has  indulged  his  own  taste  in  the  details 
of  the  draperies,  &c. ;  and  has  covered  the  legs  of  Perseus  with  garterings, 
according  to  the  usage  of  his  own  time  and  nation. 

There  is  a  painting  in  the  Herculaneum  collection,  of  Perseus  delivering 
Andromeda ;  in  which,  as  in  our  ancient  MS.,  he  is  represented  with  no  other 
drapery  than  a  light  scarf,  with  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left  hand,  and  with 
the  same  hooked  and  pointed  weapon  in  the  right.  Sunt  Stellae.  xviii. 

The  figure  of  Perseus,  in  the  Harl.  MS.  2506,  is  of  quite  a  different  design, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XI.  fig.  4. 

5.  The  Pleiades.  The  name  over  each,  is  in  red,  and  the  verses  are 
in  brown,  as  before.  The  grandeur  of  style  in  these  heads  is  such,  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  them,  I  became  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
MS.  I  have  already  (p.  56)  contrasted  them  with  the  barbarous  performance 
of  the  Saxon  artist;  and  may  confidently  appeal  to  Mr.  Storm’s  Plates  XIV. 
and  XV.,  in  which  both  the  drawings  are  represented  of  the  full  size,  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  my  remarks. 

Spence  observes,  that  “  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Pleiades  were  re¬ 
presented  personally  on  some  of  the  ancient  globes  though  they  do  not 
appear  on  the  Farnese  Globe. 

6.  Lira — truly  classical  in  its  shape,  and  closely  resembling  that  on  the 
Farnese  Globe ;  save  that  that  has  only  six  strings,  and  that  this  has  eight. 
We  have,  however,  abundant  specimens  of  the  ancient  Lyre,  both  with  fewer 
and  more  numerous  strings.  I  have  already  remarked  (p.  56)  on  the  strange 
liberties  taken  by  the  Saxon  artist  in  his  copy  of  this  drawing ;  in  which,  de¬ 
siring  to  preserve  the  general  outline  of  the  original,  but  being  at  the  same 
time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  the  Lyre,  he  has  presented  us  with 
an  instrument  which  neither  in  ancient  nor  modern  times  ever  had  existence. 
The  reader  may  compare  the  two,  in  our  Plates  VII.  and  IX.  ;  besides  which, 
the  page  representing  this  constellation  in  the  ancient  MS.  is  engraved  of  the 
full  size,  in  Plate  XVI.  The  writing  on  some  parts  of  the  figure  in  our  an- 
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cient  MS.  is  in  red,  and  in  other  parts  the  brown  ink  is  employed  ;  it  having 
been  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  caligraphist  to  distinguish,  by  this  means, 
one  member  of  the  instrument  from  another.  The  verses  below  are  written 
with  brown. 

7.  Cignus.  This  constellation,  says  Spence,  is  represented  on  the  Farnese 
Globe,  as  by  the  poets,  in  the  attitude  of  flying  ;  and  so  it  is  in  this  drawing. 
Both  the  verses  and  the  prose  text  are  written  in  brown.  I  cannot  omit  to 
notice  the  taste  with  which  the  lines  of  the  writing,  inside  the  figure,  are 
accommodated  to  the  forms  of  the  bird  by  graceful  curvatures.  Habet 
(Stellas),  xini. 

A  leaf  is  here  wanting  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  and  we  therefore  recur  to  the 
copies  of  its  two  pages  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 

8.  Agiuarius.  “  According  to  the  old  mythology,”  says  Spence,  “  Aqua¬ 
rius  is  Ganymedes,  the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter.  He  holds  the  cup,  or  little  urn 
in  his  hand,  inclined  downwards  ;  and  is  always  pouring  out  of  it  .  .  .to  form 
that  river  which  you  see  running  from  his  feet:”  So  on  the  Farnese  Globe; 
and  so  he  is  represented  here. 

The  figure  of  Aquarius,  as  it  appears  in  the  Harl.  MS.  2506,  is  given  in  our 
Plate  XI. 

9.  Capricornus  ;  wanting,  like  Aquarius,  in  our  ancient  MS. 

10.  Sagittarius.  “  Arcitenens”  says  Spence,  “  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  very  good  authority,  was  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a  Satyr;”  and  so  he  appears  in  the  Farnese  Globe.  But, 
he  adds,  that  “  the  artists,  in  process  of  time,  substituted  the  form  of 
a  Centaur,  instead  of  that  of  a  Satyr,  ^  for  this  sign  of  the  Zodiac ;  as 
appears  from  several  gems  and  medals  of  good  antiquity:1*  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  poets  seem  to  have  followed  this  latter  idea,  even  about  the  Augustan 
age.”  Thus  Manilius,  i.  v.  270  : 

“  In  cujus  caudam  contentum  dirigit  arcum 

Mixtus  equo;  volucrem  missurus  jamque  sagittam.” 

q  It  is  remarkable  that  Arcitenens  is  represented  as  a  Satyr,  in  the  Harl.  MS.  2506. 

r  See  Polymetis,  plate  xxv.  Nos.  2,  3,  in  the  last  of  which  he  exactly  resembles  in  attitude 
the  figure  in  our  MS. 
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supposed  to  he  of  the  2d  or  3d  century. 

“  The  same  writer,”  (iv.  v.  561),  continues  Spence,  “  speaks  as  if  there  was 
some  drapery  about  this  figure  : 

(  Nec  non  Arcitenens  prima  cum  veste  resurgit, 

Pectora  clara  dabit  bello,’ . 

(exactly  agreeing  with  the  drawing  in  our  ancient  MS.)  “  though  on  the  Far- 
nese  Globe,  Arcitenens  and  Chiron  are  both  quite  naked.  Manilius,  however,” 
he  continues,  “  marks  very  strongly  that  severity  of  his  look,  which  is  distin¬ 
guishable  enough  in  the  figure  of  Arcitenens  on  the  Farnese  Globe,  and  not 
at  all  on  the  face  of  Chiron  there ;  and  says,  that  he  looks  as  scowling  and 
threatening,  as  Hannibal  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  battles  of  Trebia,  Trasi- 
mene,  and  Cannae:”  all  which  corresponds  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  with 
the  figure  of  Sagittarius,  or  Arcitenens,  in  our  ancient  MS.  that  one  would 
say  the  artist  must  have  had  the  description  before  him  when  he  painted  it.  The 
head,  indeed,  has  prodigious  grandeur  of  character. 

The  text  occupying  the  human  part  of  this  figure  is  written  with  minium  ; 
and  the  rest  in  a  greyish-coloured  ink,  which  is  also  employed  in  the  verses 
below.  Sunt  Stellae  xvi.  This  figure  is  engraved  of  the  full  size  of  the 
original  in  our  Plate  XVII. 

11.  Sagitta.  This  page  is  so  completely  washed  out  in  the  ancient  MS.,  that 
nothing  but  the  faint  outlines  of  a  bow  are  discernible ;  though  I  suspect  it 
anciently  had  also  an  arrow,  placed  horizontally  over  it.  The  Saxon  copy  has  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  deficiency  of  Sagitta ,  in  this  page  of  our  ancient  MS.  is 
supplied,  in  the  next,  by  the  figure  of  an  arrow,  having  four  stars,  which  is 
painted  over  the  figure  of  Aquila. 

12.  Agluila.  Spence  tells  us  that  Aquila ,  in  the  Farnese  Globe,  makes  a 
very  different  appearance  from  what  he  should  have  expected.  “  The  poets,” 
he  says,  “  speak  of  him  as  flying,  and  as  grasping  the  fulmen  in  his  talons  ; 
whereas  here  he  is  without  the  fulmen,  and  standing  in  a  quiet  posture.  No 
doubt,”  he  continues,  “  there  was  some  difference,  in  the  different  globes  used 
by  the  ancients,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  modern.”  In  our  drawing,  the  wings  of  Aquila 
are  fully  extended,  as  in  the  act  of  flying,  though  he  holds  not  the  thunder. 

The  text  within  this  figure  is  written  in  brown  ;  except  on  the  tips  of  the  wings 
and  the  tail,  where,  in  order  to  give  the  bird  a  more  resplendant  appearance, 
minium  has  been  employed.  Red  has  also  been  used  for  the  commencement 
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of  the  writing  on  the  neck.  The  verses  below  are  written  with  the  grey  tint 
above  mentioned.  Sunt  Stell.  iiii. 

13.  Delphinus.  “  Both  Manilius  and  Ovid,”  says  Spence,  “  speak  of  the 
figure  of  the  Dolphin,  &c.  From  an  expression  used  by  the  former,  one  may 
infer  that,  on  the  painted  globes  of  the  ancients,  he  was  represented  of  a  dark 
colour.”  ....  This  is  the  case  with  those  parts  of  the  figure  that  are  not 
covered  with  writing  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  prose 
text  itself,  a  dark  blueish  tint  has  been  employed.  The  verses  below  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  brown.  Sunt  Stellae  viiii. 

14.  Orion.  This  figure  is  represented  kneeling  on  one  knee,  on  the  Far- 
nese  Globe  ;  though  here  he  is  standing :  in  that,  however,  as  in  our  MS.,  he 
extends  both  his  arms  ;  and  so  he  is  described  by  the  poets.  This  figure,  in 
our  ancient  MS.  has  certainly  been  retouched  at  a  very  early  period,  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  artist:  without  doubt  he  originally  held  a  spear  in  his  right  hand, 
which  the  re-toucher  rubbed  out  in  part,  and  converted  into  a  sword.  I  have 
already  remarked  (p.  56)  upon  the  classical  sandals  of  this  figure,  which  the 
Saxon  copyist  changed  for  the  garterings,  reaching  almost  up  to  the  knee, 
which  were  worn  in  his  own  time. 

In  all  the  other  drawings  of  the  constellations  in  this  MS.  the  text  of  Hygi- 
nus,  as  has  been  said,  is  written  within  the  figures.  But  in  this  it  is  otherwise  ; 
the  account  of  that  author  having  been  here  fancifully  inscribed,  around  the 
figure,  partly  in  red,  and  partly  in  a  dark  greyish  ink,  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
with  a  pyramidal  top,  supported  by  four  columns.  This  writing  is  in  many 
parts  effaced.  Under  the  figure  we  read  :  Sunt  Stellae  xviii.  The  poem 
below  is  written  with  brown. 

In  the  Harl.  MS.  2506,  Orion  is  represented  in  back  view,  and  in  quite  a 
different  attitude. 

15.  Syrius.  “  Sirius,  or  Canicula,”  says  Spence,  “  (who  has  so  terrible  a 
character  in  the  old  poets,  and  the  whole  period  of  whose  influence  is  so  par¬ 
ticularly  dreaded  to  this  day  at  Rome),  was,  I  doubt  not,  represented  by  the 
ancient  painters  with  a  malign  cast  of  his  eyes,  and  a  dark  look.  As  this 
could  not  be  expressed  on  marble,  the  artist  who  made  the  Farnese  Globe  has 
given  him  several  odd  rays  about  his  head.  .  .  .  He  is  described  as  running 
on  vehemently  after  Lepus,”  Sec.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  a  more  lively 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2d  or  3 d  century. 

manner  the  drawing  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  where  Sirius  has  not  only  the  dark, 
malign  look,  above-mentioned,  but  also  the  rays  surrounding  his  head.  The 
text  within  the  figure  is  written  with  black,  and  the  verses  below  with  light 
brown.  Sunt  Stellae  xx. 

16.  Lepus.  This  figure,  and  the  following,  occupy  the  first  leaf  of  a  second 
gathering  of  eight  leaves.  A  light  brown  tint  is  employed  for  the  text  within 
the  figure,  and  a  dark  blueish  ink  for  the  verses  below.  Sunt  Stellae  vii. 

17.  Argo.  A  basso-relievo,  representing  an  ancient  ship,  with  a  poop  much 
resembling  that  of  the  ship  Argo  in  our  ancient  MS.,  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
volume,  plate  xxii.  fig.  2,  of  Mazois’s  work  on  Pompeii ;  and  other  very  near 
resemblances  to  it,  may  he  observed  on  the  reverses  of  medals  of  Nero,  repre¬ 
senting  the  port  of  Ostia,  &c.  In  the  writing  within  the  figure,  variety  has 
been  studied  not  a  little.  Upon  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  the  lines  are  alternately 
dark  red,  and  light  grey.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  hulk  is  written  with  mi¬ 
nium,  and  the  part  supposed  to  be  under  water  with  dark  brown.  The  verses 
below  are  written  with  the  dark  grey  ink  before-mentioned.  Sunt  Stellae 
xxvi.  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  56)  of  the  silly  extravagances  of  which  the 
Saxon  artist  was  guilty,  in  his  copy  of  this  drawing  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  I 
have  caused  the  original  to  be  engraved  of  the  full  size,  in  Plate  XVIII. 

18.  Coetus.  “  Cetus ,”  says  Spence,  “  or  the  Sea  Monster  that  was  to 
have  destroyed  Andromeda,  is  represented  on  the  Farnese  Globe  in  the  attitude 
of  swimming  along  the  water,  .  .  .  with  great  scales  on  his  breast,  with  his 
mouth  open  and  threatening,  and  his  tail  wreathed ;  just  as  he  is  described  by 
Manilius.”  The  breast  and  great  part  of  the  body  of  Cetus,  are  filled  with  writ¬ 
ing  in  our  ancient  MS.,  so  that  the  scales  above-mentioned  cannot  appear ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  drawing  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description.  It 
is  the  same  monster  we  so  often  see  on  ancient  bassi-relievi.  Both  the  prose 
text  and  the  verses  are  written  with  dark  grey  ink.  Sunt  Stellae  xiii. 

19.  Eridanus.  I  very  much  suspect  that  this  drawing  was  retouched 
almost  all  over  at  an  early  period.  The  river  god  holds  an  aquatic  plant,  a 
sort  of  reed,  in  his  right  hand,  as  in  many  other  ancient  monuments.  The 
text  within  the  figure  is  done  with  minium  ;  the  verses  below  with  ink  of 
the  same  hue  as  the  last,  hut  not  so  dark.  Sunt  Stellae  xiii. 

20.  Pisces.  Both  the  prose  text  and  the  verses  are  written  with  the  blueish 
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tint  before- mentioned,  s.  stellae  xii.  On  the  left,  another  star,  very  large, 
is  represented,  under  which  is  inscribed  Stella  Canopus. 

21.  Ara.  Very  classical  in  its  shape,  but  entirely  covered  with  the  writing. 
Upon  it,  however,  are  flames,  painted  red.  Spence  observes  that,  “  according 
to  Manilius’s  account,  Ara  should  be  represented  in  any  coloured  globe,  with 
lighted  coals  upon  it,  and  the  frankincense  flaming  up,  though  there  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  appears  on  the  Farnese  Globe  : 

‘  Ara,  ferens  thuris  stellis  imitantibus  ignem.’  Manil.  5.  v.  335.” 
and  so  we  have  it  in  our  ancient  manuscript. 

The  prose  text,  occupying  the  figure,  is  written  with  very  dark  brown  ;  the 
verses  below,  with  the  same  blueish  tint  as  the  last.  s.  stellae  iiii.  In  the 
Cott.  MS.  the  Saxon  copyist,  though  he  has  maintained  the  general  outline  of 
this  figure  of  Ara,  has  sought  to  enrich  it  with  ornaments  of  his  own  taste. 

22.  Centaurus.  He  is  represented  of  a  mild,  though  rustic  character, 
very  different  from  that  of  Sagittarius  ;  and  in  conformity  with  what  is  said 
of  him  by  the  poets.  He  has  just  returned  from  the  chace,  and  holds  in  his 
right  hand  a  leveret,  intended  by  him  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  in  the 
left  a  short  spear  In  the  Farnese  Globe,  Centaurus  is  represented  in  a  back 
view ;  here  he  is  seen  in  front. 

The  whole  of  the  prose  text,  within  the  figure,  is  written  with  minium ;  the 
verses  underneath  are  in  the  same  blueish  tint  as  those  in  the  two  last  pages. 

S.  STELLAE  XXIIII. 

23.  Hydra,  with  Crater  and  Corvus ,  is  so  like  the  figure  on  the  Farnese 
Globe,  that  one  would  almost  think  that  one  had  been  taken  from  the  other. 

“  Near  Argo”  says  Spence,  “  is  Hydras ,  or  the  water-serpent ;  which  Mani- 
lius  says  was  very  well  marked  out  with  stars.  We  cannot  verify  that  here  ; 
because  the  Farnese  Globe  (which  is  the  only  ancient  celestial  globe  I  know  of) 
has  only  the  figures  of  the  constellations  wrought  on  it ;  and  not  the  particular 
stars  which  were  contained  in  them.”  Crater,  in  the  Farnese  Globe,  stands  on 
the  back  of  Hydra,  and  is  a  vase  with  two  handles,  much  like  that  in  our 
drawing ;  and  Corvus  also,  as  in  the  MS.,  is  perched  on  the  tail  of  the  serpent, 
and  bending  down,  as  if  pecking  at  it.  The  want  of  the  stars  contained  in  the 
different  constellations,  in  the  Farnese  Globe,  might,  if  Spence  had  known  of 
it,  have  been  supplied  to  him  by  our  very  interesting  manuscript. 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 

The  lines  of  prose  text  on  the  reptile,  in  this  drawing,  are  made  to  undulate, 
according  to  the  bendings  of  its  body.  They  are  written  with  a  dark  greyish 
tint,  except  the  bottom  line,  which  is  done  with  minium,  s.  omn~.  stellae 
xxxvi.  The  verses  below  are  written  with  a  dark  ink  of  a  cold  hue. 

24.  Anticanis.  The  text  on  the  figure  is  written  with  a  warm  brown  ;  the 
verses  below,  with  the  same  dark  tint  as  those  in  the  last.  s.  stellae  hi. 

25.  The  Heads  of  Jupiter ,  Sol,  (or  Saturn, r)  Mars ,  V enus ,  and  Mercury. 

No  person  who  is  conversant  with  the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  of  which  so 

many  have  at  different  times  been  discovered  in  the  baths  of  the  Emperors  at 
Rome,  and  in  ancient  sepulchres,  &c. ;  and  recently,  in  such  vast  numbers,  in  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  no  one,  I  would  say,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  these,  and  will  attentively  examine  the  five  heads  of  the  planets 
in  this  drawing  (not  to  speak  of  the  other  drawings  already  enumerated)  will 
entertain  any  doubt  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of  this  manuscript.  They  are 
slightly  executed  ;  but  with  great  boldness  of  hand,  and  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow.  They  are  full  of  vivacity,  replete  with  classic  feeling,  and,  in  every 
detail  of  the  costume,  correspond  with  the  productions  of  classic  times.  The 
head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  small  portion  of  drapery  which  covers  his  bust,  are 
decidedly  antique ;  the  head-dress  of  Venus  is  over  and  over  again  to  be  found 
in  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  and  in  other  ancient  monuments  ;  and  even  the 
helmet  of  Mars,  singular  as  it  is  for  having  a  sort  of  ring  at  the  apex,  has  its 
counterpart  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  that  collection,  (vol.  iii.  tav.  xxxix.)  in 
which  a  trophy  is  represented.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  duly  the  merits 
of  the  original  artist,  his  performances  should  be  confronted  with  those  of  the 
Saxon  copyist  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  See  Plates  XIX.  XX.  The  prose 
text  accompanying  these  heads  is  written  in  minium. 

The  two  leaves  which  follow  (viz.  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  this  second 
gathering)  have  no  drawings  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  text  on  the  verso  of  the 
last  of  them  terminates  abruptly,  half  way  down  the  page,  with  the  line  : 

“  Signifero  ex  orbi  sex  signorum  ordine  fultum. 

The  eighth  and  last  leaf  of  the  gathering  is  wanting.  We  find  from  the 
Cottonian  MS.  which  was  copied  from  the  ancient  one  before  it  had  suffered 
mutilation,  that  the  recto  of  this  leaf  contained  representations  of  Sol  and 

r  “  Secunda  Stella  est  Solis,  quam  alii  Sat.urni  dixerunt,  &c. 
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Luna  ;  the  former  standing  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses ;  the  latter  standing 
with  a  torch  in  each  hand,  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  oxen ;  as  Diana  occasionally 
appears,  in  her  character  of  “  Luna  Lucifer  a ,”  upon  ancient  medals. s  The 
loss  of  this  drawing  in  the  ancient  MS.  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the 
figures  in  it  do  not  appear  to  have  been  obscured  by  text  written  within  their 
outlines,  as  is  the  case  with  the  others,  and  as  it  must  therefore  have  afforded 
the  artist  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents.  In  the  Saxon  copy, 
which  is  accurately  engraved  in  our  Plate  XXI.,  the  legs  of  Apollo,  like  those 
of  Perseus  and  Orion  before  spoken  of,  are  covered  with  garterings ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  the  original  manuscript  he  had  sandals. 

In  the  first  instance,  our  ancient  MS  appears  to  have  ended  with  this  draw¬ 
ing,  the  back  of  the  leaf  containing  which  was  left  blank  :  but  the  poem 
was  afterwards  continued,  on  the  verso  of  the  leaf,  by  another  hand,  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  character ;  which  this  second  scribe  adopted,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  introduce  certain  prose  matter  in  the  margin,  bearing 
more  or  less  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  poem.  These  prose  passages  are 
all  copied,  in  both  the  Saxon  MSS.  after  the  last  line  of  the  poem.  The  first 
three  have  for  titles  :  “  De  concordia  Solaris  et  Lunaris  ;  ”  “  Item  de 
eadem  Ratione;”  and  “  De  concordia  Maris  et  Lunae.”  I  give  these 
passages  below;  as  they  appear  to  be  curious  on  account  of  their  Latinity.* 

s  I  found  her  thus  drawn  by  two  bulls,  and  holding  a  torch  in  each  hand,  in  a  medal  of  Julia 
Domna,  and  in  another,  I  think  of  Lucius  Verus  :  but  I  have  lost  or  mislaid  my  references  to 
them.  She  is  represented  drawn  by  two  bulls,  and  bolding  one  torch,  in  Gessner,  plate  clxxiii. 
fig.  23. 

t  “  De  concordia  Solaris  et  Lunaris. 

“  Novem  horis  in  luna  pro  quinque  diebus  in  sole  computatis,  idem  luna  novem  horis  tantum 
itineris  peragitur  quantum  sol  in  quinque  diebus,  et  ideo  unius  signi  horis  iuxta  lunarem  velo- 
citatem  enumeratis,  inveniuntur  quinquaginta  quatuor  quod  sunt  sexies  novem.  Duobus  enim 
diebus  &  sex  horis  luna  per  singula  pervolat  signa.  Triginta  vero  diebus  per  quodque  signum 
sol  spatiatur.  Quo  partito  tricenario  in  quinque  et  quinque  invenies  sexies  quinos,  quod  est 
sexta  pars  Solaris  circuitus  in  singulis  signis,  ita  ut  novem  iuxta  lunae  cursum  sexta  pars  signi 
repperiuntur  cuiusque,  et  sic  demum  possunt  novem  horse  lunares  cum  quinque  diebus  solaribus 
concordare. 

“  Item  de  eadem  ratione. 

“  Luna  lucere  dodrantis  semuncias  dicitur.  Duodecim  uncise  libram  faciunt,  viginti  quatuor 
horae  diem  integrum  5  totidem  enim  sunt  semunciae  in  libra  plena ;  quas  si  diviseris  in  quatuor, 
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Mr.  Prevost  thinks  them  very  ancient ;  and  that  they  may  he  from  some  lost 
work  either  of  Varro  or  Pliny.  The  way,  used  in  them,  of  measuring  time  by 
dodr antes  and  semunciae ,  indicates,  he  observes,  a  writer  of  a  very  early  age.  An 
example  of  this  way  of  counting  hours  is  in  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  xviii. 
cap.  lviii. :  “  Dodrantes  horarum  cum  minimum  intervalla,”  &c. 

These  passages  shew  also  the  use  of  punctus-i ,  for  punctum-i ;  not  punctus- 
punctus,  as  inferred  by  most  lexicographers.  The  existence  of  this  word,  as 
belonging  to  the  second  declension,  is,  my  friend  observes,  very  sensibly  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  Facciolati  in  his  Dictionary  ;  though  the  only  proof  he  had  of  it 
was  the  following  passage  in  Pliny  : 

“  Hae  tot  portiones  terrae,  imo  verb,  ut  plures  tradidere,  mundi  punctus  ; 
neque  enim  est  aliud  terra  in  universo.” 

For  punctus -4s  cannot  mean  a  point;  but  a  stinging  or  pricking,  or  rather 
the  act  of  so  doing  ;  the  same  as  punctio  and  punctura  :  but  the  only  synonyme 
of  punctum ,  is  punctus  i ;  of  which  the  second  of  these  passages  gives  three 
examples;  viz.  “  quatuor  punctos  “  per  punctos  cotidianos  and  “quinque 
puncti  horam  faciunt.” 

The  remaining  prose  extracts,  written  hy  the  side  of  the  poem  in  the  ancient 
MS.,  are  from  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  lxxviii.,  the  title  of  the  first  pas- 

quarta  pars  quadrantis  nomen  sortita  est,  reliquoe  tres  dodrantis  ;  &  ideo  dixi  dodrantis  semun- 
cias  horarum,  id  est,  quatuor  punctos  j  quapropter,  si  scire  velis  quot  horas  luceat  una  quae- 
libet,  ex  quatuor  punctis  cognoscis.  Ut  puta  quinta  luna,  multiplica  quinque  per  quatuor,  hoc 
est,  aetatem  lunae  presentis  per  punctos  cotidianos,  hunt  viginti ;  partire  per  quinque,  quinque 
puncti  horain  faciunt,  quatuor  quinquies,  quatuor  horas  lucetluna  quinta. 

“  De  concordia  Maris  et  Lunae. 

“  Unius  semper  horae  dodrante  et  semuncia  transmissa,  idem  diviso  unius  horas  spatio  in 
viginti  quatuor  semuncias,  quia  tot  sunt  semunciae  in  libra  plena  ;  iterumque  divide  viginti  qua¬ 
tuor  in  quatuor,  hoc  est,  quater  sex,  et  ter  sex  dodrans  dicitur ;  semel  vero  quadrans  ;  et  hoc  est, 
quod  ait,  unius  horae  dodrante,  idem  tribus  partibus,  decern  et  octo  semunciis.  Quod  vero  ait  et 
semuncia,  sex  reliquarum  semunciarum  ad  quadrantem  pertinentium  unam  voluit  adjungi 
dodranti,  ut  essent  decern  et  novem  semunciae,  quo  aestus  oceani  cotidie  tardius  veniret,  tardius- 
que  recederet.” 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  these  passages,  they  appear  to  have  been  well  known  to  Bede, 
who  in  his  book,  “DeTemporum  Ratione,”  cap.xxii.  (beginning  “  Tradunt  quoque  argumentum 
veteres,”  &c.)  and  in  cap.  xxvii.  evidently  makes  use  of  them;  omitting,  however,  the  mode  ot 
counting  by  dodrantes  and  semuncice,  but  retaining  punctus~i. 
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sage  being,  “  De  presagiis  tempestatum.  Presagia  Solis  ;  ”  and  the  text 
commencing:  “  Purus  oriens  atcjue  non  fervens  serenum  diem  nunciat,”  &c. 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  suspect  that,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
this  part  of  our  MS.  (or  rather  of  our  MSS.  as  the  early  portion  of  it  is  lost  in 
our  ancient  MS.)  might  here  and  .there  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  the 
present  received  text.  For  example,  in  the  printed  edition  that  I  have  turned 
to,  I  find:  “  Quuin  orientis  atque  occidentis  radii  rubent,  coire  pluvias;” 
whilst  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  we  have :  “  Cum  occidentis  aut  orientis  radii 
videntur,  coire  pluvias;”  which  is  surely  better;  as  it  is  not  likely  Pliny  in¬ 
tended  to  speak  of  rays,  issuing  from  the  east  and  the  west  at  the  same  time. 
I  may  observe  that,  throughout  these  Prognostics,  cum  is  used,  and  not  quuin, 
in  all  the  three  manuscripts. 

I  have  spoken  of  two  gatherings,  each  composed  originally  of  four  sheets 
of  parchment,  folded  in  the  usual  manner,  (that  is,  the  first  leaf  and  the  eighth 
forming  one  sheet,  the  second  and  seventh  another,  and  so  on) ;  and  containing 
together,  therefore,  sixteen  leaves.  The  remaining  part  of  the  MS.  is  com¬ 
prised  in  six  leaves  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parchment  composing  these 
has  not  been  folded  and  gathered  with  the  same  regularity.  For,  of  these  six 
leaves,  the  first  and  fifth  (and  not  the  first  and  sixth)  form  one  sheet,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  another  ;  whilst  the  second  and  sixth  are  single  leaves.  The 
continuation  of  the  poem,  and  the  accompanying  prose  extracts  above  noticed, 
fill  the  first  three  pages  of  this  gathering ;  the  ten  last  lines  of  the  poem 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  verso  of  the  second  leaf,  and  immediately  under¬ 
neath  these  ten  lines,  the  extracts  from  Macrobius,  and  Felix  or  Martianus 
Capella,  before-mentioned,  begin ;  written  by  a  different  hand,  and  with  ink  of 
a  different  hue  ;  as  is  shewn  in  Mr.  Storm’s  fac-simile,  Plate  XXIV.  No.  1. 
Of  course  the  first  line  of  text,  on  the  recto  of  the  third  leaf,  joins  properly 
with  the  last  line  on  the  verso  of  the  second  :  but  as  this  second  leaf,  as  I  have 
said,  has  no  corresponding  leaf,  a  deficiency  in  the  text  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  after  the  fourth  leaf:  this  however  is  not  the  case :  as  the  last 
words  on  the  verso  of  the  fourth  leaf,  “  Sed  tu  maxime  plurib:  dieh:  non," 
join  perfectly  with  the  first  line,  “  cerni  sidera,"  &c.  on  the  recto  of  the  fifth 
leaf ;  thereby  proving  satisfactorily  that  no  intermediate  leaf  has  been  lost  in 
this  place,  since  these  extracts  from  Macrobius  and  Capella  were  written  ;  but 
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that  the  leaf,  which  originally  joined  and  made  one  sheet  of  parchment  with 
the  second  leaf,  was  cut  out  before  those  extracts  were  written :  for  that  it 
once  had  a  correspondent  leaf  appears  quite  certain,  upon  a  careful  examination 
of  its  inner  edge ;  where  the  original  needle-holes  of  the  bookbinder  may  be 
perceived,  and  indeed  a  small  remaining  edge  of  the  said  corresponding  leaf 
itself.  But,  in  order  to  be  more  perfectly  understood,  I  subjoin  what  may  be 
termed  a  dissection  of  this  gathering : 

Leaf  1.  The  poem  continued  on  both 
sides. 

2.  On  the  recto ,  the  poem  continued  : 
on  the  verso ,  the  last  ten  lines  of  the  poem 
and  the  beginning  of  the  extracts  from  Ma- 
crobius. 

3.  Recto ,  and  verso,  Macrobius  and 
Capella,  continued. 


6.  Single  leaf:  recto  blank,  verso  the 
Planisphere  by  Geruvigus. 

After  I  had  discovered  so  far,  it  struck  me  as  not  impossible  that  the  leaf 
removed,  upon  the  above  occasion,  might  have  been  that  containing  the  plani¬ 
sphere  of  Geruvigus  ;  and  upon  applying  the  inner  edge  of  that  leaf  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  second  leaf,  I  found  them  to  correspond  so  exactly,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  such  had  been  the  case.  This  leaf,  therefore,  was  cut  out 
upon  the  occasion  of  writing  the  above  extracts,  in  order  that  the  writer  might 
not  be  cramped  for  room  ;  for  the  entire  of  leaf  five  was  gained  by  it.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  sheet  of  parchment  containing  leaves  three  and  tour,  was  then 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  I  undertake  not  to  determine ;  for  both  those 
leaves  bear  decided  marks  of  having  been  washed,  before  the  writing  they  at 
present  have,  was  put  upon  them ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  before  con¬ 
tained  other  writing,  perhaps  by  this  very  Geruvigus,  which  some  subsequent 
possessor  of  the  book  considered  of  little  import,  and  therefore  w  ashed  out,  in 

VOL.  XXVI.  Y 


5.  Continuation  of  Macrobius,  &c.  on 
the  recto  :  “  cerni  sidera,”  &c.  joining  with 
<c  non,”  which  is  the  last  word  of  the  last 
line  on  the  verso  of  leaf  4.  Verso ,  blank. 

No  corresponding  leaf. 

4.  Recto.  Planetary  system  in  circles ; 
with  text  underneath.  Verso,  text  conti¬ 
nued  ;  ending  with  “  Sed  tu  maxime  plu- 
rib:  dieb:  non,”  joining  with  the  first  line 
of  leaf  5,  “  cerni  sidera,”  &c. 
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order  to  make  room  for  the  above  passages  of  Macrobius  and  Capella,  both  of 
whom  were  writers  of  reputation  on  astronomical  subjects. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  shewing  this  an¬ 
cient  MS.  to  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  academicians,  Mr.  Howard,  so 
well  known  by  his  beautiful  pictures  of  classic  imagery,  and  whose  unremitting 
study  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  during  more  than  forty  years,  renders  him, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  judges  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  Europe;  and 
that  Mr.  Howard  not  only  agrees  with  the  eminent  artists  before  named 
by  me  (p.  53),  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  coloured  drawings  contained  in 
it,  but  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  figures  in  the  above  planisphere  exhibit  too 
much  of  the  remains  of  classic  taste  and  costume,  to  justify  our  ascribing  that 
drawing  to  a  later  period  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  In  fact,  the  form  of 
the  Lyre,  as  he  observed,  is  such  as  we  often  see  in  antique  paintings  and 
bassi-relievi ;  and  it  is  so  well  understood  in  its  parts,  that  one  cannot  doubt 
that  Geruvigus  was  familiar  with  this  ancient  instrument :  the  Altar  (Ara) 
also,  though  not  elegant  in  shape,  is  still  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Pagans  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  similar  observa¬ 
tions  might  be  applied  to  many  of  the  other  figures. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  think  it  probable  the  above  Geruvigus  was  the 
first  Christian  possessor  of  this  MS.  and  the  author  of  the  Christian  account 
of  the  Constellations,  the  concluding  page  of  which  now  occupies  the  recto  of 
the  second  leaf.  And  now  let  me  observe  of  the  inscription  under  the  above 
Planisphere,  “  Ego  indignus  sacerdos  et  monachus  nomine  Gervvigus 
repperi  ac  scripsi,  pax  legentibus,”  that  the  words  repperi  ac  scripsi 
(the  former  in  the  sense  of  excogitavi)  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  a  written 
treatise,  as  well  as  to  the  invention  and  design  of  the  planisphere ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  the  expression,  “  pax  legentibus,”  can  have  been  intended  to 
refer  only  to  the  names  of  the  Constellations,  written  here  and  there  over  the 
figures,  in  the  drawing.  I  may  further  observe,  that  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Howard,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Geruvigus’s  planisphere,  accords  extremely  well 
with  the  opinion  which  I  before  ventured  to  give,  that  the  above  Christian  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Constellations  is,  properly  speaking,  original;  in  favour  of  which, 
I  may  also  mention  that  the  circumstance  of  the  prayer  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
being  placed  at  the  end,  in  our  ancient  MS.,  instead  of  at  the  beginning,  as  in 
the  two  Saxon  copies,  (for  the  prayer  is  prospective,)  is  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
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counted  for,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  this  pious  address  to  the 
Almighty  was  an  afterthought  of  the  writer ;  and  further,  that  that  prayer  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  doxology  in  the  original  MS.  which  is  omitted  in  the  said  copies. 

Besides  that  this  Christian  treatise  is  written,  as  I  have  said,  in  very  good 
Latin,  it  contains  several  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  com¬ 
posed  in  an  early  century.  In  speaking  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  author  uses  the  past  tense :  and  so  when  he  treats  of  the  origin 
of  the  names  given  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  whilst,  upon  other  occasions,  he 
employs  the  present  tense  ;  as  if  referring  to  usages  of  his  own  time ;  as 
“  Item  hyadas  a  sucu  et  pluviis  nominarunt:  Grece  enim  T6AOC  pluviae  di- 
cunt  ur,  quas  Latini  suculas  appellant.  Plyades  a  pluralitate  dixerunt ;  quas 

Greci  AIIO  TOT  IIAICTON  appellant . Has  Latini  vergilias  dicunt 

a  vere.”  Again  :  “  Cometes  autem  Latine  crinitae  appellantur  .  .  .  quas  philo- 
sophi  dixerunt ,”  &c.  An  expression  in  the  following  passage,  (see  Plate  XXIV. 
No.  2),  seems  to  indicate  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  :  “  His  depo- 
sitione  quarundam  stellarum,  iuxta  opinionem  antiquorum,  &c.,  et  afiliis  Dei , 
id  est  Christianis,”  &c. ;  and  so  the  expression,  “  et,  tempore  novissimo,  per 
eundem  incarnatuin  totum  mundum  reformasti,”  in  the  prayer  ;  which  appears 
indeed,  throughout,  very  much  like  what  we  might  expect  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  famous  Nicene  Council:  for  which  reason,  though  it  is  engraved 
entire  in  our  plate,  I  here  give  it  in  type,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  abbreviations  used  in  ancient  manuscripts : 

“  Domine  Deus  omnipotens,  Sancta  Trinitas,  et  indivisa  unitas,  Domine  Pater,  qui  per 
unigenitum  Filium  tuum  dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  tecum  coaeternum  et  aequa- 
lem  in  substantia  divinitatis,  in  imitate  et  virtute  Spiritus  Sancti,  omnia  condidisti,  et  tem¬ 
pore  novissimo  per  eundem  incarnatum  totum  mundum  reformasti;  presta,  Domine,  ut 
tua  misericordia  inspirante  per  aperlionem  illam,  qua  sensus  Apostolorum  post  resurrec- 
tionem  aperuisti,  de  volubilitate  firmamenti  et  stellarum  astrorumque  cursu,  secundum 
modulum  nostrae  fragilitatis,  capere  et  aliis  ministrare  valeamus:u  per  eundem  dominum 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  filium  tuum,  qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat,  Dominus  in  unitate 
ejusdem  Spiritus  Sancti,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum.  Amen.”x 

Although  my  opinion  of  the  age  of  this  MS.  was  at  first  entirely  formed 

u  The  Harleian  MS.  omits  the  whole  of  what  follows;  the  Cottonian,  lib.  B.  v.  ends  with  the 
words,  “  per  eundem  dominum.” 

x  It  is  not  impossible  that  our  Geruvigus  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity 
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upon  an  examination  of  the  drawings  it  contains,  I  have  since  employed  some 
diligence,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  might  not  afford  other  internal 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  :  for,  if  upon  a  doubtful  fact  we  chance  to  make  a 
right  guess,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  whatever  evidence  is  discovered 
afterwards,  will  go  to  prove  that  that  first  guess  was  well  founded.  With  this 
view  (after  satisfying  myself  that  the  use  of  minuscule  writing  in  the  poem  is 
not  against  it),  I  have  endeavoured  to  inform  myself  concerning  those  pecu¬ 
liarities,  which  the  best  writers  on  these  subjects  have  noticed  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  abroad ;  and  which  they  speak  of,  as  the  criteria  by  which 
such  MSS.  are  generally  distinguished  from  those  of  later  centuries.  I  shall  in¬ 
sist  no  further  on  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our  MS.  which  is  drawn  from 
the  style  and  costume  of  the  figures,  except  by  observing  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
collect,  the  best  judges  of  early  MSS.  on  the  continent,  from  Mabillon  to  those 
of  near  our  own  time,  would  in  a  similar  case,  I  think,  have  readily  admitted 
this  kind  of  evidence  to  be  superior  to  any  other. 

First,  then,  these  writers  agree,  that  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  known, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  are  remarkable  for  the  squareness  cf  their  form. 
Schawartzius,  in  his  work  “  De  Ornamentis  Librorum,”  already  cited  in  this 
paper,  particularly  dwells  on  this  characteristic  of  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
enumerating  various  examples,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Virgil  of 
Florence.  The  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite,”  speaking  of  the  famous  MS. 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  at  Florence,  inform  us  that  it  is  in  two  volumes 

in  this  country,  where,  at  all  events,  we  are  assured  this  MS.  existed  before  the  tenth  century. 
It  is  true,  that  the  writer  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue  describes  this  part  of  it  as  being  written  in  a 
Galilean  hand  3  but  this  and  other  misnomers  of  the  ancient  Roman  writing,  have  already  been 
sufficiently  remarked  upon.  This  kind  of  writing  was  doubtless  practised  after  the  decline  of 
the  Western  Empire,  in  all  countries  where  the  Romans  had  had  dominion  ■  and  more  especially, 
we  may  conclude,  by  those  people  among  whom  they  had  the  longest  resided.  I  find  in  the 
“  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  a  notice,  stating  that,  in  the  eighth  century,  St.  Boniface, 
having  experienced  great  difficulty  in  reading  the  books  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  procure 
in  Germany,  made  application  to  Daniel  Bishop  of  Winchester,  praying  that  prelate  to  send 
him  books  clearly  and  distinctly  written:  “  libros  Claris ,  discretis,  et  absolutis  litteris  scriptos  :  ” 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  at  that  time  we  were  celebrated  for  the  goodness 
of  our  writing,  and  reasonably  conjecture  that  we  had  been  so  long  previously. 
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of  nearly  a  square  form,  their  height  being  only  two  inches  more  than  their 
breadth.  In  another  place,  speaking  of  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  S.  Germain 
des  Pres,  which  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  part  of  that  of  St. 
Mark,  and  which  they  think  may  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  they 
tell  us  that  this  MS.  is  ten  inches  high  and  eight  inches  broad.  The  MS. 
No.  3225,  in  the  Vatican,  containing  the  fragments  of  Virgil,  with  the  draw¬ 
ings  which  Bartoli  engraved,  measures,  according  to  D’Agincourt,  eight  inches 
one  line  in  height,  by  seven  inches  two  lines  in  width  ;  this  MS.,  which  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  Latin  MS.  existing,  appearing  to  be  broader  in  pro 
portion  to  its  height  than  any  other. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  find  nothing  to  render  the  antiquity  of  our  MS.  ques¬ 
tionable  ;  since  it  measures  twelve  inches  seven-eighths  in  height,  by  eleven 
inches  one- eighth  in  width,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  of  a  squarer  propor¬ 
tion  than  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  except  the  last. 

In  the  next  place,  I  find  it  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  rarity  of 
abbreviations  in  manuscripts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity. 
In  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Virgil,  I  have  found,  occasionally,  a  dot  after  q. 
to  denote  que ,  but  no  other  abbreviation  whatever  ;  in  the  Virgil  of  Medicis 
this  abbreviation  is  constant,  and  we  have  also  very  commonly  a  dot  after  the 
letter  b.  at  the  end  of  a  word,  to  signify  bus,  and  occasionally,  also,  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  a  straight  or  curved  stroke,  to  mark  an  m,  or  an  n.  Nor  are  they 
much  less  rare  in  the  Pandects  of  Florence  :  Brinckman,  say  the  writers  of  the 
“  Nouveau  Trait6,”  found  only  in  that  MS.  the  stroke  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to 
denote  m,  and  n  ;  id.  for  idem ;  n.  for  non  ;  edm  (with  a  stroke  at  top)  for 
e dictum ;  and  the  letter  I,  for  primum.  Now  it  happens  that  in  our  MS. 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Cicero’s  Aratea,  I  have  not  found  even 
one  abbreviation  ;  and  that  in  the  text  of  Hyginus,  written  in  the  figures,  Mr. 
Storm  tells  me,  he  only  in  one  instance  found  b,  followed  by  two  dots,  stand¬ 
ing  for  bus.  Not  that  an  abbreviation,  here  and  there,  can  at  all  make  against 
the  antiquity  of  any  MS. ;  as  we  find  them  in  abundance  in  ancient  Latin  in¬ 
scriptions,  and,  among  others,  in  those  of  Pompeii.  Had  the  leaves  of  our  MS. 
been  of  less  ample  dimensions,  the  above  common  abbreviations  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  in  the  poem,  in  order  to  gain 
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space  ;  and  indeed,  we  find  this  to  have  been  done  in  the  prose  extracts  from 
Pliny,  which  were  written  at  the  time,  in  narrow  columns,  by  the  side  of  the 
latter  verses  of  the  poem. 

The  omission  of  stops,  marking  periods,  and  distinguishing  the  members  of 
sentences,  is,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  writers,  another  sign  of  high 
antiquity  in  MSS.  Scarcely  one  is  to  be  found  in  a  page  of  the  most  ancient 
part  of  our  MS.,  either  in  the  poem,  or  in  the  prose  text  above  ;  unless,  indeed, 
such  as  were  added,  probably  some  centuries  afterwards,  by  the  person  who 
undertook  the  task  of  correcting,  in  the  former,  the  blunders  of  the  original 
transcriber;  a  duty  which  it  does  not  appear  he  was  very  well  qualified  to 
perform. 

Speaking  of  Ornamented  Capitals,  (lettres  grises ,)  the  same  writers  say : 
“  In  general  their  rarity  in  MSS.  where  in  other  respects  elegance  has  not 
been  neglected,  is  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  If  their  omission 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  this  or  some  other  good  ground,  the  MS.  may 
be  esteemed  of  the  fifth  century,  or  of  the  sixth  at  least,  if  no  one  of  these 
ornamental  letters  occurs  in  it.”  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn,  that  elegance 
has  been  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  sought  for  in  the  execution  of  this 
MS.  I  need  only  add,  that  not  one  ornamented  initial  letter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  ;  that  in  the  prose  text,  written  in  capitals  within  the  figures,  the 
initial  letters  of  the  sentences  are  not  larger  than  the  other  letters  ;  and  that  the 
initial  letters  of  the  verses  below  are  of  the  size  proper  to  range  with  the  mi¬ 
nuscule  characters  used  for  the  poem,  and  no  larger. 

“  The  less  frequently  the  letter  Y  is  found,  surmounted  by  a  point,  the 
more  ancient  ought  we  to  esteem  the  MS.  in  which  such  letters  occur."  So 
say  the  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traits  and  they  add  in  a  note,  that  “  those 
MSS.  in  which  the  letter  Y  is  always ,  or  almost  always,  without  this  point, 
bear  the  inarhs  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  of  the  fifth  century  at  least"  &c. 
They  have,  I  take  it,  used  the  expression  always,  or  almost  always,  guardedly  ; 
because  the  Y,  with  a  point  over  it,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  Indeed  Mabillon,  in  the  first  plate  of  his  large  work,  gives 
a  specimen  from  an  ancient  engraved  brass  tablet,  Fragmentum  leg  is  Ro- 
manae,  which  appears  from  the  orthography  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  and  in 
which  the  V  with  a  square  point  over  it  is  used  for  Y. 
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Now  it  happens  that  the  letter  y  is  only  once  admitted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  poem,  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  although  we  have  it  in  some  of  the  titles  of  the 
Constellations,  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages,  and  occasionally  in  the  text  of 
Hyginus  above.  I  find  it  in  the  name  Phryxum,  in  the  prose  account  of 
Aries  ;  in  the  name  Alcyone ,  written  over  one  of  the  Pleiades ;  in  the  word 
Lyra ,  in  the  prose  account  written  within  that  figure  ;  in  that  of  Cignus, 
where  the  word  is  twice  spelt  with  this  letter  ;  in  the  title  Syrius,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  containing  that  constellation  ;  in  the  word  Cyclopas ,  in  the  prose 
account  of  Ara  ;  in  the  title  Hydra,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  exhibiting  the 
figure  of  that  constellation  ;  and  in  the  same  word,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
29 2d  line  of  the  poem  ;  and  in  all  these  instances  it  is  without  the  point.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  poem,  written,  as  has  been  said,  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
former,  I,  for  the  first  time,  find  the  point  over  the  y  in  the  word  Hydra,  in 
line  37 6,  and  the  letter  again  so  occurs,  in  the  same  word,  in  verse  449. 
Neither  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  nor  the  prose  extracts  from  Pliny,  furnish 
any  other  example  of  the  letter  y  at  all ;  nor  have  I  observed  it  in  the  extracts 
which  follow  from  Macrobius  and  Capella  :  but  we  have  it  twice,  with  the  point 
over  it,  in  the  Planisphere  of  Geruvigus,  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  MS. ;  besides 
which,  I  find  it  once  with  the  point,  in  the  worn  Moysen,  at  the  end  of  the 
Christian  account  of  the  Constellations,  prefixed,  as  has  been  shewn,  to  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  volume.  If,  therefore,  the  authors  of  the  “  Nouveau 
Trait6,"’  are  to  be  depended  upon,  the  chief  part  of  this  MS.  bears  the  most 
decided  marks  of  high  antiquity  :  not  that  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  to  be  rendered  questionable,  from  the  cirs 
cumstance  of  its  twice  having  the  letter  y  surmounted  by  a  point ;  since,  as  has 
been  shewn,  sufficient  evidence  appears  to  exist  that  this  mode  of  marking 
this  letter  was  not  an  invention  of  the  low  ages,  but  was  known  and  occasion¬ 
ally  practised  in  very  ancient  times. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that,  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  the  words  are  not 
separated  from  each  other,  by  intervening  spaces ;  and  as  they  often  are  so  in 
this  MS.,  more  especially  in  the  poem,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  I 
ought,  if  I  can,  to  answer  this  supposed  objection  to  its  antiquity.  It  might 
be  going  too  far,  were  I  to  say  that  this  opinion  is  absolutely  without  founda¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  the  exceptions  furnished  by 
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ancient  MSS.  to  such  a  supposed  rule,  are  so  numerous,  as  to  prove  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  general  one. 

In  many  inscriptions  of  high  antiquity,  we  find  the  words  divided  by  points  ; 
in  others,  spaces  are  left  between  them,  with  more  or  less  regularity  ;  and  in  a 
smaller  number,  I  should  say,  the  words  appear  to  run  one  into  another ;  nei¬ 
ther  spaces  nor  points  having  been  used  to  separate  them.  A  fourth  kind, 
again,  unite  both  these  modes  of  separating  one  word  from  another  :  and,  in 
short,  any  person  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  over  any  work  of  Roman 
antiquities,  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  circumstance  of  an  ancient 
Latin  inscription  having  the  words  thus  divided,  or  not,  can  make  nothing  for 
or  against  its  genuineness.  But,  without  going  further,  sufficient  proof  of  all 
this  will  be  found  in  Plates  IV.  and  V.  accompanying  this  Dissertation  ;  and 
containing,  as  before  said,  ancient  inscriptions  written  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
and  others  taken  from  the  works  of  Buonarruoti  and  Koppius.  In  the  former 
plate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  inscriptions,  excepting  only  the  small 
specimen  from  an  ancient  Greek  MS.,  have  the  words  divided  by  points,  or  by 
spaces,  or  by  both.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  other,  we  may  conclude  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  later  date :  that  in  cursive  characters,  of  Mercurius,  we 
know,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  scribbled 
with  little  or  no  attempt  at  separation  between  the  words  :  but  not  so  that  of 
the  sculptor  Atticianes,  which  is  doubtless  much  earlier,  wherein  they  are  very 
distinctly  divided  by  spaces  ;  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  first  line  of  that  of  Vero, 
and  throughout  that  of  Rincentius ;  whilst  in  those  of  Q.  Terentius ,  Priscianus, 
Evagrenus,  and  Auxentius,  the  words  are  separated  from  one  another  by  points. 

Now,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  practice,  so  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  reading  of  what  was  written,  and  which  we  are  certain  prevailed  in  the  first 
century,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  long  before,  should  at  any  time  after¬ 
wards  have  been  generally  abandoned,  as  unimportant  or  useless  ;  or  that  it 
should  have  been  continued  in  inscriptions,  but,  by  common  consent,  disused  in 
writing  books  ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  sometimes  find  very  early  MSS.  in  which 
the  words  are  neither  separated  by  points  or  spaces,  we  must,  in  great  part  at 
least,  account  for  it  in  some  other  way. 

In  the  Latin  MS.  poem,  the  fragments  of  which  are  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Herculaneum  Collection,  and  of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in 
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our  Plate  IV.  the  words  throughout  are  distinctly  divided  from  each  other  by 
points  ;  besides  which,  a  little  more  distance  is  commonly  allowed,  between  the 
last  letter  of  one  word  and  the  first  of  the  word  following  it,  than  between  the 
characters  composing  the  words  themselves ;  so  that,  before  that  MS.  had 
suffered  mutilation,  it  must  have  been  as  easy  to  read  as  possible ;  and  would 
indeed  have  been  so,  even  without  the  points.  I  understand  that  no  erasures, 
no  errors,  have  been  detected  in  this  MS. ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  transcribed  by  some  lover  of  literature  for  his  own  use  ;  and  not  by  one  of 
that  ignorant  class  of  persons,  who  in  the  most  ancient  times  were  commonly 
employed  by  the  Roman  booksellers,  to  multiply  copies  of  the  works  of  emi¬ 
nent  authors  for  sale.  If  we  could  now  see  the  MS.  in  which,  according  to 
Plutarch,  the  elder  Cato  wrote  his  “  Origines,”  in  large  characters,  for  the  use 
of  his  son,  we  should  probably  find  the  words  regularly  divided,  as  they  are  in 
the  above  papyrus. 

Angelo  Mai,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Palimpsest  discovered  by 
him  of  Cicero  “  de  Re  Publica,”  observes,  that  the  more  finely-formed  and 
larger  the  characters  in  ancient  MSS.,  the  grosser  the  errors  he  has  commonly 
found  them  to  contain.  It  is  well  known,  he  says,  that  the  persons  employed 
in  ancient  times  to  copy  MSS.  were  often  of  the  lowest  order  of  servants  ;  nay, 
he  seems  to  think  the  opinion  of  Poggius,  that  women  also  were  employed  in 
this  kind  of  labour,  may  not  be  ill-founded.  This  class  of  unlearned  persons 
copied  what  was  put  before  them,  often  without  understanding  it.y  Hence  the 
fine  large  letters  they  used  were  termed  by  Seneca  litteras  serviles ;  and  hence 
the  frequent  blunders  which  they  fell  into ;  which  occasioned  Cicero  to  com¬ 
plain,  “  that,  as  for  Latin  MSS.  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himself, 
they  were  written  and  sold  so  full  of  errors.” 

After  the  copyist  had  done  his  part,  a  critic  or  grammarian,  real  or  pre¬ 
tended,  was  sometimes  employed  to  correct  his  errors,  and  perhaps  to  separate 
the  words  by  points  placed  between  them :  but  this,  it  is  probable,  was  not 

y  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  ancient  MSS.,  written  in  capitals,  it  often  happens,  where  a 
word  begins  with  the  same  letter  with  which  the  preceding  word  terminates,  that  one  of  the  two 
letters  is  omitted.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  the  Medicean  Virgil,  where  the  correc¬ 
tor  of  the  MS.  has  afterwards  inserted  the  letter  which  was  wanting  at  top. 
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often  done  immediately,  by  direction  of  the  bookseller ;  but  was  commonly 
left  to  the  care  of  the  purchaser  of  the  MS. ;  who  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  placed  the  volume  on  his  shelf  without  having  it  done 
at  all.  In  a  MS.  Virgil,  written  in  very  large  capitals.  No.  3867  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Collection,  before-mentioned,  the  words  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
points,  added  by  a  more  recent  hand,  who  however  omitted  them  in  some 
pages.  According  to  the  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traite,”  this  person  must 
have  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin,  or  else  have  been  very  negli¬ 
gent.  In  fact,  say  they,  “  in  inserting  these  points,  he  has  not  unfrequently 
cut  words  in  two,  and  made  nonsense  of  them  ;  as  in  the  second  book  of  the 
yEneid,  v.  30,  where,  instead  of  certare  solebant,  we  read  certa.  res.  olebant." 
What  I  have  said  may  suffice  to  account  for  the  want  of  divisions  between  the 
words,  which  no  doubt  is  observed  in  several  very  ancient  MSS.  This  I  may 
add,  that  in  these  very  MSS.,  in  their  titles  and  at  the  beginnings  and  endings 
of  their  books  or  chapters,  those  formulae,  which,  from  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence,  the  copyists  employed  could  not  but  well  understand,  are  generally 
written  in  words  distinctly  separated  from  each  other;  as  in  the  title,  “Saeculi 
novi  interpraetatio,”  engraved  in  plate  xxxv.  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
“  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique”  from  the  above  MS.  of  Virgil,  where  the 
words  have  considerable  spaces  between  them  ;  and  in  the  formulae  at  the  ends 
of  the  different  books,  in  the  Medicean  Virgil ;  as  “  P.  Vergili  Maronis 
Georgicon  Lib.  iiii.  Expl.  Incipit  Aeneidos  Lib.  i.”  &c.  &c. 

But  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said  relates  to  MSS.  written  in  capital  letters, 
and  especially  to  MSS.  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  if  this  want  of  a  due  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  words  be  an  evidence  of  high  antiquity  in  a  MS.  (which  I 
do  not  entirely  deny),  the  MS.,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  surely  pos¬ 
sesses  it  in  a  very  ample  degree,  in  the  text  of  Hyginus  written  within  the 
figures  ;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  words  bear  the  appearance  of  not  being  at  all 
distinguished  from  each  other  ;  though,  upon  a  more  close  examination,  small 
spaces  between  them  will  be  perceived,  here  and  there,  enough  to  shew  that 
the  writer  was  not  one  of  the  very  low  class  of  copyists  above  spoken  of ;  but 
that,  besides  being  familiar  with  Latin,  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  fables 
which  he  was  employed  to  transcribe ;  such  as  might  enable  him,  perhaps,  in 
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this  or  that  passage,  to  alter  or  abridge  the  text  of  the  original  author,  when¬ 
ever  the  limits  of  the  figure  made  such  change  necessary.  This  I  conjecture 
he  may  have  occasionally  done  ;  as,  although  these  prose  accounts  agree  for 
the  most  part  with  the  printed  copies  of  Hyginus,  they  do  not  do  so  always. 

But,  admitting  that  the  want  of  spaces  or  points,  separating  the  words,  is 
really  a  characteristic  of  several  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  written  in  capitals, 
it  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them  :  for  in  the  fine  MS.  of  Germanicus  Caesar's 
translation  of  Aratus,  enriched  with  coloured  figures  of  the  Constellations, 
which  was  celebrated  by  Grotius  in  his  Syntagma,  and  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  I  lately  saw  at  Leyden,  the  words,  (although  the  whole  is  written 
in  capitals)  are  quite  as  well  divided  as  they  are  in  the  verses  of  Cicero  in  our 
MS. ;  and  yet  there  is,  I  think,  every  reason  to  believe  the  Leyden  MS.  to  have 
been  written  and  decorated  in  ancient  Roman  times. 

The  want  of  a  proper  division  between  the  words  is,  without  doubt,  found 
also  in  some  very  early  MSS.  written  in  those  separate  round  characters, 
(some  capital  letters  and  others  minuscules,)  which  the  authors  of  the  “  Nou¬ 
veau  Trait6”  term  uncials .z  Thus,  in  the  specimen,  “  dixit  autem>  &c.  given 
in  our  Plate  VI.  and  which  is  taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  said  to 
have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Vercelli, 
(for  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  since  the  writing  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  calligraphist),  the  words  in  the  different  lines  are  neither  divided  from  each 
other  by  points  nor  distinguishing  spaces  ;  though,  as  here  the  lines  are  so 
short  as  to  contain  only,  upon  an  average,  two  words  apiece,  little  incon¬ 
venience  could  be  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  to  the  reader ;  especially  as 
when  a  sentence,  or  a  member  of  a  sentence,  terminates  in  the  middle  of  a  line, 
the  remainder  of  that  line  is  left  blank,  and  the  line  that  follows  commences 
with  a  character  larger  than  the  others.  An  entire  page  of  this  MS.,  begin¬ 
ning  u  Mulier  abscondit  in  farina,”  &c.  is  given  in  fac-simile  by  Blanchinius,  in 
the  last  volume  of  his“  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex where,  on  the  same  plate, 

z  In  speaking  of  a  Psalter,  supposed  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  collection  ot 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traits”  say  (tom.  iii.  p.  91)  :  “  On  y  voit 
par  tout  ae ;  &  plusieurs  mots  distingufa  les  uns  des  autres  which  proves,  as  they  observe,  that 
this  distinction  of  words  is  not  always  a  good  reason  for  dating  a  MS.  so  low  as  the  seventh 
century. 
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is  the  fac-simile  of  part  of  another  MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  beginning  :  “  No- 
tum  ergo,”  &c.  written  in  characters  a  good  deal  similar  in  shape,  but  a  little 
smaller.  Here  the  columns  are  wider  ;  and  therefore,  although  individual 
words  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  points  or  spaces,  a  point,  followed 
by  a  considerable  space,  is  used  to  separate  the  members  of  sentences.  In  the 
plate  immediately  preceding,  we  have  part  of  a  page,  in  much  larger  characters, 
from  a  MS.  supposed  of  the  sixth  century,  beginning :  “  Et  a  foro  cum  vene- 
rit,”  &c.,  where,  though  we  have  no  points,  not  only  the  smaller  members  of 
sentences,  but  even  occasionally  individual  words,  are  separated  by  spaces  ; 
and  in  one  of  the  plates  following,  we  have  three  lines  :  “  Omnia  haec  temp- 
tavi,”  &c.  written  in  smaller  separate  characters,  and  with  less  neatness  and 
regularity  than  all  the  above,  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Ecclesiasticus  at  Fulda, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Boniface,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  in  which  most  of  the  words  are  decidedly  separated  from 
each  other  by  spaces.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  two,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  three  words,  joined  together  in  very  early  MSS.  ;  I  speak  of  such  as 
were  written  by  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  what  they  wrote  :  but  when  we  find  a  MS.  written  in  finely  formed 
characters,  and  in  which  the  letters  of  a  dozen  consecutive  words  follow  each 
other  at  equal  distances,  we  may  generally,  I  think,  conclude,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  calligraphist ;  who,  if  not  utterly  unqualified  to  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  what  he  was  copying,  was  in  no  degree  interested  by  it,  and 
thought  only  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art  and  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship. 

But  the  poem  in  our  MS.  is  not  written  in  what  are  termed  uncials,  but  in 
minuscules.  It  will  be  found,  by  turning  to  plates  xlvii. — xlix.  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  “  Nouveau  Trait4,”  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  earliest 
MSS.,  written  in  this  kind  of  character,  have  the  words  divided  by  spaces,  with 
greater  or  less  regularity,  in  proportion,  we  may  conclude,  to  the  intelligence 
and  care  of  the  individuals  who  wrote  them  ;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
that  I  should  offer  any  thing  further  in  answer  to  the  above  supposed  objection. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  our  third  Plate,  that  they  are  so  in  the  MS.  of  Sulpicius 
Severus ,  which  was  written  at  Verona  in  the  year  517  ;  and  also  in  the  Vatican 
Terence,  from  which  we  have  given  specimens,  and  which,  as  has  been  said, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  to  be  much  earlier.  When  we  get  to  the  latter  part 
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of  the  eighth  century,  we  often  find  MSS.  written  in  beautiful  small  minus¬ 
cules,  with  the  words  more  often  separated  than  not,  so  as  to  be  very  easy  to 
read :  and  such  is  the  famous  Bible,  formerly  preserved  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Paul  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  was  probably  written  for  Charlemagne 
before  he  was  Emperor,  and  of  which  a  page  is  given  in  fac-simile  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  “  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  ”  of  Blanchinius,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

But  although,  in  the  poem  in  our  ancient  MS.  the  words  in  the  different 
lines  bear,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  being  properly  separated  from  each 
other,  they  are  often  not  so  in  reality.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  sometimes 
strangely  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  latter  part  of  a  word  is  joined  to  the 
beginning  of  that  which  follows  ;  which  again,  perhaps,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  :  thus,  in  the  first  line,  under  the  figure  of  Perseus,  instead  of, 

“  E  pedibus  natum  summo  Jove  persea  vis  est ,” 
the  last  part  of  the  line  in  the  ancient  MS.  reads,  “  summo  io  ueperse  auis  est” 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving ;  and  so,  in  the  fourth  line  under  the  Pleiades, 
we  have,  “  ueros  exundique  parvae”  instead  of,  “  uero  sex  undique  paruae 
In  fact  this  part  of  our  MS.  is  full  of  similar  evidences  of  the  carelessness,  or 
ignorance,  or  both,  of  the  person  who  wrote  it :  and  the  circumstance  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration,  since  Mai  and  other  authors  on  these  subjects  speak 
of  these  kind  of  errors,  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
Under  the  supposition  that  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  text  of  Hyginus 
within  the  figures,  wrote  also  the  poem  underneath  them,  (and  I  think  this 
more  likely  than  not,  as  the  ink,  when  its  colour  has  not  been  purposely 
changed  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  before-mentioned,  appears  to  be  the 
same),  I  should  account  for  the  grosser  errors,  observable  in  the  latter,  by  the 
circumstance  of  poetry  being  in  its  nature  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
prose  ;  besides  which,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  greater  errors  had 
previously  crept  into  the  text  of  Cicero’s  juvenile  performance,  than  into  the 
prose  of  Hyginus,  which  was  written  long  afterwards ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
remains,  here  and  there  in  the  poem,  of  the  very  ancient  mode  of  spelling  cer¬ 
tain  words,  quite  unlike  that  commonly  used  in  the  time  of  the  copyist,  could 
not  but  render  him  more  liable  to  make  mistakes  in  this  part  of  his  work. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  orthography  of  this  MS.  (I  speak  more  especially  of 
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the  poem)  furnish  such  evidence  of  its  antiquity  as  is  not  I  think  to  be  with¬ 
stood.  It  is  true  that  the  two  Saxon  MSS.  copy  several  of  these ;  and,  I  ad¬ 
mit  that,  did  they  copy  the  whole,  nothing  would  be  proved  by  them  ;  except 
that  when  Cicero  was  a  youth  (for  it  was  then  that  he  wrote  this  translation) 
this  orthography  prevailed  ;  and  that  the  different  scribes,  who  in  various  after 
ages  copied  the  poem,  had,  from  a  particular  feeling  of  respect,  been  careful  to 
preserve  throughout  the  original  spelling.  But  this,  as  has  been  shewn,  was 
never  customary  with  the  copyists  of  MSS.,  and  the  two  Saxon  MSS.  though 
they  follow  this  ancient  orthography  in  some  cases,  correct  it,  according  to 
modern  usage,  in  others ;  and,  therefore,  a  very  sound  argument  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  in  which  all  these  peculiarities,  all  these  archaisms , 
are  found,  is  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Between  the  probable  date  of  this  poem  by  Cicero,  and  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  his  yEneid,  we  may  count  an  interval  of  perhaps  seventy  years. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  during  this  period  considerable  changes  were  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  in  Latin  orthography,  especially  in  the  writing  of  compound 
words  commencing  with  a  preposition.  The  most  ancient  usage  of  all  was  to 
maintain  the  preposition  in  its  original  form,  and  to  write  adpello ,  conlucens , 
inmortale ,  inlustrem ,  &.c.  But  Cicero,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  Palimpsest  “  de  Re  Publica,”  published  by  Mai,  sometimes 
wrote  appellahit,  collocabit,  &c. ;  and  Virgil,  it  appears  from  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  of  his  poems  (and,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  I  am  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  the  Vatican  MS.,  containing  the  fragments  so  often 
mentioned,  was  written  not  very  long  after  his  death),  wrote  sometimes  one 
way,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  nay,  it  would  seem  from  these  fragments, 
that,  more  frequently  than  not,  he  changed  the  last  letter  of  the  preposition 
into  the  letter  with  which  the  word  joined  to  it  commenced  ;  preferring  im- 
memor ,  immota,  immanis,  immeritam ,  aggredior,  &c.  to  inmemor ,  inmota , 
inmanis,  inmeritam,  adgredior ,  &c.  though  I  have  little  doubt  he  occasionally 
wrote  these  and  other  similar  words  both  ways ;  as,  indeed,  writers  in  general 
did  for  many  centuries  afterwards. 

In  the  poem  in  our  ancient  MS.,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  not  observed  an 
instance  in  which  the  last  letter  of  the  preposition  in  a  compound  word  is  so 
changed ;  but  we  have  always  adpositum ,  admonet,  conmiserans,  conlucens, 
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inlustrem,  inlustria,  inponit ,  &c.  which  orthography  is  commonly,  though  not 
always,  copied  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  but  not  unfrequently  altered  in  the  Har- 
leian  copy ;  where  I  find  ammonet  instead  of  admonet,  illustrem  for  inlus¬ 
trem,  and  imponit  in  place  of  inponit. 

Not  unfrequently  we  have  p,  instead  of  b,  in  our  ancient  MS.  ;  as  in  opscura , 
opservans,  &c.  wThich  are  wrritten  in  the  usual  manner,  obscura,  observans,  &c. 
in  the  twro  Saxon  copies ;  also  supter  for  subter  ;  and  sometimes  also,  t  for  d, 
at  for  ad. 

Instead  of  arcitenens,  we  have  always  arquitenens ,  which  is  the  most  an¬ 
cient  orthography :  again,  we  have  oblicus,  and  longincum,  for  obliquus,  and 
longinquum  ;  in  wThich  latter  mode  those  words  are  spelt  in  the  Harleian 
copy.  The  interchange,  which  was  often  made  by  the  ancients,  in  the  letters 
c  and  q,  is  well  known.  We  shall  notice  another  instance  of  it  in  this  MS. 
presently. 

The  h  is  very  seldom  used  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  which,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  has  umero,  umeris,  umeros,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  Virgil ;  instead  of  humero ,  humeris,  humeros :  it  has  also  aud  for  baud,  and 
in  one  instance  Idra  for  Hydra.  This  initial  h,  is  commonly  supplied  in  the 
two  copies. 

We  have  always  the  ancient  orthography  in  pinnis,  pinnati,  pinnas,  as  in  all 
the  earliest  MSS.  of  Virgil  ;  which  words  are  constantly  written  with  an  e, 
pennis,  pennati,  pennas ,  in  the  two  Saxon  MSS. 

In  the  53d  line,  we  have  the  contraction  vemens,  for  vehemens,  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  verse.  Neither  of  the  Saxon  copyists  appear  to  have  understood 
the  propriety  of  this,  having  both  written  vehemens. 

We  have  also,  over  and  over  again,  the  termination  is  for  es  ;  as  partis  tris, 
for  partes  tres ;  expertis  omnis ,  for  expertes  omnes ;  quadruplicis  for 
quadruplices  ;  stirpis  for  stirpes  ;  consimilis  for  consimiles ;  horribilis  for 
horribiles ;  which  orthography  is  sometimes  altered  by  the  Saxon  copyists, 
though  oftener  not. 

In  this  MS.  we  have  often  the  dipththong,  in  words  where  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  use  it,  whilst,  vice  versa ,  it  is  omitted  in  others  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  received  orthography,  it  ought  to  be  found ;  in  which  respect,  also, 
it  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  Latin  MSS.  known.  It  is  remarkable  that 
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equus  is  sometimes  written  aeqnus,  and  so  in  the  Cottonian  copy ;  and  that 
in  one  instance  (in  verse  385)  it  has  originally  been  written  aecus.  I  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  I  have  occasionally  found  the  word  written  with  this  dipththong,  in 
the  Medicean  Virgil;  as  at  pages  61,  v.  6,  215 — 27,  and  373 — 15,  where 
we  have  aequarum ,  aequum,  and  aequorum,  in  each  of  which  cases  the  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  MS.  has  struck  his  pen  across  the  first  letter ;  that  at  page  2, 
v.  24,  of  the  Medicean  MS.  I  find  eequae  for  eque,  the  first  letter  and  the  last 
but  one  being  struck  out  in  the  same  way;  and  that  at  pp.15 — 13,  120 — 14, 123 
— 24,246 — 21,  and  402 — 13,  we  have  ecus,  and  eciim  ;  besides  which  that 
MS.  has  sometimes  equs  written  with  one  u,  and  sometimes  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  two.  Our  MS.  of  Cicero  has  also  querellis,  with  the  double  l, 
which  is  written,  according  to  the  common  orthography,  querelis,  in  the  Har- 
leian  copy,  and  sollertem,  also  with  the  double  l ;  both  of  them  according  to 
the  most  ancient  way  of  spelling  those  words.  But  all  this  will  more  fully  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  text  of  the  poem,  in  printing  which  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  ancient  orthography. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  upon  the  margins  of  many  of  the  pages  of 

this  MS.,  especially  those  with  the  figures,  we  have  the  monogram  of  Christ  { 
as  it  is  termed,  slightly  drawn  in  with  a  pen,  and  generally  with  ink  different 
from  that  with  which  the  pages  themselves  are  written.  Upon  first  noticing 
the  circumstance,  I  was  of  opinion  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  first  Christian 
possessor  of  the  MS.,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  sanctify  these  Pagan  perform¬ 
ances :  but  I  now  find  (Nouveau  Traits,  vol.  iv.  p.  598,  n.  1.)  that  this  mono¬ 
gram  does  not  always  denote  Christianity ;  but  that  in  early  times  it  was  often 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  margins  of  their  MSS.  (as  in  later  centuries  a  hand 
pointing  has  been  employed)  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  any 
thing  that  particularly  deserved  notice. 

I  must  add,  that  the  MS.  bears  decisive  evidence  of  having  been  from  the 
first,  and  perhaps  during  many  centuries,  folded  in  the  middle  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  parchment,  strong  as  it  is,  has  been  worn  through  in  three  or 
four  of  the  leaves.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  done  by  the  original  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  MS.  because  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  the  more  conveniently  go  into  one  of  those  oval  or  circular  boxes, 
in  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  rolled  MSS. :  for  chough 
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we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  square  MSS.  began  to  come  into  use  at  a  very 
early  period,  (probably  in  some  parts  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era),  still  there  appears  little  doubt  that,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
rolled  MSS.  also  continued  to  be  used ;  and  as  this  kind  of  MS.  was  the  most 
ancient,  it  probably  continued  to  be  the  most  commonly  adopted  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time. 

I  have  taken  great  pains,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  in  order  to  come  at 
truth ;  and  may  now  fairly  say,  that  whatever  evidence  I  have  chanced  to 
find,  bearing  on  the  subject,  appears  to  me  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  opinion 
which  I  originally  expressed  upon  the  age  of  this  MS.  on  first  seeing  the 
drawings  it  contains  ;  namely,  that  the  most  ancient  part  of  it  is  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Constantine. 

A  very  curious  fact  remains  to  be  stated ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
parchment  of  which  this  MS.  is  formed,  (except  the  leaf  with  Saxon  writing 
at  the  beginning),  has  formerly  had  other  writing  upon  it,  which  was  anciently 
washed  and  rubbed  out,  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  the  writing  which  it 
now  has ;  in  short  that,  ancient  as  it  is,  it  is  a  Palimpsest.a  The  marks  of  this 

a  Angelo  Mai,  in  his  preface  to  the  Palimpsest,  discovered  and  published  by  him,  of  Cicero 
“  De  Re  Publica,”  pag.  xxx.  produces  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Trebatius, 
in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  making  palimpsests  ;  that  is  of  rubbing  out  old  writing 
from  paper  or  parchment,  and  dressing  the  parchment  a  second  time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  new  :  “  Ut  ad  epistulas  tuas  redeam,  cetera  belle  ;  &c.  nam  quod  in  palimpsesto ,  laudo 
equidem  parsimoniam  :  sed  miror  quid  in  ilia  chartula  fuerit,  quod  delere  malueris  quam  haec  non 
scribere  ;  nisi  forte  tuas  formulas.  Non  enim  puto  te  meas  epistulas  delere,  ut  reponas  tuas.  An 
hoc  significas,  nihil  fieri  ?  frigere  te  ?  ne  chartam  quidem  tibi  suppeditare?  ”  Mai  observes,  that 
Cicero  here  points  out  the  three  great  causes  of  the  practice  ;  viz.  a  contempt  for  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  old  writing,  economy  in  study,  and  the  scarcity  of  parchment.  He  adds,  that  though 
parchment,  from  its  strength,  would  seem  alone  qualified  to  undergo  the  above  operation,  and 
afterwards  to  receive  new  writing,  yet  he  had  seen  an  instance  of  a  diploma  of  the  ninth  century, 
written  upon  papyrus,  from  which  former  writing  had  been  washed  out,  the  remains  of  which 
were  apparent;  and  he  therefore  recommends  the  learned  to  be  diligent  in  their  examination  of 
ancient  papyri,  as  well  as  of  MSS.  on  parchment:  and  indeed  the  fact  of  paper  having  been 
used  in  this  way  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  parchment,  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of 

Catullus,  (Carmen  xxii.)  : 

“  Puto  esse  ego  illi  millia  aut  decern,  aut  plura, 

Perscripta  :  nec  sic,  ut  fit,  in  palimpsesto 

Relata;  chartae  regiae,  novi  libri,”  &c.  When 
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washing,  rubbing,  and  scraping,  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  MS.,  unless  here 
and  there  in  the  margins  of  the  pages,  where  we  may  suppose  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  erase ;  and  some  of  my  friends  think  that  they  see  in  several 
places  the  stains  occasioned  by  the  former  writing,  although  the  letters  cannot 
be  distinguished.13  Four  or  five  words  of  the  original  MS.,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  no  more,  have  escaped  the  above  process  ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  less 
rigorously  performed  on  the  margins  of  the  first  MS.  than  on  the  pages  them¬ 
selves.  I  was  long  without  noticing  them :  but  happening  one  day  to  turn 
the  book  the  bottom  upwards,  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise,  on  the  page 
with  the  figure  of  Lepus  (on  what  now  became  the  upper  margin,)  the  words 
sea  D€APOSTOlis,c  ( Sequitur  de  Apostolis),  written  in  minium,  grown  black,  in 

When  it  was  determined  to  make  an  old  book  serve  for  new  writing,  the  whole  was  removed 
from  the  cover,  the  gatherings  were  unstitched,  and  the  sheets,  after  being  separated,  were 
washed,  scraped,  and  scowered,  one  by  one,  by  the  workman  employed  ;  after  which  they  were 
dried  and  polished,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  receive  the  new  matter  intended.  In  making  the 
parchment,  thus  re-dressed,  into  new  books,  the  sheets  would  of  course  seldom  or  never  occupy 
the  same  situations  as  they  did  before  ;  and  that  which  in  the  former  book  had  been  the  top  of  a 
page  would  as  often  as  not  become  the  bottom  :  but  besides  this,  a  book  which  had  originally 
the  form  of  a  quarto  was  sometimes  folded  into  an  octavo ;  and  sometimes  a  new  volume  would 
chance  to  be  made  of  parts  of  several  old  ones  ;  and  this,  although  it  consists  of  so  few  leaves, 
may  possibly  have  been  the  case  with  our  MS.  of  Cicero’s  Arataea. 

b  It  is  possible  that,  by  the  application  of  the  infusion  of  galls,  some  parts  of  the  original 
writing  might  be  made  to  re-appear :  but  the  operation  is  a  nice  one  ;  and  if  it  be  ever  attempted 
in  this  MS.  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  injure  either  the  writing  or  the  drawings 
which  it  now  has. 

c  “  Seq’.  de  Apostolis,”  not  “  de  SS.  Apostolis,”  as  it  would  most  probably  have  been 
written,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Buonarruoti,  (pp.  83-84,  of  the  work  already  so 
often  mentioned),  describing  certain  fragments  of  drinking-glasses,  whereon  are  the  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  speaks  as  follows,  of  the  period  at  which  the  usage  commenced,  of  pre¬ 
fixing  the  title  of  Sanctus  to  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and  other  Saints  and  Martyrs  : 

“  Around  the  portraits  of  these  holy  Apostles,  we  read  their  names,  without  the  title  Sanctus, 
or  the  letter  S.  which  is  so  often  used  to  signify  it :  it  could  not  be  otherwise  with  these  very 
ancient  monuments ;  as  the  custom  of  using  the  term  in  this  way,  was  not  introduced  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  after  their  date.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  this  term,  which  properly  means 
any  thing  separated  from  common  use,  is  applied  to  whatever  was  in  an  especial  manner  con¬ 
secrated  to  God,  and  appertained  to  his  religion.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  all  Christians  were  called  Saints ,  as  being  the  children  of  God,  and  his  favourite 
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capital  letters  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  those  used  in  the  text  of  Hyginus, 
but  sensibly  differing  from  them  in  shape ;  the  e,  especially,  being  quite  un¬ 
like  any  I  have  observed  in  the  book.  (See  Plate  XXIII.  No.  3.) 

These  words,  I  cannot  doubt,  were  the  title  of  some  account  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  with  which  that  page,  and  probably  some  others  following, 
were  originally  filled  ;  other  pages  preceding  it  having  been,  I  conclude,  de¬ 
voted  to  an  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ  himself ;  whether  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  or  one  of  those  shorter  accounts  which  many 
learned  men  suppose  to  have  been  current  in  the  Christian  world  before  some 
of  the  Gospels  themselves  were  written,  I  pretend  not  to  say.  In  the  middle 
of  the  upper  margin  of  the  page  having  the  figure  of  Coetus,  also,  (near  the 
edge  of  the  leaf),  we  have  the  two  words  “  in  nomine ,”  written  with  black  ink 
in  beautifully  formed  minuscule,  which  chanced  to  escape  the  above  process  : 
(Plate  XXIII.  No.  2.)  besides  which,  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  recto 
of  the  second  leaf  of  the  third  gathering,  we  have  a  capital  C,  and  a  small 
cross,  done  with  the  same  black  ink,  and  both  turned  upside,  down.  (Plate 
XXIII.  No.  1.)  It  is  possible,  that  the  two  words,  “  in  nomine ,”  may  originally 
have  formed  the  first  line  of  a  page,  or  column  of  text,  (for  some  very  ancient 

people.  This  title,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  no  longer  applied  to  the  Christians  generally ; 
but  was  given  only  to  such  as  were  eminent  for  virtue  and  piety ;  and  so  we  find  it  used  in  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome  :  not  that  the  application  of  it  was  then  so  limited  as  it  became  afterwards  ; 
as  it  was  commonly  given  to  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons,  Monks,  and  Nuns.  As,  therefore,  the 
title  was  not  understood  to  distinguish,  in  an  especial  manner,  men  of  very  extraordinary  sanc¬ 
tity  from  all  others,  so,  in  those  times,  it  was  by  no  means  considered  necessary  to  prefix  it 
always,  as  we  do  now,  to  the  names  of  Saints.  In  the  Roman  Calendar,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  of  the  time  of  Liberius,  which  was  published  by  Bucherius, 
and  by  Kuinart,  we  never  find  the  word  Sanctus  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  Pontiffs  or  Martyrs  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seldom  omitted  in  the  Carthaginian  Calendar,  which  was  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Mabillon,  and  afterwards  by  Ruinart,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
fifth  century.  In  this  calendar,  however,  it  is  omitted  before  the  names  of  some  of  the  Saints  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  the  custom  of  using  it  began  then  to  be  introduced,  and 
that  this  calendar  was  in  part  copied  from  a  more  ancient  one,  which  in  no  instance  had  this 
title  of  Sanctus :  in  the  Calendar  of  Polemius,  of  the  year  449,  (Act.  SS.  tom.  i.  Jan.  p.  43),  it 
is  never  wanting.  And,  with  little  variation  of  date,  we  find  the  same  usage  to  have  been  by 
degrees  introduced,  in  our  paintings  in  Mosaic :  as,  in  those  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Fonte  at  Ravenna,  executed  about  451,  (Ciampini,  tom.  i.  tab.  70),  the  Apostles  are  without 
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MSS.  appear  to  have  been  written  in  three  columns,*1)  all  the  rest  of  which  has 
been  washed  and  rubbed  out.  I  say  this,  because  the  word  “  est,”  alone,  forms 
the  first  line  of  a  column  of  the  text  in  the  Palimpsest  of  Cicero  “  de  Re 
Publica,”  published  by  Angelo  Mai,e  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fac-simile  given  by 
him  of  that  very  ancient  MS. 

this  title;  but  had  it  in  the  mosaic  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Agatha,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome, 
which  was  executed  about  47*2  (ibid.  tom.  i.  tab.  77) ;  as  have  also  the  figures  of  St.  Cosmus  and 
St.  Damianus,  in  their  church  at  Rome  (ibid.  tom.  ii.  tab.  17),  which  was  decorated  by 
Felix  III.  about  the  year  530.” 

d  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Dec.  1828,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Palimpsests,  in  which 
those  discovered  by  Mai  are  described.  Speaking  of  one  of  those  containing  Orations  of  Cicero, 
the  writer  says:  “  He  (Mai)  read  the  titles  ‘  pro  Scauro,'  1  pro  Tullio,'  and  ‘  pro  Flacco,'  and 
was  able,  with  some  trouble,  to  decipher  the  whole  of  the  fragments  of  these  three  lost  orations. 
They  are  written  in  large  and  very  beautiful  letters,  each  page  being  divided  into  three  columns 
&c.  Speaking  of  another,  he  says :  “  The  more  ancient  writing  was  in  large  and  handsome 
characters,  larger,  but  less  beautiful,  than  that  which  contained  the  fragments  of  the  three 
orations  already  named  ;  and  these  were  two  columns  only  in  each  page,  which  circumstance  tes¬ 
tifies  that  the  writing  is  somewhat  more  modern,  than  where  there  are  three.'’  I  know  not  the 
grounds  of  this  observation ;  but  one  of  the  pages  of  our  MS.  has  three  columns  of  writing ; 
though  the  page  preceding  it  has  only  two.  See  Plate  XXIII  Nos.  5,  6. 

e  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  I  have  turned  over  the  Fragments  of  a  Palimpsest 
MS.  of  Plautus,  I  did  not  know  of  before,  which  was  published  by  Mai  in  1815.  Mai  thinks  this 
MS.  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  I  suspect  from  the  orthography  that  it  is  still 
older.  The  greater  part  is  written  in  capitals,  very  like  those  of  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Virgil ; 
but  part  is  in  a  mixed  character,  in  which  minuscules  greatly  preponderate. 

I  may  add,  that  my  attention  has  also  lately  been  called  to  a  very  long  Inscription,  existing  at 
Eski-hissar,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Stratonicea  ;  whereof  we  have  a  facsimile  upon  a  reduced 
scale,  (apparently  done  with  great  accuracy,)  which  was  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Bankes,  who,  in  the  year  1817,  caused  the  whole  to  be  carefully  copied  from  the  original.  This 
inscription  contains  an  edict  of  Dioclesian,  A.  D.  303,  with  a  tariff  of  the  prices  to  be  paid,  for 
all  sorts  of  commodities  and  labour,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
minuscules :  the  b,  the  d,  the  f  (s),  and  the  u,  are  always,  or  almost  always,  so  ;  the  g  is  oftener 
so  than  not ;  and  we  have  several  times  the  round  e,  the  minuscule  m,  the  q,  &c.  See  an  in¬ 
teresting  Article,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Inscription,  by  W.  M.  Leake,  Esq.  in  the  ‘  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.’ 
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MARCI  TULLII  CICERONIS  ARATyEA.* 


(Figure  of  Aries.)  anc.  ms. 

E  quibus  hinc  subter  possis  cognoscere  fultum. 

I  am  1  caeli  mediam  partem  terit,  ut  prius  illae  1  Ima 

Chelae,2  turn  pectus  quod  cernitur  Orionis.  2  Chele 

Et  projoe  3  conspicies  paruum,  sub  pectore  clarae  3  prole  conspiciens 

( Deltoton .) 

5  Andromedae  signum,  Deltoton  dicere  Grau  4 
Quod  soliti,5  simili  quia  forma  littera  claret : 

Huic  spatio  ductum  simili  latus  extat  utrumque ; 

At  non  tertia  pars  lateris,  nam  non  minor  illis, 

Sed  stellis  longe  densis  praeclara  relucet. 

10  Inferior  paulo  est  Aries,  et  flamen  ad  austri 
Inclinatior,  atque  etiam  uehementius  illi 

*  The  Poem,  in  our  ancient  MS.  has  been  corrected  throughout  by  some  old  grammarian,  who  in 
some  cases  has  marked  misplaced  letters,  or  such  as  he  thought  erroneous,  by  points  placed  over 
or  underneath  them  ;  but  oftener  has  rubbed  out,  more  or  less  effectually,  the  letters  he  disapproved 
of,  substituting  others  in  their  place.  The  two  Saxon  copyists  have  generally  adopted  these  cor¬ 
rections.  I  give  the  orthography,  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  was  originally.  Where  a  letter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  changed  or  added,  it  is  printed  in  italic  ;  besides  which,  the  word,  as  it  stands  in  the  MS. 
is  repeated  in  the  margin. 

(verse  1)  “  E  quibus &c.  The  two  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  A  quibus .” 

(2)  The  ancient  MS.  and  the  Cottonian  Saxon  MS.  have  “  Ima  caeli  mediam ,”  &c.  ;  the 
other  Saxon  copy  has  “  Ima  poli  ,"  &c. 

(3)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  Cheletum  pectus,"  &c.  the  two  first  words  being  written  as  if  one. 

(4)  Anc.  MS.  “  Et  prole  conspiciens,"  &c.j  the  Cott.  MS.  has  “  Et  prole  conspicies;”  the 
other  Saxon  MS.  has  “ Et  prope  conspicies." 

(6)  The  ancient  MS.  and  the  Cottonian  have  “  solita the  latter  has  also  “  littore,"  instead  of 
“  littera.” 

(8)  “At  non,"  he. ;  the  Cott.  MS.  has  “  Et  non,"  ike.  “  nam  non  minor  illis the  other  Saxon 
MS.  has  “  neq.  est  minor  illis. 

(10)  “  etjlamen  ”  the  Cott.  MS.  has  “  ad  jlamen  ”  the  other  Saxon  MS.  has  “  et  Humen.” 


4  Grai 

5  solita 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero9 s  translation  of  Aratus , 


(Pisces.) 

Pisces,  quorum  alter  paulo  praelabitur  ante 
Et  magis  horrissonis  Aquilonis  tangitur  alis: 
Atque  horum  e  caudis  duplices  uelut  esse  catenae 
15  Dices,  quae  diu  diuersae  per  lumina  serpunt, 

Atque  una  tamen  in  stella  communiter  haererct,1 
Quem  ueteres  soliti  caelestem  dicere  nodum. 
Andromedae  leuo  ex  umero,  si  querere  perges, 
Adpositum  poteris  supra  cognoscere  piscem. 

( Perseus .) 

20  E  pedibus  natum  summo  Joue  Persea  vises,2 
Quos  umeros  retinet  defixo  corpore  3  Perseus, 

Cum  summa  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamina  pulsant. 


ANC.  MS. 


1  haeret 


2  vis  est 
3  corrore 


(v.  12.)  Here  we  have  “praelabitur,"  instead  of  “  prolabitur,"  which  was  the  reading  of  the 
older  editors.  Grotius  first  restored  “praelabitur,"  probably  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  quoting 
himself)  in  his  “  De  natura  Deorum,"  ii.  43. 

(13)  “  Horrissonis thus,  with  the  double  ss.  Here  the  reading  “  horrisonis,"  given  by  Gro* 
tius  and  Morel,  is  confirmed,  against  the  “  horriferis"  of  the  older  editors.  At  the  end  of  this  line, 
the  Cott.  MS.  has  “  alas,"  instead  of  “  alis” 

(14)  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  aere  catenae .” 

(15)  In  the  ancient  MS.  the  “a"  in  “quae,"  and  “  di"  in  “  diver  sae,"  appear  to  have  been 
erased.  The  two  Saxon  MSS.  have,  “  Dicessuque  diu  verse,"  &c. 

(16)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “haeret.’  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  the  verb  plural. 

( 18)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  levo  ”  and  “  querere,"  without  the  diphthong,  and  so  we  some¬ 
times  find  them  in  the  palimpsest  of  Cicero  de  Re  Pub.  and  in  the  Medicean  Virgil.  Indeed  the 
diphthong  is  often  omitted  in  this  MS.  in  words  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  it.  In  the  same 
line,  the  two  Saxon  MS.  have  “  humero.”  We  shall  have  future  occasion  to  notice  the  frequent 
omission  of  the  h  in  our  ancient  MS. 

(19)  “  Adpositum,"  for  “  appositum,”  according  to  the  ancient  orthography;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
two  Saxon  copies,  the  writers  of  which  sometimes  copied  what  they  saw,  and  at  others  altered  the 
spelling  according  to  the  usage  of  their  own  times. 

(20)  Orig.  “ per seauis  est,"  and  so  in  the  two  Saxon  copies. 

(21)  “  Quos  umeros ,”  &c.  The  two  Saxon  MSS.,  as  before,  have  the  h.  “ Humeros"  was  the 
reading  of  Aldus  in  this  line ;  but  other  editors  give  “  humeris."  “  Humeros,"  however,  may  be 
maintained  by  supposing  “  secundum :"  this  accusative,  instead  of  the  ablative,  is  common  in  poetry. 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 


Hie  dextram  ad  sedes  intendit  Cassiepiae,1 
Diuersosque  pedes,  uinctos  talaribus  aptis, 

25  Puluerulentus  uti  de  terra  elapsus  repente 
In  caelum  uictor  magno2  sub  eulmine  portat. 

(Pleiades.) 

At  propter  leuum  genus  omnis  parte  locatas 
Paruas  uergilias  tenui  cum  luce  uidebis. 

Hae  Septem  uulgo  perhibentur  more  uetusto 
30  Stellae,  cernuntur  uero  sex  undique  paruae. 

Ac  non  interiisse  putari  conuenit  unam, 

Sed  frustra  temere  a  uulgo  ratione  sine  ulla 
Septem  dicier,  ut  ueteres  statuere  poetae, 

Aeterno  cunctas  sane3  qui  nomine  dignant : 

35  Altione  Meropeque,  Celaeno  Taugeteque 

Electra4  Asteropeque,  simul  sanctissima  Maia. 

Hae  tenues  paruo  labentes  lumine  lucent ; 

At  magnum  nomen  signi,  clarumque  vocatur, 

as  every  one  knows  ;  and  seems  very  justifiable  in  this  verse,  in  order  to  avoid  a  redundancy  of  ab¬ 
latives.  Virgil  has,  “  Os  humeros  que  deo  similis,”  &c.  In  the  same  verse,  the  ancient  MS.  and 
theCott.  MS.  have  ‘f  corrore,”  instead  of  “  corpore ,”  the  other  Saxon  copy  has  rectified  the  error. 
(23)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  cassi  epiam,”  the  Saxon  copies  read  as  above. 

(26)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  magnum, )’  but  both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  magno.” 

(32)  “  Ac  volga)’  was  the  reading  of  a  MS.  at  Leyden,  which  Grotius  used  ■,  notwithstanding 

which  he  preferred  “  a  vulgo."  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  emendations  suggested  by  this 
great  scholar  almost  always  agree  with  the  readings  of  our  ancient  MS.  We  have  another  instance 
in  the  next  line  but  one. 

(34)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  sano)'  which  in  both  the  Saxon  MSS.  is  corrected  “sane.'  But 
they  also  give  “  signant)'  instead  of  “dignant."  Grotius  maintains  “  dignant ,”  probably  against  the 
authority  of  his  own  MS.  “  Dignare,"  actively  used,  is  to  be  found  in  Accius,  Cicero  himself,  and 
Virgil :  the  latter  has, 

“  Conjugio  Anchise  Veneris  dignate  superbo,” 

where  “  dignatus,"  passive,  warrants  the  above  use  of  the  active  verb  j  which  we  also  find  in  Accius 
(apud  Nonnium)  :  “  Exuvias  dignavi  Atalantae  dare." 

(35)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  Altione)'  instead  of  “  Alcione ." 

(36)  The  r  omitted  in  “  Electra. 
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ANC.  MS. 

1  Cassiepiam 
2  magnum 


3  sano 
4  Electa 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus , 

Propterea  quod  et  estatis  primordia  clar&t, 

40  Et  post  hiberni  praepandens  temporis  ortus 
Admonet,  ut  mandent  mortales  semina  terris. 

( Fides  quae  Lira.) 

Inde  Fides  leuiter  posita  et  conuexa  uidetur, 

Mercurius  paruus  manibus,  quain  dicitur  olim 
Infirmis  fabricates,  in  alta  scde  locasse. 

45  Haec  genus  ad  leuuin  Nixi  delapsa  resedit. 

(  Ci gnus.) 

Atque  inter  flexum  genus,  et  caput  alitis  besit : 

Namque  est  ales  auis,  lato  sub  tegmine  caeli 

(39)  In  our  ancient  MS.  the  first  four  letters  of  the  last  word  of  this  line  have  been  erased.  The 
word  was  probably  the  best  reading  of  Grotius,  “  clarat ."  The  common  reading  has  been  “  claret." 
The  Cottonian  Sax.  MS.  has  "  signat,"  and  the  other  has  ‘‘  signant." 

(41)  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  Ammonet but  the  Cottonian  has  “  Admonet  ,”  as  in  our  an¬ 
cient  MS.  “  Ammoneo,”  in  MSS.  vett.”  says  Ainsworth,  “  pro  Admoneo."  By  “  MSS.  veteres,” 
he  means  those  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  till  perhaps  the  eighth  or  ninth ;  for 
admoneo ,  in  which  the  preposition  is  preserved  in  its  original  state,  (as  in  our  ancient  MS.)  is  the  oldest 
orthography  of  all.  In  the  time  of  Priscianus,  it  was  customary  to  change  the  last  letter  of  the  pre¬ 
position  to  the  first  letter  of  the  word  joined  to  it,  in  many  cases  where  we^do  not  do  it  now. 

(43-4)  Aldus  and  Morel  have  also  “  parvus,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  reading  of  other  old 
editions ;  and  the  passage,  as  we  here  have  it,  renders  very  well  the  sense,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Greek  original ;  irapa  Xt'/cvw  'E pfxeias — Mercury  in  his  cradle.  Grotius,  Gruterus,  and  others,  with¬ 
out  the  authority  it  appears  of  any  MS.  have  somewhat  too  boldly  altered  these  two  lines  as  follows, 

Mercurius  parvis  manibus  quam  dicitur  olim 
In  cunis  fabricatus  in  alta  sede  locasse.” 

As  if  the  Greek,  -k  apu  Xikvu),  were  not  sufficiently  implied  by  “parvus,"  and  C(  infirmis  manibus." 

(45)  The  line  appears  divided  thus,  in  our  ancient  MS. ;  whence  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
writer  of  it  did  not  very  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  his  author  : 

“  Haec  genus  adle  uum  nixide  lapsare  sedit.” 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  MSS.  existing,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Virgil  in  large  capitals,  No. 
3867,  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  it  the  authors  of  the  “  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,”  (tom.iii. 
p.  61), notice  the  words,  “  certare  solebant,"  cut  in  pieces,  by  points,  in  the  same  strange  manner 
“  certa.  res.  olebant.” 

(46)  “  hesit,"  without  the  diphthong  j  and  yet,  at  v.  1 6,  we  have  “  haeret." 

(47)  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  Jamqae,”  instead  of  “  Namgue  "  and  so  has  the  MS.  at 
Leyden.  But  “  Namque  "  is  better.  Aratus  says,  r/roi  yap. 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 
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ANC.  MS. 

Quae  uolat,  et  serpens  geminis  secat  aera1  pinnis 
Altera  pars  huic  opscura  est  et  luminis  expers  : 

50  Altera  nec  paruis,  nec  claris  lucibus  ardet, 

Sed  mediocre  iacit  quatiens  e  corpore  lumen. 

1  era 

Haec  dextram2  Cephei  dextro  pede  pellere  palmam 
Gestit ;  iam  uero  clinata  est  ungula  uemens 

2  dextrim 

Fords  Eqm,3  propter  pinnati  corporis  alam. 

3  Foris  eque 

( Aquarius.) 

COTT.  MS. 

a  55  Ipse  autem  labens  multis  Equus  4  ille  tenetur 

Piscibus  :  huic  ceruix  dextra  mulcetur  Aquari. 

4  acquits 

Serius  haec  obitus  term 5  uisit  Equi  uis, 

Quam  gelidum  ualido  de  corpore  frigus  anhelans 

5  terrae 

(48)  The  latter  part  of  the  line  appears  thus  in  our  ancient  MS.  geminisse  catera  pinnis ,”  the 
words  not  being  properly  divided.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  pennis,”  according  to  present 
usage.  But  “  pinnis  ”  is  the  most  ancient  orthography  3  and  the  word  so  spelt  recurring  several 
times  in  our  MS.  is  among  the  proofs  of  its  antiquity.  This  word,  and  its  derivatives,  are  also  written 
in  this  ancient  manner  with  an  i,  in  the  celebrated  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil,  before-mentioned. 

(49)  “  Opscura ,”  for  “  obscura.”  The  ancients  often  substituted  the  p  for  the  b,  especially  be¬ 
fore  a  hard  s,  as  in  “  obscura,"  “  observari,"  &c.  or  before  1 3  and  the  change  has  been  consecrated 
by  grammar,  as  in  scribo,  scripsi,  scriptum ;  nubo,  nupsi,  nupturn ,  &c.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have 
“  obscura .” 

(52)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  dextrim." 

(53)  Both  the  old  Saxon  copyists,  ignorant  of  the  justifiable  contraction  used  in  the  last  word, 
have  written  “  vehemens .”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Horace,  like  Cicero,  wrote  : 

“  Vemens  et  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amnis,” 
and  not  “  vehemens  et  liquidus  a  spondee,  and  notan  anapest,  being  here  required. 

(54)  “  Foris  eque ,”  in  our  ancient  MS. :  the  t,  omitted  by  mistake,  was  added  at  top  by  the 
person  who  in  early  times  corrected  it.  Here,  again,  we  have  “  pinnati,  which  in  both  the  Saxon 
copies  is  altered  to  “  pennati.” 

a  A  leaf  being  here  wanting  in  the  ancient  MS.  we  must  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  best  way 
we  can,  by  reference  to  the  two  Saxon  copies,  more  especially  the  Cottonian. 

(57)  In  this  verse,  Aldus  has  “  equinis."  Grotius,  however,  ingeniously  hit  upon  the  true  read¬ 
ing,  “  equi  vis,”  notwithstanding  the  Leyden  MS.,  which  he  used,  had  “  terrae  pervisit  equinis. 
The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “pervisit.” 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus , 


(  Capricornus.) 

Corpore  semifero  magno  Capricornus  in  orbe  : 

60  Quem  cum  perpetuo  uestiuit  lumine  Titan, 

Brumali  flectens  contorquet  tempore  currum. 

Hoc  caue  te  in  pontum  studeas  cominittere  mense ; 

Nam  non  longincum  spatium  labere 1  diurnum, 

Non  hiberna  cito  uoluetur  curriculo  nox  : 

65  Humida  non  sese  uestris  aurora  querellis 
Otius  ostendit  clari  prenuntia  solis  ; 

At  ualidis  aequor  pulsabit  uiribus  Auster : 

Turn  fissum  tremulo  quatietur  frigore  corpus. 

Sed  tamen  anni  iam  labuntur  tempore  toto, 

70  Ne  cui  signorum  cedunt,  neque  flamina  uitant, 

Nec  metuunt  canos  minitanti  murmure  fluctus.b 

(Sagittarius.)  anc.  ms. 

Atque  etiam  super  hoc,2  naui  pelagoque  uagator3  2superos  3  vagato 

(61)  Turnebus  and  Grotius  restored  this  line.  The  former,  in  company  with  Morel,  gave 
"  contorquet,'  instead  of  "  cum  torquet and  Grotius  changed  “  cursum"  into  “  currum,"  in  perfect 
agreement  with  our  Cottonian  MS.  The  other  Saxon  copy  has  “  Brufnali,"  and  “  cum  torquet." 

(62)  We  doubt  not  that  our  ancient  MS.  read  “  conmittere." 

(63)  The  Cottonian  MS.  has  “  habere instead  of  “  labere,”  which  may  be  considered  as  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  The  Harl.  Saxon  copy  has  “  longinquum but  the  Cottonian  has  the  archaism  f‘  lon¬ 
gincum,''  which  was  doubtless  the  reading  of  our  ancient  MS.  Most  or  all  of  the  MSS.  hitherto 
known  appear  to  have  had  “  longe  cum,  which  editors  have  changed  into  “  longinquum." 

(65)  u  Querellis ,”  instead  of  “  querelis."  Gruterus,  Fabrettns,  and  Aldus  Manutius  have  many 
proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  this  orthography ;  as  appears  from  Facciolati’s  Lexicon.  It  is  indeed  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  querelis .” 

(66)  Bulile  has  “  Ocyus  ostendet,"  &  c.  Both  our  Saxon  MSS.  have  “ostendit and  “prenun¬ 
tia  "  without  the  diphthong. 

b  Although  the  leaf  immediately  following,  containing  the  constellations  Sagittarius  and  Sagitta, 
is  not  wanting  in  our  ancient  MS.  j  the  writing  under  those  figures  is  so  obliterated  as  to  be  ille¬ 
gible  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  that  under  Aquila,  which  succeeds  them  ;  and  we  must  therefore 
still  have  recourse  to  the  two  Saxon  copies. 

(72)  Although  this  page  of  our  ancient  MS.  is  almost  entirely  effaced,  the  word  “  superos," 
instead  of  “super  Aoc,”  is  discernible.  The  Cottonian  MS.  has  “  aetiam and  both  it  and  the 


COTT.  MS. 


1  habere 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2  d  or  M  century. 

Mense,  Sagittipotens  solis  cum  sustinet  orbem  : 
Nam  iam  cum  minus  exiguo  lux  tempore  presto  est, 
75  Hoc  signum  ueniens  poterunt  praenoscere  nautae  ; 
Iam  prope  praecipitante  licebit  uisere  nocti, 

Ut  sese  ostendens  ostendat  Scorpius  alte, 

Posteriore  trahens  flexum  ui  corporis  arcum. 

Iam  super  liunc  cernes  Arc^i 1  caput  esse  minoris, 

80  Et  magis  erectuin  ad  summurn  uersarier  orbem. 
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COTT.  MS. 


Arci 


Turn  sese  Orion  toto  iam  corpore  condet 

Extrema  prope  nocte,  et  Cepheus  conditor  alte2  2  Caepheus  conditor 
Lumborum  tenus  a  prima  depulsus  ad  umbras.  [altse 


(Sagitta.) 

Hie  m/ssore  3  uacans  fulgens  iacet  una  Sagitta, 
85  Quam  propter  nitens  pinna  4  conuoluitur  ales  : 
Haec  clinata  magis  paulo  est  aquilonis  ad  auras. 


3  messore 
4  penna 


other  Saxon  MS.  have  “  vagatur,"  instead  of  “  vagator.”  The  ancient  MS.  appears  to  have  had 
“  vagato,”  which  the  original  corrector  of  it  changed  to  “  vagatur .” 

(76)  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  Jam,"  and  the  ancient  MS.  appears  to  have  had  the  same. 
The  common  reading  of  this  line  formerly  was  : 

“  Jam  prope  praecipiti  ante  licebit  visere  nocti.” 

Grotius  suggested  the  correcting  of  it  as  above  ;  save  that  he  changed  “  nocti"  into  “  nocte."  Never¬ 
theless,  the  supposition  that  “  nocti  ”  may  have  been  anciently  used  as  an  ablative,  seems  probable 
from  the  “  orbi  "  for  “  orbe,"  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  this  MS.  Grotius  styles  such  ablatives  as 
“  orbi,”  “  scriptura  antiqua.”  The  Cottonian  MS.  retains  “  nocti"  the  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  nocte.’ 

(77)  Mr.  Prevost,  following  Bulile,  suggests  “  emergens,"  instead  of  “  ostendens but  both  the 
Saxon  copies  have  e<  ostendens .” 

(79)  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “Jam,"  and  the  ancient  MS.  appears  to  have  had  the  same. 
The  Saxon  MSS.  have  both  “  arci,"  instead  of  “  arcti." 

(82)  The  Cottonian  MS.  has  11  conditor.”  “Alte”  was  suggested  by  Grotius  j  the  common 
reading  having  been  “  conditur  ante." 

(84)  This  reading  confirms  the  correction  of  Morel.  Before  his  time  the  adopted  line  was  : 
“  Hie  misso  revocans,”  &c.  Grotius  himself  gave  it  so  in  his  Syntagma  ;  although,  approv ing  of 
Morel’s  correction,  he  says  in  his  notes:  “  Non  dubium  est  legendum  :  missore  vacans.  Ihe  Cot¬ 
tonian  MS.  gives  erroneously  “messore,"  but  the  other  Saxon  copy  has  missore,  which  word  is 
also  discernible  in  our  ancient  MS. 

(85)  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “penna."  The  word  was  certainly  “pinna"  in  our  ancient  MS. 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 


( Aquila.) 

At  propter  se  Aquila  ardenti  cum  corpore  portat, 

Igniferum  mulcens  1  tremebundis  aethera  pinnis, 

Non  nimis  ingenti  cum  corpore,  sed  grave  mestis 
90  Ostendit  nautis,  perturbans  aequora,  signutn. 

(Delphinus.) 

Turn  magni  curuus  Capricorni  corpora  propter 
Delphinus  iacet,  haud  nimio  lustratus  nitore, 

Praeter  quadruplicis  Stellas  in  fronte  locatas, 

Quas  interuallum  binas  disterminat  unum  : 

95  Cetera  pars  late  tenui  2  cum  lumine  serpit. 

Illae  quae  fulgent  luces  ex  ore  corusco, 

Sunt  inter  partes  gelidas  Aquilonis  locatae,3 
Atque  inter  spatium  et  laeti  uestigia  solis. 

At  pars  inferior  Delfini  fusa  uidetur 

(88)  Before  the  time  of  Grotius  “  mulgens ,”  instead  of  “  mulcens was  the  received  reading ; 
which,  as  he  observed,  was  indefensible.  The  archaism,  “ pinnis,”  is  not  entirely  obliterated  in  our 
original  MS.  The  Saxon  copies  have  “  pennis.” 

(89)  This  reading,  adopted  by  Morel  and  Grotius,  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  two  MSS.  on  the 
continent :  all  the  others  have  “  non  minus,"  &c. 

(92)  The  Cottonian  MS.  has  "  haut,"  instead  of  “  haud." 

(93)  One  of  the  Saxon  MSS.  has  “  Propter,''  instead  of  “  Praeter."  “  Quadruplicis ,"  for  “ quad¬ 
ruples, "  in  this  verse,  is  according  to  the  most  ancient  orthography.  The  two  Saxon  MSS.  have 
also  “  quadruplicis." 

(95)  This  reading  of  our  ancient  MS.  save  that  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  have  “  tenul,"  instead  of 
£<  tenul,"  confirms  the  “  legendum”  of  the  learned  Grotius.  Both  the  Saxon  copyists  altered  the 
line  thus:  "  Caetera  pars  latet  et  nullo  cum  lumine  serpit.” 

Some  of  the  printed  editions,  with  still  less  regard  to  sense,  and  heedless  of  grammar  and  prosody, 
read  :  “  Csetera  pars  lata  nullum  cum  lumine  serpit.” 

(97)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  locatas." 

(99)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “Delfini:'’  and  yet  in  verse  92  we  read  “Delphinus."  Similar 
variations  of  orthography,  in  writing  the  same  word,  are  frequent  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  Virgil. 
Both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “  Delphini."  In  the  word  “fusa,"  in  the  ancient  MS.  the  traces  of  two 
obliterated  letters,  apparently  an  l  and  an  o,  are  to  be  perceived,  between  the  u  and  the  s.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  ancient  corrector  of  this  MS.  did  not  throughout  content  himself  with  mark¬ 
ing  erroneous  or  superfluous  letters  by  points  placed  over  or  underneath,  instead  of  rubbing  them  out. 


COTT.  MS. 

1  mulcis 

ANC.  MS. 

2  tenul 
3 locatas 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 
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100  Inter  Solis  iter,  simul  inter  flamina  uenti,  anc.  ms. 

Uiribus  erumpit  qua  summi  spiritus  At^stri.1  1  Astri 

(  Orion.) 

Exinde  Orion  obliquo  corpore  nitens, 

Inferiora  tenet  truculenti  corpora  Tauri : 

Quern  qui  suspitiens  in  caelum  nocte  serena  . 

105  Late  dispersum  non  uiderit,  aud  ita  uero 

Cetera2  se  speret  cognoscere  signa  potesse.  2  Ceteras  speret 


( Syi'ius.) 

Namque  pedes  subter  rutilo  cum  lumine  claret3  3  clare 

Feruidus  ille  canis  stellarum  luce  refulg'ens. 

Hunc  tegit  obscurus  subter  praecordia  uesper  ; 

110  Et  uero  toto  spirans  de  corpore  flammam 
Aestiferos  ualidis  erumpit  flatibus  ignes, 

Totus  ab  ore  micans  iacitur  mortalibus  ardor. 

Hie  ubi  se  pariter  cum  sole  in  lumina  caeli 
Extulit,  baud  patitur  foliorum  tegmine  frustra 
115  Suspensos  animos  arbusta  ornata  tenere  : 

Nam  quorum  stirpis  tellus  amplexa  prehendit, 


(101)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  astri,"  which  is  corrected,  “  austri,”  in  both  the  Saxon  copies. 

(104)  In  our  ancient  MS.  “  suspiciens’’  is  written  with  a  t ;  indeed,  the  t  is  often  used  in  our 
MS.  instead  of  the  c,  in  words  of  similar  termination. 

(105)  Instead  of  aud  ita,"  (the  first  word  being  written  without  the  h  in  our  ancient  MS.)  all 
the  MSS.  known  to  previous  editors  are  said  to  have  “  abdita,”  a  reading  out  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  sense.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  ‘‘baud  ita." 

(106)  The  ancient  MS.  reads,  ceteras  speret,  ’  &c.  the  e  in  se  having  been  left  out,  or  perhaps 
obliterated  :  both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “  cetera  se  speret,"  &c. 

(107)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  clare,"  and  so  has  the  Cottonian  MS.  The  other  Saxon  copy 

has  “  clarec." 

(108)  The  two  last  words  in  this  line  read,  “  lucere  fulgens,"  in  our  ancient  MS. 

(114)  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  filiorum,"  instead  of  “  foliorum .” 

(1 1G)  “Stirpis,"  for  “stirpes,"  another  instance  of  is  long,  for  es.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  also 
have  “stirpis."  The  word  “  tellus"  appears  originally  to  have  been  written  “  stellus  "  in  our  ancient 
MS.  and  the  s  to  have  been  afterw  ards  rubbed  out. 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 


ANC.  MS. 

1  flamina 


Haec  augens  anima  uitali  flamine1  mulcet : 

Ad  quorum  nequeunt  radices  findere  terras, 

Denuda^  2  foliis  ramos,  et  cortice  truncos.  2  Denuda 

(Lepus.) 

120  Hunc  propter  subterque  pedes,  quos  diximus,  ante 

Orionis  iacet  leuipes  Lepus  :  hie /ugit,3  ictus  3  leuipedes  .  .  eugit 
Horrificos  inetuens  rostri  tremebundus  acuti, 

Nam  Canis  infesto  sequitur  uestigia  cursu, 

Praecipitantem  agitans  :  oriens  iam  denique  paulo, 

125  Curriculum  numquam  defesso  corpore  sedans. 

(Argo.) 

At  Canis  ad  caudam  Serpens  prolabitur  Argo 
Conuexam  prae  se  portans  cum  lumine  puppim  : 

Non  aliae  naues  ut  in  alto  ponere  4  proras  4pondere 

Ante  solent,  rostro  Neptunia  prata  secantes  ; 

130  Sed  conuexa  retro  caeli  se  per  loca  portat 
Sicuti  cum  coeptant  tutos  contingere  portos, 

Obuertunt  nauem  magno  cum  pondere  nautae 
Aduersam  que  trahunt  obtata  ad  littora  puppim  : 

Sic  conuersa  uetus  super  aethera  uertitur  Argo, 

135  Atque  usque  a  prora  ad  celsurn  5  sine  lumine  malum,  5  caeli  sum 

(117)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  l‘Jlamina .” 

(1  19)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  Denuda .” 

(120)  Both  the  Saxon  copies  have,  “  Hanc  propter,”  &c. 

(121)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  leuipedes  lepus,”  and  “  eugit,”  instead  of  “  fug  it.”  The  two  Saxon 
MSS.  instead  of  <l  fugit”  have  “  quoq.”  The  “  eugit,”  in  the  ancient  MS.  may,  I  think,  reasonably 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  this  MS.  to  have  been  copied,  by  a  person  not  very  well  versed  in 
Latin  poetry,  from  one  written  entirely  in  capitals  j  where  an  f  might  readily  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  e. 

(125)  The  ancient  MS,  has  “  numquam instead  of  “  nunquam” 

(128)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “ pondere.” 

(135)  The  a  before  prora  is  wanting  in  all  the  three  MSS.  Instead  of  “  ad  celsum  sine,"  &c. 
the  ancient  MS.  has  “  ad  caeli  sum  sine,  Sec.  The  two  Saxon  copies  have  the  line  thus  : 

“  Atque  usque  proram  ac  caeli  summum  sine  lumine  malum.” 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3 d  century . 

A  malo  ad  puppim  clara  cam  luce  uidetur. 

Inde  gubernaclum  disperse)  lumine  fulgens, 

Clari  posteriora  canis  uestigia  fangit.1  1  candit 

(  Coetus.) 

Exin  semotam  procul  in  tutoque  locatam 
140  Andromedam  tarnen  explorans  fera  querere  Pistrix 

Pergit  et  usque  sitam  ualidas  Aquilonis  ad  auras  2  2  aures 

Caerula  uestigat,  finita  in  partibus  austri 

Hanc  Anes  3  tegit,  et  squamoso  corpore  Pisces  3  aues 

Fluminis  zrclustri  tangentem  corpore  ripas. 

(Eridanus.) 

145  Namque  etiam  Eridanum  cernes  in  parte  locatum 
Caeli,  funestum  magnis  cum  uiribus  amnem, 

Quern  lacrimis  mestae  Phaethontis  sepe  sorores 
Sparserunt,  letum  merenti  uoce  canentes. 

Hunc  Orionis  sub  leua  cernere  planta 
150  Serpentem  poteris  :  proceraque  uincla  uidebis 

(138)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  candit,"  instead  of  “  tangit the  Cottonian  MS.  has  “  candet,” 
and  the  other  Saxon  copy  has  “  clarent.” 

(141)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  ad  aures  ”  both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “  ad  auras.” 

(143)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “ Hanc  aves  tegit,”  & c.  the  Cottonian  has  “avis,”  and  the  other 
Saxon  copy  “  navis.”  Buhle  gives  the  line  as  above. 

(144)  “  Fluminis  ixlustri”  The  “  in  ”  is  omitted  in  the  ancient  MS.  Both  the  Saxon  copies 
have  “  illustri” 

In  another  place  (verse  254),  the  writers  of  these  two  MSS.  both  wrote  inlustria,  copying  what 
was  before  them  :  and  at  verse  213.  where  the  ancient  MS.  has  “  inlustrem,'  the  Harl.  Saxon  MS. 
has  “  illustrem,”  and  the  Cottonian  “  inlustrem.” 

(147)  In  this  line  we  have  “  lacrimis ,”  without  the  y.  Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,  says:  “  vete- 
res. .  . .  inscriptiones  plurimae  pro  hac  scriptione  ( lacrima ,  pro  lacryma )  stant. 

(148)  “  Letum,”  for  lethum”  Facciolati  observes: - “in  antiquis  libris  et  lapideis  monu- 

mentis  nulla  est  aspiratio  •,  testibus  Manutio  et  Cellario  in  orthographia.  It  is  worth  observing, 
that  the  word  is  so  spelt  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  ancient  Latin  Papyrus,  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
“  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quae  supersunt,”  (Neapoli  1809),  where  we  read:  “  Omne  vagabatur 
leti  genus”  The  two  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  loetum .”  All  three  have  “  merenti.” 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratns, 

Quae  retinen£  Pisces  caudarum  parte  locata,  anc.  ms. 

Flumine  inixta  retro  ad  Pistricis  terga  reuerti. 

Hac  una  Stella  nectuntur,  quam  iacit  ex  se 

Pistricis  spina  1  ualida  cum  luce  refulgens.  1  spinae 

155  Exinde  exiguae  tenui  cum  lumine  multae 

Inter  Pistricem  fusae  sparsaeque  2  uidentur,  2  quae 

Atque  gubernaclum  stellae,  quas  contigit  omnis 
Formidans  acrem3  morsu  Lepus  :  His  neque  nomen,  3  acram 

Nec  formam  ueteres  certam  statuisse  uidentur. 

160  Nam  quae  sideribus  claris  natura  poliuit, 

Et  uario  pinxit  distinguens  lumine  formas, 

Haec  ilia  astrorum  custos  ratione  notauit, 

Signaque  rfignauit  caelestia  nomine  uero  : 

Has  autem  quae  sunt  paruo  cum  lumine  uersae 
165  Consimilis  spetie  Stellas,  parilique  nitore, 

Non  potuit  nobis  nota  clarare  figura. 

(151)  The  last  letter  in  “  retinent,"  has  been  erased  and  changed  to  a  t  in  the  ancient  MS.  I 
suspect  it  to  have  been  originally  an  5. 

(153)  The  first  word  of  the  line  in  the  ancient  MS.  has  perhaps  originally  been  “  hanc but 
the  third  letter  has  been  erased,  and  an  e  inserted  in  its  place.  Both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “Haec." 

(154)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  spinae,”  the  Cottonian  MS.  has  “  spine,  and  the  other  has  “  spince.” 

(156)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  quae  the  two  Saxon  copies  have  “  que." 

(158)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  acram,”  the  two  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  acrem” 

(160)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  Nam  qua,”  the  letter  following  (probably  e)  having  been  erased, 
and  an  s  inserted  in  its  place.  Both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “  quas.” 

(162)  The  ends  of  the  twro  first  words  are  erased  in  the  ancient  MS.  Both  the  Saxon  copies 

have  “  Has  ille.”  The  ancient  MS.  instead  of  0  in  “  notavit,”  has  originally  had  some  other  letter, 

perhaps  an  a,  which  has  been  rubbed  out,  and  the  0  substituted  ■,  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  f<  notavit.” 

( 1 63)  The  d  in  “  dignavit”  (if  indeed  we  are  correct  in  our  suspicions  that  that  was  the  original 
word)  has  been  erased  in  the  ancient  MS.  and  an  s  substituted.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  sig- 
navit,”  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Buhle. 

(164)  The  end  of  the  last  word  has  been  erased  in  the  ancient  MS.  and  the  w'hole  changed  to 
“  uelquae  ”  which  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Saxon  copies. 

(165)  “  Consimilis  speti. . ,”  in  the  ancient  MS.  the  end  of  the  latter  word  being  erased.  Con¬ 
similis,  for  consimiles,  is  according  to  the  ancient  orthography.  Both  the  Saxon  copies  have,  “  Con- 

similes  specie” 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2d  or  3d  century. 
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(Piscis.)  ANC.  MS. 

Exindc  australem  soliti  quem  dicere  Piscern 
Uoluitur  inferior  Capricorno  uersus  ad  austrum, 

Pistricem  opseruans,  procul  illis  piscibus  herens. 

170  Et  prope  conspicies  expertis  nominis  onmis 

Inter  Pistricem,  et  Piscern  quem  diximus  austri, 

Stellas  sub  pedibus  stratas  radiantis  Aquari. 

Propter  Aquarius  obscurum  dextra  rigat  amnem ; 

Exiguo  qui  stellarum  candore  nitescit. 

175  E  multis  tamen  his  duo  late  lumina  fulgent ; 

Unum  sub  magnis  pedibus  cernetur  Aquari, 

Quod  superest  gelido  delapsum  flumine  fontis, 

Spinigeram  supter  caudam  Pistricis  adhesit : 

Hae  tenues  stellae  perhibentur  nomine  Aquari. 

180  Hie  aliae  uolitant  paruo  cum  lumine  clare, 

Atque  priori  pedum  subeunt1  uestigia  magni  1  subsunt 

Arquitenentis  et  opscurae  sine  nomine  cedunt. 

( 1G9)  “  Opservans,"  for  “  observans ,”  p  for  b,  as  in  a  word  noticed  in  the  49th  line.  In  this 

and  other  similar  instances  where  the  p  is  used  for  b  before  a  hard  consonant  in  our  ancient  MS.  the 
Saxon  copyists  have  altered  the  word  according  to  modern  usage.  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “herens," 
without  the  a. 

(170)  “  Expertis. ...  onviis,"  for  “  expertes. . . .  omnes,"  is  for  es,  as  before.  Both  the  Saxon 

MSS.  have  the  same. 

(  1  78)  “  Supter for  “  sub  ter."  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  et  subter." 

(179)  This  line  confirms  the  correction  of  Morel  and  Grotius.  In  some  MSS.  the  readings  were  : 

‘‘  Et  tenues  stellae,"  and  “  Etenus  stellae” 

(181 )  The  a  in  “  priora  "  is  added,  in  the  ancient  MS.,  by  the  person  who  in  early  times  cor¬ 
rected  it.  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “subsunt,"  instead  of  “  subeunt." 

(182)  Our  ancient  MS.  gives  constantly  “  Arquitenens,"  which  was  the  orthography  of  the  oldest 
poets,  as  Nsevius,  quoted  by  Macrobius,  Lucretius,  &c.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero,  who  was 
so  well  read  in  the  old  poets  of  his  country,  wrote  the  word  as  we  have  it  in  our  ancient  MS.  and, 
indeed,  as  this  translation  was  a  work  of  his  early  youth,  (for  in  his  “  De  Natura  Deorum  ”  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  then  “  admoduin  adolescentulus”)  we  may  conclude  that  the  old  orthography  was  at 
that  time  in  vogue.  In  this  line  we  have  also  lt  opscurae ,”  for  “  obscurae,'  (it  is  written  with  the 
b  in  both  the  Saxon  copies)  ;  also  “cedunt,"  the  very  reading  of  Grotius,  instead  of  the  “  condunt 
of  previous  editions. 

VOL.  XXVI.  2  c 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 


(Ara.J 

Inde  Nepae  1  cernes  propter  fulgentis  acumen 
Aram,  quam  flatu  permulcet  spiritus  austri, 

185  Exiguo  superum  quae  lumina  tempore2  tranat: 
Nam  procul  Arcturo  est  aduersa  parte  3  locata. 
Arcturo  magnum  spatium  supero  dedit,  orbem 
Juppiter  hie4  paruum  inferior/  in  parte  locauit. 
Haec  5  tamen  aeterno  inuisens  loca  curriculo  nox, 
1 90  Signa  dedit  nautis,  cuncti  quae  6  noscere  possent, 
Conmiserans  hominum  metuendos  undique  casus. 
Nam  cum  fulgentem  cernes  sine  nubibus  atris 
Aram  sub  media  caeli  regione  locatam, 

A  summa  parte  opscura  caligine  tectam, 

195  Turn  ualidis  fugito  deuitans  uiribus  austrum  ; 
Quern  si  prospiciens  uitaueris,  omnia  caute 
Armamenta  locans  tuto  labere  per  undas. 

Sin  grauis  incident  uehementi  flamine  uentus 
Perfringet  celsos  defixo  robore  malos, 

200  Ut  res  nulla  feras  possit  mulcere  procellas, 


ANC.  MS_ 
*nepe 

2  lumine  tempora 
3  de  parte 

4huic 

5  Hie 

6  que 


(185)  Here,  in  all  the  three  MSS.,  we  have  erroneously  “  lumine  ”  for  “ lumina ,”  and  “  tempora," 
instead  of  “  tempore .”  In  other  respects  the  line  confirms  the  correction  of  Turnebus,  adopted  by 
the  modern  editors.  “  Limina  ”  was  the  previous  reading. 

(186)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  adversa  de  parte." 

(187-8)  Again,  the  very  reading  suggested  by  the  sagacious  and  learned  Grotius  ;  if  we  except 
“  supero,"  for  “  supera  j"  though,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  when  the  MSS.  he  knew  of  were 
not  in  favour  of  his  corrections,  he  preserved  the  old  reading  “  hunc  parvum,"  in  his  text.  All  the 
three  MSS.  have  “  huic  paruum."  We  should  observe,  that  the  m,  in  “orbem"  has  been  inconsi¬ 
derately  erased  in  the  ancient  MS.  and  that  the  two  Saxon  copies,  have  “  orbe." 

(189)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  Hie  tamen." 

(190)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  que"  without  the  a:  the  two  Saxon  MSS.  have  a  mark  under  the 
e,  denoting  the  diphthong. 

(191)  “  Conmiserans,"  for  “  commisserans." 

(194)  “  Opscura,"  again,  for  “  obscura  ." 


The  two  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  obscura.' 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2d  or  3d  century. 

Ni  parte  ex  Aquilonis  opacain  pellere  iiubem 
Coeperit  et  subitis  1  auris  diduxerit  Ara. 
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ANC.  MS. 

1  subditis 
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(  Centaurus.) 

Sin  umeros  medio  in  caelo  Centaurus  habebit, 
Ipseque  caerulea  contectus  nube  feretur, 

Atque  Aram  tenui  caligans  uestiet2  umbra,  2 

At  signorum  obitu?rc 3  uis  est  metuenda  fauoni. 

Ille  autem  Centaurus  in  alta  sede  locatus, 

Qua4  sese  clare  conlucens  Scorpios  infert, 

Haec  subter  partem  perportans  5  ipse  uirilem 
Cedit,  equi  partis  properaws6  coniungere  Chelis. 

Hie  dextram  porgens,  quadripes  qua  uasta  tenetur, 


anna  .  .  uestigiet 

3  obitu 

4  Quae 
5  perpotans 

6  properat 


(202)  The  ancient  MS.  has  had  “  subditis,"  instead  of  “subitis;"  but  the  d  is  erased.  Both 
the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  subitis. 

(203)  Again,  “  umeros,"  without  the  h  in  our  early  MS.,  for  the  two  Saxon  copies  have  “  hume- 
ros .”  It  was  very  much  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  drop  the  h.  H.  Stephanus  says,  in  his 
Lexicon,  that  on  the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians  they  wrote  “abet  sedem,"  for  “  habet  sedem 
and  we  have  an  instance  of  it,  in  Arringhi’s  “  Roma  Subterranea." 

Quinctilian  also,  (lib.  i.  cap.  5),  bears  testimony  to  the  frequent  omission  of  this  letter  by  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  “  Parcissime  e&  (littera  h )  veteris  usi,  etiam  in  vocalibus,  cum  aedos,  ircos,  dicebant.”  Again ; 
Cassiodorus  says,  in  his  valuable  treatise  “  de  Orthographia “  Omnis  vocalis  m  sequente  leniter 
enunciatur,  ut. .  . .  umor,  umerus,  umus,  et  quicquid  ab  his  fit.”  The  dropping  of  the  h  in  “  hume- 
ros,"  is  peculiarly  justified  by  etymology  ;  the  Greek  &gos  having  the  soft  aspiration.  Hence  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  the  h  is  omitted  in  this  word,  with  scarce  any  exception,  throughout  the  MS. 

(205)  Here  we  have  two  gross  errors  in  our  ancient  MS.,  “  arma  ’’  for  “  aram,  and  “  vestigiet  ” 
for  “  vestiet,”  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  copyist.  These  and 
similar  blunders,  however,  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  good  readings,  when  we  find  them  ; 
as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  these  latter  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  scribe.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS. 
have  “  aram  but  one  of  them,  the  Cottonian,  has  retained  “  vestigiet.  ' 

(206)  "  At,"  for  “ad"  in  the  same  line,  the  ancient  MS.  and  the  Harleian  Saxon  MS.  have 
“  obitu;'  the  Cottonian  has  “  obitus." 

(208)  “ Conlucens ,”  for  “  collucens.” 

(210)  “  Partis,"  for  “partes"  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  the  same;  but  the  Cottonian  has 
“partes"  In  the  same  line,  all  the  three  MSS.  have  “properat." 

(211)  The  ancient  MS.  has  quadripes,"  and  so  has  the  Cottonian  MS.  The  other  Saxon  copy 
has  “  quadrupes.” 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 

Quam  nemo  certo  donauit  nomine  Graium, 

Tendit  et  inlustrem  truculentus  cedit  ad  Ar am. 


ANC.  MS. 


(Hydra.) 


Hie  sese  infernis  e  partibus  erigit  Idra 


215  Praecipiti  lapsu,  flexo  cum  1  corpore  Serpens. 

Haec  caput  atcpie  oculos  torquens  a d2  terga  Nepai, 


qum 


Conuexoque  sinu  subiens  inferna  Leonis, 

Centaurum  leui  contingit  lubrica  cauda, 

(213)  “  Inlustrem ,”  for  illustrem.  The  Harl.  MS.  has  “  illustrem but  the  Cottonian  copies 
the  old  orthography :  as  it  does,  indeed,  in  most  of  these  compound  words,  throughout  the  poem. 

(214)  The  s,  in  “  infernis,"  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  MS. ;  but  both  the  Saxon  copies  have  it. 
This  line  certainly  runs  smoother  with  the  preposition  e,  than  with  the  de  of  some  of  the  editions. 
Some  MSS.  appear  to  have  had  a,  which  is  less  proper.  The  Leyden  MS.,  not  disapproved,  though 
not  followed  by  Grotius,  had  e. 

In  this  line  we  also  read  “  Idra ”  for  “  Hydra.  The  frequent  omission  of  the  h  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  this  MS.  As  for  the  i,  instead  of  the  y,  wre 
read  in  the  Lexicon  of  Stephauus :  “  Latini  veteres  ab  hfic  Graecorum  vocali  abstinebant :  dixerunt 
enim  vel  cum  i,  silva,  silvanus ;  vel  cum  u,  nt  Burrhum,  Bruges,  i.  e.  Pyrrhum,  Phryges .”  The  Harl. 
Saxon  MS.  has  “  Hydra the  Cottonian  “Idra,”  like  the  ancient  MS.  The  y  came  much  into 
fashion  afterwards.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  the  celebrated  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil 
was  corrected,  as  has  been  said,  by  Turcius  Rufius  Apronianus :  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  numerous  cases  he  converted  the  i  into  y.  See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  Foggini’s  edition  of 
this  manuscript,  printed  at  Florence  in  1741. 

(215)  In  this  verse,  the  ancient  MS.  has  “  qum”  for  “cum;'  which  the  two  Saxon  MSS.  have 
altered  to  “  cum.”  We  have  several  instances  of  the  q,  used  instead  of  c,  in  Gruterus’s  Inscriptions  ; 
as  in  tom.  i.  p.  202,  where  we  read  “ pe qudes,”  for  “pecudes,”  and  several  times  “ pequnia”  for  “ pe- 
cunia  ”  and  at  p.  205,  where  we  find,  “  pequsque”  instead  of  “  pecusque.” 

(216)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  a  terga both  the  Saxon  copies  have  “  ad  terga.” 

(218)  All  the  editions,  and  the  MSS.  hitherto  known,  the  Leyden  MS.  excepted,  read  “  leni, 
instead  of  “  levi which  last  epithet  is  certainly  more  applicable,  than  the  other,  to  a  hard  and  scaly 
substance  like  that  of  the  tail  of  the  Hydra.  Thus,  Virgil  has  : 

. “  Levi  de  marmore  tota 

Saxa  ciet.” . 

And  “  Levibus  huic  hamis  consertam.” . 

And  Horace  :  ‘‘  Galeae  que  leves.” 

And  in  Valerius  Flaccus  we  find  : 


. .  . .  “  levique  manus  labuntur  ab  auro.” — Argonaut,  lib.  i.  v.  290. 


Lenis 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2d  or  3d  century . 

In  medioque  sinu  fulgens  Cretera  relucet 
220  Extremam  1  nitens  plumato  corpore  Coruus 
Rostro  tondit,  et  hie  geminis  est  ille  sub  ipsis, 

( Anti  cams.) 

Antecanem,  Graio  Procyon  qui  nomine  fertur. 

Haec  sunt  quae  uises  2  nocturno  tempore  signa,  2  uisens 

Legitimo  cernens  caeli  lustrantia  cursu, 

225  Aeternumque  uolews  3  mundi  pernoscere  motum.  3  uoles 

Lenis  is  applied  to  very  different  substances ;  such  as  the  water :  also  to  the  wind,  sound,  &c. 
Therefore  Virgil  says  :  . . . .  “  leni  fluit  aginine  Tybris.” 

. .  . . (<  sic  leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento.” 

“  Lenibus  horrescunt  flabris  . 

....  “  lenis  crepitans  vocat  Auster  in  altum.” 

And  Horace  :  . . . .  “  leni  fuit  Austro 

Captus  ”. . . . 

And  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  one  of  his  best  lines : 

“  Nox  erat  et  leni  crepitabant  aequora  sulco.” 

And  in  another :  . .  . .  “  leni  modulatur  carmen  avena.” 

where  leni  is  applied  to  the  sound,  not  to  the  hard  substance  of  the  reed.  And  again  : 

“  Lenibus  alludit  flabris  levis  Auster.” 

From  these  quotations  the  excellence  of  levi  cauda  (hydrae)  is  evident.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  edition  we  know  of  -,  not  even  in  that  of  Grotius,  who  nevertheless  had 
the  use  of  the  Leyden  MS.  The  German  editor,  Buhle,  contents  himself  with  saying  :  “  Melius  for- 
sitan  levi,"  but  did  not  admit  it  in  his  text ;  perhaps  because  there  was  only  known  one  MS.  in  favour 
of  the  reading :  now,  happily,  we  have  three  others. 

(219)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  cretera,"  and  so  the  word  is  spelt  in  verse  387.  Both  the  Saxon 
copies  have  “  crateral' 

(220)  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  Extrema." 

(223,  4,  5)  These  three  lines  stand  thus  in  our  ancient  MS.  and  in  the  Saxon  copy  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection.  All  the  three  MSS.  have  “  visens,"  and  "  cernens,”  and  the  Cottonian  MS.  has 
also  “  volens.” 

“  Haec  sunt  quae  uisens  nocturno  tempore  signa. 

Legitimo  cernens  caeli  lustrantia  cursu, 

Aeternumque  uoles  mundi  pernoscere  motum.” 

The  last  verse  is  given  by  Aldus,  as  it  is  here  placed  but  is  omitted  by  Morell  and  some  other 
editors  j  either  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  they  found  in  making  sense  of  it,  or  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  censors  of  the  press,  it  might  be  supposed  to  imply  the  motion  of  our  globe,  as 


ANC.  MS. 

1  extrema 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 


ANC.  MS. 

Nam  quae  per  bis  sex1  signorum  labier  orbem  1  bis  ex 

Quinque  solent  stellae,  simili  ratione  notari 
Non  possunt ;  quza  quae  faciunt  uestigia  cursu 
Non  eodem2  semper  spatio  protrita  teruntur :  2  eadem 

230  Sic  malunt  errare  uagae  per  nubila  caeli, 

Atque  suos  3  uario  motu  metirier  orbes.  3  suo 

Hae  faciunt  magnos  longinqui  temporis  annos, 

Cum  redeunt  ad  idem  caeli  sub  tegmine  signum  : 

well  as  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  surround  it ;  a  doctrine  then  considered  at  variance  with  the 
true  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Prevost,  upon  the  passage  being  first  shewn  to  him,  immediately  suggested  the  following 
transposition  and  alteration  of  the  last  line ;  which  he  afterwards  found  had  been  also  thought  of  by 
Grotius  ;  and,  indeed,  the  lines  are  placed  in  this  order,  in  the  edition  of  Buhle. 

“  Haec  sunt  quae  visens  nocturno  tempore  signa, 

Aeternum  que  volens  mundi  pernoscere  motum, 

Legitimo  cernes  caeli  lustrantia  cursu.” 

But  had  Grotius  known  of  three  MSS.  all  having  the  rare  verse,  “  Aeternumque,"  &c.  in  the  same 
place  it  occupies  in  the  Aldine  edition,  he  would  perhaps  have  sought  out  some  other  means  of  rec¬ 
tifying  the  passage  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  without  any  transposition,  it  might  stand  as  follows  5 
and  as  it  is  given  above  : 

“  Haec  sunt  quae  vises  nocturno  tempore  signa, 

Legitimo  cernens  caeli  lustrantia  cursu 
Aeternumque  volens  mundi  pernoscere  motum.’ 

Thus,  the  sense  is  rendered  perspicuous,  by  merely  taking  the  n  from  visens,  and  giving  it  to  voles ,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  solecism, “  voles  pernoscere,"  is  got  rid  of.  The  superiority  of  pernoscere,  as 
in  our  MS.  over  cognoscere,  which  has  been  the  more  common  reading,  is  evident.  Mr.  Prevost 
thinks  I  have  chanced  to  hit  upon  the  right  correction  of  this  passage.  In  support  of  vises,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  we  have  in  the  342d  line  : 

“  Ortus  signorum  nocturno  tempore  vises,” 

and  in  this  other  line  : 

“  Ac  si  nocturno  convises  tempore  caelum 

in  which  tw7o  passages,  Cicero  himself  appears  to  point  out  the  correction :  the  text  of  Aratus  tie  also 
finds  implies  the  same  order  in  the  lines  : 

Tavra  ice  Orii'itraio,  Trapep^opevwv  eviavruiv, 

'Elei'jjs  xaXtVwpci  *  ra  yap  kcil  icdvra  paX  av rws 
Ovpavu  ev  evaprjpev  ayaXpara  vvktos  iovarr)s. 

(229)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “eadem!'  See  Buhle's  note  upon  “teruntur-"  for  which  he  sub¬ 
stitutes  “feruntur." 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 

Quare  ego  nunc  nequeo  tortos  euoluere  cursus. 

235  Uerum  haec  quae  semper  certo  euoluuntur  in  orbe 
Fixa  simul,  magnos  edemus  gentibus  orbes. 

Quattuor  aeterno  lustrantes  lumine  mundum, 

Orbes  stelligeri  portantes  signa  feruntur, 

Amplexi  terras  caeli  sub  tegmine  fulti. 

240  E  quibus  annorum  uolitantia  lurnina  nosces, 

Quae  densis  distincta  licebit  cernere  signis. 

Turn  magnos  orbes  magno  cum  lumine  latos, 

Uinctos  inter  se,  et  nodis  caelestibus  aptos, 

Atque  pari  spatio  duo  cernes  esse  duobus. 

245  Ac  si  nocturno  conuises  tempore  caelum, 

(234)  Here  the  reading  of  Aldus  “quare,''  is  confirmed  3  whose  MS.  had  “  Quar."  Grotius 
approves  of  this  reading,  instead  of  the  common  one  “  quarurn and  in  his  note  on  this  line  men¬ 
tions  his  father’s  conjecture  that,  in  place  of  “totos,"  we  should  read  “tortos."  We  see  from  this 
MS.  that  the  idea  was  a  happy  one.  The  common  reading  of  the  line  had  been  : 

“  Quarurn  (or  quorum)  ego  nequeo  totos  evolvere  casus.” 
and  was  adopted  by  Grotius,  in  his  text  3  according  to  his  usual  custom,  when  he  had  not  what  he 
thought  sufficient  authority  in  favour  of  his  conjectural  amendments. 

(239)  Grotius  gives  “  Amplexi  terra,"  &c.  according  to  the  MSS.  known  to  him  ;  but  he  savs 
in  his  notes  :  “  Lege  terram,  vel  terras." . .  . .  Modern  editors  have  adopted  “  terram  "  but  “  ter¬ 
ras,"  as  in  our  MS.  is  better. 

(242)  So  is  the  Aldine  reading,  and  it  is  better  than  the  “  Turn  mvltos,"  of  the  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions.  Grotius,  though  he  adopted  ‘f  turn  multos,"  evidently  approved  the  Aldine  “  magnos,"  quoting 
in  support  of  it  this  other  line  of  the  poem  magnos  edemus  gentibus  orbeis.”  Besides,  the 

repetition  “  magnos. .  . .  magno,"  in  the  same  line  is  more  forcible  3  and,  indeed,  the  German  editor, 
Buhle,  taking  the  hint  of  Grotius,  adopted  *'  magnos." 

(245)  The  word  “  convises"  has  been  erroneously  changed  to  “  invises"  in  our  ancient  MS.  by 
the  individual  who,  in  early  times,  undertook  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  text,  a  task  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  not  very  competent.  f<  Invises"  is  also  the  reading  of  the  two  Saxon 
MSS.  and  is  one  among  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind,  that  they  were  copied  from  this,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  its  being  so  altered.  “  Convises”  was  thought  of  by  Grotius,  who  besides  suggested 
“  Et  si,"  or  “En  si,"  equivalent  to  our  “Ac  si,”  instead  of  “  Nec  si."  The  common  reading  was 
“  Nec  si  nocturno  cognoscens  tempore  caelum,”  and  so  the  verse  is  given  by  Grotius 3  though  in  his 
notes  he  says :  “  Pro  ‘  cognoscens ’  omnino  ‘  convisens  legendum  3  nam  visere  et  convisere  sunt 
verba  poetica  Ciceroniaua.”  Indeed,  we  have  elsewhere  : 

“  Et  loca  convisit  cauda  tenus  infera  Piscis.” 

Besides,  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  oxeii/a/xevw  of  Aratus. 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero’s  translation  of  Aratus , 

Cum  neque  caligans  detergit  sidera  liubes 
Nec  pleno  Stellas  superant 1  lumine  Luna, 

Uidisti  magnum  candentem  serpere  circum  : 

Lacteus  hie  nimio  fulgens  candore  notatur. 

250  Is  non  perpetuum  detexens  conficit  orbem  ; 

Sed  spatio  multum  superes£ :  2  praestare  duobus 
Dicitur  et  late  caeli  lustrare  cauernas 
Quorum  alter  tangens  Aquilonis  uer^itwr  auras, 

Ora  petens  geminorum  inlustria  :  turn  genus  ardens 
255  In  sese  retinens  aurigae3  portat  utrumque. 

Hune  supera  leua  Perseus  humeroque  sinistro 
Tangit,  ad  Andromedam4  hie  dextra  de  parte  tenetur ; 

Inponitque  pedes  duplices  Equus  et  simul  Ales 
Ponit  auis  caput  et  clinato  corpore  tergum  : 

260  Anguitenens  humeris  conititur  ille  recedens  : 

Austrum  consequitur  deuitans  corpore  Uirgo. 

Ut  uero  totum  spatium  conuestit  et  orbis 
Magnus  Leo,  et  claro  conlucens  lumine  Cancer, 

In  quo  consistens  conuertit  curriculum  sol 
265  Aestiuus,  medio  distinguens  corpore  cursus  : 

Hie  totus  medius  circo  disjungitur  ipse 

(247)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  super aret." 

(250)  This  verse,  in  all  the  editions,  except  the  Aldine,  which  has  “  his,'  begins:  “ Hie  non 
perpetuum ,”  &c.  Grotius  sagaciously  conjectured  “Is”  to  be  the  proper  reading;  as  we  have  it  in 
this  MS. 

(253)  The  word  “  tangens  ”  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  MS.  Perhaps  the  omission  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  oversight. 

(254)  Grotius,  in  his  notes,  suggests  this  reading;  though,  being  unsupported  by  MSS.  he,  in 
his  text,  gave  the  line  as  he  found  it,  thus  : 

“  Ora  petens  geminorum  illustratum  genus  ardens.” 

We  need  not  again  remark  upon  the  inlustria,  for  illustria. 

(257)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  Androme dan,”  the  Greek  accusative,  but  probably  by  a  mistake  of 
the  copyist,  as,  in  order  to  retain  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expunge  the  “  de.” 

(258)  The  “  et  ”  is  wanting  in  our  ancient  MS.  The  archaism  “  Inponit  ”  in  this  line,  is  copied 
in  the  Cottonian  MS.  but  the  wordis  written  “  imponit  ”  in  the  other  Saxon  MS. 

(266)  The  old  reading  was  “  disjungitur  ipso,”  &c.  from  which  no  plausible  sense  could  be  made. 
Grotius  suggested  “  iste,”  instead  of  “ipso.” 


ANC.  MS. 

1  superaret 


2  superes 


3  auriga 
4Andromedan 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3d  century. 

Pectoribus  ualidis,  atque  aluo  possidet  orbem. 

Hunc  octo  in  partes  diu/sum  1  noscere  circum 
Si  potes,  inuenies  supero  conuertier  orbe 
270  Quinque  pari  spatio  partis  tris  esse  relictas, 

Tempore  nocturno  quas  uis  inferna  frequentat. 

Alter  ab  infernis  austri  conuertitur  auris, 

*  Arquitenens  humeris  connittitur  ille  recedens, 

Distribuens  medium  subter  secat  hie  Capricorn um, 

Atque  pedes  gelidum  riuum  fundentis  Aquarii, 

275  Caeruleaeque  feram  caudam  Pistricis,  et  ilium 

Fulgentem  Leporem  ;  inde  pedes  Canis,  et  simul  ainplain 
Argolicam  retinet  claro  cum  lumine  nauem  ; 

Tergaque  Centauri,  atque  Nepai  portat  acumen  ; 

Inde  Sagittarii  deflexum  possidet2  arcuin.  2  posidet 

280  Hunc  a  clarisonis  auris  Aquilonis  ad  austrum 
Cedens  postremum  tangit  rota  feruida  Solis. 

Exinde  in  superas  brumali  tempore  flexu 
Se  recipit  sedes  ;  huic  orbi  quinque  tributae 
Nocturnae  partes,  supera  tres  luce  dicantur. 

285  Hosce  inter  mediam  partem  retinere  uidetur 
Tantus  quantus  erat  conlucens  lacteus  orbis, 

In  quo  autumnali,  atque  iterum  Sol  lumine  uerwo  3  3  uero 

(268)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  diuersum,”  and  so  have  the  two  copies.  Grotius  and  Buhle  have 
diuisum. 

(270)  “  Partis  tris,"  for  “ partes  tres,"  according  to  the  most  ancient  orthography. 

(272*)  This  line,  <(  Arqxiitenens  humeris,"  &c.  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  printed  editions, 
and  is  wanting,  we  may  conclude,  in  all  the  MSS.  hitherto  known.  And  although,  if  we  except  the 
first  word,  it  be  a  repetition  of  ver.  260,  it  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  very  appropriate.  It  is  le- 
markable  that  Buhle,  the  German  editor,  observes,  that  a  gap  has  been  suspected  in  this  place  by 
some  editors.  Connititur  is  here  spelt  with  a  double  t ;  but  in  v.  260  it  has  only  one. 

(281)  Before  Grotius,  “  condens,"  instead  of  “  cedens,  was  the  received  leading.  Grotius 
restored  “  cedens,"  as  he  had  before  given  “  cedit  ’  ’  for  “  condit,  as  already  mentioned,  guided  b\ 
the  irapep\6pievos  of  Aratus. 

(282)  The  “  in,"  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  is  omitted  in  our  ancient  MS. 

(286)  “  Conlucens,"  for  “  collucens." 

(287)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  lumine  uero,"  and  so  has  the  Cottonian  MS. 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero’s  translation  of  Aratus, 


Exaequat  spatium  lucis  cum  tempore  noctis. 
Hunc  retinercs  1  Aries  sublucet  corpore  toto, 

290  Atque  genuflexo  Taurus  connititur  ingens  : 

Orion  claro  contingens  corpore  fertur  : 

Hydra  tenet  flexu  Crateram,  Coruus  adhaeret ; 

Et  paucae  Chelis  stellae  :  simul  Anguitenentis 
Sunt  genua,  et  summi  Jouis  ales  nuntius  instat : 
295  Propter  equus  2  capite  et  cerui cum  lumine  tangit. 
Hosce  aequo  spatio  deuinctos  sustinet  axis, 

Per  medios  summo  caeli  de  uertice  tranans. 

Ille  autem  claro  quartus  cum  lumine  circus 
Partibus  extremis  extremos  continet  orb/s,3 
300  Et  simul  a  medio  media  de  parte  secatur,4 

Atque  oblicus  in  his  nitens  cum  lumine  fertur  : 
Ut  nemo  cui  sancta  manu  doctissima  Pallas 
Sollertem  ipsa  dedit  fabricae  rationibus  artem, 
Tam  tornare  cate  contortos  posset5  orbes. 


ANC.  MS. 

1  retinet  is 


2  aequus 


3  orbes 
4  sequatur 


5  posceret 


(295)  In  the  ancient  MS.,  instead  of  ‘f  Equus  ”  we  have  ‘‘  aequus  ,”  and  the  last  syllable  of  the 
last  word  but  two,  in  this  line,  has  been  erased  and  altered  to  “  cis." 

(300)  The  c  in  “  secatur,"  has  been  inserted  in  our  ancient  MS.  by  the  early  critic,  who  through¬ 
out  attempted  to  correct  its  errors.  It  was,  I  think,  originally  written  “  sequatur." 

(301)  “  Oblicus,"  for  “  obliquus.”  This  substitution  of  the  c  for  the  q,  is  very  ancient,  Ste- 
plianus  says :  ”  Literam  q  veteres  ignorabant;”  (he  must  mean  to  speak  of  a  period  very  remote 
indeed)  “  unde  locuntur  scribebant,  non  loquuntur ,  ut  testantur  vetustissimi  codices.  Item,  oblicum 
pro  obliquum"  &c.  One  of  the  Saxon  copies,  the  Harleian,  has  “  obliquus,"  according  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  orthography  ;  the  other  retains  “  oblicus"  We  have  in  the  sixty-third  line,  “  longincum,"  for 
“  longinquum,"  and,  elsewhere,  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind. 

(303)  “  Sollertem,"  for  “  solertem also  an  archaism  in  orthography;  and  copied  in  both  the 
Saxon  MSS.  Pompeius  Festus,  an  ancient  grammarian,  doubles  the  l  in  this  word :  he  wrote  a 
treatise  “De  verbis  priscis,”  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  the  an¬ 
cient  way  of  spelling  it.  We  learn  in  Facciolati’s  Dictionary,  that  Aldus  Manutius  and  Cellarius 
also  prefer  “sollertem." 

Aldus,  in  his  treatise  on  Orthography,  refers  to  a  MS.  Virgil  in  the  Vatican  (No.  3867)  written 
in  very  large  capitals,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  other,  in  proof  that 
the  ancients  wrote  “  sollers,"  instead  of  “  solers."  (Nouv.  Trait,  de  Diplom.  vol.  iii.  p.  61.) 

(304)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “posceret." 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2d  or  3d  century. 

305  Quam  sunt  in  caelo  diuino  lumine  flexi, 

Terram  cingentes,  ornantes  lumine  mundum, 

Culmine  transuerso  retinentes  sidera  fulta, 

Quattuor  hi  motu1  cuncti  uoluuntur  eodem  : 

Sed  tan  turn  supera  terras  semper  tenet  ille 
310  Curriculum  oblique  inflexus  tribus  orbibus  unus, 

Quantum  est  diuisus  Cancer  spatio  a  Capricorno  ; 

At  supter  terras  spatium  par  esse  necesse  est. 

Et  quantos  radios  iacimus  de  lumine  nostro, 

Quis  hunc  connixum  caeli  contingimus  orbcm, 

315  Sex  tantae  poterunt  sub  eum  succedere  partes, 

Bina  pari  spatio  caelestia  signa  tenentes. 

Zodiacum  hunc  Graeci  2  uocitant,  nostrique  Latini 
Orbem  signiferum  perhibebunt  nomine  ucro  ; 

Nam  gerit  hie  uoluens  bis  sex  ardentia  signa. 

320  Aestifer  est  pandens  feruentia  sidera  Cancer : 

Hunc  subter  fulgens  caedit  uis  torua  Leonis, 

Quem  rutilo  sequitur  conlucens  corpore  Uirgo  ; 

Exin  prosectae  claro  cum  lumine  Chelae  ; 

(308)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  hi  motus.” 

(309)  The  MS.  reads,  “  Sed  tantum  superat  erras the  first  letter  of  “terras,'  having  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  the  copyist  to  belong  to  the  preceding  word. 

(312)  “Supter,"  again,  for  “  subter,'  as  at  ver.  1/8. 

(314)  “  Quis  pro  queis  (vel  quibus)  apud  veteres,  says  a  critic,  and  indeedit  appears  to  claim 

the  same  antiquity  as  the  "  ques ”  of  Ennius  for  “  qui."  The  elder  Pliny,  alone,  we  believe,  retained 
that  old  form,  in  this  passage  :  “  Mille  sunt  arborum  usus,  sine  quis  vita  degi  non  possit. 

In  this  line  Grotius  restored  «  hunc,"  for  “  lunce,"  of  the  preceding  editions,  among  which  was  the 
Aldine ;  but  “  connixum"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  our  ancient  MS. ;  all  the  editions  having  ‘  con- 
vexum  “  connixum"  seems  more  proper  in  this  place,  and  more  poetical :  as  the  portion  of  the  sk\, 
which  is  seen  above  the  horizon,  has  the  appearance  of  resting  on  the  earth,  and  as  fabled  Atlas 
bore  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  Besides,  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  occasionally  uses 
the  same  word,  and  on  the  whole  it  sounds  more  genuine. 

(322)  “  Conlucens,"  for  “  collucens,"  as  before. 

(323)  “  Prosectae,"  in  this  line,  is  badly  changed  to  “ prolectae,"  in  the  two  Saxon  copies: 
« prosectae"  is,  we  think,  the  true  reading,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  peculiar  to  our  ancient  MS. 
After  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin,  the  fore-claws  of  the  Scorpion  rise  on  the  horizon,  and  are 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus , 

Ipsaque  consequitur  lucens  uis  magna  Nepai : 

325  Inde  Sagittipotens  dextra  flexum  tenet  arcum : 

Post  hunc  ore  fero  Capricornus  uadere  pergit : 

Humidus  inde  loci  conlucet  Aquarius  orbem. 

Exin  squamiferi  serpentes  ludere  Pisces, 

Quis  comes  est 1  Aries,  obscuro  luinine  labens 
330  Inflexoque  genu  prosecto  corpore  Taurus, 

Et  Gemini  clarum  iactantes  lucibus  ignem. 

Haec  Sol  aeterno  conuestit  lumine  lustrans, 

Annua  conficiens  uertentia  corpora  cursu. 

Hie  quantus  terris  consectus  pellitur  orbis, 

335  Tantumdein  pandens  supera  mortalibus  edit. 

Sex  omnes  semper  cedunt  labentia  nocte, 

Tot  caelum  rursus  fugientia  signa  reuisunt. 

Hoc  spatium  tranans  caecis  nox  conficit  umbris, 

Quod  supera  terras  prima  de  nocte  relictum  est, 

340  Signifero  ex  orbi  sex  signorum  ordine  fultum. 

then  apparently  “  prosectae,"  or  cut:  the  modern  correction,  " projectae,"  is  therefore  not  so  happy 
an  expression  We  shall  presently  find  the  same  word  applied  to  Taurus  (v.  330),  and  again  erro¬ 
neously  altered  by  the  Saxon  critics. 

(329)  “  Quis,"  for  “queis"  as  in  line  314. 

(330)  The  constellation  Taurus  here  presenting  only  the  fore- part  of  the  body,  "  prosecto  ”  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  genuine  reading  5  though  hitherto  it  has  not  been  suggested  by  any  editor  of  this  poem. 
See  our  note  on  v.  323. 

(337)  Here  we  have  the  suspected  “  rursus,"  of  Grotius.  The  old  insignificant  reading  was 
“  jussus,”  changed  by  some  into  “  jussu."  Turnebus  substituted  “  juxta,"  which  is  little  better. 
“  Rursus  ”  corresponds  to  the  Greek  a iet  of  Aratus,  meaning  continued  succession. 

(340)  In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  and  erroneous  separation  of  the  words  (of  which  instances 
have  been  before  given),  the  line  appears  thus  in  our  ancient  MS. : 

”  Signifero  exorbis  exsignorum  ordine  fultum. ” 

Grotius  has  :  “  Signifero  ex  orbi  ’st  et  signorum  ordine  fultum,” 

which  is  not  so  good  :  for,  as  at  all  times  six  of  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  are  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  “  sex  ”  ought  to  be  maintained.  This  reading  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  our  MS. 5  for  sex  ”  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions.  Here  we  must  also  observe,  “  orbi"  as  an  ablative,  which 
Grotius,  in  another  place,  terms  “scriptura  antiqua.”  The  two  Saxon  copies  have  also,  “ex  orbi" 
With  this  line,  the  larger  minuscule  writing  in  our  ancient  MS.  terminates  j  and  as  the  half  page 
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Quod  si  Solis  babes  tetros  cognoscere  cursus, 

Ortus  signorum  nocturno  tempore  uises  ; 

Nam  semper  signum  exoriens  Titan  traliit  unum. 
Sin  autem  officiens  signis  mons  obstruct  altus, 

345  Aut  adiment  lucem  caeca  caligine  nubes, 

Certas  ipse  notas  calido  de  tegmine  sumes, 

Ortus  atque  obitus  omnes  cognoscere  possis.1 
Quae  simul  existant2  cernes,  quae  tempore  eodem 
Praecipitent  obiturn  nocturno  tempore  nosces. 

350  lam  simul  ac  primo  ad  superos  se  tumble3  Cancer 
Extulit,  extemplo  caedit  delapsa  Corona, 

Et  loca  conuisit  cauda  tenus  infera  Piscis  : 
Dimidiam  retinet  stellis  distincta  Corona 
Partem  etiam  supera  atque  alia  de  parte  re/wsa  ;  4 
355  Quam  tamen  insequitur  Piscis,  nec  totus  ad  umbras 


(cott.  MS.) 


1  poscis 
2  existunt 

3  flamine 


4  reuisa 


below  it  is  left  blank,  a  careless  observer  might  be  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the  sense  and  the 
poem  were  completed  ;  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  leaf  that  should  immediately  follow,  containing  thirty-one  lines,  is  here  wanting  in  the  ancient 
MS.,  and  we  must  therefore  once  more  have  recourse  to  the  two  Saxon  copies,  which  happily  were 
made  before  it  had  suffered  mutilation.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  recto  of  the  leaf,  wanting 
in  the  ancient  MS.,  exhibited  the  representations  of  Sol  and  Luna  Lucifera  in  their  chariots,  from 
which  the  drawing  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  was  copied  ;  and  that  the  thirty-one  lines  wanting,  with 
the  first  part  of  the  prose  extracts  in  the  margin,  occupied  the  verso  of  it. 

(341)  The  common  reading  has  been  : 

“  Quod  si  solis  aves  certos  cognoscere  cursus.” 

Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  habes  tetros which  reading  seems  better  than  “  aves  certos ;  as 
Aratus  is  here  giving  instructions  how,  in  case  of  need,  a  person  may  discover  the  true  situation  of 
the  Sun,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hid  by  lofty  mountains,  or  dark  clouds. 

(346)  Here  we  have  “  calido  de  tegmine,"  instead  of  “  caeli  de  tegmine.  This  reading  has  not 
been  hinted  at  by  any  editor:  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  of  the  heated  vault  (of  heaven)  is  highly 
poetical. 

(347)  The  Saxon  MSS.  have  “poscis.” 

(348)  The  MSS.  have  “  existunt." 

(350)  Our  Saxon  MSS.  omit  the  f‘  ad"  and  have  “Jlamine,"  instead  of  “  lumine." 

(354)  The  MSS.  have  “  reuisa instead  of  “  refusa."  Grotius  and  Buhle  have  “  repulsa  est." 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus , 

Jactus,  sed  supero  eontectus  corpore  caedit  cott.  ms. 

Atque  humeros  usque  a  genibus,  clarumque  recondit 
Anguitenens1  ualidis  magnum  a  ceruicibus  Anguem  :  1  Inguitenens 

Nam  uero  Arctopbylax  non  aequa  parte  secatur, 

360  Nam  breuior  clara  caeli  de  parte  uidetur, 

Amplior  infernas  depulsus  possidet  umbras. 

Quattuor  hie  obiens  secum  deducere  signa 
Signifero  solet  ex  orbi,  turn  2  serius  ipse, 

Cum  supera  sese  satfiauit3  luce,  recedit, 

365  Post  mediam  labens  claro  cum  corpore  noctem. 

Haec  obscura  tenens  conuevtit 4  sidera  tellus  : 

*  Dimidiam  retinet  stellis  distincta  Corona ; 

At  parte  ex  alia  claris  cum  lucibus  enat 
Orion  humeris  et  lato  pectore  fulgens, 

Et  dextra  retinens  non  cassum  luminis  ensem. 

370  Sed  cum  de  terris  uis  est  patefacta  Leonis, 

Omnia  quae  5  Cancer  praeclaro  detulit  ortu, 

Cedunt  obscurata  simul  uis  magna  Aquilai 

(356)  “  Jactus  ( Piscis )  sed  supero ,  &c.  This  also,  we  can  affirm,  is  peculiar  to  our  MSS.,  both 

the  copies  have  it  so.  “  Traclus ,”  instead  of  “Jactus,"  is  the  common  reading.  The  last  word  in 
the  line  is  spelt  in  our  MSS.  with  the  diphthong,  “  caedit  ■”  of  which  kind  of  orthography  the  whole 
work  abounds  with  examples. 

(358)  Our  MSS.  have  “ Inguitenens ,”  instead  of  “Anguitenens,”  and  omit  the  “a”  before 
cervicibus. 

(363)  Our  MSS.  have  “  cum,"  instead  of  “  turn." 

(364)  The  MSS.  have  “  sociavit.” 

(366)  The  MSS.  have  “  convertit  j”  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Bulile. 

(366*)  An  exact  repetition  ofver.  353. 

(367)  This  is  the  reading  of  both  the  Saxon  MSS.  and  we  may  safely  assert  it  to  be  better  than 
that  of  the  editions  which  have  ‘‘  lucibus  errat .”  The  propriety  of  “  enat,"  as  applied  to  the  emerg¬ 
ing  of  a  constellation  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  is  obvious.  In  another  line  of  this  poem,  Cicero 
has  used  “  tranans,”  a  word  of  the  same  family,  in  reference  to  another  constellation. 

(372)  Our  ancient  MS.  beginning  from  this  verse,  inclusive,  being  no  longer  deficient,  we  gladly 
return  to  it. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  after  the  340tli  line,  ending  with  “  fultum,"  the  poem 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  a  different  copyist,  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  character 


cum 


3  sociavit 
4  conuertit 


que 
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ANC.  MS. 

Pellitur  de/’lexo  1  confidens  pectore  Nixus  :  1  dclexo 

Jam  supero  ferine  depulsus  lumine  cedit ; 

375  Sed  laeuum  genus,  atque  inlustrem  linquit  in  alto 

Plantam :  2  turn  contra  exoritur  clarum  caput  Hydrae,  2  Plantan 
Et  Lepus  et  Procion  qui  sese  feruidus  infert 
Ante  Canem  ;  inde  Canis  uestigia  prima  uidentur. 

than  had  been  before  used.  One  leaf,  containing  from  verse  341  to  371,  inclusive,  is,  as  we 
have  said,  wanting  in  our  MS.  Beginning  from  the  present  line,  “  Cedunt  obscurata,”  &c. 
(which  last  word  the  reader  will  perceive  to  be  written  with  a  b,  and  not  with  the  p,  so  commonly 
employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  MS.)  the  writing  is  not  only  smaller  but  different  in  the  forms  of 
some  of  the  characters,  (the  minuscule  a  for  example,  which  is  often  quite  unlike  what  it  ever  ap¬ 
pears  in  those  verses  which  are  introduced  under  the  drawings),  so  as  to  leave,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
it  was  written  by  a  different  person  from  the  one  employed  before.  The  poem,  also,  in  this  latter 
part,  occupies  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  page  j  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  what  at  first  sight 
might  be  taken  for  a  prose  commentary  on  the  verses  5  but  which,  as  has  been  said,  proves  to  be  a 
part  of  one  of  the  books  of  Pliny. 

The  old  reading  of  this  verse  (372)  was  : 

“  Cedunt  obscurata  simul  vis  magna  Aquari.” 

But  as  this  Aquari  did  not  correspond  to  the  Greek,  kcu  aie-os,  some  attempted  to  correct  the  error, 
by  substituting  “  aeti but  then,  again,  “  vis  major,"  had  there  no  sense.  Turnebus  happily  con¬ 
jectured  that  the  three  last  words  should  be  “  vis  magna  Aquilai ,”  as  they  are  in  our  MS.  and  his 
emendation  was  approved  by  Grotius. 

(373)  The  ancient  MS.  has,  by  error,  “  delexo,"  and  so  has  the  Harleian  Saxon  MS.  but  the 
Cottonian  has  corrected  it,  “  deflexo."  The  printed  editions  generally  have  <f  Pellitur  acjlexo 

(375)  Here,  again,  we  have  the  archaism,  “  inlustrem ,  ’  for  ,<r  illustrem.  1  he  above  reading 
of  this  line  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the  “  linquit  in  altum  of  the  printed  editions  ;  as  no 
change  of  place  is  here  intended  in  the  object  “plantam,"  in  the  following  verse,  to  which  in  alto  ” 
refers  ;  though  we  are  aw^are  that  very  ancient  authors,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  have  sometimes 
used  the  accusative  upon  similar  occasions.  Virgil  has  (^En.  v.  517)  : 

“  Decidit  exanimis,  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris, 

which  warrants  our  “  linquit  in  alto  plantam  ;  and  although  the  same  autlioi  uses  the  accusathe,  in 
altum,"  (iv  Georg.  528),  “  Sejactu  dedit  aequorin  altum  5”  the  passage  implies  change  of  place. 

(376)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  Plantan."  The  y,  in  Hydrae,  in  this  line,  is  for  the  first  time 
surmounted  by  a  point.  But  we  have  observed,  that  beginning  from  line  372,  the  poem  is  written 

by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  wrote  the  preceding  part. 

(377)  “  Et  Lepus  et  Procion,"  i  for  y ;  not  unusual  with  ancient  Latin  writers  ;  as  we  have  ob- 
served  in  speaking  of  “  lira,"  for  '<  Hydra,"  in  the  214th  verse.  Both  the  Saxon  copies,  also,  have 
“  Procion." 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus, 


Non  pauca  e  caelo  depellens  signa  repente,  anc.  ms. 

380  Exoritur  pandens  inlustria  lumina  Uirgo. 

Cedit  clara  Fides  Cyllenia,  mergitur  unda 
Delphinus,  simul  obtegitur  depulsa  Sagitta, 

Atque  Auis  at  summam  caudam,  primasque  recedit 
Pinnas,  et  magnus  pariter  delabitur  amnis. 

385  Hie  Eg'ims  1  a  capite  et  longa  ceruice  latescit :  1  aecus 

Longius  exoritur  iam  claro  corpore  Serpens, 

Creteraque  tenus  lucet  mortalibus  Hidra. 

Inde  pedes  Canis  ostendit  jam  posteriores, 

Et  post  ipse  trahit  claro  cum  lumine  puppim, 

390  Insequitur  labens  per  caeli  lumina  Nauis  ; 

Et  cum  iam  toto  processit  corpore  Uirgo, 

Haec  medium  ostendit  radiato  stipite  malum. 

At  cum  procedunt  obscuro  corpore  Chelae, 

Existet  pariter  larga  cum  luce  Bootes, 

395  Cujus  in  aduerso  est  Arcturus  corpore  fixus, 

Totaque  jam  supera  fulgens  prolabitur  Argo, 

(380)  “  Exoritur  pandens,”  he.  All  the  printed  editions  liave  “  candens.”  Had  Grotius  fallen 

upon  this  MS.  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  joyfully  adopted  its  reading,  which,  on  all  accounts,  is  far 
superior.  Cicero  has  used  “pandens,"  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  320th  verse  : 

“  Aestifer  est  pandens  ferventia  sidera  cancer.” 

After  “  Exoritur  pandens"  we  have  again  the  archaism  of  “inlustria,'  for  “  illustria." 

(383)  “  Atque  avis  at  summam,"  &c.  “at,"  for  “ad.”  The  ancients  also  sometimes  wrote 

“  ad,"  for  “  at,”  “  aput,"  for  “  apud."  See  Stephanus.  The  Harl.  Saxon  MS.  has  “  ad,"  and  so 
has  the  Cottonian. 

(384)  “  Pinnas,"  again,  for  “ pennas”  see  our  note  on  v.  48. 

(385)  In  our  ancient  MS.  the  word  ff  Equns”  has  been  originally  written  “  aecus  "  and  the  a 
afterwards  erased,  leaving  “ecus,"  which  has  been  since  altered  to  “  equs,”  and  a  second  u  added  at 
top.  I  have  already  noticed  the  various  ways  in  which  this  word  is  spelt,  in  the  celebrated  Medi- 
cean  Virgil,  and  have  spoken  of  the  interchange  between  c  and  q,  which  is  of  such  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  most  ancient  MSS. 

(387)  Our  MS.  has  “  creteraque,"  instead  of  “  crateraque,”  as  at  ver.  219. — Ibid.  “  Hidra,"  for 
“  Hydra.”  See  our  remarks  on  ver.  214. 

(392)  The  three  last  words  of  this  line  are  thus  strangely  divided  in  our  ancient  MS.  “  radiat  os 
tipite  malum.” 
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ANC.  MS. 

Hidraque  quod  late  caelo  dispersa1  tenetur,  1  disparsa 

Nondurn  tota  latet  nam  caudam  contegit  umbra. 

Iam  dextrum  genus,  et  decoratam  lumine  suram 
400  Erigit  ille  uagans  uulgato  nomine  Nixus, 

Quern  nocte  extinctum  atque  exortum  uidimus  una 
Persaepe,  ut  paruum  tranans  geminauerit  orbem. 

Hie  genus  et  suram  cum  Chelis  erigit  alte ; 

Ipse  autem  praeceps  obscura  nocte  tenetur, 

405  Dum  Nepa  et  Arquitenens  inuisant  lumina  caeli. 

Nam  secum  medium  pandet  Nepa,  tollere  uero 
In  caelum  totum  exoriens  conabitur  Arcus. 

Hie  tribus  elatus  cum  signis  corpore  toto 
Lucet ;  at  exoritur  media  de  parte  Corona, 

410  Caudaque  Centauri  extremo  candore  refulget. 

Hie  se  iam  totum  caecas  Equus  abdit  in  umbras, 

Quern  rutila  fulgens  pluma  praeteruolat  ales. 

Occidit  Andromedae  clarum  caput ,  et  fera  Pistrix  , 

Labitur  horribilis  epulas  funesta  requirens  : 

415  Hanc  contra  Cepbeus  non  cessat  tendere  palmas : 

Ilia  usque  ad  spinam  mergens  se  caerula  condit ; 

At  Cepbeus  caput  atque  umeros  palmasque  reclinat. 

(397)  Here  vve  have  “  Hidra,"  for  “Hydra and  not "  Idra,"  as  at  line  214.  But,  as  has  been 
observed  in  our  note  on  the  372d  line,  this  part  of  the  poem  is  not  written  by  the  same  person  that 
wrote  the  beginning.  The  Cottonian  MS.  also  reads  “  Hidra /’  the  Harleian  Saxon  MS.  has 
"  Hydra."  Our  ancient  MS.  also  has  “  disparsa instead  of  “dispersa." 

(405)  “  Arquitenens,”  for  “  Arcitenens.”  See  our  remarks  on  verse  182.  The  first  four  words 

of  this  line  are  thus  strangely  divided  in  our  ancient  MS. :  “  Dum  nepae  tar  quitenens,  &c. 

(41 1)  The  fifth  and  sixth  words  of  this  line  appear  thus  in  our  ancient  MS.  “  caecase  quus. 

(413)  The  word  caput  ”  is  omitted  in  the  MS. 

(414)  “Labitur  horribilis ,”  &c.— “  horribilis for  <f  horribiles an  archaism  in  orthography 
before  noticed. 

(417)  Again  “  humeros  ”  without  the  h.  See  our  note  on  v.  203.  To  which  1  may  add,  that 
there  is  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  ii.  c.  3  )  respecting  this  letter  or  aspirate,  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  has  been  misunderstood  by  some  late  grammarians.  He  says  :  ‘  In  his  enim  verbis 
omnibus  litterae  seu  spiritus  istius  nulla  ratio  visa  est,  nisi  ut  firmitas  et  vigor  vocis,  quasi  quibusdain 
nervis  additis,  intenderetur.  Sed  quoniam  aheni  quoque  exemplo  usi  sumus,  venit  nobis  in  memo- 
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On  a  MS.  of  Ciceros  translation  of  Aratus, 

Cum  uero  uis  est  uehemens  exorta  Nepai 
Late  fusa  uolat ;  per  terras  fama  uagatur, 

420  Ut  quondam  Orion  m ambus  uiolasse  Dianam 
Dicitur,  excelsis  errans  in  collibus  amens, 

Quos  tenet  Aegeo  defixa  in  gurgite  Chius, 

Brachia  quae  uiridi  conuestit  tegmine  uitis. 

Ille  feras  uaecors  amenti  corde  necabat, 

425  Oenopionis  auens  epulas  ornare  nitentis. 

At  uero  pedibus  subito  percu/sa  Dianae 

riam  Fidum  Optatum  multi  nominis  Romae  grammaticum  ostendisse  mihi  librum  iEneidos  secundum, 
mirandae  vetustatis,  emptum  in  Sigillariis  xx  aureis,  quem  ipsius  Virgilii  fuisse  credebat :  in  quo  duo 
isti  versus  quum  ita  scripti  forent, 

f  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  Pyrrhus 
Exsultat  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aena, 

Additam  supra  vidimus  h  litteram,  et  ahena  factum.  Sic  in  illo  quoque  Virgilii  versu  in  optimis 
libris  scriptum  invenimus  : 

f  Aut  foliis  undam  tepidi  dispumat  ahem'.' 

It  has  been  supposed  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed  to  place  an  h  over  a  vowel 
intended  to  be  strongly  pronounced,  instead  of  inserting  it  in  the  word.  Facciolati  says  :  “  Aspi- 
ratio  autem  (ut  idem  Gellius,  ibid,  auctor  est)  nonsolebat  litteris  interseri,  quemadmodum  nos  hodie 
facere  consuevimus,  sed  more  Graecorum  supra  litteras  annotari,  quod  et  ipsum  se  vidisse  affirmat  in 
quondam  vetustissimo  codice,  quem  Virgilii  autographon  fuisse  putat,”  &c.  But  Gellius,  I  believe, 
meant  to  say,  that  Virgil  had  written  aena,  without  the  h  (and  so  we  find  it  in  the  Medicean 
Virgil  and  in  the  Vatican  fragments)  and  that  some  grammarian,  who  thought  the  word  ought  to  be 
written  with  the  h  (as  became  the  custom)  had  afterwards  placed  that  letter  over  the  space  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  first  letters,  to  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  there ;  in  the  way  constantly  used  by  the  an¬ 
cient  correctors  of  MSS.  j  and  indeed  the  corrector  of  the  ancient  MS.  before  us,  has  done  this  in 
every  page. 

(422)  Our  MS.  has  “  aegeo,  instead  of  “  egeo,"  and  omits  the  “  in,"  after  “  defixa."  Instead 
of  "chius,"  in  this  line,  Aldus  read  “echinus"  whence  the  “  echinei"  of  the  subsequent  editors. 
But  as  the  Echinades'  islands  are  not  in  the  Egean  sea,  but  in  the  Aclielous,  that  reading  did  not 
answer.  At  length  Grotius  thought  of  “  Chius,  as  we  have  it  in  this  ancient  MS. 

(424)  “  Vaecors,"  for  “  vecors."  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  that  the  word  was  so  spelt  of  old.  See 
our  note  on  v.  356.  Both  the  Saxon  MSS.  have  “  vecors." 

(425)  1  he  constant  reading,  before  Grotius,  was  “  ccenare  nitentis."  Grotius  proposed  “or¬ 
nare-"  though  having  only  one  old  MS.  in  his  favour,  he  did  not  introduce  it  in  his  text.  In  his 

notes  he  says  :  “  Imo  epulas  ornare,  ut  habet  vetus  codex . feris  enim  quas  venatus  erat  Orion 

Oenopionis  epulas  condecorabat.  Nil  clarius.” 


supposed  to  be  of  the  2 d  or  3 d  century. 

Insula  discessit,  disiectaque  saxa  reuellens  1 
Perculit,  et  caecas  lustrauit.  luce  lacunas  ; 

E  quibus  ingenti  existit  cum  corpore  prae  se 
430  Scorpios  infests 2  praeporlans  flebilc  acumen. 

Hie  ualido  cupide  uenantem  perculit  ictu, 

Mortiferum  in  uenas  fuw^ens  per  uulnera  uiros  ; 

Ille  graui  moriens  constrauit  corpore  terrain. 

Quare  cum  magnis  sese  Nepa  lucibus  effert, 

435  Orion  fugiens  commendat  corpora  terris. 

Turn  uero  fugit3  Andromeda,  et  Neptunia  Pistrix 
Tota  latet :  cedit  conuerso  corpore  Cepheus, 

Extremas  medio  contingens  corpore  terras. 

Hie  caput  et  superas  potis  est  demergere  partes, 

440  Infera  lumborum  nunquam  conuestiet  umbra  ; 4 
Nam  retinent  Arctoi5  lustrantes  lumine  summo. 
Labitur  ilia  simul  gnatam  lacrimosa  requirens 
Cassiepia,  neque  ex  caelo  depulsa  decore 
Fertur ;  narn  uero  contingens  uertice  primum 
445  Terras,  post  umeris  euersa  sede  refertur. 

Hanc  illi  tribuunt  poenam  Nereides  almae, 

Cum6  quibus,  ut  perhibent,  ausa  est  contendere  forma. 
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ANC.  MS. 

1  reuellins 


2  infesta 


3  fuit 


4  umbras 
5  arctoe 


6  Quam 


(427)  MS.  “  reuellins:' 

(429)  In  our  MS.  “  cum  ”  is  omitted. 

(430)  Instead  of  “  infestus,"  vve  have  “  infesta,"  in  our  ancient  MS. 

(432)  The  letters  “  nd,”  in  “  f undens,"  are  wanting  in  our  ancient  MS.  In  this  line  we  have 
“  viros"  for  “  virus:"  this  change  of  us  into  os  is,  as  every  one  knows,  very  frequent  in  the  old 
poets.  The  Harleian  Saxon  MS.  has  “virus the  word  is  accidentally  omitted  in  the  Cott.  MS. 

(436)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “fuit,"  instead  of  “ fugit." 

(441)  Our  MS.  has  “Arctoe!'  Grotius  in  his  notes  recommends  “Arctoe!  though,  having 
no  MS.  of  this  poem  in  his  favour,  he  preserves  the  common  reading,  “  Arcti,  in  his  text.  His 
reason  for  preferring  Arctoe  is,  that  he  always  found  the  word  so  written  in  a  very  early  MS. 
before  mentioned,  of  Germanicus  Caesar :  “  Libro  antiquissima  manu  exarato. 

(445)  Again,  “  humeris,"  without  the  h.  The  most  common  reading  has  been  *  post  humeros ; 
and  Grotius  retained  it  in  his  text  j  though  in  his  notes  he  says  :  “  melius  alii  humeris . 

(447)  The  ancient  MS.  appears  originally  to  have  had  “Quam,  from  which  the  a  was  aftei - 
wards  erased,  leaving  “  Qum,"  which  the  ancient  corrector  of  the  MS.  altered  to  Cum.  Both  the 
Saxon  MSS.  have  “cum!  The  “  est  ”  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  MS. 
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On  a  MS.  of  Cicero* s  translation  of  Aratus, 


ANC.  MS. 

Haec1  obit  inclinata  ;  at  pars  exorta  Coronae  est  1  Hae  . .  corona 
Altera,  cum  caudaque  omnis  iam  panditur  Hydra. 

450  At  caput  et  totum  sese  Centaurus  opacis 
Eripit  et  tenebris,  linquens  uestigia  parua 
Ante  pedum  contecta  ;  simul  cum  lumine  pandit. 

Ipse  feram  dextra  retinet.  Prolabitur  inde 
Anguitenens  capite  et  manibus  ;  profert  simul  Anguis 
455  Iam  capwt2  et  summum  flexo  de  corpore  lumen.  2capit 

Hie  ille  exoritur  conuerso  corpore  Nixus, 

Aluum,  crura,  umeros,  simul  et  praecordia  lustrans, 

Et  dextrae  radios  laeto  cum  lumine  iactans. 

Inde  Sagittipotens  superas  conuisere  luces 
460  Institit,  et  mergit  Nixi  caput,  et  simul  effert 
Sese  clara  Fides,  et  promit  pectore  Cepbeus. 

Feruidus  ille  Canis  toto  cum  corpore  cedit, 

Abditur  Orion,  obiit  simul  abditus  umbra  est. 

Inferiora  cadunt  Aurigae3  lumina  lapsu.  3aurige  .  .  .  lapsum 

465  Crus  dextrurnque  pedem  linquens4  obit  infera  Perseus  4liquens 
In  loca  ;  turn  cedens  a  puppi  linquitur  Argo. 

Inde  obiens  Capricornus  ab  alto,  lumine  pellit 
Aurigam,  instantemque  Capram,  paruos  simul  Haedos, 

Et  magnam  antiquo  depellit  nomine  Nauem, 

470  Obruiter  Procion  ;  emergunt  alite  lapsu5  5 lapsum 

E  6  terris  uolucris  ;  existit  clara  Sagitta.  6  Et 

Sed  cum  se  medium  caeli  in  regione  locauit 
Magnus  Aquarius,  et  uestiuit  lumine  terras, 

TuM  PED1BUS  SIMUL  ET  SUPERA  CERUICE  IUBATA 

(449)  Here,  again,  tlie  y,  in  Hydra,  is  surmounted  with  a  point,  as  in  line  376.  See  our  note 
on  that  verse. 

(455)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  capit,”  instead  of  “caput.” 

(458)  All  the  printed  editions  have  “  dextra,”  instead  of  “  dextrae .” 

(470)  Our  ancient  MS.  has  “  lapsum.” 

(471)  The  ancient  MS.  has  “  Et  terris  volucris “  volucr is,”  for  “  volucres .” 

(472-480)  What  has  been  hitherto  known  of  Cicero’s  Arataea,  ends  with  the  last  verse  (471  j) 
and  we  now  come  to  nine  lines,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  any  printed  edition 
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supposed  to  be  of  the  2r/  or  3 d  century. 

475  Cedit  Eq.uus  fugiens;  at  contra  signipotens  nox 
Cauda  Centaurum  retinens,  ad  se  rapit  ipsa  ; 

NEC  POTIS  EST  CAPUT  ATQ.UE  UMEROS  OBDUCERE  LATOS  ; 

At  uero  serpentis  Hidrae  caligine  caeca 
CeRUICEM  ATftUE  oculorum  ardentia  lumina  uestit  : 

480  Hanc  autem  totam  properant  depellere  Pisces. 

whence  we  may  conclude  that,  except  in  our  ancient  MS.  and  the  two  Saxon  copies  from  it,  they 
are  no  where  to  be  found. 

1  hese  nine  lines  form,  happily,  one  of  the  best  preserved  passages  of  the  poem,  which,  as  all  are 
aware,  has  so  much  suffered  by  the  injuries  of  time  $  and  they  exactly  correspond  to  these  nine 
original  verses : 

"I7 titos  b'  'Ybpo^uoio  veov  tt epireXXo/devcuo, 

II oaai  re  Kal  Ke([>aXtj  aveXitraerai '  avria  b'"linvov 
’E£  ovpfjs  Kevravpov  etyeXicercu  curreptrj  vv £. 

’AXX’  bv  01  bvvarai  Ke<priXi)y,  ovb'  evpeas  ut/j.ovs 
A vtu)  <tvp  du>pr]Ki  ^abely,  aXX’  a'iOoTros  "Ybprjs 
Avyevipv  Karayei  (nreipr)v,  Kal  iravra  perw7r«, 

'H  be  kcu  e^omQev  7 roXXi)  pevet  *  aXX'  apa  Kal  rl)v 
Ab  to)  K evravpo),  biror  ’l^dves  avreXXoiaiv 
’AOpooy  e/jL^epercu. 

Grotius,  who  has  so  religiously  preserved  all  the  lines  of  Cicero’s  version  that  he  could  find,  has 
thus  endeavoured  to  supply  its  deficiency  in  this  place  : 

“  At  postquam  superum  convisit  Aquarius  orbem, 

Seque  humero  et  pedibus  primis  Equus  exerit  altfe  : 

Centauri  oppositam  devolvit  ad  infera  caudain 
Nox,  caput,  et  latos  humeros,  et  pectora  magna 
Non  potis  obscurare,  et  Hydrae  quae  proxima  collo  est 
Subducit  Spiram,  rutilantiaque  ora  recondit : 

Caetera  sed  longum  radianti  luinine  perstant, 

Nec  prius  a  superis  cedunt,  cum  semifero  oris 
Omnia,  quam  surgant  geminato  corpore  Pisces.” 

The  genuineness  of  the  above  nine  lines  in  our  MS.  will  be  acknowledged,  we  are  satisfied,  by  any 
scholar  wdio,  confronting  Cicero  with  himself,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  style  and  phrase¬ 
ology  of  them,  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  If  Cicero  ever  finished  this  translation,  about  30 
verses  only  appear  to  be  now  wanting  The  first  of  these  nine  lines  (verse  472)  : 

“  Sed  cum  se  mediam  caeli  in  regione  locavit,” 

immediately  calls  to  our  remembrance  several  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  as  (v.  27)  “  At  prop¬ 
ter  levum  genus  omuis  parte  locatas.”  (v.  93)  .... <(  in  fronte  locatas.  ’  (v.  139)  “  Exin  semotam 
proeul  in  tuto  que  locatain.”  (v.  145)  .... f<  in  parte  locatum.”  (v.  151)  _ “  caudarum  parte 
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locata.”  (v.  186) _ “  adversa  de  parte  locata.”  (v.  188) - “  in  parte  locavit/”  And  again, 

(v.  193)  “  Aram  sub  media  caeli  regione  locatam  where  the  similarity  is  very  striking. 

The  tendency  that  Cicero  has  here  shewn  to  end  his  verses  by  “  locatus,"  “  locata,"  “  locatam," 
“  locavit,"  with  an  ablative,  reminds  us  of  his  numerous  prose  sentences  ending  with  his  favourite 
“  esse  videatur."  The  one  and  the  other  are  characteristic. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  second  line  (v  473)  : 

“  Magnus  Aquarius,  et  vestivit  lumine  terras,” 

This  line  is  analogous  to  (v.  60)  ....  "  perpetuo  vestivit  lumine  Titan  j”  and  (v.  332)  “  Haec  Sol 
aeterno  convestit  lumine  lustrans.” 

The  fourth  (v.  475) : 

“  Cedit  Equus  fugiens,  at  contra  signipotens  nox  $” 

We  have  two  other  verses  ending  with  the  same  monosyllable :  (v.  64)  “  Non  hiberna  cito  vol- 
vetur  curriculo  nox;”  and  (v.  189)  “Haec  tamen  aeterno  invisens  loca  curriculo  nox.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  newly-discovered  passage,  is  the  compound  adjective 
“  signipotens  "  a  most  excellent  epithet  for  Night,  whose  whole  power  lies  in  her  constellations.  We 
might  look  in  vain  in  the  best  poets  for  so  happy  an  expression  as  “  signipotens  nox"  The  A  crreplri 
vvt,  of  Aratus,  and  the  * ‘  Stelliger,"  “  Stellata,”  of  other  poets,  bear  no  comparison  to  it.  In  Ennius, 
as  quoted  by  Varro,  we  find  “  Signi^enens  "  in  the  third  book  of  Lucan,  “  Signifer  polus  in  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus,  “  Signifer  crater .”  But  all  fall  short  of  “Signipotens  nox." 

At  verses  73,  and  459,  of  this  poem,  we  find  “  Sagittipotens,"  which  is  also  peculiar  to  Cicero  ;  a 
happy  circumstance  for  proving  the  genuineness  of  “  signipotens,"  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Dictionary,  not  even  in  the  Lexicon  of  Henricus  Stephanus,  to  whom  the  nine  verses  must  have  been 
of  course  unknown.  Cicero  alone  has  used  “  Sagittipotens,"  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he 
only  was  the  inventor  of  the  splendid  epithet,  “signipotens,"  happily  preserved  in  our  ancient  MS. 
The  seventh  line  (v.  478)  : 

“  At  vero  serpentis  Hidrae  caligine  caeca,’’ 

recalls  (v.  345)  “  Aut  adiment  lucem  caeca  caligine  nubes” — and  another,  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Prognostics  :  “  Stinguuntur  radii  caeca  caligine  tecti.”  The  expression,  “  caligine  caeca,"  in  these 
three  lines,  evidently  proceeded  from  the  same  writer. 

And,  lastly,  the  ninth  line  (v.  480)  : 

“  Hanc  autem  totam  properant  depellere  Pisces.” 

Is  analogous  to  (v.  210)  “  Cedit  equi  partes  properans  subjungere  Chelis.” 


Since  the  first  part  of  this  poem  was  printed,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  erroneous  reading, 
“  Ima,"  instead  of  “  lam,"  in  the  second  line,  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  npon  the  supposition  (as 
is  most  probable)  that  the  MS.  from  which  our  MS.  was  anciently  copied,  was  written  in  capitals  ; 
as  the  ancients,  in  writing,  seldom  put  a  cross  stroke  to  the  A,  and  as  therefore  an  A  followed  by  an 
M,  and  an  M  followed  by  an  A,  would  look  the  same:  so  that  iam  and  ima  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  each  other. 
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IV.  On  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  original  Church  of  St.  Mark 
a\  Venice ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Ceremony  of  laying 
foundation  Stones  in  Ecclesiastical  Edifices :  Ry  Francis 

Douce,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


I  BEG  leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  very  singular,  and 
I  believe  unique  article  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  foundation  Stone  of  the  original 
Church  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice. 


■f  ^ 

'  «  \ 
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Read  23rd  January,  1834. 
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On  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  original  Church 


It  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  offer  some  brief,  but  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings? 
from  the  earliest  times  in  which  it  can  at  present  be  traced. 

The  formulae  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  dedication  of  their  Temples 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  several  instances  ;a  but  a  single  one  only  of 
the  manner  of  laying  the  foundations  of  them  seems  to  be  existing,  and  it  is  a 
most  curious  and  important  one,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.  He  informs  us  that,  the  Emperor  Vespasian  having  delegated  to 
Lucius  Vestinus,  a  man  of  high  authority,  the  management  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Capitol,  he  first  assembled  the  augurs  in  consultation,  who  directed 
that  the  materials  of  the  former  temple  should  be  previously  deposited  in  the 
marshes,  and  the  new  one  erected  on  the  original  site,  the  Gods  being  also  un¬ 
willing  that  the  form  of  the  building  should  be  altered.  On  the  11th  of  the 
calends  of  July,  the  day  being  clear  and  serene,  the  whole  space  allotted  to  the 
temple  was  circumscribed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Such  of  the  soldiers  as 
bore  names  of  good  fortune  were  admitted  into  the  above  space,  carrying  in 
their  hands  what  were  considered  as  felicitous  branches  of  trees.  Next  came 
the  vestal  virgins,  and  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  accompanied  by  their  parents. 
These  were  employed  in  cleansing  the  ground  with  water  obtained  from  the 
purest  sources.  The  PrEetor  Helvidius  Priscus,  preceded  by  Plautius  yElianus 
the  high  priest,  the  ground  being  hallowed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep, 
and  a  bull,  and  their  entrails,  laid  upon  the  turf,  called  first  on  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva,  and  then  on  the  Gods  who  protected  the  Empire,  to  prosper  the 
undertaking,  and  preserve  by  their  divine  power  the  Temples  which  the  piety 
of  man  had  erected  for  their  honour.  Helvidius  then  touched  the  bands  or 
fillets  to  which  a  stone,  together  with  several  ropes  had  been  attached.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  priests,  with  the  magistrates  and  senators,  assisted  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spectators,  and  with  intermingled  joy  and  desire,  drew 
the  large  stone  to  the  foundations,  scattering  over  them,  as  donations,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  pieces  of  virgin  metal  that  had  not  passed 
through  the  furnace  or  received  the  usual  stamp  the  augurs  having  declared 

aBrissonius  de  formulis  populi  Romani,  p.  104.  Rosini  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  ii.  cap.  2.  Pitisci  Lexic. 
Antiq.  Rom.  v.  dedicare ;  and  particularly  Laurentii  Polymathia,  p.  194.  Struvi  Antiq.  Rom. 
cap.  xi. 
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of  St.  Mark ,  at  Venice. 

that  the  work  was  not  to  be  polluted  with  stone  or  metal  that  had  been  des¬ 
tined  to  any  othei  purpose.’’  Other  writers  have  asserted  that  Vespasian  him¬ 
self  assisted  at  this  ceremony,  and  even  carried  away  some  of  the  rubbish  of 
the  old  temple,0  but  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  is  on  every  account  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Foundation  stones  among  the  Romans  were  called  Lapides  auspicates ,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  preserved  in  Gruter,d  of  which  the  following  por¬ 
tion  only  is  perfectly  intelligible  : 

LAPIS.  AVSP.  S.  Q,.  CAECILIO.  METELLO 
PONT.  MAX.  SOLENNI.  CVM  PRECATIONE 
PAL.  POP.  ROM.  CON IECTVS.  IN.  FVND AMENTA 
PORTICVS.  MINERVAE . 

Any  very  early  details  concerning  the  foundation  or  dedication  of  the  first 
Christian  churches  cannot  easily  be  traced.  It  is  probable  that  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  much  of  the  old  Roman  ceremonial  would  be  adopted,  as  it  is  very  well 
known  how  large  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  of  ancient  Rome 
were  necessarily  introduced  into  the  original  Christian  ritual,  some  of  which 
exist  even  in  modern  times. 

In  one  of  the  Councils  of  Orleans  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  Foundation 
Stone  is  mentioned.  The  original  of  this  Council  has  been  in  vain  sought  for 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  may  perhaps  have  never  been  printed;  but  the 
substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Durandus  e  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Est  autem  Ecclesia  sic  edificanda,  Parato  namque  fundamenti  loco  juxta 
illud,  bene  fun  data  est  domus  Domini  super  fir  mam  petramf  debet  Episcopus 
vel  Sacerdos  de  ejus  licentia  ibi  aquam  aspergere  benedictam  ad  abigendas  inde 
Daemonum  pliantasias,  et  primarium  lapidem,  cui  impressa  sit  crux,  in  fun - 
damento  ponere .”  s 

In  an  old  French  translation  of  Durandus  by  Jean  Gouiain,  a  Carmelite,  in 
1372,  the  above  words  have  undergone  some  variation,  as  follows:  “  Le  fon- 
dement  doit  estre  massonn6  de  pierres,  et  quant  on  doit  asseoit  la  premiere 
pierre  l’evesque  ou  le  prestre  qui  ad  ce  ait  licence  de  l’evesque,  ou  religieux 

b  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  53.  c  Sueton.  Vesp.  cap.  viii. 

tl  Durandi  Rationale  Divin.  Officiorum,  cap.  i.  e  Inscript,  p.  xxxix.  n.  5. 

f  Matt.  vii.  s  Psalm  cxxxi. 

2  F 
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exempt  cpii  ont  licence  da  Pape  de  edifier  en  leurs  lieux  esglises,  doivent  pre- 
mierement  gecter  eaue  benoite  pour  enchasser  les  fantastiques  illusions,  et  puis 
doivent  dire  les  sept  pseaulmes  et  la  letanie,  et  puis  chanter  ung  respons  le  tiers 
de  la  feste  de  la  dedication  et  dire  l’oraison,  et  puis  prendre  une  piore  en  la- 
quelle  ait  une  croix  engrav^e  enchantant  ce  respons  mane  surgens  Jacob ,  &c. 
et  au  verset  mette  la  dicte  pierre  en  son  lieu  quant  on  dit  Erexit  Jacob  lapidem 
in  titulum,  &c.  et  puis  doit  on  dire  1’oraison  Deus  qui ,  &c.  si  comme  elle  est 
escripte  en  la  feste  de  la  dedication.  Le  fondement  devant  mis  doist  estre 
telement  mis  que  le  chief  dicelle  esglise  soit  devers  soleil  levant.”  What  he 
here  introduces  about  the  dedication,  which  followed  the  foundation  ceremony, 
is  not  in  the  original.  Some  allowance  is  perhaps  to  be  made  for  difference  of 
time,  as  Goulain  made  his  translation  near  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Durandus. 

The  learned  Zuinglian  Hospinian  has  accused  Durandus  of  having  vitiated 
the  before-mentioned  Council  of  Orleans,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  information  on  the  present  subject:  u  Non  igitur  haec  ubique  et 
ab  omnibus,  sed  alii  interdum  ritus  observati  fuerunt.  Ulmenses  enim  anno 
Christi  1377,  cum  parochiale  templum  in  civitatem  transferrent,  empto  justo 
spatio,  eoque  pulchr&  aequato  et  repurgato,  fundamenta  futuri  templi  maximi 
strenu&  fodere  caeperunt,  In  quae  primis  lapis  ab  urbis  clero  S.  P.  Q.  singulari 
reverentia  et  pompa  positus  est.  Lapidem  funibus  demissum  in  ipsis  funda- 
mentorum  fossis  excepit  Ludovicus  Crato  Consul,  cum  quibusdam  nobilibus 
civitatis :  demittebant  vero  eundem  Johannes  Ehingerus  cognomento  Hab- 
fastus,  et  Canodus  Besserer  praecipui  civitatis  capitanei,  aliique  senatores  et 
patritii.  Posito  prirno  saxo  in  fundamenta,  obtulit  illico  super  idem,  tanquam 
in  aram,  centum  aureos  Rhenenses  Crato  consul :  cujus  exernplum  et  cseteri 
non  tantum  nobiles  et  senatores,  sed  et  plebeii  cives  omnes  imitati,  singuli 
sua  symbola  in  auro  et  argento  (non  enim  obolis  et  denariolis  rem  actam 
aliquis  existimet)  quisque  tamen  pro  suaram  facultatum  modulo,  ad  novam 
basilicam  extruendam  liberaliter  conferebat,  ut  Bruschius  indicat  de  Monasteriis 
Germanise.  Sic  Joannes  Palatinus  Rheni,  et  Bavariae  Dux,  fundator  Caenobii 
Gratiaemontis  circa  annos  1436,  primum  ejus  monasterii  lapidem  ponens,  au- 
reum  annulum  in  fundamenta  conjecit,  vitrumque  vini  plenum  apposuit  pri- 
moque  lapidi  inclusit,  eodem  authore.”  s 

S  Hospinian  de  Templis,  p.  73. 
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Some  of  the  early  Rituals  and  Pontificals  contain  the  Ceremonial  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  one  of  the  latter  it  is  as 
follows  :  After  the  erection  of  a  wooden  cross  on  the  spot  where  the  altar  of 
the  intended  church  is  to  be  placed,  the  foundation  stone  is  to  be  deposited  by 
the  Bishop,  or  some  person  delegated  by  him,  attired  in  full  canonicals.  It  is 
then  to  be  blessed,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  mingled  with  salt,  as  an  ex¬ 
orcism  to  keep  away  evil  dsemons.  After  this,  the  words  “  Lapidem  quem 
reprobaverant  edificantes  hie  factus  est  in  caput  anguli.  O  Domine  Jesu!  qui  es 
lapis  angularis  de  monte  sine  manibus  excisus  et  immutabile  fundamentum, 
hunc  lapidem  collocandum  in  tuo  nomine  confirma,”  are  to  be  repeated.  The 
Bishop  is  then  to  cut  with  a  knife  the  figure  of  a  cross  upon  the  foundation 
stone,  which  is  to  be  of  a  square,  or  sometimes  angular  shape,  and  afterwards 
placed  by  him  in  the  foundation,  whilst  some  of  the  attendants  chaunt  the  an¬ 
them,  “  Mane  surgens  Jacob  erigebat  lapidem,”  &c.  The  stone  is  afterwards 
cemented  by  a  mason  who  has  attended  with  a  trowel  and  mortar  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  whole  of  the  foundation  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
the  ceremony  concludes. 

Having  thus  offered  some  details  on  the  manner  of  laying  foundation  stones 
in  the  middle  ages,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  description  of  that  extremely  curious 
one  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  communication. 

It  is  of  a  circular  form,  the  diameter  six  inches  and  a  quarter,  its  thickness 
half  an  inch.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  a  kind  of  Brescia 
marble,  or,  perhaps,  verd  antique.  On  the  upper  side  is  engraved  a  very  rude 
head  of  Saint  Mark,  within  a  singular  nimbus,  that  has  very  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  snake.  About  a  quarter  of  the  stone  has  been  broken  off,  which 
renders  imperfect  the  inscription  that  encircles  the  inner  edge ;  but  enough  of 

it  fortunately  remains  to  record  its  purpose.  It  is  as  follows  : 

,•  *i  l 

ECO.-/-  Y7ARTf-PKl  V/AW-FETK  AW-FC/VfT 
2V.VIO  FART/ Cl 

i.e.  Ecclesiae  Sancti  Marci  primam  petram  posuit  Dux  Johannes  Particiaco. 
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The  outer  edges  of  the  stone  are  still  encrusted  with  the  original  mortar, 
and  it  was  probably  inserted  on  the  surface  of  a  larger  stone,  as  in  a  print  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Pontifical,  Venet.  1520,  folio,  such  a  stone  is  actually  represented, 
and  on  which  the  Bishop  engraved  the  figure  or  figures  of  a  Cross,  transferred 
in  more  modern  times  to  the  smaller  stone. 

The  erection  of  the  original  church  of  Saint  Mark  appears  to  have  taken 
place  from  the  following  circumstances ;  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
Venetian  historians  and  other  authorities.11  About  the  year  815  the  body  of 
St.  Mark,  then  at  Alexandria,  was  clandestinely  obtained  from  the  Saracens, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  by  the  contrivance  of  some 
Greek  priests,  who  committed  the  body  of  the  Saint  to  the  care  of  two  Alex¬ 
andrian  merchants.  These  persons,  after  placing  the  body  in  a  chest,  covered 
it  with  swine’s  flesh,  to  avert  the  attention  of  the  Mahomedans.  It  was  then 
transported  to  Venice,  and  deposited  in  the  ducal  palace,  or,  as  some  writers 
say,  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,1  in  whose  room  the  citizens  immediately 
adopted  St.  Mark  as  the  future  patron  of  their  city.  In  the  course  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  the  body  of  the  Saint  is  reported  to  have  per¬ 
formed  some  extraordinary  miracles,  which  are  partly  described  in  that  veracious 
work  the  “  Legenda  Aurea”  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  as  well  as  in  the  golden 
words ,  as  Sansovino  calls  them,  of  Cardinal  Peter  Damiano.k  The  Saint  is 
said  to  rest  very  quietly  at  present  under  the  great  altar  of  his  church. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Venetians  have  some  competitors  for  the 
possession  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark.  The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Reichnaw,  on 
the  lake  of  Zell  in  Suabia,  pretend  to  have  the  Saint.  They  say  that  their 
Abbot  Rodolph  having  cured  some  Doge  of  Venice  of  an  inveterate  disease, 
the  Doge  clandestinely  gave  him  the  Saint’s  body,  and  that  the  abbot  meeting 

h  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.  Palatii  fasti  Ducales,  1696,  4to.  Albrizzi  Forestiere  illuminato 
intorno  le  cose  della  citta  di  Venetia,  1740,  8vo. 

i  The  account  of  his  translation  in  the  Vatican  library  says,  “Jacebat  autem  beatum  corpus 
undique  circumdatum  chlamyde  serica  et  positura  resupinum,  habens  h  capite  usque  ad  pedes 
sigilla  imposita  per  ea  loca,  quibus  ora  chlamydis  desuper  jungebantur.*’ 

k  Sansovino,  Venetia  nobilissima,  1604,  4to.  This  writer  usually  follows  Sabellicus,  whose 
character  as  a  faithful  historian  has  often  been  called  in  question.  Both  these  persons  have 
stated,  that  the  first  stone  of  St.  Mark’s  church  was  laid  by  the  Doge  Justiniano  Particiaco,  but 
the  stone  before  us  at  once  demolishes  the  mistake. 
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with  some  incredulous  persons  who  thought  proper  to  doubt  the  fact,  put  his 
hand  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  in  their  presence  to  prove  the  truth,  and 
withdrew  it  uninjured.  Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

In  827  the  Doge  Justiniano  Particiaco  bequeathed  to  his  brother  and  suc¬ 
cessor  John,  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  Mark,  and 
which  was  accordingly  accomplished  by  him  in  828  or  829,  on  which  occasion 
the  Stone  now  exhibited  to  the  Society  was  placed  by  him  in  the  foundation, 
assisted  by  Orso  Badoaro,  Bishop  of  Olivola.  In  the  year  976  the  original 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present  one  soon  afterwards  erected  un¬ 
der  the  Doge  Peter  Urseolo.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  of  the  old  church,  the  original  foundation  stone  was  discovered,  and  in 
some  way  or  other,  at  present  not  traceable,  preserved. 

St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Pagans,  about  the  year  68, 
at  Alexandria,  where  the  Christians  buried  him.  The  common  lives  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  cannot  be  trusted  on  this  occasion  :  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Interian  de  Ayala,  a  very  learned  Spanish  theologian,  that  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  their  actions  independently  of  what  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  every  thing  else  being  either  founded  on  rumour,  or  mentioned  in 
the  work  of  Abdias  the  Babylonian,  and  other  apocryphal  writers.1 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  subject  without  taking  some  notice  of  another, 
likewise  of  an  antiquarian  nature,  and  which  I  flatter  myself  would  not  have 
been  thought  unworthy  of  insertion  in  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  improved  and  valuable 
edition  of  Mr.  Brand’s  Work  on  Popular  Antiquities.  The  unfortunate  persons 
whom  the  latter  gentleman  has  designated  by  the  appellation  of  “  cornute 
cuckolds,”  are  called  tc  brothers  of  Saint  Mark.”  It  is  very  well  known  that 
the  four  Evangelists  are  typified  by  the  animals  in  Ezekiel ;  and  in  some  very 
ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Gospels,  Saint  Mark  is  even  depicted  as 
having  a  lion’s  head,  and  the  other  Evangelists  with  those  of  their  respective 
symbols.  Now  it  has  frequently  happened  that  ignorant  Spanish  painters  have 
represented  Saint  Mark  with  a  bull  near  him,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
common  people  have  sometimes  mistaken  St.  Luke,  with  his  appropriate  bull, 
for  St.  Mark.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  popular  misconception  that  cuckolds 


1  De  Ayala,  Pictor  Christianus  eruditus,  Madrid,  1  /30,  folio,  p.  260. 
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have  obtained  the  title  of  Saint  Mark’s  brethren,  and  even  librarians  are 
ludicrously  denominated  “  Saint  Mark’s  shelves,”  because  in  many  pictures  of 
Saint  Luke,  a  book,  supposed  to  be  the  Gospels,  is  placed  between  the  horns 
of  his  bull.  The  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,"1  has 
also  mentioned  that  in  many  places  in  Spain,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Truxillo,  there  is  a  company  or  fraternity,  who  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Saint  Mark  in  a  singular  manner,  by  leading  in  procession  a  bull  that  has 
been  previously  tamed.  For  this  purpose  they  select  a  large  and  fierce  animal, 
who  by  exorcisms,  and  various  other  means,  has  been  rendered  as  tame  and 
gentle  as  a  sheep.  The  procession  then  takes  place,  consisting  of  the  above 
fraternity  attended  by  several  ecclesiastics,  who  proceed  to  the  place  where 
the  bull  is  kept,  when  the  master  of  the  fraternity,  uncovering  his  head,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  animal  in  these  words  :  “  O  Mark,  I  command  thee,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  Saint  Mark,  willingly  and  obediently  to  come  forth  and  assist  at  the 
festival  of  the  Saint  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  church.”  The  bull  immediately 
obeys,  and  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  after  certain  prayers,  is  led  to  the 
church.  The  mayor  of  the  city  then  slightly  touches  the  animal  on  the  back 
with  a  wand.  He  is  then  decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands  by  the  people, 
the  boys  striking  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Being  led  into  the  church, 
he  is  made  to  kneel  before  the  altar,  and  continues  motionless  whilst  the  service 
is  performing.  When  it  is  finished,  a  bell  is  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  people 
to  return  home,  and  the  bull  proudly  marches  to  the  stall  whence  he  had  been 
taken.  The  ceremony  is  repeated  on  the  ensuing  day  ;  and  thus  has  a  Spanish 
bull  usurped  the  place  of  the  Venetian  lion. 

I  shall  just  add  that  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  usually  represented  with  wings." 
A  German  ambassador  sarcastically  demanding  of  a  Venetian  senator  the  name 
of  the  place  where  winged  lions  were  born,  was  wittily  answered :  “  Near  the 
spot  where  they  find  double  eagles.” 


Id.  p.  261. 
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V.  Results  of  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Westminster ,  at  various  periods,  hy  George  Saunders,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Secretary. 


Read  19th  December,  1833. 


Dear  Sir,  252,  Oxford  Street,  17th  December,  1833. 

Having  been  lately  engaged  on  a  subject  which  has  led  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  situation  and  extent  of  Westminster  at  various  periods,  I  send 
you  the  accompanying  Paper  containing  some  of  the  results  ;  and  request  that 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  laying  the  same  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
if  you  should  deem  it  of  sufficient  interest  for  so  doing. 


Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 


Sir  Henky  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Sec.  S.A. 


very  sincerely, 

GEORGE  SAUNDERS. 


Westminster  is  described  in  Domesday  as  a  manor  within  the  hundred  ol 
Ossulston,  in  Middlesex,  pertaining  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  earliest 
account  of  its  boundary  appears  in  the  charter  of  King  Edgar,  of  the  year  951, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Saxon,  in  Widmore  s  u  Enquiry  into  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  from  which  work  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  is  copied,  the  translation  annexed  to  it  having  been  furnished  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
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^Fpept  up  op  temepe  anblang  meppleotep  to  pollene  ptocce  .  ppa  on 
bulunga  penn  .  op  'Sam  penne  sept  Saep  ealban  bic  to  cupopbe  .  op  cupopbe  upp 
anblang  teobupnan  to  Saepe  pibe  hepe-ptpset  .  aeptep  Saepe  hepe-jtjiaet  to 
Saepe  ealbe  ptoccene  pee  Andpeap  cypicean  .  ppa  innan  Lundene  penn  . 
anblang  puS  on  temepe  on  rmbben  jTjieame  .  anblang  ptpemep  be  lanbe  q  be 
ptanbe  .  ept  on  meppleote. 

“  First  up  from  Thames,  along  Merfleet  to  Pollen-stock,  so  to  Bulinga  fen : 
afterwards  from  the  fen,  along  the  old  ditch,  to  Cowford.  From  Cowford  up, 
along  Tyburne  to  the  broad  military  road  :  following  the  military  road  to  the 
old  stock  of  St.  Andrew’s  church :  then  within  London  fen,  proceeding  south 
on  Thames  to  mid  stream  ;  and  along  the  stream,  by  land  and  strand,  to  Mer¬ 
fleet.” 

Such  then,  according  to  this  charter,  were  the  limits  of  Westminster  in  the 
year  951. 

Most  of  the  names  here  mentioned  have  been  lost  in  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place ;  but  the  few  which  remain,  together  with  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  localities,  have  been  guides  in  the  following  attempt  to  trace  out 
and  explain  the  boundary  as  defined  by  the  charter,  and  intended  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  brown  colour  on  the  plan,  Plate  XXV.  This  plan  was 
taken  from  a  modern  map  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  com¬ 
paring  its  relative  extent  with  that  of  the  present  franchise,  the  limits  of  which 
are  shewn  by  a  border  coloured  red. 

“  Up  from  Thames  ”  can  have  reference  only  to  the  Thames  at  London.  Lon¬ 
don  at  that  time  might  be  understood  to  have  its  westerly  termination  at  the 
London  fen  mentioned  in  the  charter.  This  fen  probably  assumed  the  name  of 
Flete  Dike  in  after  times,  in  consequence  of  becoming  contracted  to  a  narrow 
channel  by  a  progressive  accumulation  of  soil.  The  boundary,  according  to 
the  description  in  the  charter,  as  is  evident  towards  its  conclusion,  also  com¬ 
menced  higher  up  the  river  than  where  it  was  bordered  by  the  strand,  at  a  part 
called  Merfleet,  agreeing  with  the  marshy  site  of  Whitehall,  along  which  it 
proceeded  to  Pollen-stock.  Pollen-stock  may  have  been  the  termination  of 
the  high  ground,  near  the  river,  on  which  the  monastery  was  placed.  The 
boundary  then  continued  to  Bulinga  fen,  which  also  agrees  with  the  ancient 
marsh  of  Tothil-fields,  reaching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  to  the 
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old  ditch,  now  the  Kings  Scholars  Pond  Sewer:  along  which  ditch,  the  boun¬ 
dary  continued  to  Cow  ford,  and  from  thence,  up  along  the  Tyburne  stream,  to 
the  broad  military  way,  now  Oxford  Street.  Thus  far  we  seem  precisely  to 
follow  the  boundary  described  in  the  charter.  It  afterwards  proceeded  alon^ 
the  military  road  to  the  old  Stocke  of  St.  Andrew’s  church,  being  in  the  line 
of  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn  ;  and  then  took  a  southerly  direction  within  the 
London  Fen,  answering  to  the  situation  of  the  Flete  Dike,  to  the  mid  stream  of 
the  Thames  ;  and  along  that  stream  by  land  and  strand  to  Merfleet,  where  the 
boundary  commenced. 

A  subsequent  description  of  the  boundary  of  Westminster  appears  in  the 
decree  of  1222,  for  terminating  the  dispute  between  the  Abbey  and  the  See  of 
London  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  franchise  of  the  conventual  church  of  St. 
Peter.  Widmore  observes  a  that,  “  with  respect  to  its  exemption  from  epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction,  that  we  know  was  not  fully  adjusted  till  the  year  1222;” 
and  again, b  that  “  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  wdiole  parish  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet,  at  that  time  larger  than  at  present,  were  declared  exempt  from  the  Bi¬ 
shops  of  London,  and  made  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.” 

Of  the  prescribed  limits  in  1222  it  may  generally  be  remarked,  that  wost- 
ward  they  quite  accord  with  the  explanation  given  of  those  of  the  year  951  : 
but  that  eastward,  towards  the  city  of  London,  a  great  difference  appears  be¬ 
tween  the  boundaries  of  the  tw  o  periods. 

The  decree  of  1222  is  inserted  at  length  in  Wharton’s  “  Historia  de  Epis- 
copis,”  &c. ;  the  title  declaring  it  to  be  concerning  the  exemption  of  the 
monastery  of  Westminster,  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  See  of  London.  The  decree  contains,  in  the  following  words,  a 
very  particular  description  of  the  declared  boundary  :  c 

“  Ne  vero  super  limitibus  dictae  Parochiae  S.  Margaretae  questio  possit  subo- 
riri  ;  limites  ejusdem  Parochiae  praesenti  scripto  duximus  declarandos.  Incipit 
igitur  Parocliia  S.  Margaretae  ab  aqua  de  Tyburne  decurrente  in  Thamisiam  ex 
una  parte,  et  ex  altera  sicut  strata  regia  se  extendit  versus  Londoniam  usque 
ad  Gardinum  Hospitalis  S.  .ZEgidii ;  et  exinde  secundum  quod  via  extra  idem 

a  Widmore’s  History,  &c.  p.  15.  b  lb.  p.  63. 

c  Wharton’s  Hist,  de  Episc.  &c.  8vo.  1695,  p.  252. 
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Gardinum  protenditur  usq;  ad  metas  dividentes  Mersland  et  Parochiam  S. 
/Egidii ;  et  sic  exinde  secundum  divisionem  Gardinorum  Tholi  et  Monacho- 
rum  Westmonasteriensium  et  hortorurn  usque  ad  domum  Simonis  Textoris : 
(Salva  qusestione  Monachorum  Westmonasteriensium  super  terra  a  domo  illius 
Simonis  usque  ad  Capellam  juxta  Ecclesiam  Innocentium)  et  a  domo  ejusdem 
Simonis  usque  secundum  quod  strata  regia  se  extendit  versus  Westmonaste- 
rium  usque  ad  rivulum  de  Ulebrig  decurrentem  in  Thamisiam.  Et  sic  quic- 
quid  Thamisia  ex  una  parte  et  dictis  terminis  continetur,  ad  Parochiam  S.  Mar- 
garetae  pertinet,  excepta  Ecclesia  et  Caemiterio  S.  Martini.  Extra  vero  supra 
scriptas  metas,  Villae  de  Kniglitebrigge,  Westburne,  Padyngtoun  cum  capella, 
et  cum  earum  pertinentiis,  pertinent  ad  Parochiam  S.  Margaretae  memoratam.” 

Plate  XXVI.  represents  by  the  blue  colour  the  part  contained  within  the 
boundary  of  1222 ;  the  border,  coloured  red,  shewing  here,  also,  the  present 
extent  of  Westminster. 

It  is  declared  in  the  decree,  that  Westminster,  then  entitled  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  “  begins,  on  the  one  part,  from  the  water  of  Tyburne  running  to  the 
Thames.”  This  water  course  is  still  continued,  under  the  name  of  the  King’s 
Scholars’  Pond  Sewer,  with  little  variation  of  its  ancient  line  from  the  west 
side  of  Stratford  Place.  Stratford  Place  was  the  site  of  the  Banqueting-house 
connected  with  the  city  conduits  adjoining  the  ancient  village  of  Tyburne, 
situate  about  the  end  of  Marylebone  Lane,  where  the  line  abuts  on  the  north 
side  of  Oxford  Street.  After  crossing  Oxford  Street,  the  water  course  proceeds 
along  South  Molton  Lane,  and  along  Bruton  Mews,  Bolton  Row,  and  White 
Horse  Street,  into  the  Green  Park ;  passing  by  Buckingham  House,  and  the 
west  side  of  the  ancient  Tothill fields,  to  its  outlet  at  the  Thames,  about  a  fur¬ 
long  west  of  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

In  this  decree  of  1222,  the  boundary  is  described  to  be,  on  the  other  part, 
“  as  the  King’s  highway  stretches  towards  London  to  the  garden  of  St.  Giles’s 
Hospital:”  which  is  precisely  the  present  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  West¬ 
minster  district  to  the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street:  “  and  thence  as  the  way  be¬ 
yond  the  said  garden  extends  to  the  boundaries  dividing  Mersland  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles.”  This  way,  according  to  Parton,d  always  passed  from  Ox- 


d  Parton’s  Account  of  the  Hospital  and  Parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  4to,  1822. 
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ford  Street,  bordering  the  Hospital  garden  to  the  division  of  the  Mersland,  in 
the  line  of  Crown  Street,  West  Street,  and  Castle  Street.  The  boundary  is 
continued  “  thence  according  to  the  separation  of  the  gardens  of  Tholi  and  the 
Monks  of  Westminster,  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  weaver  (saving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Monks  of  Westminster,  concerning  the  land  from  that  Simon’s 
house  to  the  chapel  by  the  church  of  the  Innocents) :  and  from  the  house  of 
the  same  Simon,  as  the  King’s  highway  extends  towards  Westminster,  to  the 
rivulet  of  Ulebrig  running  into  the  Thames.” 

Two  circumstances  mentioned  here  guide  to  the  situation  of  Simon  the 
weaver’s  house.  The  first  is  the  piece  of  ground  between  the  said  house  and 
the  chapel  by  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  which  was  another  title,  according 
to  Stowe, e  for  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Strand.  Noorthouck 
states  f  that  this  church  “  was  then  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Strand,  where 
the  east  end  of  Somerset  House  is  placed.”  The  other  circumstance,  guiding 
to  the  situation,  is,  that  “  from  the  house  of  the  same  Simon  ”  the  boundary 
of  St.  Margaret’s  parish  proceeded,  “  as  the  King’s  highway  extends  towards 
Westminster,  to  the  rivulet  of  Ulebrig  running  into  the  Thames.”  Ulebrig 
was  the  Ivy  Bridge  in  the  Strand,  at  the  end  of  the  present  Cecil  Street,  and 
was  the  only  bridge  in  the  direction  here  mentioned. 

A  piece  of  ground,  uncovered  in  Aggas’s  Plan  of  London  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
but  now  built  upon,  such  as  that  represented  to  have  been  between  the  house 
of  Simon  the  weaver  and  the  chapel  by  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  occurs 
between  Drury  Lane,  at  the  end  of  White  Hart  Yard,  and  Somerset  House; 
and  from  the  house  of  Simon,  so  situated  in  Drury  Lane,  to  Ivy  Bridge,  the 
direct  way  was  nearly  along  that  part  which  now  forms  White  Hart  Yard  and 
Exeter  Street,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  the  decree,  was  probably  part  of  a 
broad  way  in  front  of  the  Savoy,  such  as  roads  commonly  were  at  that  time, 
comprising  the  breadth  now  occupied  by  two  streets.  The  sites  of  Burleigh 
House,  and  of  other  buildings  erected  afterwards  on  the  north  side  ol  the 
Strand,  were  probably  grants  of  the  large  waste  taken  from  the  sides  ol  the 
common  way,  when  a  regular  road  began  to  be  formed  along  the  Strand  in  the 
year  1353. 

e  Stowe’s  Survey  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  edit.  1754. 

f  Noorthouck’s  New  History  of  London,  p.  734. 
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The  declaration  of  the  limits  concludes  thus  ;  “  and  so,  whatever  is  con¬ 
tained  by  the  Thames,  on  one  part,  and  these  bounds,  belongs  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  except  the  church  and  cemetery  of  St.  Martin.  And  beyond 
these  before-mentioned  bounds,  the  districts  of  Knightsbridge,  Westburne, 
Padyngton  with  its  chapel,  and  their  appurtenances,  belong  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  aforesaid.” 

This  decree  entirely  excludes  from  the  Westminster  franchise  towards  the 
east,  all  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  entire  parishes  of  St.  Mary  le- 
Strand,  and  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  the  portions  of  the  parishes  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  and  St.  Giles  which  were  included  within  the  boundary  of  951  :  and  it 
confines  Westminster  in  1222,  to  the  then  single  parish  of  St.  Margaret  ; 
at  that  time  comprising,  together  with  the  existing  parish  of  that  name,  all 
the  present  parishes  of  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  St. 
Anne,  St.  James,  St.  George  Hanover  Square,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
But,  westward,  in  addition  to  what  was  comprised  in  the  charter  of  951,  this 
decree  of  1222  declares  the  manor  of  Knightsbridge,  Westburne,  and  Padding¬ 
ton,  all  which  were  distant  from  the  described  boundary  of  Westminster,  to 
belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret. 

A  further  difference  between  the  words  of  the  charter  and  those  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  without  causing  any  variation  in  the  western  limit,  also  claims  attention. 
In  the  charter  of  951,  the  boundary  is  said  to  be  “  by  the  old  ditch  to  Cow- 
ford :  from  Cowford,  up  along  Tyburne,  to  the  broad  military  road.”  But  in 
the  decree,  the  western  boundary  commences  with  “  The  water  of  Tyburne 
running  to  the  Thames.”  This,  if  no  change  had  occurred,  would  have  been, 
according  to  the  first  description,  the  wTater  of  Tyburne  running  to  the  old 
ditch  by  the  Cowford ;  the  ford  implying  that  there  was  then  a  continuation 
of  the  ditch  each  way.  The  difference  between  the  words  in  the  two  descrip¬ 
tions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  old  ditch  being  filled  up  towards  the  spot  where 
it  had,  at  the  earlier  period  been  forded :  and  as,  by  the  form  of  the  land,  the 
Tyburne  stream  could  never  have  taken  any  other  course  than  towards  the  old 
ditch  near  James  Street,  the  ford  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
road,  which  then  led  from  the  north  by  the  line  of  the  present  front  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  House.  The  old  ditch  appears,  by  the  form  of  the  land,  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  eastward  of  James  Street,  passing  along  the  low  ground  where  now  is 
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the  ornamental  water  of  St.  James’s  Park.  The  old  ditch,  by  being  filled  up 
near  the  place  of  the  ford,  would  be  divided  into  two  separate  lengths  ;  and 
the  southern  portion,  receiving  the  water  of  Tyburne,  would  with  it  become  a 
distinct  water-course  from  the  Tyburne  springs  to  the  Thames,  as  described  in 
the  decree  of  1222. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  descriptions  of  951  and  1222  with  the 
quantity  of  land,  which  was  comprised  in  Westminster  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  ;  in  computing  which  quantity  we  must  not  be  unmindful, 
that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  quantity  contained  in 
a  hide  of  land.  A  hide  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  as  much  as  was 
sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  one  plough ;  and  this  is  stated  by  some  at  less 
than  forty,  and  by  others  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  hide  probably  varied,  as  was  common  at  those  early  periods, 
according  to  the  custom  of  different  places.  A  similar  mode  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  land,  is  still  practised  in  Greece  between  the  proprietors  and  tenants 
of  farm  lands.s  The  landlord  there  “  provides  each  family  on  his  estate  with 
a  cottage,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  sufficient  seed  for  one  Zengaria  (literally, 
yoke,  used  to  designate  an  extent  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres  in  Euboea,  of  one 
hundred  and  upwards  in  Attica  and  other  parts),”  the  landlord  taking  a  portion 
of  the  produce  instead  of  a  fixed  rent. 

In  regard  to  the  hide,  an  approximation  of  the  average  quantity  may  per¬ 
haps  be  obtained  by  examining  a  tolerably  well  ascertained  manor  in  the  same 
county  containing  a  large  number  of  hides.  Such  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
in  the  manor,  named  Stibenhede  in  Domesday,  which  comprised  the  present 
parishes  of  Poplar,  Liinehouse,  Stepney,  with  its  three  hamlets  of  Radcliff'e, 
Mile  End  old  town,  and  Mile  End  new  town,  Shadwell,  Wapping,  St.  George 
in  the  East,  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Stratford-le-Bow. 
It  also  appears  to  have  comprised  Bromley,  which  was  environed  by  other 
parts  of  Stibenhede,  and  was  not  named  as  a  separate  manor  in  Domesday. 
This  fact  affords  pretty  good  evidence  of  its  having  been  extracted  from  the 
larger  manor  of  Stibenhede  subsequent  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  after- 


S  Penny  Magazine,  No.  lxxix.  p.  247,  29th  June  1833. 
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wards  given  to  the  convent  of  St.  Leonard  by  Sir  Ralph  Roseline,  as  he  is 
named  by  Speed, h  or  Josseline,  as  he  is  named  by  Newcourt.* 

The  manor  of  Stibenhede  is  stated  in  Domesday  to  have  contained  fifty-nine 
hides  and  three  quarters,  which  are  enumerated  as  follows  :  namely,  32  hides 
of  land  held  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  5^  held  by  Hugh  de  Berners ;  5  by 
the  wife  of  Brien ;  3^  by  Ranulf  Flambard ;  1  by  William  de  Ver ;  1^  by 
Engclbue ;  1§  by  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux;  1|  by  William  the  chamberlain ;  1 
by  Aluric  Chacepul;  4  by  Robert  Fasiton  ;  and  3^  by  Robert,  son  of  Rozelin, 
probably  predecessor  of  Rosseline,  who  gave  the  manor  of  Bromley  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Leonard. 

The  map  containing  all  the  parts  which  composed  the  original  manor  of 
Stibenhede,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  and  distinct  for  judging  of  their  pro¬ 
portions,  is  that  of  London,  by  G.  and  W.  Greenwood,  dated  31st  August 
1830.  The  quantity,  as  taken  upon  this  map,  of  the  land  which  constituted 
the  manor  of  Stibenhede,  amounts  to  4763  acres  ;  and  this  being  divided  by 
59f,  the  stated  number  of  hides  in  the  manor,  gives  for  each  hide  nearly  79f 
acres.  But,  as  exact  agreement  cannot  be  expected  in  estimating  measures  of 
these  distant  periods,  it  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  consider 
the  hide  of  this  district  to  have  contained,  on  the  average,  eighty  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  acres. 

With  respect  to  the  manor  of  Westminster,  it  is  stated  in  the  Domesday 
Register,  that  the  Abbot  held  thirteen  hides  and  a  half,  which  u  was  and  is 
now  in  the  demesne  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  of  Westminster and  that 
Bainiard,  also  in  the  same  demesne,  held  three  hides  of  the  Abbot,  making  to¬ 
gether  sixteen  hides  and  a  half  in  the  manor  ;  which,  in  order  to  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  district  contained  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  Edgar  s  charter, 
would  require  the  sixteen  hides  and  a  half  to  contain  nearly  seventy  acres  each. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  district  of  Westminster,  as  bounded  in  Edgar’s 
charter  of  951,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  surrounded  by  the 
manors  of  Eia,  Lilestone,  Tyburne,  &c. :  and  that  Knightsbridge,  Westburne, 
and  Padyngton,  stated  in  the  decree  of  1222,  as  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  are  not  mentioned  by  those  names  in  Domesday.  Whether  these 
were  then  portions  of  other  manors,  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  now  to  ascertain, 
h  Speed’s  Hist.  p.  1065,  edit.  1632.  i  Repertorium,  vol.  i.  p.  576. 
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According  to  Dart,k  Paddington  occurs,  as  an  appendage  to  the  convent  of 
Westminster,  in  a  charter  of  King  Edgar.  He  says  also  that  King  Stephen 
afterwards  confirmed  to  them  this  manor ;  as  did  likewise  King  Henry  II.  ; 
and  that  this  manor,  with  the  rectory  of  the  church,  continued  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  convent  till  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  Newcourt  observes,1  that,  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1541  made  Westminster 
an  Episcopal  See,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  a  Cathedral,  and  Westminster  a 
City,  allotting  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex  (the  parish  of  Fulham  only  ex¬ 
cepted)  for  the  diocese  ;  and  that  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  dissolved  this 
Bishoprick,  and  restored  the  county  of  Middlesex  again  to  the  See  of  London. 
Newcourt  further  says,m  that  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Paddington,  (which 
of  old  did  belong  to  the  monastery  of  Westminster)  were  by  Edward  VI.,  upon 
his  dissolving  the  Bishoprick  of  Westminster,  given  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  to  his  successors,  for  ever.  Westminster  Abbey  was  thus  deprived  of  the 
manor  of  Paddington,  together  with  the  rectory  of  the  parish  ;  but  retained 
the  manor  of  Westburne,  which  was  within  the  parish  of  Paddington.  The 
circumstance  of  the  manor  of  Knightsbridge  being  also  reserved  to  the  Abbey, 
and  not  forming  a  part  of  Paddington,  accounts  for  its  remaining  annexed  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  although  considerably  distant. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  previous  to  the  decree 
of  1222,  the  part  between  the  Flete  Dike  and  Temple  Bar  had  been  separated 
from  Westminster,  and  added  to  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
supposition  that  the  Flete  was  once  the  London  Fen,  is  corroborated  by  an 
inspection  of  the  spot  where  are  the  remains  of  a  steep  bank,  at  the  side  of 
Seacoal  Lane,  from  the  foot  of  which  steps  still  ascend  to  Green  Arbour  Court 
and  Bishop’s  Court,  both  on  the  level  of  the  Old  Bailey ;  along  which  level 
the  city  wall  passed  in  the  line  of  Newgate.  The  summit  of  these  steps  is 
about  twenty  feet  above  that  part  of  Seacoal  Lane,  and  from  thence  the  descent 
to  Farringdon  Street  (the  line  of  the  ancient  Flete  Dike)  is  about  sixteen 
feet,  thus  making  the  whole  height  from  the  present  level  of  Farringdon  Street 
to  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  about  thirty-six  feet.  The  level  of  the  low  ground 

k  Dart’s  Westmonasterium,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

1  ltepert.  vol.  i.  p.  712.  m  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  703. 
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having,  by  the  natural  operation  of  time,  been  much  raised,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  height  of  the  bank  had  formerly  been  greater  than  has  been  stated. 
The  distance  of  the  steps  from  the  middle  of  Farringdon  Street  is  about  three 
hundred  feet,  and  assuming  that  there  was  the  same  distance  to  a  bank  on  the 
other  side  of  Farringdon  Street  (which  appearances  favour),  the  breadth  of  the 
fen  between  the  banks  would  be  about  six  hundred  feet.  The  most  ancient 
causeway  over  the  Fleete  was,  undoubtedly,  that  which  is  in  the  line  of  Lud- 
gate  ;  the  other,  in  the  line  of  Holborn  Bridge,  not  having  been  requisite 
until,  according  to  Stowe, n  an  entrance  to  the  City  was  made  through  the 
Newgate  about  1135.  Continual  alterations  by  building  and  the  resulting 
accumulations,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  banks  and  raise  the  intermediate 
space  till  it  reached  its  present  gradual  slope  from  the  middle  of  the  fen.  The 
steps  remaining  so  long  at  the  side  of  Seacoal  Lane  present  a  curious  reserva¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  original  sharp  acclivity,  and  a  very  interesting  elucidation  of 
the  original  form  of  the  ground. 

If  the  Bainiard  of  Domesday  was  the  Baron  of  Castle  Baynard,  the  three 
hides,  held  by  him  under  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  manor,  would,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  be  in  that  part  of  the  Westminster  demesne  which  lay  nearest  to  the 
castle,  and  which  adjoined  the  Fleete  ;  the  three  hides  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  that  portion  of  the  district  affirmed  to  Westminster  in  Edgar’s 
charter  of  951,  and  excluded  in  the  decree  of  1222.  Baynard,  according  to 
the  quotation  in  Stowe’s  Survey,0  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
built  Castle  Baynard.  His  successors  became  chief  Bannerers  of  London, p 
which  makes  it  not  improbable,  that  a  great  part  of  what  he  held  under  the 
Abbot  might,  in  consequence  of  that  municipal  connection,  have  been  alien¬ 
ated  from  Westminster,  and  merged  in  the  Liberties  of  the  City  of  London. 
Other  considerable  changes  must  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  conquest, 
when,  as  stated  by  Leland,^  Matilda,  Queen  of  Henry  the  First,  in  1117, 
founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  in  the  fields  of  London,  with  an  oratory, 
which  ultimately  became  the  church  of  a  parish  of  that  name.  The  parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  is  believed  originally  to  have  comprised,  together  with  the 

11  Surv.  of  Lond.  vol.  i.  p.  19.  o  Ibid.  p.  64. 

q  Leland’s  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  edit.  1770. 


p  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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present  parish  of  that  name,  those  also  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  and  the  Precinct 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Savoy.  That  St.  Clement  Danes  was  appcrti- 
nent  to  Westminster  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  appears  by  his  charter  of 
1067  to  the  Abbey/  wherein  he  “charges  Hamo,  his  steward,  with  unjustly 
seizing  on  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  the  Strand  (violente  et  injuste 
sibi  usurpavit),  and  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  restored.”  Newcourt 
says/  that  Henry  the  Second  gave  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  to  the 
Knights  Templars ;  which,  of  course,  took  place  prior  to  the  end  of  his  reign 
in  1189.  The  Abbey  must  then  have  been  dispossessed  of  this  benefice;  and 
we  find  it  wholly  omitted,  as  belonging  to  Westminster,  in  the  decree  of  1222. 
Portions  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand  have 
since  the  year  1222,  been  again  annexed  to  the  Liberties  of  Westminster;  but 
the  exact  period  of  the  annexation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  was  probably  coincident  with  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
Savoy  manor,  formed  out  of  the  other  portions  of  those  parishes. 

Widmore,  (who  must  be  esteemed  a  valuable  authority  in  consequence  of 
having  had  within  his  reach,  as  Librarian  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster,  documents  not  generally  accessible,  and  having  been,  as  Nightingale 
observes/  “moreover  a  man  of  learning,”)  says/  that  “The  famous  Geof- 
fry  de  Mandeville,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  men¬ 
tions  his  having  buried  his  first  wife  Athelais  in  those  cloisters,  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  lie  there  himself;”  and  again/  that  “  Athelais,  the  first  wife  of  Geoffry 
de  Mandeville,  and  probably  he  himself  too,  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  ;  in 
consideration  of  which,  he  gave  to  the  monastery  the  manor  of  Eye,  between 
Westminster  and  Chelsea.” 

The  manor  of  Eia,  in  Domesday,  is  said  to  be  held  by  GeofFry  de  Mande¬ 
ville,  and  to  have  answered  for  ten  hides.  The  space  between  the  present 
King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer  and  the  Ranelagh  Sewer,  from  the  Uxbridge 
Road,  at  Bayswater,  to  the  Thames,  measures  about  890  acres,  which  would 
make  ten  hides  of  89  acres  each.  Eia,  after  the  date  of  Domesday,  appears 

r  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  Introd.  to  Domesday,  8vo,  1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

s  Repert.  vol.  i.  p.  587.  t  Hist,  of  London  and  Middlesex,  vol.  iv.  p.  11. 

u  Widmore’s  Hist.  p.  11.  x  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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to  have  been  divided  into  the  three  manors  of  Neyte,  Eubery,  and  Hyde  ;  for, 
in  1342  (15  Edw.  III.),  “  Neyt,”  is  named  y  in  a  special  commission  of  Sewers  ; 
and  Widmore  says,2  that  in  1362,  Abbot  Litlington  “  improved  the  estate  of 
the  convent  at  Hyde,  now  Hyde  Park  anda  that  “Litlington  died  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1386,  at  the  manor  house  of  Neyte  near  Westminster,  at  that  time 
thought  a  good  building,  for  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  styling  himself  King  of 
Castile,  desired  leave  of  the  Abbot  to  reside  there  during  the  sitting  of  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Westminster,”  In  the  dispute,  which  in  1592  was  laid  before  Lord 
Burghley,  as  High  Steward  of  Westminster,13  concerning  Neat  and  Eubery 
“  farm  towards  Chelsea,”  being  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  as 
Lammas  grounds,  108  acres  are  stated  to  lie  in  Neat,  and  430  acres  in  Eubery 
farm.  To  these  there  would  be  some  addition  of  land  not  deemed  to  be  Lam¬ 
mas  grounds,  which  with  the  Hyde  manor,  would  together  be  the  quantity 
rated  in  Domesday  to  the  original  manor  of  Eia.  It  appears  by  Widmore,0 
that  the  Hyde  manor  was  not  inclosed  as  Hyde  Park  until  after  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1536. 

The  act,  confirming  the  exchange  to  the  King  of  lands,  some  of  which 
afterwards  formed  the  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  lying  north-east  of  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  River,  is  the  28th  Hen.  VIII.  c.  49,  and  is  inserted  among  the  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,  published  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Public  Records.  The 
conveyance,  as  recited  in  the  act,  is  dated  “the  first  daye  of  July  in  the  28th 
yere  ”  of  the  King’s  reign  ;  and  by  it  the  Abbot  and  convent  transferred  to 
the  King  the  manor  of  “Nete,”  which  is  described  to  be  “  in  the  townes  and 
parysshes  of  Westmr  and  Seynt  Martyns  in  the  felde  also  the  manor  of 
“  Hyde,”  and  the  manor  of  “  Eybury  with  which  last  “  Eye  Brydge  ”  is 
named.  The  Eye  is  also  named  in  describing  the  Nete  lands.  “  Conduyte 
mede”  (on  which  Conduit  Street  and  Hanover  Square  have  since  been  built) 
is  mentioned  as  being  east  of  “  Bryk  close, ”  belonging  to  Eybury.  Eye,  as 
the  name  of  a  water  course  (previously  entitled  the  Tyburne)  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Eia,  of  which  manor  it  was  the  boundary  on  the  east  side, 

y  Dugdale’s  History  of  Imbanking  and  Draining,  p.  71,  edit.  1772. 

*  Widmore’s  Hist.  p.  102.  a  Ibid.  p.  107. 

b  Stowe’s  Surv.  of  Lond.  vol.  ii.  p.653.  c  Widmore’s  Hist.  p.  127- 
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from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyburne  Road.  The  name  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  converted  into  that  of  Aye  Brook  ;  which  gave  the  corrupt  name 
of  Hayhill  to  the  steep  ascent  on  the  side  of  the  brook. 

Nete,  Eybury,  and  Hyde,  must  have  been  constituted  manors  out  of  the 
original  manor  of  Eia,  when,  according  to  a  common  practice,  as  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  observes/  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  multiplying  manors,  “  the  Lord 
divided  his  manor,  as  the  State  had  divided  the  Kingdom,  into  two  parts :  the 
one  he  retained  for  his  own  support,  was  partly  cultivated  by  his  villeins  and 
copyholders,  and  was  called  his  demesnes  [dominion]  ;  the  other  part  was 
parcelled  out  among  his  dependants,  who  returned  him  their  services.  Such 
was  the  history,  and  such  the  multiplication  of  manors  in  the  times  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest.  The  statute  of  Quia  Emptores 
[18  Edw.  I.],  in  1290,  put  an  end  to  their  further  increase.  ’ 

The  convent  of  Westminster  obtained  the  manor  of  Eia,  as  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
observes, e  “  close  upon  the  time  when  the  [Domesday]  Survey  was  taken 
the  gift  of  it  by  Geoffry  de  Mandeville  to  the  convent  being  confirmed  by  King 
William  the  Conqueror  :  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  decree  of  1222> 
giving  the  boundaries  of  Westminster  (or  of  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  as  it  is 
there  termed),  the  manor  of  Eia  is  not  comprised  within  the  franchise  of 
Westminster  :  although  that  manor  was  situated  between  the  described  western 
boundary  and  other  parts  belonging  to  St.  Margaret’s  parish  distant  from  that 
boundary.  An  attempt  to  include  the  manor  of  Eye  in  the  franchise  of  West¬ 
minster,  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  1345,  as  appears  by  an 
order f  “  amongst  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  kept  in  the  Tower  ot 
London,  (to  wit)  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  after  the  conquest  the  Third,”  for  inquiring  of  lands,  which  were  ot 
Edmond  Barber,  “  in  Eye,  near  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex: 
which  lands,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  adjudged  to  be  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  had  been  seised  by  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  W  estmins- 
ter.  No  statement  of  the  result  was  obtained ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
1536,  when  the  manor  was  transferred  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  then 

d  Introd.  to  Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  e  Ibid.  p.  42. 

f  From  copies  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  W  estminster. 
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deemed  to  be  in  Westminster,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  ; 
being  so  expressed  in  the  act,  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  49,  for  confirming  the  ex¬ 
change. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that,  in  951,  the  district  of  Westminster  extended  from 
the  Tyburne  water  course,  on  the  west,  to  the  Flete  Dike  on  the  east ;  the 
Tyburne  Road  and  Holeburne  being  the  boundary  on  the  north,  and  the 
Thames  on  the  south  :  and, 

That,  in  1222,  the  western  boundary  was  the  same  Tyburne  water  course  ; 
while  the  eastern  boundary  excluded  a  part  of  what  had  been  comprised  in  the 
charter  of  951,  viz.  that  portion  of  St.  Giles,  and  the  whole  of  the  parishes 
and  places  lying  between  the  Flete  Dike  and  the  present  parishes  of  St.  Paul 
Covent  Garden,  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Anne.  On  the  north-west, 
beyond  the  boundary,  there  were  also  appended  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret 
the  lands  of  Knightsbridge,  Westburne,  and  Paddington. 

In  1393  a  charter  was  obtained  from  King  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign,  which  is  enrolled  in  the  Exchequers  It  is  .affirmed  in  the 
charter  that  the  Abbot,  in  right  of  his  monastery,  was  seised  of  “  the  manor 
of  Westminster,  in  the  town  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  the  blessed  Mary  of  the  Strand,  and  St.  Clement  Danes  without 
and  near  to  Temple  Bar;”  which  were  by  that  charter  so  “  declared,  granted, 
and  confirmed,”  with  all  fines,  forfeitures,  &c. 

The  limits  of  the  Westminster  franchise  were  finally,  and  more  explicitly, 
defined  in  letters  patent  of  the  2nd  of  James  I.  (3rd  of  August  1604  h),  to  be 
“  within  all  the  aforesaid  manor  and  City  of  Westminster,  and  within  the 
[then]  parish  of  St.  Margaret  there,  and  within  the  [then]  parish  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  without  the  Barr  of 
the  Temple,  London,  and  within  the  parish  of  the  blessed  Mary  at  Strand,  then 
called  the  Savoy,  in  his  county  of  Middlesex  (the  Liberty  and  Dutchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster  excepted,  and  always  reserved).”  This  constitutes  the  present  extent 

g  From  copies  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster. 

h  From  copies  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  of  a  Record  in  the 
Exchequer  of  Hilary  Term  29  Geo.  II.  concerning  the  claim  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West¬ 
minster,  of  divers  sums,  &c. 
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of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  as  represented  in  the  Plan,  Plate 
XXVII.  by  a  red  colour. 

The  creation  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  being  an  occurrence  connected  with  the 
large  addition  of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres  in  the  manor  of  Eia  to  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  Westminster,  is  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  situation  and 
extent  of  Westminster. 

The  parish  of  St.  Margaret  constituted  the  whole  of  Westminster  in  1222, 
the  manor  of  Eia  not  then  forming  any  part  of  that  parish.  For  creating  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  the  larger  portion  of  what  had  constituted 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  was  abstracted  from  it,  thus  contracting  the  north¬ 
ern  limit  of  St.  Margaret’s  to  a  line  passing  through  the  present  ornamental 
water  of  St.  James’s  Park  to  the  Tyburne  in  its  passage  towards  Tothill-fields. 
On  the  west  side  of  Tothill-fields  the  Tyburne  water  course  passed  from  the 
Tyburne  Road  (now  Oxford  Street)  and  was  in  the  whole  of  that  length  the 
boundary  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Margaret. 

Maitland  observes, k  that  the  constitution  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  as  well 
as  the  foundation  of  its  church,  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  church,  with 
a  cemetery,  is  mentioned  only  as  such  in  the  decree  of  1222.  This  must 
therefore  have  been,  according  to  a  custom  of  that  period,  a  church  for  the 
convenience  of  administering  divine  service  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
without  any  parochial  endowment  being  attached  to  it. 

In  documents  which  were  produced  at  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
in  the  Hilary  term  of  1828,  “  Fenn  against  Golding  and  other  Churchwardens 
of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,”1  lands  are  described  so  early  as  the  year  P225, 
as  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  of  Charing,  and  afterwards  others  appear 
described  as  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  have  been  a  confirmed  parish  until  some  time  after  1306,  which 
is  the  first  date  of  the  Registry  of  the  diocese  of  London.  Newcourt,  who  was 
principal  registrar  of  that  diocese  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  represents  m 
the  registry  not  to  be  defective  from  its  commencement  in  1306  to  the  year 
1337,  but  that  no  registry  existed  from  the  latter  date  until  the  year  1361, 

k  Hist,  of  Lond.  p.  1343,  edit.  1772. 

1  Barnewall  and  Cresswell’s  Reports,  vol.  vii.  p.  7G6.  m  Repert.  Preface,  p.  iv. 
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when  it  again  appeared  without  being  defective  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
He  states11  from  this  registry,  that  in  1363  (fifty-seven  years  after  its  com¬ 
mencement),  Johannes  ....  was  instituted  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  parish  on 
the  resignation  of  Thomas  Skyn.  Skyn  may  have  been  the  first,  or  a  succeed¬ 
ing  vicar ;  but  as  neither  his  institution,  nor  that  of  any  previous  person,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  existing  registries,  the  first  institution  of  a  vicar,  originating  with 
the  regular  constitution  of  the  parish,  must  be  concluded  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  period  of  the  deficient  registry,  about  twenty-three  years  between 
1337  and  1361. 

Widmore  notices  a  dispute  “  concerning  the  right  to  visit  the  hospital  of 
St.  James,”  and  states0  that  “  in  June  1342,  a  trial  came  on,  and  the  Jury 
gave  a  full  verdict  for  the  Abbot  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  within  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret.”  This  decision  makes  it  appear  that  St.  Martin’s  was  not  then 
so  far  a  legalized  parish  as  to  take  from  these  parts  the  parochial  rights  of  St 
Margaret’s ;  thus  reducing  the  period  within  which  St.  Martin’s  became  a 
regularly  constituted  parish,  to  about  nineteen  years  between  1342  and  1361. 

It  seems  by  the  order  of  1345  (adverted  to  in  p.  235)  for  inquiring  of  lands 
which  were  of  Edmund  Barber  “  in  Eye,”  that  this  manor  was  not  then  an 
acknowledged  part  of  Westminster  ;  which  is  presumptive  evidence  (grounded 
on  the  belief  that  the  lands  “  in  Eye  ”  were  comprised  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin  when  its  confirmation  took  place,  and  as  such  became  included  within 
the  franchise  of  Westminster)  that  St.  Martin’s  was  not  an  ordained  parish 
until  after  1345  ;  thus  again  reducing  the  period  within  which  it  occurred,  to 
about  sixteen  years  between  1345  and  1361. 

The  last  interval  brings  the  time  very  near  to  the  period  at  which  Westmins¬ 
ter  became  a  considerable  commercial  mart  by  the  attainment  of  the  wool 
staple,  which  must  have  greatly  added  to  its  already  increasing  importance, 
consequent  on  the  King’s  residence,  and  on  the  more  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  there  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Courts  of  Law.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  added  to  the  purpose  of  concentrating  its  newly  acquired  privileges, 
might  have  suggested  the  design  of  giving  this  locality  a  distinct  character, 
and  by  a  regular  constitution  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  of  contracting  that 


n  Repert.  vol.  i.  p.  691. 


o  Widmore’s  Hist,  p.  88. 
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of  St.  Margaret  to  the  limit  of  the  intended  town  of  Westminster.  The  wool 
staple  was  fixed  at  Westminster  by  the  act  27  Edw.  III.  s.  2,  cap.  1 ;  and  it 
is  probable  the  establishment  of  St.  Martin’s  parish  took  place  during  the  eight 
years  between  1,353,  the  date  of  that  act,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  registry 
of  the  diocese  in  1361. 

In  Richard  the  Second’s  charter  of  1393  (noticed  in  page  236)  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  is  merely  described  as  the  town  of  Westminster ;  and  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  is,  with  others  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  same, 
declared  to  be  wholly  within  the  franchise  of  Westminster. 

Still  the  precise  line  of  division  between  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Martin,  as  well  as  what  strictly  constituted  St.  Martin’s  parish,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  settled  before  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  monastery,  to  have 
their  various  lands  and  other  premises  which  lay  within  the  assumed  circuit  of 
St.  Martin’s  parish,  continued  parcels  of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  as  they  had  been 
before  the  division  took  place.  The  following  particulars  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  deed,  by  which  possession  of  Whitehall  was  given  to  the  King,  is  dated 
the  12th  February,  21  Hen.  VIII.  (1530),  being  a  record  in  the  Exchecjuer, 
endorsed,  “  York  Place,  Middlesex — a  Recovery  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.” 

The  5th  of  September  23  Hen.  VIII.  (1531)  is  the  date  of  a  surrender?  by 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster,  among  other  premises,  of  the  lands 
which  afterwards  formed  St.  James’s  Park,  described  to  be  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  the  highway  leading  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  hospital  ol  St.  James  ; 
and  from  the  aforesaid  hospital,  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway  extending  to¬ 
wards  the  west,  to  the  Cross  called  Eycross. 

In  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  November,  26  Hen.  VIII.  (1534)  to  the  Abbot  ol 
Westminster,  3  the  King  says,  “  Our  manor  at  Westminster  ys  nowre  scite  and 
sytuat  as  in  the  myddes  of  two  p'shes.  That  ys  to  saye  ol  Saynt  Margaret 
where  ye  have  jurydixon  ordynary,  and  of  Saynt  Martyn  in  the  Felde  whe  ye 
be  poss’ion’s  and  prop’etaries.”  And  in  a  letter  of  the  16th  ol  February,  26 

P  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21,  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 

q  From  a  copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Hen.  VIII.  (1535)  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, r  the  King  directs  that 
the  inhabitants  “  dwelling  from  the  Newgate  of  onr  manor  of  Westmynster  shall 
be  from  liensforth  taken  for  pyshoners  of  Saint  Mart.yn’s,  and  there  to  here 
there  devyne  s’vice.” 

The  act  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12  (1536),  declaring  the  limits  of  the  King’s 
Palace  at  Westminster,  states,  that  the  King  “thereunto  adjoining  hath  made 
a  park  walled  and  environed  with  brick  and  stone.”  And,  in  reference  to  the 
same,  in  a  patent  dated  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign  (1542),* 
the  King,  “  in  recompence  of  the  Tythes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  rights,  which 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Charing  Cross,  in  the  diocese 
of  Westminster,  hath  for  ever  lost  by  the  imparking  of  certain  farms  and 
other  titheable  places  situate  in  the  parish  of  the  same  church,”  grants  and  or¬ 
dains  that  all  titheable  places  till  then  continued  as  parcels  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret,  and  being  between  the  parish  church  of  St.  Clement  without  Temple 
Bar,  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  together  with  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
should  thenceforth  be  deemed  to  be  of  and  in  the  parish  of  the  said  church  of 
Saint  Martin’s  in  the  Fields. 

By  the  following  statement  it  appears  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
which  afterwards  became  St.  James’s  Park,  was,  prior  to  this  change,  within 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin  ;  and  there  being  an  inconvenient  intermixture  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  within  the  King’s  manor  of  West¬ 
minster,  directions  are  given  that  thenceforth  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  should 
be  taken  from  the  newgate  of  that  manor.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  considered  * 
the  King  Street  gate  to  be  the  new  gate  spoken  of  in  the  King’s  letter  to  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  ;  but  the  style  of  that  building u  denotes  it  of  a  later 
period  than  the  date  of  the  letter.  In  examining  Fisher’s  plan  of  Whitehall 
Palace,  from  a  survey  in  1680,x  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  parish 
boundary,  commencing  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  situated  as  formerly  by  the  river 
side,  corresponds  with  a  line  that  would  pass  through  the  principal  entrance  of 

r  From  a  copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  8  Patent  Rolls. 

1  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Greene,  the  Vicar,  dated  29  January  1719,  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin’s 
parish. 

u  Engraved  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

x  Among  Vertue’s  Prints  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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of  W estminster ,  at  various  periods. 

the  Palace,  as  shewn  in  that  plan  ;  and  this  very  well  accords  with  a  conven¬ 
tional  boundary  running  from  the  east  in  a  straight  line  along  the  Park  to  the 
Tyburne  stream  (at  that  time  called  the  Eye)  west  of  the  Park. 

The  act  of  the  28  Hen.  "VIII.  cap.  49  (noticed  in  page  234),  shews  that  the 
three  manors  of  Nete,  Eybury,  and  Hyde,  which  had  constituted  the  ancient 
manor  of  Eia,  were,  in  1536,  acknowledged  parts  of  Westminster.  They  were 
probably  made  part  of  St.  Martin’s  when  it  was  regularly  ordained  a  parish, 
prior  to  1361  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  then  been  deemed  to 
be  within  the  franchise  of  Westminster,  may  account  for  seeking  Richard  the 
Second’s  charter  of  1393  to  declare  St.  Martin’s  parish  to  be  wholly  included 
within  that  franchise.  These  manors  continued  to  form  part  of  St.  Martin’s 
parish  until  they  were  constituted  the  separate  parish  of  St.  George  Hanover 
Square  in  1725,  with  a  very  small  change  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  Eybury 
manor  :  the  parish  of  St.  George  being  the  last  of  the  four  abstracted  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  since  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1660. 
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VI.  On  the  Etymology  of  Mass,  fyc.  in  a  Letter  from  H.  C. 
Robinson,  Esq.  addressed  to  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. , 
Director. 


Read  7th  March,  1833. 


2,  Plowden’s  Buildings,  Temple, 

My  Dear  Sir,  March,  1833. 

IN  your  learned  Dissertation  on  St.  ^Rthelwold’s  Benedictional,  (Arcliaeolo- 
gia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1,)  you  have  adopted  the  traditional  derivation  of  the  word 
Mass,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  formula  missa  est 
of  the  ritual.  This  induces  me  to  address  myself  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
English  Etymology,  though  I  cannot  expect  you  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  argument  I  mean  to  lay  before  you  in  opposition  to  that  derivation,  or  be 
more  than  the  obliging  medium  through  which  I  may  address  the  learned 
Society,  of  which  you  are  so  distinguished  a  support.  You  have,  I  believe, 
not  yet  directed  your  attention  to  the  German  or  other  Northern  languages  ; 
and  as  far  therefore  as  you  can  have  any  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  controversy 
to  which  you  have  not  yet  particularly  attended,  that  opinion  must  of  necessity 
be  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  generally  prevailed  among  European 
scholars  for  the  last  three  centuries.  I  am  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  op¬ 
posing  myself  to  such  a  mass  of  authority;  but  I  own  that  this  rather  impels 
me  to,  than  deters  me  from,  the  investigation.  The  concurrence  of  all  the 
authorities  in  favour  of  any  doctrine  may  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  as¬ 
suming  it  to  be  true  without  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  still  better  reason  for 
exposing  an  error,  if  there  be  one :  and  more  especially  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  shrewd  remark  of  the  German  Gothe  is  here  peculiarly  applicable,  “  In  this 
world,  there  are  so  few  voices  and  so  many  echoes.” 
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The  conjectural  proposition  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  this  :  That 
the  English  word  Mass ,  as  well  as  the  cognate  messe,  &c.  in  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  has  not,  nor  had  the  barbarous  Latin  rnissa,  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  pure  Latin  participle  miss  a  :  and  that  so  far  from  being,  as 
is  asserted  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi.  p.  113,  «  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct,  both  in  derivation  and  meaning,  from  mas,  the  adjunct  of  Christ,”  in 
Christmas,  &c.,  it  is  that  very  word — a  word  which  belongs  to  the  Teutonic 
languages  alone,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  pure  Latin. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  these  points,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  ^reat 
name  of  Muratori,  and  apply  to  this  purpose  an  etymological  rule  hitherto 
generally  disregarded,  indeed  little  known,  though  promulgated  by  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Among  the  treasures  of  learning  with  which  the  last  century  was  enriched, 
few  are  to  be  compared  with  the  “  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,” 
a  portion  of  which  was  published  in  Latin  by  the  author  himself,  but  his  own 
improved  Italian  work  was  published  by  his  nephew  after  his  death.  The 
edition  before  me  is  of  Rome  1755.  The  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  dis¬ 
sertations  are  on  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  Italian  language.  Muratori’s 
purpose  in  these  treatises  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  Northern 
tongues,  more  especially  the  German  and  English,  as  supplying  the  origin  of 
a  vast  number  of  words  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his  opusculi  by  an  amusing  exposure  of  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  Menage,  and  other  popular  writers.  Maffei,  an  author  of  a  very 
different  character,  having,  in  his  “  Verona  illustrata,”  denied  the  influence  ol 
the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  middle  ages  on  the  language,  &c.  of  Italy, 
and  even  affirmed  that  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  German  words  afloat 
in  the  Italian,  Muratori  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred  Italian  words 
which  are  the  subject  of  investigation  ;  a  catalogue  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  any  English  lexicographer.  The  doctrine  maintained  by  Mura¬ 
tori,  is  shortly  this  : — When  the  Romans  became  the  masters  ot  Italy  there  were 
other  dialects  besides  that  of  Latium ;  and  though  they  were  conquerors,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  could  extirpate  the  words  of  the  other 
Italian  nations  or  races.  These  words  he  supposes  to  have  subsisted  during 
the  long  period  of  Roman  dominion.  In  addition  to  which,  in  after  ages,  when 
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Italy  was  overrun  by  the  Northern  tribes,  who  brought  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  and  established  themselves  permanently  in  Italy,  the  language  of 
the  Italians  was  further  overrun  by  foreign  dialects,  and  still  retains  the  marks 
of  this  primitive  diversity,  and  of  the  corruption  of  the  Italian  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Northern  races. 

Having  remarked  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  languages  through  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  of  nations,  which  is  a  matter  of  trivial  observation  to  every 
man,  Muratori  comes  to  this  conclusion  :  “  Ma  qualora  osserviamo  nella  Lingua 
Germanica  qualche  parola  comune  agT  Italiani,  Francesi,  et  Inglesi,  difficil- 
mente  falleremo  in  attribuendone  l’origine  piu  tosto  alia  Germanica  che  ad  altra 
Lingua.” a  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  Muratori,  that  his  acquaintance  with 
both  English  and  German  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  of  a  lexicographer. 
Lie  had  no  familiar  knowledge  of  either  language,  as  is  proved  by  his  omis¬ 
sions.  His  sagacity  enabled  him  to  trace  resemblances  which  are  but  remote ; 
while  other  coincidences  are  passed  over,  which  a  man  of  no  acuteness,  but 
having  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  several  languages,  would  at  once  perceive. 
I  throw  into  a  note  a  few  specimens  of  his  investigations  and  speculations, 
which  involve  some  remarks  on  the  German  language. b 

a  Tomo  ii.  parte  1,  p.  173. 

b  Schifare,  Schivare,  Vitare,  Declinare,  Abhorrere  ;  Muratori  derives  from  the  German  Scheu, 
aversion,  fear,  whence  scheuen ,  fuggire.  And  he  connects  with  this  the  French  Esquiver,  and 
the  English  to  eschetv.  This  latter  word  he  had  found  in  our  Bible,  but  had  he  had  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  every-day  language,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  remark  how  widely  the 
word  had  spread.  The  shying  of  a  horse  and  the  shyness  of  a  girl,  are  plainly  derivable  from  the 
same  origin. 

Randa  di  nn  volto ,  di  un  arco,  also  used  for  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  is  by  Menage  derived  from 
Ramus ;  but  Muratori  supposes  it  to  be  from  the  German  Rand ,  in  the  several  senses  of  Giro, 
Cerchio,  Orlo,  Margine.  I  notice  this  for  the  sake  of  relating  an  anecdote  which  shews  how 
words  linger  in  remote  provinces  when  in  other  places  they  have  died  away.  At  an  Assizes  at 
Norwich,  many  years  ago,  I  heard  a  trial  involving  the  right  to  the  reeds  growing  on  the  borders 
of  a  little  river.  Old  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  who  had  the  right  to  cut  the  rands,  which 
a  they  pronounced  just  as  the  Germans  now  do.  The  witnesses  meant  by  the  rands,  the  rushes 
on  the  borders  or  edges  of  the  land,  which  were  claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  land — which  word, 
by  the  bye,  still  survives  (the  a  being  changed  into  i)  in  the  rind  of  cheese,  orange,  and  bacon. 

Schuma — Spuma,  is  by  Menage  derived  from  that  Latin  word,  but  Muratori  makes  it  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  German  schaum ,  the  Danish  slcum,  the  Icelandish  scuum,  the  English  scum,  and  the 
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It  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  reflection  that,  notwithstanding  Muratori’s 
very  high  character,  his  philological  speculation  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
disregarded  by  his  own  countrymen.  Political  feelings  and  national  antipathies 
have  undoubtedly  greatly  contributed  to  this  result.  Petrarch’s  frequent  epi- 

French  ecume.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  the  Italian 
words  which  commence  in  sch,  are  from  the  German. 

Muratori  warns  his  readers  against  being  misled  by  mere  identity  of  sound,  which  would  occa¬ 
sionally  lead  to  false  conclusions.  Thus  he  remarks  on  our  cold ,  while  the  Italian  caldo 
means  hot ;  our  women,  while  the  Italian  uomini  means  men .  By  the  bye,  I  would  observe  here 
on  the  anomalous  diversity  of  pronunciation  in  the  singular  and  plural  of  woman,  that  the 
plural  is  the  more  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  according  to  its  origin.  Women  (say 
•wi'mcn)  is  but  a  softening  down  of  uoyv,  or  ivif,  or  iveibmen. 

Among  the  words  which  look  alike  and  are  the  opposite,  is  schiudere,  which  means  to  open, 
and  not  to  shut.  This  Italian  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  claudere.  The  l  being 
turned  into  an  i,  as  in  so  many  instances,  Flos,Jiore  ;  Flumen,  Jiume,  &c.  Now  this  same  clau¬ 
dere  is  in  German  schliessen,  which  word  has  ramifications  so  beautifully  analogical,  that  I  am 
glad  of  availing  myself  of  it  to  shew  how  the  German  language  is  formed.  From  the  verb 
schliessen  comes  entschluss,  a  resolution  or  determination  of  the  mind  which  shuts  up  all  doubt. 
A  decree  of  a  court  of  justice  is  for  the  same  reason  called  a  beschluss.  A  schloss  is  a  castle,  i.  e. 
a  fortified  or  shut-up  building.  The  same  schloss  also  means  a  bolt,  as  schlussel  means  a  key. 
Schleusse  is  our  sluice.  Hence  it  follows,  that  sluice  is  a  contrivance  rather  to  shut  than  to  open  : 
though  of  course  it  cannot  do  one  without  the  other.  The  worth  of  a  language  lies,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  richness  of  its  analogous  formations. 

A  more  interesting  illustration  of  this  richness  of  the  German  in  vernacular  formations,  con¬ 
trasted  with  our  recourse  to  foreign  languages  for  words  which  from  fastidiousness  we  have 
rejected  in  our  native  tongue,  is  found  in  geist,  which  answers  a  multitude  of  purposes  which  we 
have  refused  to  effect  by  our  own  corresponding  word.  Ein  Geistlicher  is  a  clergyman  ;  ein 
geistliches  lied ,  a  spiritual  song  ;  Geistige  getrdnfce,  spirituous  drinks  or  liquors ;  a  geistreiche 
person  is  an  ingenious  lady  or  gentleman,  while  geistvoll  is  more  seriously  intellectual ;  andgew?, 
in  its  simple  form,  is  spirit ,  in  all  its  variety  of  applications.  How  this  Latin  spirit  came  to 
supersede  our  Teutonic  ghost ,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  may  be  thought  that  our  proper  term 
has  been  withdrawn  from  common  use,  reverentice  causa,  having  one  solemn  application.  Yet  it 
is  at  the  same  time  used  in  another  sense,  in  which  it  is  not  used  in  German — ghost,  in  the  sense 
of  a  departed  spirit  making  itself  visible,  being  in  German  gespenst  from  spinnen  (as  if  spun  out 
by  the  fancy).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Teutonic  word  has  come  to  us  a  second  time 
under  the  varied  form  of  Gas.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Van  Helmont 
He  had  not  far  to  go  in  search  of  it.  Geest  seems  to  be  as  much  in  use  as  the  allied  Geist  is  in 
German.  The  chemical  Geestdryver  (for  such  is  the  Dutch  word  for  Enthusiast,  and  such  ^  an 
Helmont  was)  adopted  the  novel  variety  of  geest,  gas,  to  designate  spirit  or  vapour.  And  in  so 
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thet  te  il  harbaro ,”  joined  to  “  Tedesco ,”  is  still  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  I  can  testify  to  this  fact,  and  to  its  influence  even  on  men 
of  letters,  and  on  questions  purely  literary.  Yet  the  inquiry  is  going  on  else¬ 
where.  I  have  noticed  the  title  of  a  work  which  every  Italian  scholar  will 
look  at  with  jealousy,  if  not  aversion  :  “  Der  Germanische  Ursprung  der  Latein- 
ischen  Sprache  und  des  Romischen  volkes  nachgewiesen,  von  Ernst  Jakel.” 
B reslaw,  1830.  “  The  German  origin  of  the  Latin  language  and  Roman  people 
.traced.”  <=  In  the  mean  while,  until  the  appearance  of  Horne  Tooke’s  “  Diver¬ 
sions  of  Purley,”  which  gave  so  strong  an  impulse  to  and  changed  the  course 
of  etymological  inquiry,  the  opinion  suggested  by  Muratori  was  scarcely  known 
in  this  country,  except  by  the  witty  though  coarse  burlesque  argument  by  Swift, 
in  his  proof  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  derived  from  the  English. 

Before  I  proceed  to  apply  these  general  remarks  to  the  word  Mass,  as  used 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  I  will  compendiously  set  down  the  several 
varieties  of  that  word,  which  varieties  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  not  to  be  the 
word  in  question. 

doing,  he  reversed  the  process  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Latin.  Spiritus  meant  first  a  ma¬ 
terial  substance,  though  the  finest,  breath  ;  and  then  became  opposed  to  all  matter:  while  geist, 
otherwise  immaterial,  becomes  ingas  a  bodily  substance. 

I  will  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  word  of  far  less  importance,  but  one  which  has  given 
pleasure  to  the  English  readers  of  Italian  poetry,  accompanied  by  regret  that  we  want  a  cor¬ 
responding  word.  In  Ariosto  the  word  guizzare  frequently  occurs,  which  is  used  to  express  that 
brilliant  flash  which  a  fish  (trout  especially)  makes  by  its  motion  in  the  water;  and  yet,  if  Mura¬ 
tori  be  correct,  we  have  the  word  in  English.  He  asserts  that  Guizzare,  motus  piscium  per 
aquam,  is  not  from  jluitare,  Latin,  as  Ferrari  affirms,  but  from  the  German  tvischen,  or  witschen  ; 
he  remarks  that  the  Italian  Gu  denotes  a  passage  through  the  German,  though  the  word  in  its 
origin  may  be  Latin.  Guastare  comes  not  directly  from  the  Latin  vastare,  but  from  the  German 
ivast .  He  supposes  tvischen  to  have  become  guiscare,  and  then  guizzare.  If  this  be  so,  then  we 
have  also  the  word  in  our  tvhisk: 

“  Out  of  the  window,  whisk,  they  flew, 

But  left  a  spell  upon  the  table.  Gray. 

But  our  tvhisk  simply  expresses  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  in  the  subject,  guizzare  is  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  effect  on  the  beholder  of  the  object ;  a  delicacy  of  discrimination  which  is  seldom 
noticed  by  grammarians,  which  is  found  in  good  writers,  but  too  often  lost  in  the  heedlessness 
and  inaccuracy  of  common  conversation. 

c  See  an  excellent  article  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1832. 
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I  may  refer  with  confidence  to  every  Anglo-Saxon  and  Meeso-Gothic  dic¬ 
tionary,  in  which  will  be  found  the  original  of  these  words  in  the  primitive 
sense  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Church.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  states 
that  maejye  was  used  in  the  sense  of  festival.  And  Lye  renders  the  Mgeso- 
Gothic  MAT  GAN  by  edere,  comedere,  and  MATS ,  meat,  cibus,  esca. 

All  the  popular  dictionaries  shew  that  this  Northern  word  spread  rapidly 
over  all  the  European  languages.  In  our  own  tongue  we  have  all  those  com¬ 
pounds  of  Mas  which  indicate  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  Christinas,  Candlemas,  Martinmas,  &c.  which  need  no  explanation. 
That  the  kindred  term  mess  was  early  used  in  the  sense  of  a  portion  of  food, 
is  proved  equally  by  our  early  poets  and  the  common  version  of  the  Bible. 
The  other  sense  of  this  word,  for  convivium ,  is  also  universally  known  and  of 
daily  use,  so  that  I  will  not  detain  you  by  a  needless  repetition.  The  French 
language  presents  the  same  facts  on  its  very  surface;  not  to  dwell  on  its 
common  term  metz  for  dish ;  their  etymological  dictionaries  all  concur. 
Roquefort,  in  his  “  Glossaire  de  la  langue  Roman e,”  explains  messe  by  Con- 
frerie,  association.  And  the  “  Dictionaire  Roman  Walon,”  &c.  contains  the 
term  Mes  de  Mariage,  as  a  technical  term  by  which  a  legal  right  to  a  portion 
of  a  marriage  feast  is  designated.  In  the  Italian  also,  messo  retains  its  primi¬ 
tive  sense,  for  the  very  dictionaries  which  derive  it  from  missus  inform  you 
that  it  means  also  muta  di  viande — a  remove  or  service  at  table. 

It  is  sufficient  thus  briefly  to  intimate,  that  even  in  the  languages  which  re¬ 
tain  the  least  portion  of  the  Teutonic,  this  primitive  word  is  found  with  some 
slight  variety  of  form.  It  is  in  the  German  that  we  may  expect  to  find  it  more 
frequently.  In  fact,  in  that  language  Messe  is  used  both  for  a  fair  and  also 
for  the  rite  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  uncandid  in  me  not  to  admit  that 
Adelung,  the  great  German  lexicographer,  whose  reputation  is  so  great,  also 
concurs  in  your,  the  general  etymology  from  missus.  It  being  a  well  known 
fact,  that  in  an  early  age  fairs  were  attached  to  religious  rites,  he  considers  the 
sense  fair  as  secondary  and  derivative.  Having  made  this  admission,  and  also 
noticed  the  significant  compound  Kirmse,  or  Kirmes ,  the  annual  feast  in 
German  villages,  by  which  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  church  is  cele¬ 
brated,  and  which  is  compounded  of  Kirchmesse— church-feast,  I  now  take 
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leave  to  make  one  single  reference  to  the  German,  and  that  shall  be  to  no  less 
illustrious  a  poet  than  the  Minnesinger  the  Chevalier  Hartmann  von  Aue, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  His  epic  poem  Iwain 
was  edited  by  Michaeles,  Vienna  1786.  In  that  edition,  I  read: 

“  Dem  gelinget  dester  has 
Sein  schimpf  und  sein  mas” 

The  editor  renders  this  in  modern  German,  “  So  much  the  better  succeeds  his 
jest  and  his  farewell  feast,”  [Bescheidessen],  and  briefly  refers  in  the  margin 
to  Oberlin’s  edition  of  Scherzius’s  glossary  of  the  German  of  the  middle  age — 
“  in  mas,  cihus  ;  mass,  convivium .”  In  the  more  valuable  edition  of  Benecke 
and  Lachman,  Berlin  1827,  taken  from  another  codex,  entitled,  Iwein ,  &c. 
The  cited  lines  are  given,  and  besides  other  variations,  the  word  in  question  is 
written  maz.  In  this  edition  there  is  another  passage  in  which  cihus  alone  can 
be  understood : 

“  Und  az  diz  ungesalzen  maz 
Ane  brdt  und  ane  win.” 

“  And  ate  this  unsalted  mess,  or  dish,  without  bread  and  without  wine.” 

Being  thus  referred  to  the  glossary  of  Scherzius  and  Oberlin,  I  looked  into 
it,  and  found  with  German  completeness  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  mas 
traced  in  every  European  language.  I  unwillingly  cite  a  citation,  but  I  found 
one  so  conclusive,  that  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  copy  of  it,  though  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  work  here,  I  cannot  even  explain  the  abbreviations  by 
which  the  book  is  cited:  Sch:  Fr:  Serm:  S.S.  Job:  f.  189.  “  Unser  vrowe  sprach 
da  min  kint  hette  gessen  mit  sinen  jungern  vor  seiner  martel  das  jungeste  mas. 
— Our  lady  said,  when  my  child  had  eaten  his  last  mas  [soil.  mess,  supper] 
with  his  disciples  before  his  death.” 

These  citations  from  Iwain,  and  the  coeval  writer  cited  in  the  glossary,  go 
far  towards  illustrating  what  I  venture  to  state  as  the  conjectural  history  of  the 
word  Mass.  Its  primitive  sense  I  believe  to  have  been  quantity  in  the  abstract. 
Mess  I  suppose  to  have  been  distinguished  from  Mass  in  the  sense  of  distri¬ 
buted  portion  or  quantity.  In  a  simple  age  that  word  would  be  most  frequently 
applied  to  portions  of  food ;  and  by  an  obvious  association  of  ideas,  extended 
to  convivia,  feasts  or  festivals.  Finally,  I  suppose  that  the  word,  already  be¬ 
come  familiar  and  trivial,  would  become  appropriated  to  the  great  festival,  the 
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most  solemn  rite  of  the  Christian  Church— the  Mass.  I  submit  this  as  a  pro¬ 
bable  explanation  ;  suggesting,  that  though  it  does  not  pretend  to  comprehend 
the  internal  and  spiritual  essence  of  the  rite,  yet  it  expresses  its  external  cha¬ 
racter,  which  is  what  a  popular  word  would  express  ;  and  I  invite  you  to  con¬ 
sider  its  reasonableness,  in  opposition  to  that  of  ite ,  missa  est,  with  reference 
to  the  principles  of  rational  etymology. 

In  treating  of  the  word  Mass  in  its  liturgical  sense,  it  becomes  me  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  Of  the  Mass,  I  need  for  my  purpose  no  better  definition 
than  your  own:  “  The  whole  celebration  of  the  divine  Sacrifice.”  I  find  it  in 
several  works  shortly  defined :  “  Incruentum  Christianorum  sacrificium  in  quo 
Christi  corpus  conficitur.”  For  such  a  definition  authority  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  I  abstain  from  dwelling  on  the  relation  which  Sacrifice,  in  its  exter¬ 
nal  character,  bears  to  meal,  or  festival ;  for  this  lies  on  the  surface,  whether  we 
consider  the  rite  in  its  sacred  origin,  or  pagan  imitation.  I  remind  you,  with¬ 
out  comment,  of  the  familiar  appellation  of  Caena  Domini,  common  even  to 
those  Churches  which  have  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Ger¬ 
man  term  Ahendmahl  (supper)  is  used  alike  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants.  The  corresponding  term,  “  The  Lord’s  Supper,”  I  venture  also 
to  cite  here,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  denomination  :  and  this  I  would 
have  avoided,  did  I  suppose  it  possible  that  this  discussion  could  shake  a  grain 
of  dust  into  either  scale  of  the  too  well-known  theological  controversy.  This 
it  cannot  do,  because  this  etymology  refers  to  that  in  the  rite  which  is  common 
to  all  the  churches,  not  that  in  which  they  differ.  Had  I  no  other  object  than 
to  set  up  a  conjecture  in  opposition  to  current  opinion,  I  should  content  inyself 
with  what  I  have  written  ;  but  I  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  by  which 
that  opinion  is  supported,  because  they  appear  to  me  to  supply  a  useful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  fixed  idea  upon  the  mind  of  persons  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  acuteness. 

The  scholars  of  the  last  three  centuries  having  a  notion  that  missa  must  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  mittere ,  have  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  finding  out 
a  variety  of  discordant  explanations.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  full 
operation  of  this  fixed  idea,  I  have,  since  I  began  this  letter  to  you,  consulted 
a  very  high  authority ;  in  whose  great  work,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  my  own 
conjecture  noticed,  but  only  to  be  rejected  with  scorn.  Cardinal  Bona,  in  the 
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elaborate  treatise  “  Rerum  Liturgicarum,”  in  the  edition  in  three  volumes  folio, 
Augustse  Taurinorum  1747,  has  treated  this  subject  at  very  great  length.  In 
his  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  word,  after  briefly  denying  the  supposed  origin 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  he  adds  :  “  Tertia  et  singularis  hac  de  re  opinio  est 

viri  doctissimi  Gabrieli  Albaspinaei  qui,  lib.  de  Sacram.  Euchar.  cap.  3 . 

Missam  dici  autumat  a  nomine  Mess,  quod  apud  gentes  Septentrionales  signi- 
ficat  festum  sive  congregationern.  Quia  vero,  populi,  ut  sacrificio  intersint,  in 
unum  adunantur,  ideo  Missse  nomen  ipsi  sacrificio  inditum  arbitratur.”  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  that  of  Adelung  in  his  admirable  Dictionary  already 
noticed. 

This  is  quite  consistent  with  my  speculation.  Adelung  frequently  adverts  to 
words  originally  German  which  were  adopted  by  the  French,  and  then  came 
back  to  the  German,  after  undergoing  a  change.  I  should  remark  that  Ade¬ 
lung,  in  the  article  in  which  he  adopts  the  usual  etymology,  says  :  “  It  was 
called  Messe,  in  the  middle  Latin  missa,  though  Ten  Kate  [a  Dutch  etymo¬ 
logist,  whose  work  I  have  not  seen]  chooses  to  derive  the  word  from  the  an¬ 
cient  mesa,  a  table,  which  is  found  in  Ulphilas,  because  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
also  called  the  Lord’s  table.” 

I  regret  not  having  the  means  of  referring  to  Mons.  Aubespine’s  work,  since 
the  Cardinal’s  answer  notices  the  interpretation  of  congregationern  rather  than 
festum.  On  which  point  he  deems  it  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  the  Northern  nations  should  have  imposed  a  new  word  of  their  own,  since 
they  became  Christians  later,  and  were  converted  by  those  who  must  have  had 
the  word  already  when  they  carried  Christianity  into  the  North.  Now  this  is 
a  true  observation  ;  but  it  shews  that  the  Cardinal  was  not  aware  of  the  drift  of 
the  argument  he  opposed.  No  one  supposes  that  the  word  was  first  applied 
to  the  rite  when  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  nations  took  place.  On  the 
contrary,  the  conjecture  is,  that  the  word  in  some  one  of  its  various  forms  was 
at  all  times  and  places  significant  of  feast  or  meal ;  and  the  rite  itself  being  in 
shew  a  feast,  symbolically  at  least,  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  de¬ 
signated  by  a  familiar  and  popular  word  for  feast,  by  and  among  the  people. 

‘‘  His  explosis,”  the  Cardinal  proceeds  to  his  deduction  a  mittendo,  which  he 
accounts  for  variously.  He  cites  Tertullian  in  support  of  the  explanation,  “  de 
remissa  peccatorum.”  Then  the  missa  is  supposed  to  be  so  called,  “  quod  olim 
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fieret  ex  donis  a  populo  missis  et  in  ununi  collatis but  bearing  in  mind  the 
substance  ot  the  elements,  this,  you  perceive,  is  consistant  with  and  indeed 
favours  my  conjecture.  Then  we  have  the  Agape ,  or  convivium  publicum  ;  to 
which  I  of  course  do  not  object.  Then  another  variety  of  interpretation,  “  eo 
quod  populus  per  ministerium  sacerdotis  preces  et  oblationes  ad  Deum  trans- 
mittat.”  Finally,  we  have  the  origin  to  which  the  Cardinal  gives  the  sanction 
of  his  approbation,  Ite ,  missa  est.  But  even  as  to  this  he  gives  a  double  sense, 
“  Scilicet  hostia  ad  Deum.”  And  also,  for  which  he  cites  the  “  Magister  Sen- 
tentiarum,”  lib.  iv.  dist.  13,  “  Quod  Deus  a  Deo  mittatur  ut  assistat  sacrificio.” 
So  wide  a  field  is  thus  allowed  to  conjecture,  even  within  the  narrow  space  of 
the  Latin  tongue  !  He  then  adds  a  comment  which  merits  attention.  “  Frus- 
tra  nititur  Genebrardus  hanc  missae  etymologiam  convellere  quasi  nimis 
frigidam  et  modicae  reverentiae  erga  tanturn  mysterium.”  On  a  reference  to 
the  “  Traict&  de  la  Liturgie,”  Paris  1602,  1  find  this  is  by  no  means  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix’s  argument,  which  is  a  shrewd  one,  though 
mixed  up  with  pedantry  and  in  bad  taste  :  he  quotes  Plato  to  prove  that  names 
are  given  to  express  that  which  is  most  important,  not  that  which  is  least  im¬ 
portant  in  a  thing  ;  and  adds :  “  Ce  seroit  comme  si  quelqu’un  vouloit  ap- 
peller  l’liomme  doigt  ou  ongle,  pareeque’  il  a  un  doigt  ou  ongle ;  ou,  pour  venir 
de  plus  pres,  un  sacrifice  des  Payens  Ilicet,  pareeque  cette  parole  etant  pro- 
nonc£e  le  peuple  se  retiroit.”  The  remark  needs  no  corroborative.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  Roman  courts  had  a  formulary  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  Ilicet  and  the  Ite ,  missa  est.  And  a  like  dismissal  of  the  public 
is  in  daily  use  in  the  courts  at  Westminster-hall. 

The  Cardinal  finally  dismisses  the  Archbishop  with  the  intimation  that  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  love  of  the  Hebrew,  and  relies  on  authority.  The 
wise  men  who  had  imposed  the  term  would  not  have  done  so,  “  temere  et  sine 
ratione.”  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  derivative  and  secondary  senses 
in  which  the  word  missa  was  used :  and  in  this  part  of  his  treatise  he  supplies 
materials  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  general  misunderstanding ;  without 
which,  I  should  hesitate  in  opposing  a  speculation  to  general  opinion  :  he 
variously  interprets  missa , — “  pro  lectionibus  et  precibus “  pro  divino  officio 
interdum  “  pro  tota  divini  sacrificii  celebratione.”  I  find  this  definition 
more  formally  expressed  in  Martinius  “  Lexicon  Philologicum,  Frankf.  1654, 
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Missa — “  pro  quovis  Ecclesiae  officio  quod  in  sedibus  sacris  peragebatur  inter- 
dum  sumitur.”  The  author  takes  pains  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  use. 
But  the  instances  are  very  frequent  in  all  languages,  in  which  the  secondary 
and  derivative  sense  of  a  word  usurps  the  place  of  the  proper  and  primitive 
meaning ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  word  Mass.  For  though  no 
Catholic  can  ever  lose  sight  of  the  real  import  of  the  word,  yet  the  great  body 
of  Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  the  laxer  and  more  vague  sense  : 
and,  indeed,  the  mistake  may  easily  be  made  by  any  one  who  refers  merely  to 
dictionaries  and  popular  writings.  Look,  for  instance,  into  Du  Cange  :  there 
are  sixteen  fearful  folio  columns  filled  with  various  applications  of  the  word 
mass,  the  greater  number  of  which  have  a  relation,  not  to  the  essence  of  the 
mass,  as  stated  by  you,  but  to  the  accidental  accompaniments.  You  read  there 
mot  merely  “  missas  celebrare,”  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  solemn  act, 
but  also  “  missas  dicere ,”  and  “  missas  cantare,”  which  can  refer  only  to  the 
accompanying  prayers.  Indeed  the  ordinary  expression  of  saying  masses,  the 
one  most  familiar  to  Protestants  from  books,  is  quite  sufficient  to  divert  their 
mind  from  the  perception  of  the  real  character  of  the  divine  office.  They  have 
in  consequence  a  vague  notion  that  the  mass  is  that  rite  which  distinguishes 
the  Roman  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  Churches,  all  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  mass-book,  which  is  their  prayer  book.  Now  certainly  such  an  idea  of 
the  mass  is  sufficient  to  account  for  Mr.  Bruce’s  already  cited  assertion,  that  it 
is  distinct  in  meaning  as  well  as  derivation  from  mas,  the  adjunct  to  so  many 
names  of  feast-days.  To  this  want  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  mass,  as  defined  by  you,  and  every  Catholic  writer  without  ex¬ 
ception,  I  alone  can  account  for  it,  that  having  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  real 
meaning  of  mas  in  its  combination,  as  Christmas,  &c.  he,  Mr.  Bruce,  should 
not  have  at  once  perceived  that  it  proved  the  very  etymology  his  article  was 
written  to  disprove.  No  one  ever  imagined,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  that 
Michaelmas  meant  the  Mass  of  Michael ;  but  since  it  notoriously  means  the 
“  feast  of  St.  Miehael,”  then,  if  the  Mass  be  the  Feast  pre-eminently,  as  per¬ 
fect  an  identity  is  established  as  can  be  required  by  an  etymologist ;  while  the 
utter  want  of  meaning  in  the  supposed  derivation  from  Ite,  ynissa  est ,  is  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  shrewd  and  conclusive  remark  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
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coupled  with  the  simple  observation  that  the  Gothic  mass,  mess,  messe,  &c. 
common  to  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  remote  antiquity,  has  nothing 
in  common  either  in  sense  or  origin  with  mittere,  missus,  missio,  of  the  pure 
Latin,  with  which  all  the  philologists  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools  in  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  confound  it. 

As  to  the  few  who  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  both  with  the  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  consider  their  adoption  of  the 
common  opinion  as  a  mere  indolent  and  inadvertent  assent  to  a  notion  which 
they  have  heard  continually  repeated,  and  have  never  yet  heard  contradicted. 
Who  of  us  will  venture  to  say  that  he  has  not  a  number  of  such  opinions  ? 


John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director  S.  A. 


I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

faithfully  yours, 

H.  C.  ROBINSON. 


After  this  article  was  sent  to  the  press,  I  received  from  my  friend  Mr. 
J.  Payne  Collier  an  obliging  communication,  which  I  gladly  add :  however 
superfluous  it  may  be  as  proof,  yet  the  illustrations  of  our  ancient  language 
are  very  interesting.  My  friend  found  in  the  Towneley  MSS.  of  the  Miracle 
Plays,  which  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  if  not  of  earlier  date,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  : 

In  the  play  called  “  Resurrectio  Domini  :  ” 

«  And  whoso  will  of  synnes  seasse 
I  graunt  theym  here  a  measse 
In  brede,  my  awne  body.” 

I  presume  it  is  the  Saviour  who  speaks.  The  sense  is  obvious,  and  the 
passage  is  very  curious,  as  shewing  how  the  primitive  import  ol  measse  as 
cihum ,  is  made  to  run  into  and  blend  with  the  theological  sense  ot  sacrifice. 
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In  the  play,  entitled  “  Judicium,”  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  one  of 
the  daemons  having  said  he  would  carry  one  of  the  damned  souls  to  hell, 
adds  : 

“  Yet  to  nyght  shall  I  shew  you 
A  mese  of  ill  ostre.” 

This  passage  illustrates  the  early  use  of  the  word  in  its  second  or  derivative 
sense,  convivium.  A  messe  of  ill  ostre ,  is  a  mess  or  company  of  evil  guests 
In  a  third  play,  “  Lazarus.”  It  is  said  of  the  body  in  the  grave  :  “  It  shall 
he  wormes  mese ,”  i  e.  cihum. 


*2.55 


VII.  Three  inedited  Saxon  Charters,  from  the  Cartulary  of  Ciren¬ 
cester  Abbey  ;  communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart. 
F.S.A.,  in  a  Letter  to  John  Gage,  Fsq.  F.R.S.  Director . 

Read  29th  January,  1835. 


My  dear  Sir, 


Athenaeum,  24th  January,  1835. 


I  BEG  to  send  you  three  inedited  Saxon  Charters  for  the  Archceologia. 
I  think  them  valuable,  because  they  put  in  a  clear  light,  by  their  juxta¬ 
position,  the  variation  in  Saxon  orthography,  between  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror,  shewing  that  a  change  was  then 
taking  place  in  the  language. 

The  word  geunne  is  spoken  at  this  day  by  the  peasantry  in  Worcestershire 
and  Gloucestershire,  who,  if  they  wish  to  express  the  grant  or  receipt  of  a 
gift  from  or  to  any  one,  say,  “  He  ge-unn  it  me or  “  I  ge-unn  it  him.” 

I  am  not  certain  whether  Reinbald  was  Chancellor  to  the  Conqueror.  The 
word  is  in  the  Rubric,  not  in  the  Deed  ;  but  as  the  latter  calls  him  “  his 
priest,”  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  :  if  so,  it  will  be  an  addition  to  Dug- 
dale’s  “  Orisjnes  Juridiciales.” 


Believe  me, 


Very  truly  yours, 


John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director  S  A. 


THOMAS  PHILLIPPS. 


256  Saxon  Charters  from  the  Cartulary  of  Cirencester  Ahhey. 


CART/E  SAXONICiE  IN  CARTULARIO  ABBATL®  DE  CIRENCESTER. 

Carta  Edwardi  Regis ,  Confessoris. 

Edward  king  gret  mine  bissopes  and  mine  eorles  7  mine  schyrreven,  7 
all  mine  J?eigenes  on  tham  schyren,  J?ser  Reinbold  min  preost  haefed  lond,  7 
men  inne  f  freondliche.  7  ic  cuj?e  eope  f  ic  polle  "f  he  beo  bis  sacapurd.  7  his 
socnes.  ofer  bis  lond  7  ofer  his  men.  7  tolnespurth.  7  theames.  7  Infangene- 
beofes  eaes  par  gebinneburuh.  gebuten.  spa  full  7  spa  ford,  spa  aenig  his  for- 
gengena  to  foren  him  formest  paeren  on  Cnutes  kinges  daie.  7  f  his  pite  beo 
eall  spa  muchell  spa  f  leod  be]?,  set  aellan  bingan.  7  ic  nelle  nenne  man  ge]>a  : 
vian  f  him  from  bond  to  aenig  bare  binga  b^s  be  *c  him  ge  unne  habbe. 

Carta  Willelmi  Conquestoris. 

Vyllelm  king  gret  Hereman  b.  tbiscop.)  7  Wulstan  b.  7  Eustace  eorl.  7 
Eadrich.  7  Bristrich.  7  ealle  mine  begenes  on  pyltoneshyre  7  on  Gloucshyre 
fronliche.  7  ic  cube  eop  ic  habbe  geunnan  Reinbold  mina  preost  "f  land  aet 
Esi.  7  f  land  aet  Latton.  7  ealle  bsera  binge  j?  bar  t0  ^  binnan  port.  7  buten. 
mid  sace  7  mid  socne  spa  full  and  spa  ford,  spa  his  furmest  on  hondan  stodan 
Harald  kinge.  on  aellan  bingan.  on  daege  7  aefter.  to  atheonne.  spa  spa  ealra 
lefest  ys.  7  ic  nelle  nenna  men  gebafian  f  him  fram  honda  teo  aenig  bsere  binga 
baes  ba  ic  him  geunne  habbe  hi  minan  freonshype. 

Carta  Regis  IVill'i  con  fir  mantis  totam  possessionem  Reinbaldi  Cancellarii. 

Villelm  king  gret  pell  ealle  mine  holde  frynd.  7  ic  cube  eop  f  ic  haebbe 
geunnen  Regenbald  minan  preoste.  eall  his  lond.  eall  spa  full  7  eall  spa  ford 
mid  sace  7  mid  socne  eall  spa  he  hit  under  Edpearde  haedde  mine  meie.  7  ic 
nolle  ge  bafian  f  hine  aenig  man  lythe  bi  minan  fullan  freondscype. 
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VIII.  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Canoe  at  North  Stoke 
in  Sussex ;  hy  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary. 


Read  27th  November,  1834. 


8,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

My  DEAR  SlR,  November  1,  1834. 

If  you  deem  the  following  statement  of  the  late  discovery  of  an  ancient 
Canoe  near  the  village  of  North  Stoke,  in  the  west  of  Sussex,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  some  observations  concerning  its  probable  antiquity,  likely  to 
interest  or  afford  pleasure  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I 
would  entreat  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  it  before  them  ;  together  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  a  plan  of  the  situation  where  it  was  found,  and  you  will  oblige, 

Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  PHILLIPS. 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Secretary. 


On  the  25tli  of  July  last,  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  William 
Hamilton,  Esq.  V.P.  of  the  Society,  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont  s  at  Petworth, 
his  Lordship  having  kindly  offered  to  receive  any  antiquary  who  might  be 
desirous  of  seeing  an  ancient  Canoe  which  had  been  lately  found  on  one  of  his 
estates  in  Sussex;  and  to  afford  every  facility  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the 

circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  having  examined  the  Canoe,  which  wras 
removed  to  PetwTorth,  we  wrero  conveyed  to  the  village  and  farm  of  ISorth 
Stoke ;  an  extremely  retired  place,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  livei  Arun, 

2  L 
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about  three  miles  above  Arundel,  and  within  the  gorge  of  the  South  Downs, 
through  which  that  river,  after  having  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  takes  its  winding  course  to  the  sea. 

The  area  between  the  hills  is  in  that  part  about  a  third,  or  perhaps  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  consists  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  preserved  from  inundation 
of  the  sea  by  high  embankments  of  the  river,  up  which  the  tide  rises,  or 
rather  presses  the  fresh  water  back,  frequently  above  the  level  of  the  land : 
and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  in  former  and  distant  times  the 
whole  area  was  covered  with  water,  at  spring  tides  at  least,  if  not  by  every  flow 
of  the  tide.  In  wet  seasons  the  land  far  up  the  river  is  overflowed  by  the 
superflux  of  the  stream,  which,  as  the  current  lowers,  is  carried  off  by  deep 
drains  intersecting  the  meadows,  and  connected  with  the  river  by  sluices 
which  let  off  the  water  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  prevent  its  influx  at  the  flow. 

Between  the  neighbouring  villages  of  North  and  South  Stoke  the  river  takes 
an  extremely  devious  course, 


South  Stoke 


Hate  XXVlll.VoLXXVI.tt.2S8. 


JVfa'fA  Stake,  Su/s&r; 

nrt/i  the  Drain  in  the  Meadows  in  which  an  ancient  Canoe  was  Sound.  March  1834. 
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and  it  was  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  one  of  its  curves, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  that  the  Canoe  lay  embedded  in 
mud,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  creek  of  the  river  into 
which  the  main  drain  of  the  land  was  conducted.  It  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nally  lain  close  aiong-side  the  shore  of  this  creek,  but  to  have  fallen  or 
sunk  somewhat  on  one  of  its  sides,  in  the  water.  That  side  having  become 
buried  in  mud,  was  consequently  hidden  from  view ;  but,  sometime  previous  to 
the  late  discovery  of  it,  the  other  side  was  visible  at  the  depth  of  about  two 
feet  under  water.  It  was  then  considered  to  be  part  of  the  stump  of  an  old 
hollow  tree,  which  having  fallen  into  the  water  was  allowed  to  remain  there ; 
and  from  time  immemorial  it  was  used  as  a  support  for  one  end  of  a  flat 
wooden  bridge  connecting  two  meadows ;  similar  to  those  usually  employed  in 
such  places. 

The  Canoe  being  thus  situated  and  thus  considered,  offering  no  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  water  in  the  drain  which  passed  in  front  of  it,  remained  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  but  as  that  portion  of  the  drain  was  considerably  curved  in  its 
form  (giving  credibility  to  its  having  been  a  creek,)  the  farmer  who  held 
the  land  about  twenty  years  ago,  intent  upon  improving  the  draining,  thought 
proper  to  straighten  the  line  by  cutting  off  the  curved  part.  This  consequently 
brought  the  flow  of  water  angular-wise  across  the  old  piece  of  timber;  he  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  remove  it,  but  contented  himself  with  cutting  away 
as  much  of  the  wood  as  intercepted  his  drain,  and  having  made  what  he 
deemed  a  sufficient  water-way  over  it,  left  the  remainder  where  it  was.  The 
plank  bridge  which  crossed  the  old  drain  was  of  course  removed,  except  the 
ends  of  the  main  timbers  (which  crossed  and  kept  the  boat  down,)  and  a  bridge 
of  brick  was  built  over  the  new  straight  cut  a  little  higher  up  the  stream. 

The  present  tenant,  Mr.  Holden,  (who  accompanied  us  to  the  spot,  and  ex¬ 
plained  many  of  these  circumstances  to  us),  more  prescient  and  active  than 
his  predecessors,  upon  cleansing  the  drain,  which  had  become  foul  from  the 
interruption  caused  by  the  piece  of  timber,  or  old  tree  as  it  was  considered  to 
be,  determined  to  remove  it  altogether.  It  had  then  become  entirely  buried 
in  the  mud,  and  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  labourers  striking  his  spade 
against  it.  Finding  upon  examination  how  very  large  it  was,  and  how  neces- 
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sary  to  get  rid  of  it,  Mr.  Holden  caused  eleven  horses  to  be  attached  to  it 
by  a  strong  iron  chain,  and  with  much  difficulty  they  drew  it  to  land  ;  with 
its  load  of  mud,  and  silt,  and  flints.  It  was  then  that  its  real  form  and  cha¬ 
racter  first  became  discernible ;  viz.  one  half  of  a  stem  of  a  large  oak,  hollowed 
and  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  Canoe. 

Whilst  it  was  being  drawn  out,  the  extreme  toughness  of  its  substance  even 
now  became  remarkable  by  the  circumstance,  that,  though  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  only  four  inches  and  a  half,  yet  when 
its  stem  or  narrowest  end,  to  which  the  chain  was  attached,  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water  up  the  sloping  bank,  and  elevated  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
meadow,  whilst  the  opposite  end  or  stern  was  down  in  the  mud  of  the  drain 
with  its  load  within  it,  it  bore  the  double  and  counter-action  of  those  forces 
in  security,  and  was  brought  entire  to  the  flat  surface. 

The  size  of  the  Canoe  is  as  follows : 

feet.  in. 


In  length 
In  depth 

Width  in  the  middle 
Thickness  of  the  bottom 
Thickness  of  the  sides,  from 
Thickness  of  the  stem 
Thickness  of  the  stern 


35  4 

1  10 
4  6 
0  4§ 

0  5  to  IJ 
1  8 

2  2 


There  are  three  bars  left  at  the  bottom,  at  different  distances  from  each 
other  and  from  the  ends,  which  seem  to  have  served  the  double  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bottom,  and  giving  firm  footing  to  those  who  worked  the 
canoe  in  the  water.  They  are  too  low  and  too  narrow  for  seats,  being  only 
five  inches  wide,  and  not  elevated  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches  :  they  are 
worked  gradually  upwards  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  ruined  and  decayed  appearance  in  form  and  substance,  which  it  now 
presents,  is  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  the  natural  decay  incident  to  wood  so 
peculiarly  circumstanced,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  completely  observable  on 
the  larboard  side  (taking  the  narrowest  end  for  the  stem),  as  that,  being  down 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  was  not  subject  to  any  other  cause  of  destruction  ; 
and  secondly,  the  cutting  away  of  the  wood  from  the  other  side,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  down  to  the  shape  it  bears,  exhibiting  evident  tokens  of  its  having  been, 
comparatively,  recently  done  with  a  sharp  instrument:  and  it  appeared  very 
clear  to  Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself,  when  on  the  spot,  that  the  part  so  cut  off 
lay  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  straightened  drain  ;  as  another  notch  made  on 
the  same  side  near  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  did  in  that  of  a  smaller  drain  brought 
at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  other,  and  that  probably  before  the  alteration  of 
the  latter. 

There  is  no  appearance  in  the  Canoe  of  anything  whereby  a  rudder  mHit 
have  been  attached  to  it;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  notch  in  the 
broadest  end  was  made  to  admit  an  oar  to  govern  its  course  in  the  water  01 
is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  such  a  thing,  or  of  time  and  the  medium  in  which 
it  lay  having  dissolved  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  antiquity  which  may  be  ascribed  to  it,  there 
are  but  slight  means  of  judging,  or  even  forming  satisfactorily  a  probable 
conjecture  ;  excepting  from  its  structure,  its  situation  and  condition  when  found, 
and  the  knowledge  we  have  of  vessels  similarly  constructed  by  men  in  an  un¬ 
civilised  state.  No  memento  of  the  slightest  kind  remains  concerning  it,  other¬ 
wise  than  has  been  above  related  ;  but  its  blackened  condition  throughout  its 
fibrous  texture,  like  that  of  wood  found  buried  in  bogs,  incontestibly  proves 
its  having  been  for  a  very  long  period  of  time  immersed  in  water.  It  must 
certainly  have  been  left  where  it  was  found,  before  the  embankment  of  the 
river  ;  otherwise  it  must  have  been  carried  and  deposited  there  for  no  useful 
purpose  whatever,  or  have  been  washed  over  the  embankment  by  a  flood  :  but 
the  latter  conjecture  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  precise  nature  of  its  situa¬ 
tion,  so  secure  and  so  convenient  for  immediate  use,  when  the  creek  was  open 
to  the  river.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  its  construction  indicates  its  having- 
been  the  product  of  an  early  or  rude  condition  of  man ;  being  merely  one 
half  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  cut  off  square  at  the  ends  and  hollowed. 
The  only  tokens  of  ingenuity  which  appear  in  its  structure,  and  seem  to  prove 
its  being  made,  at  least  finished,  by  sharpened  instruments  and  not  by  fire,  are 
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the  three  bars  left  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  cutting  away  upwards  of  the 
external  parts  near  the  two  ends ;  with  the  shaping  given  to  the  interior,  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  form  so  produced. 

It  was  found  in  a  country  so  congenial  for  the  production  of  such  a  vessel, 
that  it  might  not  be  very  improper  to  term  it  indigenous.  The  site  was  near 
that  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Anderida,  famed  in  times  long  past  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  its  oaks.  Many  trees  equally  large  as  the  one  employed 
in  making  it,  were,  till  of  late,  seen  throughout  the  weald  of  Sussex,  of  which 
that  forest  covered  a  considerable  part ;  and  some  even  now  remain.  But  the 
consumption  of  wood,  formerly  employed  in  the  numerous  ironworks  in  the 
county,  the  extent  of  cultivation  at  present  obtained  in  it,  the  increased  value 
of  timber,  and  the  excellence  of  the  roads  now  made  for  transporting  it,  have 
rendered  them  rare.  Its  structure  is  fitted  only  for  the  navigation  of  a  river, 
and  not  to  encounter  the  buffetings  of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

From  the  combination  of  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me,  that  we 
may  safely  regard  it  as  a  relic  of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  wrought  before,  or 
soon  after,  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  them. 

The  account  we  have  of  their  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the  sea,  shows 
how  imperfect  was  their  state  of  knowledge  relating  to  naval  architecture; 
although  they  were  islanders,  whose  necessities  it  might  be  imagined  would 
have  led  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Those  vessels  were  con¬ 
structed  of  light  timbers  connected  by  wicker-work  and  covered  with  leather, 
or  with  skins  ;  consequently,  they  were  fit  only  for  coasting  or  for  short 
voyages — perhaps  in  fine  seasons  to  the  opposite  and  visible  coast  of  Gaul. 
But  their  communications  with  the  Continent  appear  to  have  been  carried  on 
much  more  by  vessels  coming  from  thence  than  by  their  own.  That  in  some 
very  early  period  they  should  have  recourse  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Canoe, 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  was  made,  to  enable  them  to  float  upon  their  rivers 
for  var  ous  purposes,  though  not  recorded  in  their  imperfect  history,  would  have 
been  but  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  of  the  like  invention  by  many  other 
people  in  a  similar  degree  of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  adverse  to  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  should  ever  be  done  after  the  use  of  iron  tools  in  dividing  trees  into 
planks,  and  the  advantage  of  constructing  vessels  with  wood  so  divided,  became 
known  and  practised. 
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That  stationed  as  it  was,  so  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  for  a  long 
time  partially  seen  under  the  water,  it  should  have  remained  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  undiscovered  in  its  real  character,  must  appear  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  many  persons  ;  but  will  not  much  surprize  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  utter  indifference  of  the  labouring  class  of  people,  to  all  things  not 
immediately  relating  to  themselves  or  their  peculiar  concerns  ;  particularly  in 
places  so  secluded,  and  apart  from  common  intercourse,  as  is  North  Stoke. 
Neither  will  it  appear  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  know  how  soon, 
even  in  crowded  cities,  important  things  have  passed  into  oblivion  when  once 
removed  from  observation ;  and,  when  forgotten,  and  those  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  removed  from  life,  how  difficult  it  is  usefully  to  apply 
those  accidental  circumstances  which  arise  and  seem  to  point  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  knowledge  of  them. 

This  vessel  laid  by,  as  I  conjecture,  on  the  hank  of  the  creek  ready  for  use 
to  its  owner,  might  have  been  thus  accidentally  lost  to  view ;  might  have  been 
throwm  on  its  side,  and  swTamped  by  a  sudden  flood  of  the  river;  for  it  wTas 
turned  in  the  direction  which  such  a  flow  of  water  would  take ;  it  might  have 
remained  unseen  through  the  continuance  of  the  flood  for  several  weeks,  per¬ 
haps  months, a  and  when  that  declined,  the  place  might  have  been  rendered 
unapproachable  for  a  considerable  time  longer.  In  the  interim,  the  owner 
might  have  died,  or  himself  and  his  progeny  been  driven  from  the  country  to 
some  distant  region.  Such  circumstances  as  these  combining,  would  leave  the 
boat  in  oblivion  ;  and  when  it  was  once  immerged  in  mud,  or  half  covered  from 
view,  in  a  wild,  deserted,  or  thinly  populated  district,  nothing  but  accident 
could  revive  the  knowledge  of  it. 

The  embankment  of  the  river,  no  record  of  which  I  have  yet  obtained, 
enabled  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  rescue  their  property  from  the  waste  of 
mud  and  water  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least,  and  turn  that  to  a  blessing  which 
had  been  the  reverse ;  hut  before  that  period  arrived,  the  soil  of  the  ineadowrs 
was  probably  raised  by  earthy  deposits  from  the  river,  and  the  vessel  become 
completely  buried.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  land 

a  The  flooding  of  the  river  in  the  winter  season  often  continues  for  two  or  thiee  months. 
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is  now  five  feet  above  the  ground  on  which  the  Canoe  lay,  and  different  in  its 
quality.  But  when  the  drains  were  made  it  is  very  likely  that,  if  it  were  so, 
the  mud  would  he  partially  cleared  away  hy  the  run  of  the  drain  which  passed 
in  front  of  it,  and  so  render  a  portion  of  it  visible. 

I  must  confess  that  all  this  is  mere  conjecture  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  all 
positive  evidence  on  the  subject,  to  what  but  reasonable  conjecture  can  we 
resort  for  illustration  of  it  ?  It  would  afford  me  much  gratification,  if  what  I 
have  advanced  should  induce  any  of  those  Members  of  the  Society  who  have 
bestowed  more  attention  upon  matters  of  this  nature  than  I  have  done,  to  im¬ 
part  their  ideas  to  it  concerning  so  curious  and  interesting  a  relic  of  former  ages. 

The  Canoe  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  having  been  liberally 
presented  to  the  Trustees  and  sent  to  London,  hy  the  noble  Earl  on  whose 
estate  it  was  discovered. 


In  King’s  Munimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  page  28,  et  seq.  mention  is  made  of 
several  canoes  found  at  different  times  in  Great  Britain : 

“  In  a  morass  called  Lockermoss.  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  was  dug  up  in  1736 
an  ancient  canoe.  It  was  7  feet  long,  dilated  to  a  considerable  breadth  at  one 
end.  The  paddle  was  found  near  it. 

“  Another,  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  tree,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Pennant,  near  Kil- 
blain  ;  8  feet  3  inches  long;  11  inches  deep. 

u  In  the  year  1720  several  canoes  similar  to  these  were  dug  up  in  the  marshes 
of  the  river  Medway,  above  Maidstone,  one  of  them  so  well  preserved  as  to  be 
used  as  a  boat  for  some  time  afterwards. 

“  On  draining  Martine  Muir,  or  Marton  Lake,  in  Lancashire,  there  were 
found  sunk  at  the  bottom  eight  canoes,  each  made  of  a  single  tree,  much  like 
the  American  canoes.” 


Beverley,  in  his  Account  of  Virginia,  p.  198,  says  he  had  seen  a  canoe  made 
by  the  Indians  of  a  tree  hollowed  by  fire,  and  cut  and  scraped  with  their  stone 
tomahawks,  30  feet  long. 


Fu&&s7u*i  Ov  tAr  Society  or  Antiquaries  or' 'London; April 
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IX.  Narratives  of  the  arrival  of  Louis  de  Bruges,  Seigneur  de  la 
Gruthuyse ,  in  England ,  of  his  Creation  as  Earl  of  Win¬ 

chester ,  iVz  14/2;  Communicated  in  a  Letter  from  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  A .H.  F.R.S.,  fyc.  to  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq.  Vice- 
President. 


Read  12th  June,  1831. 


British  Museum,  June  G,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, 

l  OU  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  after  the  singular  reverse  of  fortune  by 
which  King  Edward  the  Fourth  was  obliged  to  leave  his  crown  and  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  embarked  on  the  3d  October,  1470, 
from  Lynn,a  accompanied  only  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,1*  the 
Lord  Scales c  brother  of  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Hastings d  his  Chamberlain,  and 
some  few  hundred  followers ;  and  with  this  comparatively  scanty  retinue 
steered  in  three  small  vessels  for  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  under  whose  protection  his  only  hope  of  safety  seemed  to  lie. 
So  sudden  had  been  the  change  which  reduced  the  monarch  to  the  condition 
of  an  exile,  that  he  had  not  time  even  to  collect  his  treasure  or  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  and,  in  the  words  of  Hall  (who  here  follows  the  testimony  of  the  con- 

a  So  says  Hall,  f.  208b,  ed.  1548,  but  Jean  de  Waurin,  author  of  the  Anciennes  Chroniques 
d' Angleterre ,  and  a  contemporary,  states  it  to  have  been  at  Ipswich  ( Hepshuye ).  See  Recherches 
sur  Louis  de  Bruges,  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  &c.  by  M.  Van  Praet,  8vo.  Par.  1831,  p.  329- 

b  Afterwards  King  Richard  the  Third.  Maurice  (Hist,  de  la  Toison  d'Or)  andM.  Van  Praet  call 
him  Duke  of  York,  which  is  not  so  correct,  since  he  was  not  created  Duke  ot  ^  ork  till  28th  May, 
1474. 

C  Anthony  Wydeville,  Lord  Scales,  second  Earl  Rivers,  beheaded  in  1483. 

<1  William  de  Hastings,  made  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Baron  Hastings,  1  Edw.  IV.,  and  K.  G.  the 
year  following.  Beheaded  by  order  of  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  13th  June,  1  Edw.  \  . 
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temporary  historian  Philippe  de  Comines e)  he  departed  “without  bagge  or 
bagage,  without  clothe,  sacke,  or  male!”f 

He  had  not  long  quitted  the  coast  before  his  vessels  were  descried  by  some 
piratical  ships  belonging  to  the  Easterlings,  which  gave  chace,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  King  and  his  companions  reached  the  port  of  Alcmaer, 
about  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  Haerlem,  into  which  the  Easterlings,  from  the 
superior  size  of  their  ships,  and  the  tide  being  low,  could  not  follow  them.  In 
this  peril,  with  the  enemy  anchored  at  a  short  distance,  awaiting  only  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  tide  to  make  Edward  a  captive,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  the  King, 
that  the  Governor  of  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis  de  Bruges, 
Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  happened  to  be  at  the  time  on  the  spot.  On 
being  informed  of  Edward’s  danger,  he  immediately  went  to  the  King’s  vessel, 
welcomed  him  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  entertained  the  King  at  his  own  expense  from  the  9th  October  to 
the  26th  December,  when  they  set  forward  together  to  the  town  of  Aerden- 
bourg.  The  following  day  they  arrived  at  the  Chateau  of  Gruthuyse,  situated 
at  Oostcamp,  a  village  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Bruges,  and  after 
stopping  there  two  days,  proceeded  to  Aire,  in  Artois,  where  the  mother-in- 
law  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (Edward’s  sister)  was  dwelling.  After  receiving 
from  the  Duke  the  strongest  assurances  of  assistance,  Edward  returned  to 
Bruges  on  the  13th  January,  1470-1,  and  was  lodged,  with  a  part  of  his  suite, 
at  the  Hotel  of  Gruthuyse,  until  the  19th  of  the  following  month,  when  he 
departed  for  Zeeland,  where  the  ships  furnished  by  the  Duke  for  his  return  to 
England,  awaited  liim.s 

In  requital  for  these  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  Edward  took  an  early  opportunity,  after  his  re¬ 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  manifest  his  gratitude ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
former’s  arrival  in  England  in  September,  1472,  he  not  only  caused  him  to  be 
received  and  treated  with  extraordinary  honour,  and  publicly  complimented  by 

e  The  expression  of  Coniines  is,  “  si  l-’avoient  ni  croix  ny  pille.”  He  adds,  that  the  King  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  money,  to  take  from  his  back  a  robe  furred  with  martin,  to  recompense  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  vessel  he  sailed  in.  Memoir es,  tom.  i.  pp.  156,  158,  ed  4to.  1747. 

f  f.  208b. 

b  Memoires  de  Comines,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Hall,  If.  208,  209.  Recherches  sur  Louis  de  Bruges,  p.  10. 
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the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  but  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Winchester. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  towards  the  illustration  of  two 
curious  narratives  preserved  in  the  Additional  MS.  6113,  which  describe,  in 
the  words  of  a  Herald,  who  must  have  been  an  eye-witness,  the  reception  of 
the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  when  in  England,  (which  has  been  very  cur¬ 
sorily  noticed  by  our  historians),  and  the  ceremonial  of  his  creation  as  Earl  of 
Winchester.  Believing  that  these  narratives  have  never  been  printed,  and, 
as,  independent  of  their  historical  interest,  they  afford  some  curious  particulars 
of  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  history  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  every 
thing  hitherto  known  of  him  has  been  collected  together  and  published  by  M. 
V an  Praet,  with  that  minute  research  for  which  he  is  so  highly  distinguished. 
I  have  already  referred  to  this  volume,  and  shall  subjoin  from  it  a  slight  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  individual  before  us,  which  may  serve  to  supply  the 
imperfect  notice  given  in  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

Louis  de  Bruges,  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse, h  Prince  of  Steenhuyse,1  Earl 
of  Winchester,  Lord  of  Avelghem,k  Hamste,1  Oostcamp,111  Beveren,n  Thielt 
ten  Hove,°  Spiere,P  he.  wras  son  of  Jean  de  Bruges  by  Marguerite  de  Steen- 
huyse,  and  grandson  of  Jean  d’Aa,  third  of  that  name,  surnamed  de  Bruges,  by 

h  The  name  of  Gruthuyse  was  derived  from  two  Flemish  words  signifying  grout-house,  so  called 
from  a  tax  on  beer,  under  the  denomination  of  gruyte ,  or  grains,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  named 
gruyte-geldt,  grout-money  which  tax  had  been  granted  to  one  of  Louis  de  Bruges’  ancestors,  as 
early  as  the  year  1200. 

i  A  principality  two  leagues  from  Grammont,  acquired  by  the  father  of  Louis  de  Bruges,  on  his 
marriage  with  Marguerite,  heiress  of  Felix,  Prince  of  Steenhuyse. 

k  Situated  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Courtrai.  It  was  the  seignory  of  the  Chatelainship  of 
Audenaerde,  and  brought  to  the  family  of  De  la  Gruthuyse,  by  the  mother  of  Louis  de  Bruges. 

1  A  village  and  seignory  in  the  isle  of  Schouwen,  purchased  the  21st  June,  1455,  of  Philip  the 
Good. 

«n  A  village  lying  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Bruges,  on  which  stood  a  beautiful  chateau, 
now  destroyed. 

n  A  seignorial  territory,  four  leagues  from  Courtrai. 

°  Adjoining  to  the  town  of  Thielt,  about  four  leagues  and  a  half  from  Bruges. 

P  A  seignory  in  Austrian  Hainaut,  held  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  Agnes  de  Mortagne. 
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Agnes  de  Mortagne,  Lady  of  Spiere.**  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  exercises  of  the  age,  and  bore  off  the  prize  in  different  tournaments 
held  in  the  years  1443,  1447,  and  1450.  Two  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  town  of  Bruges,  and  was  the  means  of  defeating  the  rebellious 
projects  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  The  following  year  we  find  him  employed 
in  the  command  of  the  third  division  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  forces  against 
the  rebels;  and  after  the  battle  called  lajournde  de  Gavre,  in  which  the  people 
of  Ghent  lost  nearly  16,000  men,  he  received  from  the  Duke  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

In  the  famous  assembly  held  at  Lille,  in  February  1454,  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse 
took  an  oath  to  accompany  the  Duke  or  his  brother,  until  death. 

In  1455,  he  married  Marguerite  de  Borssele,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Zeeland,  daughter  of  Henri  de  Borssele,  admiral  of  Holland,  and 
knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

In  1461,  (then  being  Councillor  and  Chamberlain  to  Duke  Philip  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,)  he  was  sent  by  his  sovereign  to  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  marriage,  then  in  treaty  between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  the  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  to  be  broken  off,  in  which  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse  proved  successful.1.  The  same  year  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  Chapter  held  at  St.  Omer, 
2d  May. 

In  1463,  he  was  constituted  Governor  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Friseland, 
in  the  place  of  Jean  de  Lannoy. 

In  1466,  we  find  him  named,  with  other  noblemen,  ambassadors  to  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  in  order  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  settle  the  conditions 
of  the  marriage  between  the  Duke’s  son,  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Margaret  of 
York.  The  letters  of  safe  conduct  from  the  latter  are  dated  on  the  30th  Oc- 

q  M.  Van  Praet  commits  an  error  in  calling  the  husband  of  Agnes  de  Mortagne  Guildolf  d’Aa, 
and  then  confounding  him  with  Guildolf  de  Bruges,  who  was  living  in  1293.  See  p.  1,  and  compare 
pp.  47-60  of  the  “  Recherches'’ 

r  Recherches  sur  Louis  de  Bruges,  p.  5.  M.  Van  Praet  adds,  Ndanmoins,  aprfis  son  depart, 
cette  alliance  s’effectua;”  which  is  altogether  an  error.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  the  Second, 
married  first  Thomas  Boyd,  Earl  of  Arran,  in  I  466  ;  and  secondly,  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  in  1 474. 
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tober. s  It  was,  doubtless,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  first  received  those  marks 
of  favour  from  Edward,  which  he  afterwards  was  enabled  to  repay  so  nobly. 
The  above  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Bruges  in  the  month  of  June,  1468, 
and  the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse  took  a  part  in  the  justs  which  followed.1 

In  1469  he  founded,  with  his  wife,  at  Bruges,  a  Convent  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clare. 

In  1470,  as  already  related,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  Edward 
the  Fourth  from  captivity,  and  in  contributing  to  his  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

On  the  2d  April  1472,  an  embassy  arrived  at  Bruges  from  Edward  IV. 
and  was  received,  and  splendidly  entertained,  by  Gruthuyse.  In  September, 
the  same  year,  he  went  over  to  England  on  a  special  mission  from  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  then  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester,  the  honour  being  limited 
“  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  masculis  de  corpore  suo  exeuntibus,  imperpetuum,” 
with  an  annual  grant  of  ^200  sterling,  payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  and  the  customs  taken  in  the  port  of  Southampton.  u 
By  letters-patent  also,  dated  23d  November,  the  same  year,  he  had  a  grant  of 
arms,  viz.  Az.  10  mascles  Or,  (the  ancient  coat  of  the  Earls  of  Winchester) 
with  a  canton  of  England,  i.  e.  Gules,  a  lion  passant  Or,  armed  Azure/  But 
in  the  15  Hen.  VII.  (1500)  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  de  Bruges,  both 
these  grants,  namely  of  the  Earldom  and  Arms,  were  surrendered  to  the  King 
at  Calais,  and  upon  each  of  the  inrolments  a  vacat  made,  without  any  reason 
given  for  the  same/ 

In  1472  he  was  appointed  by  the  Hanse  Towns  to  negociate  with  England 
on  their  behalf. 

s  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  574. 

t  See  along  and  curious  account,  printed  in  the  Excerpta  Historica,  pp.  227 --39. 

u  Rot.  Cart.  1 2  Edw.  IV.  n.  9.  The  document  itself  (in  which  Edward  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  Louis  de  Bruges)  has  been  printed  in  the  Report 
from  the  Lords’  Committee  touching  the  dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  vol.  \.  p.  o9_  (18-9)  ;  but 
as  these  volumes  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  Grant  intimately  connected  with  the  narratives  befoie 
us,  I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  annex  it  to  them,  from  a  scrupulously  correct  transcript  made  from 
the  original  in  the  Tower.  In  the  Act  of  Resumption,  13  Edw.  IV.  a  proviso  was  made  in  favour 

of  Gruthuyse,  to  enjoy  the  above  grant.  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  90. 

Printed  in  Rymer,  xi.  p.  765.  w  Dugdale,  Bar.  ii.  283.  Van  Praet,  p.  14. 
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In  1474  be  made  bis  will,  an  abstract  of  wbicb  is  printed  by  M.  Van  Praet  j 
and  in  1477  he  relinquished  the  post  of  Governor  of  Holland. 

In  1478  he  was  appointed  Chamberlain  to  the  infant  son  of  the  Duchess 
Mary,  and  assisted  at  bis  baptism  ;  and  in  1482  he  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
Duchess,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  one  of  her  executors. 

In  the  beginning  of  1485,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  himself  thrown 
into  prison,  by  order  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  ;  but  shortly  after  he  was 
released,  and  by  the  act  of  amity  passed  between  Maximilian  and  the  States  of 
Flanders,  his  losses  ordered  to  be  made  good.  From  this  period  to  1490,  we 
often  find  him  employed  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity  in  behalf  of  the  States 
against  Maximilian  ;  and,  in  consequence,  at  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  held  24th  May,  1491,  he  was  accused  of  various  offences,  to 
which  not  having  replied  satisfactorily,  at  another  Chapter,  held  in  1516, 
long  after  his  death,  an  order  was  made,  that  his  arms  should  be  taken  down 
from  his  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Malines,  which  was  put  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  subsequently,  at  the  solicitation  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  the  arms 
were  again  replaced. 

In  November,  1492,  he  arrived  at  Bruges  from  Ghent,  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  expired  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  aged  above  70 
years.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.x 

The  character  of  Louis  de  Bruges  becomes  doubly  interesting,  from  his 
well-known  attachment  to  literature,  his  patronage  of  Colard  Mansion,  the 
first  printer  at  Bruges/  and  his  magnificent  library  of  MSS.  which  was  inferior 

*  This  tomb  was  destroyed  in  1797.  On  it  were  placed  the  effigies  of  Louis  de  Bruges  and 
his  lady  in  bronze.  Beneath  was  the  inscription,  "  Hier  light  hooghe  ende  mogende  heere  m'er  Lode- 
wyck  van  Brugghe,  heer  van  Gruuthuse,  grave  van  Wincestre,  prince  van  Steenhuuse,  etc.  eersten 
camerlinck  van  onsen  geduchtigen  heere ,  en  rudder  van  der  ordene,  ende  in  synen  tydt  gouuerneur 
general  van  Hollandt,  Zeelant  ende  Vriesland,  ende  rudder  van  eeren  van  onse  geduchtige  vrauwe 
Marie,  die  star f  hit  jaer  M.  vierhundert  xcij.  den  xxvj  van  nouembre .”  An  engraving  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  given  by  M.  Van  Praet,  p.  38,  and  more  in  detail  by  M.  Rudd,  in  his  Description  des  Plans 
de  la  ville  de  Bruges,  pi.  20. 

y  See  M.  Van  Praet’s  Notice  sur  Colard  Mansion ,  8vo.  Par.  1 829.  Louis  de  Bruges  stood  god¬ 
father  to  one  of  the  printer’s  children,  and  the  latter  in  consequence,  in  his  MS.  translation  of  La 
Penitence  d’Adam,  addresses  his  Patron  (for  whom  it  was  executed)  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
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only  in  number  and  value  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Fortunately 
for  posterity,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  library  passed  after  his  death  into  the 
possession  of  Louis  XII.,  and  is  actually  now  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^que 
du  Roi,  at  Paris.  A  valuable  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  these  MSS.  has  been 
added  by  M.  Van  Praet  to  his  biographical  memoir,  and  forms  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  suggested,  with  much  probability, 
by  the  same  authority,  that  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Edward  the  Fourth’s 
having  seen  the  library  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  we  owe  the  execution 
of  the  numerous  fine  MSS.  written  and  illuminated* for  that  monarch,  at 
Bruges  and  Lille,  between  the  years  1470  and  1480,  many  of  which  still  exist 
among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  an  addition  of  some  interest  to  M.  Van  Praet’s  Catalogue,  it  may  here  be 
noted,  that  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  a  volume  which  certainly  at  one  period 
belonged  to  Louis  de  Bruges.  I  allude  to  the  splendid  MS.  written  on  vellum 
and  richly  illuminated,  containing  the  works  of  Christine  de  Pisan  (No.  4431), 
which  has  often  been  referred  to  by  various  writers,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
remarkable  autographs  prefixed  to  it  have  been  hitherto  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  compiler  of  this  portion  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue  (Mr.  Casley)  merely  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  book  “  seems  originally  to  have  been  written  for  some  exalted 
personage,”  but  who  this  was  he  does  not  even  venture  to  conjecture.  This 
personage  we  may  venture,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  pronounce  to  have 
been  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France  ;  a  full-length 
portrait  of  whom,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  authoress  Christine  in  a 
kneeling  attitude,  presenting  the  volume  to  her,  is  prefixed  to  the  MS.  I  he 
period  of  the  execution  of  this  volume  may  hence  be  fairly  fixed  between  the 
years  1410  and  1420.  Subsequently  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Jaquette  ot 
Luxemburgh,  second  wife  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  to 


compere.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  erroneously  translates  this  appellation 
“godfather,”  p.  284,  and  in  the  next  page  “father-in-law,”  both  of  which  need  correction.  It 
may  here  be  incidentally  noticed,  that  at  p.  89  of  M.  Van  Praet  s  last  eited  work  may  be  found  a 
document,  dated  1469,  which  satisfactorily  proves  William  Caxton,  the  English  printer,  to  have  held 
the  office  of  Consul  at  Bruges,  or,  as  there  specified,  “  maitre  et  gouverneur  des  marchands  de 
la  nation  d’Angleterre.'' 
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whom  she  was  married  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1432.  Her  autograph2 
is  written  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  volume,  thus  : 


The  MS.  may  have  passed  to  the  Duchess,  either  as  a  gift  from  the  Queen, 
or  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  royal  library  of  France.3 

Jaquette  survived  the  Duke,  (who  died  14  Sept.  1435)  and  in  the  15  Hen.  VI. 
(1437)  married,  a  second  time,  Sir  Richard  Wydeville,  Knt.  a  distinguished 
personage  of  the  period, b  who  in  29th  May,  26  Hen.  VI.  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Baron,  and  subsequently  by  Edward  the  Fourth  (who  married  his 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby,)  created  Earl 
Rivers,  24th  May,  1466.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  having  taken 
place  without  the  royal  license,  a  fine  of  ^1000  was  paid  to  the  crown,  on 
which  livery  of  the  Duchess’s  lands  held  in  dower  were  granted  to  her  hus¬ 
band. e  The  eldest  son  by  this  match  was  Antony  Wydeville,  Lord  Scales, 
and  second  Earl  Rivers,  whose  performances,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  scholar, 
are  sufficiently  known.d  To  him  the  MS.  in  question  descended,  and  at  the 

z  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  autograph  is  written  on  an  erasure,  of  which  the  traces  yet  re¬ 
main  sufficiently  legible  to  make  out  the  motto,  “  Sur  tons  autres,"  which  is  repeated  at  fol.  387, 
of  the  volume.  Query,  did  Isabel  of  Bavaria  ever  use  such  a  motto  ? 

a  See  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Bill,  du  Roi,  12mo.  Par.  1782,  p.  13. 

b  The  love  of  literature  which  distinguished  so  remarkably  the  second  Earl  Rivers,  seems  to  have 
descended  to  him  from  his  father,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  splendid  vo¬ 
lume  containing  the  metrical  Romance  of  Alexander  the  Great,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
No.  264.  This  memorandum  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  Warton  and  others  who  have  described 
the  MS.  and  is  as  follows :  “  Cest  llure  est  a  monseignov  richart  de  Wideulelle  seigneur  de  Riuiers ,  vng 
dez  compaignons  de  la  t's  noble  ordre  de  la  gartiere,  S  le  dist  seigneur  acetast  le  dist  liure  Van  de  grace 
mille  cccclxvi.  le  p'mier  JoT  de  Van,  a  londres,  &  le  vc  an  de  la  coronacion  de  la  t's  victorieux  roy  Ed¬ 
uard  quart  de  die  non,  &;  le  second  de  la  coronacion  de  t's  vertueuze  royne  Elyzabeth,  lendemain  du  Jox  de 
sainctmarc.” 

c  Dugd.  Bar.  ii.  201.  y  Dugd.  ii.  230. 

d  S  ee  Excerpt  a  Historica,  p.  171,  seep  and  Walpole’s  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  pp.  208-224,  ed. 
Park.  The  writer  in  the  former  accuses  Walpole  of  inaccuracy,  in  stating  that  Lord  Scales  was 
sent  over  to  Burgundy  to  negociate  the  marriage  between  Charles  and  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  The 
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left  hand  side  of  his  mother’s  autograph  he  has  added  his  own,  and  his  motto, e 
as  annexed : 


Rivieres 


~7 


The  fact  of  his  possessing  the  volume  before  us,  is  of  considerable  interest, 
since  it  is,  in  all  probability,  from  this  very  MS.  he  translated  the  “  Morale 
Proverbes  ”  of  Christine  de  Pisan  into  English  verse,  which  were  printed  by 
Caxton,  at  the  Earl’s  command,  in  February,  1477-8.  The  next  autograph  in 
the  MS.  is  that  of  Louis  de  Bruges  (dilferent  from  the  one  given  by  M.  Van 
Praet),  accompanied  also  by  his  motto  : 


assertion  rests,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  Rolls,  7  Edw.  IV.  m.  5,  referred  to  by 
Dugdale. 

e  Probably  the  same  as  used  at  the  Tournament  with  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy.  See  Excerpt. 
Hist.  p.  206. 

2  N 
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and  we  may  hence  reasonably  infer,  that  the  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse  re' 
ceived  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  from  the  Earl  Rivers,  towards  the  library 
collected  by  the  former  nobleman  at  Bruges.  How  it  afterwards  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  collection  I  have  no  means  of  tracing ;  but  previous  to  its 
coming  to  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  it  had  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  is  attested  by  his  signature,  dated  1676. 

The  rank  and  importance  of  the  persons  who  successively  were  owners  of 
this  volume,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  their  autographs,  may,  perhaps,  excuse 
the  particular  notice  here  taken  of  it,  as  a  not  unappropriate  conclusion  to 
the  Remarks  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

FREDERIC  MADDEN. 

Hudson  Gurney,  Esq. 

Vice-President  S.A.  he.  &c. 
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[MS.  Add.  6113,  f.  103b.] 

a°  d’ni  m1  iiijc  lxxij. 

The  Co'minge  into  Englande  of  the  Lorde  Grautehuse from  the  Right  high ’ 
and  myghty  Prince  Charles  Duke  of  Bur goine. 

In  the  monethe  of  Septembre  in  the  yere  aforesayde,  com  in  Ambassyate 
the  Right  noble  lorde  from  the  Duke  of  Burgoine  to  Kinge  Edwarde  the  iiijth. 
the  lorde  Grauthuse  ;  whiche  was  honnorably  receiued  by  ij  Esquiers  of  the 
Kinges,  the  oon  called  Roberte  Ratcleffe,  Porter  of  Calles,  and  the  other  Thomas 
Twaytes,  Bayly  of  Guysnes,  viij  myle  englesshe  from  Gales,  at  a  Tonne  called 
Greuenynge ;  and  so  com  to  Cales,  where  he  was  also  receiued  by  the  lorde 
Hawarde,3  Sir  John  Scotte,b  marshall  of  Cales,  Sir  Willm  Peehy,c  Sir  Geof¬ 
frey  Gatte,d  wl  diuers  other  nobles,  w1  whome  as  longe  as  he  beinge  in  the 
Toune  of  Calleys,  dayly  and  nightly  was  fested,  and,  as  I  vnderstande,  he  was 
there  iij  or  iiij  dayes.  Also  those  of  the  Kingf  counsell  of  the  toune  of  Cal¬ 
leys,  ordeined  for  hym  iij  or  iiij  Shippes,  well  furnesshed  w*  men  of  Warre,  to 
saueconduicte  hym  to  Englande.  In  the  whiche  were  wl  hym,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Gate,  [and]  Mayster  Rattcleffe,  Porter  of  Calleys.  And  they  arryued  at  Douer, 
where  the  forsayde  lorde  Grauthuse  was  honnorably  receiued  by  the  meyre c 
of  the  Toune  and  his  bredren,  also  ben  e  (sic)  esquiers.  They  were  sende 
thether  by  the  Kinge  from  his  owne  courte,  the  oon  called  Mayster  Morres 
Arnold,  sgeante  porter,  and  the  toder  Mayster  John  Herllis  ;  whiche  allway 
accompenyed  hym,  and  at  the  Kinges  Comaundemente  and  Coste,  tyll  he  com 
to  London.  And  when  he  was  saue  on  londe,  the  forsayde  nobles,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Gate  and  Mayster  Ratcleffe,  w*  theire  Compeny,  turned  againe  into  Calles. 

a  Sir  John  Howard,  K.  G.  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  in  1470,  afterwards  created  Duke 
of  Norfolk  by  Richard  III.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

b  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  March,  14/1-2,  from  Edward  IV.  to  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  entertained  at  Bruges  by  the  Lord  de  la  Gruthuyse.  MS.  Add.  6113,  f.  102V 

c  Sir  Williame  Peche,  of  Lullingstone,  in  Kent,  who  was  Sheriff  of  that  county,  2d  and  3  Edw.  IV . 
He  died  9  Apr.  1487.  Hasted,  i.  311. 

4  Sir  Geoffrey  Gate  w  as  six  years  Lieutenant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  Marshal  ot 
Calais.  He  obtained  from  Edward  IV.  various  grants  of  land  in  Essex,  and  at  his  death,  22  Sept. 
1477,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  High  Estre,  in  that  county.  See  Morant  s  Essex,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146, 
457,  and  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  v.  472,  vi.  82.  e  Probably  we  should  read  be  ij. 
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When  the  sayde  lorde  Grauthuse  come  to  Caunterbury,  he  was  presented  w4 
wyne,  capons,  Fezantes,  Pertryches,  and  other  Presentes,  suche  as  they  had 
in  those  Religious  Places,  bothe  of  Crystechurche  and  Sainte  Augustynes. 
The  meyref  and  his  Brethren  presented  hym  also  w4  suche  deyntes  as  they 
had.  Also  when  he  com  to  Rochester,  he  was  presented  by  the  meyre  and 
his  Brethren,  to  his  Souper,  w4  wyne,  capons,  Fezantes,  Partryches  ;  and  after 
Soup  w4  Frute  and  Swete  Wyne. 

Itni,  in  the  morninge,  or  he  depted  to  Grauesende,  he  was  re-presented  w4 
Swete  Wyne. 

Itni,  when  he  came  to  London,  the  ij  Shereves  s  of  London  wayted  upon 
hym  at  Lyon  Key,  from  whens  they  sente  a  Bote,  in  the  whiche  were  iiij  Sar- 
geauntes,  for  to  mete  hym.  And  they  caused  hym  to  lande  at  the  foresayde 
Key,  where  he  was  honnorably  receiued  by  the  foresayde  Shereues.  And  so 
forthe  conduicte  to  oon  of  there  Places  to  Denner,  whiche  ys  called  Shylley. 
And  there  he  had  an  honnerable  and  a  plentuous  dynner ;  and  after  dynner  he 
was  accompanyed  by  the  sayde  Shereues  to  the  Crane  in  the  Yintery,  where 
as  for  that  tyine  they  toke  there  leue.  And  so  the  forsayde  lorde  Graute- 
huse  wente  by  water  from  thens  to  Westmester,  to  the  Dean  of  Sainte  Stevens 
chappell,  to  a  Place  in  Chanon  Rowe,  whiche  was  ordeined  for  hym  by  the 
Kinge  and  his  Councelh  And  w4  in  ij  dayes  after,  by  the  advyse  of  Mayster 
Thomas  Vaghan,h  he  rode  to  Windesore,  to  the  Kinge,  accompanyed  also 
w4  the  forsayde  ij  esquiers,  Mayster  Morrys  Arnold,  and  Mayster  John  Heryl- 
lys,  w4  oder.  And  when  he  com  into  the  castell,  into  the  quadrante,  my  lord 
Hastinges,  chamberlein  to  the  Kinge,  Sir  John  A  Parre,1  Sir  John  Don,  w4 
diuers  other  lordes  and  nobles,  receiued  hym  to  the  Kinge. 

Md.  that  the  Kinge  dyd  to  be  imparrailled  on  the  fur  syde  of  the  quad¬ 
rant,  iij  eliambres  richely  hanged  w4  clothes  of  Arras,  and  w4  Beddes  of  astate, 
and  when  he  had  spoken  w4  the  Kinges  grace,  and  the  quene,  he  was  accom- 

{  In  1472  Roger  Brent  was  mayor.  Hasted' s  Canterbury,  ii.  605. 

s  The  Sheriffs  this  year  (1472)  were  John  Browne  and  Thomas  Bledlow.  Stow. 

h  Chamberlain  to  the  Prince.  Probably  the  same  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  in  1470, 
and  one  of  the  persons  sent  to  deliver  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Rymer,  xi.  651. 

i  Sir  John  a  Parr  is  noticed  among  the  knights  who  were  present  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  6  July,  1483.  MS.  Add.  6113,  f.  18b;  and  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  384. 
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pannyed  to  his  chanibre  by  the  lorde  Chamberlein,  [and]  Sir  John  Parre, 
w4  diuers  moo,  whiche  supped  w4  hym  in  bis  chambre ;  also  there  supped  w4 
hym  his  Servunte.  When  they  had  supte,  my  lord  chamberlein  had  hym 
againe  to  the  Kinges  chamber.  Then  incontinent  the  Kinge  had  hym  to  the 
quenes  chamber,  where  she  had  there  her  ladyes  playinge  at  the  morteaulx, k 
and  sum  of  her  ladyes  and  gentlewomen  at  the  Closheys  1  of  yuery,  and  Daun- 
singe.  And  sum  at  diuers  other  games,  accordinge.  The  whiche  sight  was 
fuli  plesaunte  to  them.  Also  the  Kinge  daunsed  w4  my  lady  Elizabethe,111  his 
elste  (sic)  doughter.  That  done,  the  night  passed  ouer,  they  wente  to  his 
chamber.  The  lorde  Grauthuse  toke  leue,  and  my  lorde  Chamberlein,  w4  di¬ 
uers  nobles,  accompenyed  hym  to  his  chambre,  where  they  depted  for  that  night. 
And  in  the  morninge,  when  Matyns  was  don,  the  Kinge  herde  in  hisowne  chappelt 
our  ladye  masse,  whiche  was  melodyousely  songe,  the  lorde  Grautehuse  beinge 
there  presente.  When  the  masse  was  doon,  the  Kinge  gaue  the  sayde  Lorde 
Grautehuse  a  Cuppe  of  Golde,  garnished  w4  Perle.  In  the  myddes  of  the  Cuppe 
ys  a  greate  Pece  of  an  Vnicornes  home,"  to  my  estimacyon,  vij  ynches  compas. 
And  on  the  couer  was  a  great  Saffre.  Then  he  wente  to  his  chambre,  where 
he  had  his  brekefaste.  And  when  he  had  broken  his  faste,  the  Kinge  cam  in 
to  the  quadrante.  My  lorde  Prince0  also,  borne  by  his  Chamberlayn,  called 
Mayster  Vaghan,  whiche  bad  the  foresayde  lorde  Grautehuse  welcom.  Then 
the  Kinge  had  hym  and  all  his  Compeny  into  the  lyttle  Parke,  where  he  made 
hym  to  haue  greate  Sporte.  And  there  the  Kinge  made  hym  ryde  on  his 
owen  horse,  on  a  right  feyre  hoby,  the  whiche  the  Kinge  gaue  hym.  Itm, 

k  In  Roquefort’s  “  Glossaire  de  la  langue  Romaine,”  1808,  I  find  “  Marteaux,  jeu  des  petits 
palets.”  Strutt  does  not  mention  it.  It  was  a  game,  probably,  resembling  bowls. 

1  The  game  of  closh  only  differed  in  name  from  the  nine-pins  of  the  present  day.  The  game  of 
Kayles  was  nearly  the  same,  but  played  with  a  stick  instead  of  a  bowl.  By  the  Statute  1  7  Edw.  IV. 
c.  3.  it  was  enacted,  “  q’  null  p’sone  use  ou  jeue  as  jewez  appellez  Cloissh,  Kaillez,  Halfboule, 
Handyn,  Handoute,  et  Quekeborde,”  on  pain  of  two  years  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  10/. 

m  Born  11  Feb  1465.  MS.  Add.  61 13,  f.  48b.  Sandford  is  certainly  in  error,  in  ascribing  it  to 
1 1th  Feb.  See  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  a  communication  sent  by  me  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Jan.  1831,  vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  24. 

n  According  to  the  belief  of  this  and  earlier  periods,  supposed  to  guard  against  the  existence  of 
poison  in  the  cup. 

0  Edward  the  Fifth,  born  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  2nd  Nov.  1471.  MS.  Add.  6113, 
f.  48b.  Sandford  and  others  say  4th  November,  and  Sir  H.  Nicolas  the  14th. 
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there  in  the  Parke,  the  Kinge  thenkinge  (sic)  gaue  hym  a  royall  Crosbowe, 
the  strynge  of  Silke,  the  case  couered  w4  velvette  of  the  Kingf  collours,  and  his 
Armes  and  Bagges  p  thereapon.  Also  the  heddes  of  quarrelles  were  gilte. 
The  Kinges  dynner  was  ordeined  in  the  lodge,  whiche  (sic)  before  dynner  they 
kylled  no  game,  savinge  a  doo  ;  the  whiche  the  Kinge  gaue  to  the  Servuntes 
of  the  foresayde  lorde  Grauthuse.  And  when  the  Kinge  had  dyned,  they  wente 
an  huntinge  againe.  And  by  the  castell  were  founden  certein  dere  lyinge ; 
som  w4  greyhoundes,  and  som  renne  to  deathe  w4  Bucke  houndes.  There 
were  slaine  halfe  a  doussein  Buckes,  the  whiche  the  Kinge  gaue  to  the  sayde 
Lorde  Grautehuse.  By  that  tyme  yt  was  nere  night,  yett  the  Kinge  shewed 
hym  his  garden,  and  Vineyard  of  Pleasour,  and  so  turned  into  the  Castell 
agayne,  where  they  herde  euensonge  in  theire  chambres. 

The  quene  dyd  to  be  ordeined  a  greate  Bankette  in  her  owne  chambre.  At 
the  whiche  Bankette  were  the  Kinge,  the  quene,  my  lady  Elizabethe  the  Kinges 
eldest  doughter,  the  Duches  of  Exeter, ^  the  lady  Ryuers/  [and]  the  Lorde 
Grautehuse,  settinge  at  oone  messe,  and  at  the  same  table  satte  the  Duke  of 
Buckingehm,s  My  lady  his  wyfe,4  w4  diuers  other  Ladyes,  My  lorde  Hastinges, 
Chamberlein  to  the  Kinge,  My  lorde  Barnes, u  chamberlein  to  the  quene,  [the] 
Sonne  of  the  foresayde  Lord  Grauthushe,  Mayster  George  Bartte,  Secretory  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgoine,  Loys  Stacy,  acherw  to  the  Duke  of  Burgoine,  [and] 
George  Mytteney  ;  also  certeyn  nobles  of  the  Kinges  owen  courte.  Itni,  there 
was  a  syde  table,  at  the  whiche  satte  a  greate  Vuex  of  ladyes,  all  on  the  oon 
syde.  Also  in  the  vtter  chambre  satte  the  quenes  gentlewomen  all  on  oone. 

P  Badges. 

q  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  sister  to  Edward  IV.  wife  of  Henry  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  from  whom  she  was  divorced,  12  Nov.  14/2.  She  afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger,  Knt.  Dugd.  Bar.  ii.  82. 

r  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  wife  of  Anthony  second  Earl  Rivers,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  9  Edw.  IV. 

s  Henry  Stafford,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1460,  being  then  somewhat  more  than  five 
years  of  age.  Beheaded  by  Richard  the  Third,  in  1483. 

t  Katherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Wydeville,  first  Earl  Rivers. 

u  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Barnes,  or  Berners,  K.G.  made  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle  in  1472- 
He  died  16  May,  1474. 

w  Usher  ? 


x  View,  sight,  or  number. 
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syde.  And  on  the  tother  syde  of  the  table,  ouer  againeste  them,  as  many  of 
the  lorde  Grauthuse  Servuntes,  as  touchinge  to  the  abondant  welfare,  lyke  as 
yt  ys  accordinge  to  suche  a  Bankett.  And  when  they  had  soupped,  my  lady 
Elizabeth,  the  Kinges  eldest  doughter,  daunsed  w4  the  Duke  of  Buckin^ehm, 
and  diuers  other  ladyes  also.  Then,  aboute  ix  of  the  clocke,  the  Kinge  and 
the  quene,  w4  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  brought  the  sayde  Lorde  Graute* 
huse  to  iij  chaumbres  of  Pleasance,  alt  hanged  w4  whyte  Sylke  and  lynnen 
clothe,  and  alt  the  Floures  couered  w4  carpettes.  There  was  ordeined  a  Beddc 
for  hym  selue,  of  as  good  doune  as  coulde  be  gotten,  the  Shetes  of  Raynys/ 
also  fyne  Fustyans  ;  the  Counterpoynte  clothe  of  golde,  furred  w4  armyn,  the 
Tester  and  the  Celer  also  shyninge  clothe  of  golde,  the  Curteyns  of  whyte 
Sarsenette  ;  as  for  his  hedde  Sute  and  Pillowes,  [they]  were  of  the  quenes 
owen  Ordonnance.  Itm,  [in]  the  ijde  chambre  was  a  other  of  astate,  the 
whiche  was  alte  whyte.  Also  in  the  same  chambre  was  made  a  Couche  w4 
Fether  beddes,  hanged  w4  a  Tente,  knytt  lyke  a  nette,  and  there  was  a  Cupp- 
borde.  Itm,  in  the  iijde  chambre  was  ordeined  a  Bayne2  or  lj,  whiche  were 
couered  w4  Tentes  of  white  clothe.  And  when  the  Kinge  and  the  quene,  w4  all 
her  ladyes  and  gentlewemen,  had  shewed  hym  these  chambres,  they  turned  againe 
to  theire  owen  chambres,  and  lefte  the  sayde  lorde  Grauthuse  there,  accom¬ 
panied  w4  my  lorde  chamberlein,  whiche  dispoyled  hym,  and  wente  bothe  to 
gether  to  the  Bayne.  Also  there  was  Sir  John  A  Parre,  John  Grautehus,a 

y  Manufactured  at  Rennes  in  Britanny.  It  was  celebrated  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Thus  Chaucer : 

“  I  wol  geve  him  a  fether  bed. 

Rayed  with  gold,  and  right  wel  cled 
In  fine  blacke  satten  d’outremere. 

And  many  a  pilowe  and  every  bere 
Of  clothe  of  Raines  to  slepe  on  softe. 

Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  v.  251,  ed.  Urry. 

And  in  the  Romance  of  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree : 

“  Your  blankettes  shall  be  of  fustyane. 

Your  shetes  shall  be  of  clothe  oiRayne."  v.  841 

*  Bath. 

a  Jean  de  Bruges,  sixth  of  that  name.  Seigneur  de  la  Grutliuse,  Prince  of  Steenhuyse,  earl  of 
Winchester,  &c.  He  was  knighted  by  Maximilian  of  Austria,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Guinegate 
(7  Aug.  1479),  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner,  with  many  other  Flemish  nobles,  by  the  French. 

Subsequently 
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son  to  the  foresayde  lorde,  Mayster  George  Bartte,  Secretory  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgoine,  Jeys  Mytteny,  and  these  Servuntf  that  were  longenge  to  theire 
chambres.  And  when  they  had  ben  in  theire  Baynes  as  longe  as  was  there 
Pleasour,  they  had  grene  gynger,  diuers  Cyryppes,  Comfyttes,  and  Ipocras, 
and  then  they  wente  to  bedde.  And  on  the  Morne  he  toke  his  Cuppe b  of 
the  Kinge  and  the  quene,  and  turned  to  Westmynstre  againe,  accompenied 
wl  certein  knight esquiers,  and  oder  the  Kinges  Servuntes,  home  to  his 
Lodgenge.  And  on  Sainte  Edwardes  daye  c  opynly  in  the  plemente  chamber 
was  create  Erie  of  Winchester. 

Finis. 


[MS.  Add.  6113,  f.  100b.] 
a°  d’ni  ivdcccclxxij. 

In  the  monethe  of  Octobre,  on  the  Feste  of  Sainte  Edwarde,  Kinge  Ed- 
warde  the  iiijth,  the  xijth  yere  of  his  most  noble  Reigne,  kepte  his  royall  estate 
in  his  Palays  of  Westmynstre.  And  aboute  x  of  the  clocke  afore  none,  the 
Kinge  com  into  the  plemente  chambre  in  his  Parlemente  Robes,  and  on  his 
hed  a  Cappe  of  mayntennce  ;  and  sate  in  his  most  royalt  mageste,  havinge 
before  hym  his  lordes  Spiritual!:  and  Tempalt.  Also  the  speker  of  the  comun 
P’lemente  was  called  Willm  Alynton,  the  whiche  declared  before  the  Kinge 
and  his  noble  and  sadde  d  counsell,  thentente  and  desyre  of  his  Comyns,  spe¬ 
cially  in  the  comendacion  of  the  womanly  behaveur  and  the  greate  Constance 
of  the  quene,  he  beinge  beyonde  the  See.  Also  the  greate  Joy  and  Surete  to 

Subsequently  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Louis  XI.  from  whom  he  received  the  highest 
favours  ;  was  made  Seneschal  of  Anjou ;  and  subsequently  Governor  and  Lieutenant  General  of 
Picardy.  He  was  married  three  times,  but  left  male  issue  only  by  the  third  wife,  Marie  de  Melum, 
Dame  de  Montmirail,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1505.  He  died  at  Abbeville,  in  1512,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  where  his  monument  still  exists.  See,  for  more  minute  biogra¬ 
phical  details,  the  work  of  M.  Van  Praet,  “  Recherches  sur  Louis  de  Bruges,”  &c.  pp.  64-77. 
b  Query,  Congy.  Cf.  p.  284.  c  13th  October.  d  Grave, 
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his  lande,  the  byrthe  of  the  Prince.  Also  the  knightly  demenynge  of  his 
Brethren,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  [and]  the  Duke  of  Gloucestre.  Also  the 
constante  Fey  the  of  the  lordes  Ryuers,  and  Hastinges,  lorde  Chainberlayne  to 
the  Kinge,  w4  other  nobles  and  yeinen,  beinge  w4  the  Kinge  beyonde  the  See. 
Itm,  all  the  nobles  w4  there  Partetakers,  to  take  e  Seyntwery  ;  sum  putte  into 
dures  of  prison,  sum  to  make  fyne,  to  there  importunate  charge.  Itm  the 
greate  Humanyte  and  Kyndenes  of  the  lorde  Grauthuse,  shewed  when  the 
Kinge  was  in  the  Counties  of  Holland  and  Flaundres  ;  the  forsayde  lorde 
Grautehuse  there  beinge  present.  Wherfore  yt  pleased  his  grace  to  haue  all 
those  before  rehersed  specyally  comended.  Then  the  Kinge  gaue  in  Comaunde- 
mente  to  the  Busshoppe  of  Rochestre, f  then  beinge  Kep  of  the  greate  Seale, 
for  my  lorde  the  Chunceller  s  was  secke,  to  giue  them  in  his  behalfe  his  moste 
gracyous  and  laudable  thankynges.  This  done,  the  Kinge  turned  againe  to 
his  chambre,  accompenyed  w4  his  lordes. 

Creacion  at  the  tyme  aforesayd  of  the  lorde  Grautehuse. 

The  sayde  lorde  wente  into  a  Chambre  by  our  lady  of  Pue, h  and  putt  apon 
hym  the  habillimente  of  an  erle.  The  Kinge  cam  eftesones  in  his  most  royall 
mageste,  crouned  lyke  as  he  wente  in  Procession  into  the  plemente  chaumbre, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  bare  his  Treyne  ;  where  the  Kinge  sente,  for  to  pre¬ 
sente  the  forsayde  lorde  Grauthuse  to  his  high  mageste,  the  right  nobles  ( sic ) 
therles  of  Arrundell 1  and  of  Essex, k  whiclie  wente  on  either  syde  of  hym-  Also 
therle  of  Wilteshere  1  here  a  Swourde  before  hym,  the  Pomell  vpwarde,  accom- 
pennyed  also  w4  diuers  other  lordes.  Also  w4  the  Kinges  Officers  of  Arms, 

e  Read  who  were  constrained  to  take,  or  some  similar  phrase. 

f  John  Alcock,  who  held  the  See  from  14/1  to  14/6. 

g  Robert  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1465-1491,  appointed  Chancellor  in  1468. 

h  A  small  chapel,  near  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  of  Pew,  “  to  the  which 
Lady,”  says  Stow,  “  great  offerings  were  used  to  be  made.”  Survey  of  London,  ii.  633,  ed.  1755. 

i  William  Fitzalan,  who  died  in  1488. 

k  Henry  Bourchier,  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1461,  and  made  Lord  Treasurer,  14/1.  He  died 
4  April,  1483. 

John  Stafford,  younger  son  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  1469, 
and  died  8  May,  14/3. 

2  O 
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Gartier™  beringe  his  letters  Pattentes,  tyll  he  come  before  the  Kinges  Presence. 
Where  after  the  Kinge  gerde  the  sayde  Swourde  aboute  hym,  and  create  hym 
erle  of  Winchester,  Mayster  Willni  Acleffe,11  the  Kingf  Secretory,  redinge 
openly  his  pattente.  This  done,  the  Kinge  wente  into  the  Whyte  Halle, 
wheder  com  the  quene,  crouned,  also  the  Prence,  in  his  Robes  of  Astate, 
whiclie  was  borne  after  the  Kinge  by  his  Chamberlein,  called  Mayster  Vaghan. 
And  so  proceded  forthe  into  the  Abbay  churche,  and  so  vp  to  the  shryne  of 
Sainte  Edwarde,  where  they  offred.  Then  the  Kinge  turned  doune  into  the 
quere,  where  he  satte  in  his  trone  vnto  the  Procession  tyme.  Therle  of  Win¬ 
chester  bare  his  Swourde  all  the  Processyon,  and  so  forthe  vnto  the  tyme  that 
they  wente  to  dynner.  The  Kinge  kepte  his  astate  in  the  Whyte  Hall,  and 
the  Busshope  of  Lincolne 0  sange  the  high  masse,  wherfore  he  satte  on  the 
right  hande  of  the  Kinge ;  and  on  the  lefte  hande  sett  the  Duke  of  Clarens, 
and  therle  of  Winchester.  And  at  the  begynninge  of  the  table,  on  the  right 
syde  of  the  hall,  satte  the  Busshoppe  of  Winchester,!1  the  Busshoppe  of  Ely,^ 
the  Busshoppe  of  Deram/  the  Busshoppe  of  Chester, s  and  the  Busshoppe  of 
Exetre ; 4  and  at  the  table  on  the  other  syde  satte  the  Duke  of  Buckingehm 
and  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,u  therle  of  Arrundell,  therle  of  Northumbrelande/ 

m  John  Smert,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  William  Bruges  (the  first  Garter)  3  Apr.  1450,, 
and  died  before  6  July,  1478.  See  Anstis’s  Order  of  the  Garter,  vol.  i.  pp.  347-355,  and  his  valua¬ 
ble  MS.  collections  for  a  History  of  the  Curia  Militaris,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Add.  9010, 
vol.  i.  pp.  447-470. 

n  More  properly,  Hatcliffe.  He  was  one  of  the  persons  sent  to  Bruges  on  an  embassy  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1472.  MS.  Add.  6113,  f.  102b. 

o  Thomas  Scot,  alias  Rotherham,  1471-1480,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  who  became  subsequently 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

1J  William  Waynflete,  who  held  the  See  from  1447  to  1486. 

<1  William  Grey,  1454-1478. 

>'  Lawrence  Booth.  1457-1476,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

s  JohnHalse  or  Hales,  145 9-1 492,  who  should  have  been  styled  more  properly  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  as  the  Bishopric  of  Chester  was  not  made  a  distinct  See  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

t  John  Booth,  1466-1478. 

u  John  de  la  Pole,  restored  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Suffolk  by  letters  patent,  23  March,  1463. 
He  died  in  1491. 

v  Henry  Percy,  restored  in  1470.  He  died  in  1489. 
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therle  of  Shrewesbury  ;w  and  therle,  of  Wiltshere  wayted  on  the  Kingcs 
-Cupborde,  as  Chefe  Buttler  tor  that  day.  Also  at  the  same  table  satte 
the  Pryor  of  Sainte  Jonys,x  the  lorde  Grey  [of]  Codnore,?  the  lorde  Aude- 
ley,z  the  lorde  Dacres,a  the  lorde  Stourton,b  the  lorde  Grey  of  Wilton, c  the 
lorde  Monteioy, d  and  the  lorde  Denant. e  In  all  oder  Service  and  Sere- 
rnonyes  the  Kinge  was  serued  lyke  as  his  olde  Custume  in  suche  a  Feaste. 
My  lorde  charnberlayn  wayted  on  the  croune  that  day.  The  Kinge,  of  his 
grace,  gave  vnto  his  Office  of  Armes  his  larges,  wherfore  at  the  tyme  accus- 
tunied  Mayster  Garter  gaue  hym  thankinges,  in  the  name  of  all  the  office ; 
Mayster  Norreyf  cryed  the  larges  iij  tymes  in  iij  places  of  the  hall,  because 
Mayster  Garter  had  a  impedimente  in  his  Tonge ;  we  come  eftesones  before 
the  Kinges  grace,  where  mayster  Garter  enformed  hym  and  prayed  hym  to  giue 
thankinges  of  the  greate  larges  that  the  sayde  erle  of  Winchester  had  giuen  to 
his  Officers  of  Armes.  Norrey,  Kinge  of  Armes,  made  the  Cry  in  ij  places 
-of  the  halle,  as  ensuethe,  u  largesse  !  largesse  !  De  p  le  treshault  et  puis¬ 
sant  Seigneur  le  Cont  de  Winchestre ,  Seigneur  de  Grauthuse,  Prince  de 
Stenhuse,  Seigneur  de  Auelghien ,  de  Spiers,  de  Hamstede ,  et  de  Oorsampe, 
largesse  !  ”  twyse. 

Md.  that  when  the  Kinge  had  wesshed,  and  graces  were  sayde,  the  Kinge 

w  John  Talbot,  third  of  that  name,  who  obtained  livery  of  his  lands  in  1464,  and  died  28 
June,  1473. 

*  William  Tourney,  elected  in  1471. 

y  Henry  Grey,  who  in  1463,  obtained  from  the  crown  licence  to  practise  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  He  died  in  1495,  s.  p.  1. 

z  John  Tuchet,  Lord  Audley,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1458,  and  died  in  1491. 

a  Humphrey  Lord  Dacre  of  the  North,  who  attended  the  King’s  sister  on  her  marriage  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  died  in  1486. 

b  William  second  Lord  Stourton,  who  died  18  Feb.  1478. 

c  John  Grey,  son  of  Reginald.  He  died  about  1502. 

d  Walter  Blount,  created  Lord  Montjoy,  in  1465,  and  died  1  Aug.  1474. 

e  Sir  John  Dynliam  or  Dinant,  created  Lord  Dinant  by  summons  to  parliament  in  1466.  He 
died  in  1502. 

f  Thomas  Holme,  who  was  created  Norroy,  23  Sept.  1467,  with  a  grant  of  20 1.  per  ann.  He 
had  previously  held  the  office  of  Windsor  Herald.  On  Candlemas  day  [2nd  Feb.]  1476-7,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Clarenceux.  His  will  is  dated  12  July,  1493,  and  was  pro\cd  10  June,  the 
following  year.  See  Anstis’s  MS.  Collectious,  vol-  ii.  pp.  304-316.  MS.  Add.  901 1. 
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create  a  Kinge  of  Armes,  baptysed  hym  Gyen,  and  sette  a  Croune  on  his  hed, 
which  e  was  called  Richemonde.  °  That  don,  the  Kinge  had  his  Voydeh  be* 
twexte  v  and  vj  of  the  clocke.  That  doon,  the  Kinge  wente  to  his  chambre, 
accompanyed  w*  his  lordes,  where  therle  of  Winchestre  toke  his  Congy,  and 
was  well  accompanied  to  his  lodgenge,  w*  therle  of  Essex,  my  lorde  chamber- 
lein,  and  diuers  oder  nobles.  And  these  herauldes  before  hym,  Mayster  Gar- 
tier,  Principall  Kinge  of  Armes,  Clarencieux,  *  Kinge  of  Armes,  Norrey, 
Kinge  of  Armes,  Marche, k  Kinge  of  Armes,  Gyenne,  Kinge  of  Armes,  Winde- 
sore,1  Heranlde,  Snowden,  Herrauld  to  the  Kinge  of  Scottf,  Blewmanteli,m 
Poursevimte,  Esperance,  purcevimte  to  the  erle  of  Northumberlande. 

Finis. 

Loys  de  Bruges,  Conte  de  Wynchestre,  Seigneur  de  Grauthuse, 
Prince  de  Stenhuse,  Seigneur  de  Auelghien,  de  Spiers,  de  Ham- 
STEDE,  DE  OoRSTAMP,  DE  LA  COURT,  DE  ThIELT,  DE  BeRGHEM,  ET  DE 

Veorde. 


S  This  creation  is  noticed  by  Anstis,  but  the  person  who  was  thus  raised  from  the  office  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  that  of  Guienne,  is  not  certainly  known. 

h  A  slight  repast  or  collation. 

i  William  Hawkeslowe,  who  was  Clarenceux  in  the  5  Edw.  IV.  and  was  subsequently  drowned  in 
the  Spanish  seas.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  in  the  city  of  London, 
1476.  Anstis’s  Collections,  vol.  iii.  MS.  Add.  9011,  f.  316. 

k  Perhaps  John  Ferrant.  Anstis,  ut  supr.  vol.  i.  MS.  Add.  9009,  f.  135. 

1  It  is  not  certain  who  succeeded  Thomas  Holme  as  Windsor  Herald,  on  his  appointment  as 
Norroy,  7  Edw.  IV.,  but  in  the  15  Edw.  IV.  John  Moore  held  the  office,  and  afterwards  was  created 
also  Norroy.  Anstis,  MS.  Add.  9012,  f.  382. 

111  It  is  not  known  who  held  this  office  in  1472.  See  Anstis,  vol.  v.  MS.  Add.  9013,  p.  646. 
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Grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Winchester  to  Louis  de  Bruges ,  Seigneur  de  la 

Gruthuyse. 

[Rot.  Cart.  12  Edw.  IV.  n.  9.] 


sumreddite  &  restitute  can- 
cellabant"'’  &  dapnabat""  io 
irrl’o  infrascr  similit  cancel- 
lat“"  &  dampnat"'’. 


D ’  p  feed  one  Comitis  Wynton ’  Lodowid  de  Bruges. 

Vacat  irrt’o  infrascr  qz  ire  R.  Archiepis  &c.  saltm.  Cum  boni  Regis  &  g“ti  admodum 

inde  paten  sursumreddite  &  Principis  munus  censeam9  de  se  deq  Regio  statu  bene 

restitute  iuerunt  ad  manus  j).  ^  % 

dni  nri  Regis  Henrici  septimi  1111135  Psonas  amore  psequi  &  hbahtate  congrue,  nob  visum 

apud  villam  Cales’  anno  regni  est  clarissimu  virum  ac  militem  spectabilem  Lodowicum  de 

sui  xv^  ea  intencoe^vt  can-  Bruges,  dnm  de  la  Grutnuse,  &  principem  de  Steenhuse, 

tre  |dtce8isicTtPfm1inii“- dHm  de  Aue,ShieB’  Ae  SPiers>  deAemsteile,  &  de  Oestampe, 
‘  '  qui  p  obsequia  gatissima  de  nob  optima  queq^  pprriuit,  & 

amare  plurimu,  &  condignis  hono£  fascibj  decorare. 
Cum  dudum  in  earn  puinciam  carissimi  fris  nri  Ducis 
Burgundie  felici  appulim9  fato,  cui  dignissime  pfuit 
Lodowicus  pfatus,  Is  ipe  benignissime  humanissime  q,  nos 
excepit,  cepitqj  ex  inde  libali?  in  singulis  que  nris  putabat  conduce  vel  saluti  vel 
statui  suauissime  nob  obsequi,  nec  rebj  suis  parcens  nec  psone,  quominus  p  id  temporis 
quo  in  illis  tflnsmarinis  v'sabam"'',  eas  in  gra  &  nro^  subsidia  copiose  pfuderit,  cumq,  nos  in 
regnu  redeund  fuat,  vitro  semetipm  optulit  belli  sociu  &  participem  p  statu  regio  nro, 
quatinus  hoc  nob  placuisset,  p  virili  militariu ;  Cumq,  suos  in  ea  parte  conatus  haud 
facile  dissuasim9,  vt  bene  felici?  q  pficiscerem"",  oem  nichilominus  opam  nob  impendit, 
visus  equidem  est  nequaqam  sibi  ipi  satisface,  sinon  in  singulis  que  nris  curanda  fuant 
seipm  pmptum  g“tum  munificum  &  supa  qam  crederet“"  libalem  admodum  exhiberet, 
adeo  vt  apud  omes  qui  nos  tunc  comitabant"'  admiraret“"  plurimu ;  eo  venit  vt  in  sui  laudem 
multo  dicant“",  jJsertim  cum  pridem  in  parliamento  tanto^  fama  mito^  coitatem  regni  ita 
pmouit,  vt  vno  assensu  vnoq  ore  ploqutoris  sui  Willi  Alyngton  rogarem"",  quatinus  in 
obsequio^  ac  re£  abs  se  gesta^  memoriam  de  nob  optime  mitam,  dignarem^  suam  psonam 
honorare ;  has  pp?ea  sui  nobilitatem  animi,  humanitatem  quoq  &  largitatem  demu  &  suas 
ce?as  pbitates  eximias  considerantes,  &  hoc  maxime  qd  &  status  regni  nri  felicioris  semp 
audissim9  extitit,  eundem  clarissimo  quoda  &  excelso  mun9 e  |]miare  decreuim9,  vnde  sibi 
veniat  &  suis  posteris  ampliacio  dignitatis.  Proinde  de  gra  nfa  spali  ac  ex  eta  sciencia  & 
mero  motu  nris,  j)fatum  Lodowicum  in  Comitem  Wintonie  eregim9  &  cream9,  ac  eum 
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de  &  cum  stilo  titulo  noTe  8c  honore  eidem  debitis  Sc  p  cincturam  gladij  reali?  investim9 ; 
bend  8c  tenend  eadem  stilum,  titulum,  nomen,  8c  honorem  Comitis  Wintonie  eidem 
Lodowico  de  Bruges  &  heredibj  masculis  de  corpore  suo  exeuntibus  imppm.  Et  quia 
crescente  status  celsitudine  crescunt  inde  diusa  sumptus  8c  on9 a,  de  gra  nra  spali,  tarn 
p  pmisso^  mito^  8c  obsequio^  consideracoe  q“m  p  dco  statu  suo  decencius  8c  honorificencius 
manutenendo  8c  sustentando,  dedim9  8c  concessim9,  ac  psenti  carta  nra  confirmauim9 
eidem  Comiti  Lodowico  8c  heredibj  suis  $dcis,  ducentas  libras  annuatim  pcipiend,  videlt 
viginti  libras  inde  de  firmis,  exitibj,  pficuis  Sc  reuencoibj  Com  nri  Sutht  puenientibj,  p 
manus  vie’  Com  illius  qui  p  tempore  fuit,  et  centum  Sc  octoginta  libras  de  custumis,  sub¬ 
sides,  pficuis  8c  reuencoibj  in  portu  ville  nre  Suthampton  crescentibj  seu  pvenientibj,  p 
manus  custumario^  8c  Collector  custuma^  8c  subsidio^  in  dco  portu  nro  p  tempore  existen 
8c  futuroip,  ad  ?minos  Pasche  8c  sci  Micbis  p  equales  porcoes  imppm,  aliquo  statuto,  actu, 
siue  ordinacoe  in  contariu  fact?  edi?  siue  ordinat?  non  obstan?.  Hiis  testibj,  reuendissimo 
pre  Tb  Cardinal  Archiepo  Cantuar,  consanguineo  nro  carissimo,  pcarissimis  fribj  nris 
Georgio  Clar’,  Rico  Gloucestr,  Jobe  NorfP,  8c  Jobe  Suff’  Ducib3,  ven9 abilibj  pribj  W. 
Wynton,  J.  Elieri,  R.  Bathon  8c  Wellen,  Cancellario  nro,  J.  Roffen,  Custode  magni  sigilli 
nri,  8c  Tb  Lincoln,  Custode  priuati  sigilli  nri,  Epis,  ac  carissimis  consanguineis  nris  Wifto 
Arundelt,  Henr  Northumbr,  Henr  Essex,  The§  nro  Angl,  Jobe  Salop,  Jobe  Wiltes’, 
Antonio  Ryuers  Comitibj,  necnon  diicis  8c  fidelibj  nris  Thoma  Matrauers  de  Matrauers, 
Wifto  Tourney,  Priore  Sci  Jobis  Jerlm  in  Angl,  Jobe  Audeley  de  Audeley,  Henr  Grey 
de  Codnore,  Wifto  Stourton  de  Stourton,  Jobe  Bourghchier  de  Barners,  Wifto  Hasty nges 
de  Hastynges,  Carrlario  nro  Angl,  8c  Thoma  Stanley  de  Stanley,  Senescallo  hospicij  nri, 
Militibj,  8c  aliis.  Dat’  p  manu  nram  apud  palaciu  nrm  Westm,  xiij  die  Octobr.  p  ipm 
R.  Sc  de  dat’,  See. 
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X.  An  Account  of  some  Discoveries  made  in  excavating  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Wymondham  Abbey,  with  a  Plan  and  Description 
of  the  Religious  Establishment  ;  communicated  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Woodward,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Hudson  Gurney,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  F.P.,  &fc. 


Read  18th  December,  1834. 


Dear  Sir, 

THE  uncovering  the  ruins  of  Wymondham  Abbey  having  been  proceeded 
in  to  the  extent  originally  proposed  by  the  parish  authorities,  I  now  beg  to  lay 
before  you  the  results  ;  and,  should  the  notice  contain  matter  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  warrant  your  laying  it  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  shall  feel 
much  honoured  by  your  doing  so. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  WOODWARD. 


'  The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this  communication  was  the  discovery 
of  two  lead  coffins  ;  which  from  their  position  were  considered  to  contain  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  William  de  Albini. 

This  discovery  was  made  on  the  eve  of  last  Christmas  Day,  in  enlarging  the 
churchyard  ;  the  present  Vicar,  the  Rev.  William  Papillon,  having  granted  to 
the  parish  a  portion  of  the  abbey  grounds  for  that  purpose.  In  consequence 
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of  receiving  information  of  the  discovery  of  these  remains,  I  went  over ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  operations,  suggested  the  propriety  of  laying  open  the 
foundations,  towards  obtaining  a  fair  plan  of  this  religious  establishment. 
I  was  led  to  make  this  request  from  some  singular  alterations  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  been  made  in  the  original  Norman  church.  This  having  been 
carried  into  effect,  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  ruins  have 
been  cleared  to  the  level  of  their  respective  floors  ;  and  that  a  very  excellent 
and  accurate  plan  has  been  completed  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  for  the 
Vicar  ;  for  the  loan  of  which,  towards  completing  my  own,  I  feel  myself  under 
obligations. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  this  Ecclesiastical  Foundation; 
to  note  the  changes  which  took  place  between  its  first  establishment  and  dis¬ 
solution  ;  and,  at  the  close,  to  describe  what  appears  most  interesting  in  the 
discoveries  which  excited  public  attention  at  the  time. 

•  '.  i  i 

The  Priory  at  Wymondham  was  founded,  as  a  Cell  to  St.  Alban’s,  of  which 
his  brother  Richard  was  Abbot,  by  William  de  Albini,  in  A.  D.  1107.a  It 
appears  that  the  founder  resided  in  a  mansion  near  the  stream,  south  of  the 
church;  which  mansion,  together  with  its  offices,  he  gave  to  the  monks,  who 
dwelt  in  it  while  the  monastery  was  building  ;  the  Earl  removing  to  another 
place  north-west  of  the  church  ;  the  foundations  of  both  being  still  visible. 
The  precincts  are  said  to  have  contained  thirty-three  acres ;  but  as  the  boundary 
wall  is  very  imperfect, b  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  extended.  The  abbey 
grounds,  represented  in  the  Plan,  (Plate  XXX.)  contain  about  fifteen  acres. 

The  original  church,  which  served  both  priory  and  parish,  consisted  of  a 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles  and  transept ;  these  are  black  in  the  Plan. 
How  it  terminated  towards  the  east,  we  are  unable  to  determine,  as  no  trace  of 
the  original  remains,  although  great  care  was  exercised  in  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  it.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  opening  into  the  transept,  is  very 
distinct ;  as  also  the  demi-columns  terminating  the  nave.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  lofty  and  narrow,  ornamented  with  the  zig-zag  moulding,  surmounted 

*  ’  *.«-  »  .  f.  «  w  I  •  .  y  4 

a  The  foundation  must  have  been  in  this  year,  as  Stephen,  Prior  of  Thetford,  was  not  Prior  till 
1 107,  and  Roger  Bigod  died  in  the  same  year  ;  yet  they  were  both  witnesses  to  the  foundation  deed. 

b  The  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  London  road  abut  upon  the  precinct  wall  j  and  its  southern 
wall  was  some  years  ago  to  be  traced  on  the  north  side  of  the  lane  just  over  the  bridge. 
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by  a  triforium  and  a  clerestory  of  a  later  period.  The  columns  have  been  sadly 
mutilated,  by  cutting  off  the  reedings  to  give  more  room,  reducing  them  to 
square  unsightly  masses  of  masonry. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  A.  D.  1260  ;  when  a  dispute  hav¬ 
ing  arisen  between  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  and  the  Prior  of  this  place  about 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  a  division  was  made  in  the  church ;  and  the  east  end  was 
reserved  to  the  monks,  whilst  the  nave  or  western  part  was  given  up  to  the 
parishioners.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  needful  that  the  monks 
should  have  a  tower  to  suspend  their  bells  in,  to  give  notice  of  their  services.c 
They  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  set  to  work,  and 
filled  up  the  spaces  between  the  ninth  pillar  and  the  termination  of  the  nave, 
and  erected  a  tower  over  that  part.  This  tower  is  finished  with  a  handsome 
octagonal  top,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Lynn,  and  that 
also  which  belonged  to  the  Black  Friars,  Norwich  (figured  in  the  Monasticon 
Anglicanum)  both  erected  about  the  same  period.  They  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tended  their  quire  eastward ;  and  in  so  doing,  carried  the  foundation  of  their 
walls  over  several  graves,  which  are  now  seen  arched  over ;  making  it  highly 
probable  that  this  part  was  the  original  burial  ground.  It  also  appears,  from 
the  remains  of  clustered  columns  and  various  fragments,  of  that  peculiar 
moulding  resembling  the  inverted  calyx  of  a  flower, d  (like  those  on  the  west 
front  of  Ely  cathedral,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Norwich 
cathedral),  that  the  south  transept  and  the  chapter- house,  if  not  the  whole  of 
these  additions,  were  erected  about  the  same  period  as  the  tower.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  chapter-house,  like  the  specimens  referred  to,  had  a  middle 
column  dividing  it  into  two  small  arches.  The  arch  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tower  is  pointed,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  ex¬ 
ample.  On  the  west  side  are  two  small  low  passages,  now  stopped  up  ;  which 
served  as  entrances  for  the  priest  to  the  parish  church.  There  are  also  two 
large  doorways  ;  one  on  the  north  side,  formerly  leading  into  Saint  Margaret’s 
chapel ;  and  the  other  on  the  south,  into  the  vestry.  The  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  north  transept  has  on  the  side  next  the  church  a  water-table,  similar  to 

c  The  original  steeple  or  lantern,  must  have  been  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
and  was  probably  removed  at  this  period. 

d  Vide  Miller’s  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  42. 

2  p 
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that  on  the  outside  of  the  chapter-house  ;  which  would  infer  that  it  was  the  out¬ 
side,  or  south  wall  of  a  building*  and  not  the  north  wall  of  the  transept.  The 
doorway  in  the  midst  is  only  apparent  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  and  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  an  interior.  The  foundations  of  this  building  are  said  to 
extend  about  forty  feet  into  the  present  churchyard,  and  it  was  probably  the 
almonry.  In  the  transept  are  the  remains  of  the  ascent  to  the  doorway  above 
mentioned  ;  and  in  the  north-west  angle  those  of  a  winding  stair.  On  each 
side  the  quire  were  large  chapels ;  that  on  the  north  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  Lady  Chapel ;  the  dedication  or  purpose  of  that  on  the  south  is  now  un¬ 
known.  The  space  between  the  latter  and  the  chapter-house  appears  to  have 
been  a  passage  to  the  cloisters.  The  west  front  of  the  chapter-house,  must 
have  had  a  neat  appearance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remains.  It  was 
divided  into  three  compartments,  each  having  three  slender  columns  support¬ 
ing  pointed  arches,  the  centre  compartment  serving  as  an  entrance.  The  east 
end  is  still  standing,  and  forms  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  foundations  of  the  cloister  and  its  surrounding  buildings  are  clearly  to 
be  traced ;  but,  as  they  have  not  been  uncovered,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
their  internal  arrangements.  Blomefield  says  the  dormitory  was  over  the 
south  aisle  of  the  church,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  discoveries  made  in 
some  recent  alterations.6 

This  Priory  was  made  an  Abbey,  A.  D  1447,  on  petition  to  the  King  by  the 
prior,  Stephen  London,  and  the  patron,  Sir  Andrew  Ogard,  Knt. 

Having  described  the  changes  which  took  place  in  this  monastic  establish¬ 
ment,  I  may,  as  connected  therewith,  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  respect¬ 
ing  the  noble  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  This  tower  was,  according 
to  Blomefield,  begun  in  A.  D.  1410,  and  carried  to  its  present  height  about 

e  The  openings  of  the  triforium  over  the  three  westerly  arches  on  this  side  of  the  church,  were 
found  to  have  been  filled  up  with  solid  masonry,  which  was  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  on  that  near 
the  church  were  paintings  in  fresco  of  an  early  period.  The  first  was  of  the  floral  kind,  or  it  might 
be  intended  to  represent  a  rose  window ;  the  next  had  represented  in  a  lower  compartment,  three 
skeletons  or  emaciated  human  figures,  above  them  a  cloud,  and  in  it  three  other  figures  “  fat,  and 
well  liking  j”  the  third  and  last  had  in  the  centre  a  figure  on  horseback,  having  on  his  head  a  triple 
crown,  beneath  him  a  wood,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  wild  beasts,  with  hares  and  hounds.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  artist  was  at  hand  to  sketch  this  interesting  remain,  and  it  was  so  injured  by  whitewashing 
that  only  the  general  features  of  it  could  be  traced. 
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the  year  1476,  it  having  never  been  completed.  The  Archbishop’s  licence  was 
not  obtained  until  1411,  and  is  dated  from  Horncastle.  It  is  a  curious  docu¬ 
ment,  and  shews  him  to  have  been  particularly  careful  that  the  monks  should 
not  be  annoyed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  which  were  to  be  placed  therein. 

The  funds  for  its  erection  were  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  Sir 
John  Clifton,  Knt.  appearing  to  have  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
work.  His  armorial  bearings,  quartering  Caily,  are  placed  over  the  western 
door. f 

The  style  of  this  tower  is  like  that  of  Redenhall  church,  (begun  in  1460)  so 
much  admired  for  its  beauty. 

The  north  aisle  and  porch,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  were  erected 
about  the  same  period,  and  the  beautiful  carved  roofs  of  this  aisle  and  the  nave 
were  then  put  up.  The  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  being  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  monks,  that  aisle  remained  in  its  original  state  until  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  King  granted  the  parishioners  leave  to  enlarge  their  south  aisle 
to  the  breadth  of  twenty-eight  feet.s 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

The  abbey  grounds,  according  to  Blomefield,  contained  about  thirty-three 
acres.  The  part  here  represented,  lying  between  the  two  roads,  and  the  rivulet 
(a  branch  of  the  Yare)  contains  about  fifteen  acres,  exclusive  of  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  London  road,  now  in  various  occupations. 

The  shaded  part,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  shews  the  portion  of  the 
abbey  grounds  ceded  in  1260  to  the  parishioners,  as  a  burial  ground. 

a.  The  site  of  the  founder’s  mansion. 

b.  Its  second  site  in  the  Queen’s  lands. 

c.  Foundations,  probably  of  the  Prior’s  lodge. 

d.  Foundations  of  a  building,  19  yards  by  6,  abutting  on  the  stream. 

f  In  clearing  away  the  rubbish  at  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  quire,  many 
fragments  of  sculpture  in  hard  chalk  were  discovered,  among  which  was  one  with  the  helmet  and 
crest  of  Sir  John  Clifton  ;  probably  the  remains  of  his  funeral  monument,  as  it  appears  he  was  buried 
in  this  church,  in  1447. 

S  Blomefield,  vol.  ii.  p.  520. 
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Plan  of  the  Abbey,  Church,  8$c. 


a.  Tower. 


A.  Parish  Church. 


•  *  .  r  *  ,  * 

b.  Ascent  to  the  same. 

c  c.  Place  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  original  church. 

d.  Altar. 

e.  Abbot  Ferrar’s  monument  1548,  in  ornamented  brick. 

f.  A  small  doorway,  now  closed ;  probably  a  medium  of  communication  be¬ 

tween  the  parish  church  and  abbey. 

g.  Old  vestry. 


B.  Abbey. 


h.  Tower. 

i  i.  Two  entrances  to  the  church,  now  closed. 

k.  Entrance  to  the  cloister, 

l.  Vestry. 

1*.  St.  Andrew’s  chapel. 

m.  St.  Margaret’s  chapel, 
m*.  Almonry. 

n.  North  transept. 

o.  South  transept. 

p.  Quire. 

q.  Spot  where  the  lead  coffins  were  found. 

r.  A  stone  coffin, 
s  s.  Brick  graves. 

t  t.  Other  interments. 

u.  Lady  Chapel. 

v.  Chapel. 

w.  Passage  to  cloisters. 

x.  Chapter-house,  and  spot  where  the  lead  was  found. 

y.  Two  stone  coffins, 
z  z.  Cloisters. 

**  Wall  of  loose  rubble;  thought  to  be  that  thrown  down  by  Serjeant 
Flowerdew. 


JfJiajtre.  sc. 


&c. 
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Ascent  to  the  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  across  the  roof  of  this 
vestry. 

Fig.  1.  Archbishop  Arundel’s  seal. 

2.  Stamp  on  the  mass  of  lead. 

3.  Sir  John  Clifton’s  helmet  and  crest. 


APPENDIX. 

Discovery  and  opening  of  the  Lead  Coffins. h 

In  the  progress  of  levelling  this  ground  the  labourers  came  upon  a  flag¬ 
stone,  covering  a  brick  grave,  which,  on  inspection,  was  found  to  contain  two 
lead  cases,  the  largest  of  which  was  six  feet  two  inches  long ;  the  other,  which 
was  placed  at  its  side,  measured  only  sixteen  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  spot 
where  these  were  found  is  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  and  within 
about  eight  feet  of  its  east  end;  consequently  somewhere  about  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  The  lead  was  in  both  instances  in  one  piece  ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sides,  when  brought  over  the  body  or  its  envelopes,  would  just  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  part,  where  it  had  been  soldered  from  the  head  to  the  feet ; 
two  pieces  at  the  head  and  feet  were  brought  up  in  like  manner,  which  thus 
constituted  the  cases.  The  smaller  one  was  perfectly  air-tight  and  dry  within  ; 
but  the  larger  one  had,  by  the  falling  of  a  portion  of  the  stone  which  covered 
it,  been  broken,  and  become  pervious  to  the  air  and  moisture.5  This  fracture 
was  over  the  left  femur,  the  integuments,  &c.  of  which  were  quite  decomposed. 
On  inquiry  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  the  lead  cases  having  been  enclosed 
in  wood,  I  was  informed  that  no  vestiges  of  such  had  been  found,  excepting 

h  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lxii.  p.  465,  is  recorded  a  similar  disinterment  made  in  February  1772, 
at  the  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  It  was  supposed,  from  some  circumstances,  to  have  been  the 
remains  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1428. 

>  It  appears  that  this  grave  had  been  opened  about  twenty  years  before ;  but  that  the  parties 
opening  it  considered  it  unsafe,  from  the  presence  of  foul  air,  and  that  it  was  again  covered  up. 
The  fracture  in  the  coffin  is  believed  to  have  been  made  at  that  time. 
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some  nails ;  but  these  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  had  any  connection 
with  the  lead  cases.  k 

On  their  discovery  they  were  placed  in  the  church,  and  a  few  days  after 
were  opened,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  Mr.  John  Dalrymple,  of  New  Broad  Street,  London, 
(who  conducted  the  examination),  and  other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty  persons.  The  large  case  had  a  horizontal  slit  cut  on  the  right  side, 
and  in  turning  over  the  lead,  the  body  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  mummy,  five 
feet  nine  inches  long,  covered  with  a  thin  light-brown  composition  (of  a  mine¬ 
ral  and  vegetable  nature)  which  readily  fell  off  in  flakes.1  The  cerecloth  next 
appeared,  secured  round  the  body  with  tolerable  stout  cord.  The  gentlemen 
who  undertook  to  develope  the  body,  began  at  the  chest,  and  opened  the  cere¬ 
cloth  downwards  with  considerable  difficulty;  the  whole  of  this  part  was  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  The  first  part  of  the  body  exposed  was  the  left  hand,  and 
from  the  delicate  formation  of  the  bones,  it  was  immediately  pronounced  to 
be  the  body  of  a  female ;  this  was  further  corroborated  by  the  inspection  of 
the  pelvis.  On  continuing  the  section,  it  was  found  that  the  bones  of  the 
feet  were  bent  down ;  making  the  body  appear  much  longer  than  in  reality, 
which,  on  accurate  admeasurement,  was  found  to  be  four  feet  eleven  inches. 
A  portion  of  the  cerecloth  was  next  removed  from  the  face,  when  a  fine  set  of 
young  teeth  were  exhibited.  The  external  membranes  of  the  eyes  were  also 
seen  stretched  over  the  sockets,  and  upon  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
the  eyes  had  not  been  removed.  The  hair,  probably  originally  auburn,  had  a 
reddish  tinge  :  and  from  its  being  found  folded  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 

k  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jeckell  informs  me,  that  in  soldering  up  the  large  case  two  rows  of  holes  were 
found  in  the  under  side,  evidently  made  by  fastening  two  transverse  pieces  of  wood  to  it  j  most 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  removal  at  the  second  interment. 

1  On  examining  some  of  these  flakes  previous  to  my  seeing  the  coffins,  I  discovered  upon  them 
the  remains  of  a  minute  coleopterous  insect,  which  proved  to  be  the  Cerylon  hysteroides  of  Latreille. 
On  uncovering  the  body,  a  number  of  small  white  maggots,  probably  the  larvae  of  this  Cerylon,  wTere 
moving  about  in  all  directions.  These  insects  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  their  presence  is,  that  the  eggs  wrere  deposited  with  the  bark  used  in  preserving  the 
body,  and  that,  from  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  they  had  lain  dormant  until  the  coffin  was  frac¬ 
tured,  as  before  stated.  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  published  a  Report  of  his  examination,  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  remains,  in  the  Quarterly  Medical  Journal  for  October  1834. 
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the  medical  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  detached  prior  to  in¬ 
terment.  In  the  pelvis  was  discovered  a  whitish  substance,  which  was  at  first 
considered  to  have  been  the  bladder,  but  on  further  examination,  there  was 
found  within  it  a  small  quantity  of  tow,  which  at  once  determined  it  to  have 
been  the  uterus,  and  identified  this  female  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
foetus  contained  in  the  smaller  case. 

This  case  was  also  cut  open  on  the  side,  and  on  removing  the  lead  there  was 
found  an  envelope  of  linen,  firmly  cemented  by  rosin,  and  secured  by  a  cord 
passed  in  succession  round,  looped  in  front,  and  tied  at  the  foot  like  a  sack. 
The  envelope  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  a  longitudinal 
section  was  made  in  it  with  a  saw,  when  a  strong  perfume  issued  from  the  in- 
closure,  arising  from  the  cummin  seed  with  which  it  was  filled.111  After  re¬ 
moving  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  seed,  a  further  envelope  was  discovered, 
which  was  also  opened ;  when  amongst  coarse-grained  muriate  of  soda,  cum¬ 
min,  coriander,  and  other  seeds  and  fragments  of  odoriferous  wood,  was  found 
a  foetus  of  about  the  fourth  month. 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  these  remains  were  those  of  a  female  who  had  died 
in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  also  that  the  lady  was  of  high  rank,  from 
the  expense  and  care  bestowed  on  her  remains.  From  the  total  absence  of 
any  mark  on  the  envelopes,  or  remains  of  costume  or  ornament  about  the 
bodies,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  these  remains  may  be 
referred,  nor  are  we  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  an  examination  of  Blomefield, 
Tanner,  Weever,  Dugdale,  & c.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  quire,  where 
these  bodies  were  found,  was  under  the  especial  care  of  the  religious  of  the 
Abbey,  and  it  is  also  highly  improbable  that  they  would  allow  any  female  to  be 
interred  there,  except  the  ladies  of  the  founder  or  his  descendants.  We  may 
therefore  venture  to  conclude,  from  the  state  of  the  interment,  the  spot,  and  its 
evident  antiquity,  that  the  female  thus  discovered,  must  have  been  nearly  allied 
to  or  descended  from  the  founder,  William  deAlbini,  who  died  in  the  year  1156. 

ra  From  the  perfect  state  of  this  seed  (its  interior  presenting  a  natural  and  fleshy  appearance) 

I  had  hoped  that  the  vital  principle  was  not  extinct,  and  that  it  would  have  germinated ;  but  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  it  by  numerous  individuals  have  (as  far  as  my  inquiries  have  gone)  proved  ineffectual. 
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Other  Interments. 

On  removing  the  rubbish  from  the  east  cloister,  the  labourers  came  upon 
the  lids  of  two  stone  coffins,  the  east  ends  of  which  were  under  the  masonry  of 
the  entrance  of  the  chapter-house.  These  were  uncovered  on  Monday,  January 
13,  in  the  presence  of  Hudson  Gurney  and  John  Gage,  Esquires,  the  Rev. 
George  Peacock,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
and  were  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  two  monks,  each  having  been  covered 
with  a  piece  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth.  One  of  the  skeletons  was  perfect ; 
but  no  vestige  of  dress  or  ornament  appeared,  except  the  woollen  cloth  above- 
mentioned.  The  coffins  were  of  Caen  stone,  and  hollowed  out  to  receive  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  defunct.  The  lids  were  slightly  elevated  in  the 
middle,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffins  was  a  hole  made  to  drain  off  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  body.  These  interments  were  considered  to  be  of  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteen  century. 

On  the  mass  of  Lead  found  in  the  Chapter  House. 

On  clearing  the  chapter-house  to  the  level  of  its  original  floor,  a  mass  of 
metal  was  found,  sunk  into  and  level  with  it,  on  the  north  side.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  removed,  as  it  weighs  about  a  ton.  Its  upper  surface  is  a  pointed 
oval  (the  usual  shape  of  ecclesiastical  seals)  measuring  39  inches  by  16  inches 
and  a  half ;  its  depth  eight  inches,  the  sides  contracting  towards  the  bottom, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  boat.  It  was  evidently  melted  or  run  into  the 
cavity  in  which  it  was  found,  as  the  surface  had  contracted  in  the  process  of 
cooling.  A  hole  had  been  cast  in  the  upper  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  insert¬ 
ing  a  peg,  to  form  an  attachment  when  it  required  removal ;  and  the  King’s 
stamp  (Plate  XXX.  fig.  2)  had  been  twice  struck  on  the  surface ;  between 
which  seven  circles  and  two  half  circles  had  been  described  (probably  to  ex¬ 
press  the  quantity)  similar  to  those  marked  at  the  present  day  on  casks,  &c. 
It  appears  from  Blomefield  that,  although  the  parishioners  had  paid  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  lead,  & c.  of  the  dissolved  abbey,  Serjeant  Flowerdew 
seized  the  principal  part  of  the  lead,  which  was  strongly  resented  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  Norfolk,  com¬ 
monly  called,  “  Kett’s  Rebellion.” 
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It  is  probable  that  the  mass  of  metal,  which  proved  to  be  lead,  was  part  of 
that  seized  by  Flowerdew ;  that  he  was  prevented  removing  it  by  the  King’s 
officers  putting  their  stamp  upon  it,  and  that  in  the  confusion  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  it  was  covered  up  and  forgotten. 


Copy  of  the  license  of  Thomas  Arundell ,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  (in  the 
Church  Chest,  Wymondham) ,  granting  the  Parishioners  leave  to  erect 
a  Bell  Tower ,  fyc.  Dated  at  Horncastle,  the  17  June ,  A.  D.  1411. 

Universis  sancte  matris  eccfie  filiis  ad  quosnfe  presentes  ire  puenerint,  Thomas  pmis- 
sione  diuina  Cantuarien  Archiepus,  totius  Anglie  Primas,  &  apiice  sedis  Legatus,  Saltm, 
Cum  nfa  hen  et  gfa  Saluatoris  ppetuisq,  futuris  tempibus  fidem  indubiam  pntibus  adhi- 
bere.  Noverit  vniuersitas  vfa  qd  nuper  in  progressu  visitaconis  nfe  metropolitice  in 
Ciuitate  8c  Dioc  Norwiceh  p  nos  actualiter  exrcite,  inter  cetera  loca  ecciam  poch’  de  Wy- 
mundham  eiusdem  dioc.  per  certum  nrm  Commissarium,  ad  hoc  sufficienter  deputatum, 
iure  nfo  metropolitico  visitantes,  n?o  officio  in  eadem  detectum  extitit  Sc  delatum,  qd  ipa 
eccia  campanis  8c  pulsacione  campanarum  que  sunt  unum  de  potissimis  insignijs  pochialibj 
eccie  cuiuscumq,  caruit,  et  qd  ex  defectu  hmoi  campana£  p  quas  quasi  p  p’cones  pochni  ad 
ecciam  &  divina  officia  vocari  solent,  multociens  p°pius  8c  pochni  ihm  in  diebus  festiuis  et 
alijs  sine  missa  &  alijs  divinis  offieijs  extiterunt.  Petitoq,  a  nobis  ex  officio  nfo  quatenus 
ob  reuerenciam  dei  &  eccie  sue  sancte,  et  in  divini  cultus  augmentum  in  eadem,  pochnos 
ipius  eccie  ac  ipam  ecciam  hmoi  campanas  &  exrcitium  pulsaconis  earumdem  de  cetero 
here,  in  eadem  declarare  pnunciare&  decernere  dignaremur.  Unde  commissarius  nr  me- 
moratus,  in  ea  parte  ut  pfertur  sufficienter  &  legitime  deputatus,  attendens  divini  cultus  aug¬ 
mentum  ex  hoc  precipue  pventurum  ex  offico  nfo  &  iure  nfo  metropolitico  pcedens  de  con- 
silioSt  assensu  majoris  partis  sibi  assidentium  pronunciavit,  declaravit,  diffinivit,  &  decrevit, 
qd  pochiani  &  eccia  poch  de  Wymundham  antedicti  campanas  pro  dicta  eccia  competentes 
&  exrcitium  pulsaconis  ea^dem  inter  alia  insignia  poch  exnunc  hebunt  ppetuis  temporibus 
in  futurum  ordinavit,  insuper  iniuxit,  decrevit,  &  diffinivit,  qd  pochiani  dee  eccie  poch  de 
Wymundham,  qui  sunt  vel  qui  pro  tempore  erunt,  turrim  in  occidentali  fine  ipius  eccie  ex 
parte  boriali  eiusdm  in  campanile  dee  eccie  erigent,  &  campanas  competentes  in  eadem 
turri  pro  eorum  libito  ponent,  inuenient,  custodient,  &  hebunt,  ac  juxta  formam  nfe  ordi- 
naconis  infrascriptas  earumdem  pulsaconem  exrcebunt  libere  in  futurum,  ipamq,  turrim  8c 
campanile  infra  ecciam  de  Wymundham  pdief,  in  omnibus  foramibj  &  aperturis,  exceptis 
foraminibus  pro  cordulis  campana^  ordinandis,  firmius  quo  poterunt,  claudent  8c  obtura- 
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bunt  &  sic  clausa  &  obturata  inppetuum  custodient,  ne  sonus  campana^  hmoi  ad  intra  ecciam 
in  quantum  fieri  poterit  monachos  in  prioratu  de  Wymondham  Relict  pro  tempore  exis- 
tentes,  &  circa  divina  officia  occupatos  impediat  uel  pturbet.  Et  ut  quieti  limoi  Monacho^ 
die  &  nocte  vigilijs  8t  oronibj  deo  famulantium  pspiciatur  ac  ut  subtrahatur  malignand 
occasio  undequaq,  ordinauit,  iniunxit,  decrevit,  &  diffinivit,  qd  nullus  dco£  pochno^  seu  alio^ 
quorumeunque  ante  sextam  horam  horologij  de  mane,  qua  hora  dicti  Monachi  ad  divina 
officia  surgere  solent,  nec  post  sextam  horam  horologij  ante  noctem,  qua  hora  hmoi 
Monachi  ad  eo^  requiem  transire  consueverunt,  hmoi  campanas  vel  aliquam  earumdem 
aliquo  modo  pulsare  psumant,  nec  medio  tempore  seu  aio  quouis  exquisito  colore,  arte, 
vel  ingenio,  illas  campanas  seu  aliqua  ea^dm  aliqualiter  pulsabunt  seu  pulsari  facient,  pter- 
quam  horis  ad  divina  officia  pro  mortuo^  obsequiis  necessariis  et  debitis,et  proutvicinis  ecciis 
poch  in  ea  parte  fieri  consuevit,  sub  pena  excommunicationis  maioris  qua  in  contrarium  ex 
certa  malicia  facientes  ipo^  mora  doloSc  culpa  pcedentibj  ipo  facto  voluit  innodarivoluntari- 
am,fictam,  seu  aliquo  colore  exquisitam,dca^  campana^  pulsacoem.  Ipis  pochianis8ceo^  cuili- 
betsubeadempenaphibuit&omnino  interdixit  expresse.  Pulsacone  in  festis  natalis  Domini 
8c  Resurreconis  domni  quibj  velut  in  alijs  eccijs  inibi  pulsari  decrevit,  ac  pulsacone  ob 
adventu  Domini  nri  Regis  Archiepi,  aut  loci  Diocesani  Epi,  ppter  quos  pulsari  in  aliis 
ecciis  consuevit,  repentinove  ignis  incendio  ac  inimicojp  furium  p’donum  intrusione  duntaxat 
exceptis.  Que  omnia  et  singula  supscripta  per  commissarium  nrm  plibatum  vice  &  auc?e 
nris,  rite  &  legitime  fact,  pronunciamus,  declaramus,  ordinamus,  iniungimus,  diffinimus,  &  in 
ppm  observari  decernimus  in  hijs  scriptis.  Salva  nobis  &  successor^  nris  Cantuarien 
Archieps  potestate  addendi  adpmissa,  vel  minuendi&  intrptandi  eadem,  pro  loco  et  tempore 
opportunis.  Volumus  insuper  &  firmiter  iniungendo  mandamus  omnibus  &  singlis  Rcori- 
bus  Vicarijs,  Capellanis,  Curatis,&,non  Curatis  per  detas  civitatem  &  dioc  Norwicen,  ac  nram 
provinciam  Cantuarien  ubiit  constitutis,  ut  hec  omnia  supascripta  per  comissar  nrm  merao- 
ratum,  vice  8c  aucte  nris  facta  hita  8c  gesta,  quociens  8c  quando  p  partem  pochno^  dee 
eccie  poch  de  Wymundham  congrue  fuerint  requisiti,  publicent  seu  publicari  facient 
debite  cu  effectu.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nrm  pntibus  est  appensum.  Dat 
apud  Horncastell  decimo  septimo  die  mensis  Junij,  Anno  Domini  Miilmo  CCCCmo  unde- 
cimo,  et  nre  translaconis  anno  quintodecimo. 

The  Seal  appended  to  this  Deed  (Plate  XXX.  fig.  1.)  is  from  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art  of  seal  engraving.  It  is  in  red  wax,  on  a  cord  of  yellow  and  green  silk ; 
and  is  circumscribed,  “s.  thome.  arudell.  dei.  gra. cantuariensis.  archiepi.” 
In  a  square  compartment  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  canopy,  is 
depicted  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  above  which  is  a  representation  of 
the  Trinity ;  and  beneath  is  the  Archbishop  on  his  knees,  with  his  crosier,  pall, 
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&c.  On  each  side  of  him  a  shield;  that  on  his  right  having  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  impaling  France  and  England  quarterly  ;  that  on  his  left  has  the 
arms  of  the  See,  impaling  Arundell.  Within  a  niche  on  each  side  are  seen  two 
angels,  and  above  them  are  two  smaller  figures  of  a  similar  description. 

The  story  of  Becket’s  murder  is  admirably  told ;  and  ranks,  I  conceive,  as 
the  best  pictorial  representation  of  the  subject  extant.  The  grouping  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  on  the  wall  of  Preston  church,  in  Sussex,  described  in  the  twentv- 
third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  The  Archbishop  is  on  his  knees  before  an 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  his  mitre ;  upon  it  the  chalice  and  consecrated 
wafer,  and  on  the  upper  part  the  vernicle ;  behind  the  altar  is  Edward  Grym, 
with  his  right  hand  uplifted  ;  in  his  left  is  a  processional  cross.  The  principal 
figure  (the  William  de  Tracy  of  the  Preston  picture)  is  probably  Hugo  Mor- 
vi lie  ;  he  has  on  his  shield  three  luces  naiant  ;  Reginald  Fitz-urse  is  seen  be¬ 
hind,  stabbing  the  Archbishop.  The  next  knight,  probably  Brito,  is  drawing 
his  sword  ;  and  the  remaining  one  has  his  sword  drawn.  The  portion  of  his 
shield  seen  exhibits  two  hendlets,  agreeing  with  the  arms  of  Tracy.  Thus  the 
story  is  somewhat  differently  expressed  to  that  in  Preston  church  ;  and  more  so 
to  that  in  the  painting  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  Carter’s  Ancient  Sculp¬ 
ture. 

The  artist  has  done  infinite  justice  to  the  subject ;  by  his  strict  attention  to 
the  military  equipment  of  the  knights ;  which  is  as  finely  executed.  Even  the 
camaile  of  the  gorgets  is  still  clearly  visible  ;  the  whole  admirably  agreeing 
with  the  period  of  its  execution. 
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XI.  A  Letter  from  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. ,  Director,  £o  Hud¬ 
son  Gurney,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  Vice-President ,  communicating  the 
recent  discovery  of  Roman  sepulchral  relics  in  one  of  the 
greater  JBarrows  at  Rartlow,  in  the  parish  of  Ashdon,  in 
Essex. 


Read  4th  June,  1835. 


Dear  Sir, 

When  i  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  in  1832  a  Plan  of  the  Bar- 
rows  called  the  Bartlow  Hills,  in  the  parish  of  Ashdon,  with  an  account  of 
Roman  sepulchral  relics  then  lately  discovered  in  the  lesser  Barrows,  I  in¬ 
formed  you  that  the  greater  remained  to  be  explored,  and  that  I  was  not  with¬ 
out  expectation  Lord  Maynard  on  some  future  occasion  would  make  further 
excavations  on  the  spot.  I  have  now  the  gratification  of  announcing  to  you 
the  success  which  has  attended  a  recent  excavation  made  by  his  Lordship  in 
the  largest  of  these  tumuli. 

Before,  however,  I  give  the  particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  again  that 
the  ereater  Barrows  consist  of  four  mounds  in  a  line  from  north  to  south, 
which  rise  at  the  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  three  smaller  Barrows  already  opened,  and  have  between  them  an 
exact  interval  of  thirteen  feet  nine  inches,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  the 
ground,  having  been  raised  from  its  original  level,  has  increased  the  space  to 
fifteen  feet  and  upward.  In  form  the  tumuli  are  perfect  truncated  cones,  of 
different  dimensions  ;  and  the  care  and  regularity  used  in  their  construction 
will  presently  appear.  Finding  that  a  miscalculation  had  been  made  in  the 
measurement  of  these  hills,  I  have  had  a  fresh  survey  taken,  and  beg  to  refer 
you  to  an  elevation  and  plan  of  them.  (Plate  XXXI.  fig.  I.) 

The  height  of  the  largest  of  the  Barrows  is  nearly  forty-five  feet  toward 
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the  north. a  The  diameter  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  other  hills  are  as  follows  :  South  hill — height  about  thirty-five 
feet,  diameter  ninety  feet.  North  hill,  nearest  the  great  Barrow — height  about 
thirty-five  feet,  diameter  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  Northernmost  hill — height 
about  eighteen  feet,  diameter  eighty  feet.  They  all,  except  the  northernmost 
hill,  seem  to  be  of  nearly  their  original  height,  and  that  they  are  so  is  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  Strutt’s b  singular  drawing  of  these  hills,  executed 
before  the  fir  trees  now  growing  upon  them  were  planted. 

Experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  original  sepulchral  deposits  of  our 
tumuli  lie  in  the  centre  of  them,  upon  the  natural  soil,  a  gallery  or  tunnel 
was  directed  to  be  cut  through  the  largest  Barrow,  on  that  level,  to  the  centre 
of  the  hill.  (See  Plan,  Plate  XXXI.  fig.  2.) 

A  section  being  made  in  the  hill  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  feet,  the  excava¬ 
tion  was  continued  by  a  gallery,  the  mouth  of  which  was  secured  by  a  door. 
The  gallery  is  elliptical,  fifty-three  feet  long  to  the  aperture  of  the  place  of 
sepulchral  deposit,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  three  feet  wide  in  the  average, 
until  within  thirteen  feet  of  the  deposit,  when  the  width  is  increased  to  seven 
feet :  nearer  the  centre,  the  aperture  takes  a  semicircular  course,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  give  a  better  opportunity  of  finding  the  deposit. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  for  propping  up  the  gallery  in  case  the  earth 
should  be  loose  and  crumbling,  but  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  use  any  other 
than  the  ordinary  shifting  shield  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  except  in  front 
of  the  tomb  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  mound  was  of  the  firmest  consistency,  being 
from  its  base  to  the  summit,  as  appeared  from  different  trials  made  with  the 
spade,  earth  and  chalk  in  alternate  horizontal  strata,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more.  Much  praise  is  due  to  Lord  Maynard’s  agent,  Mr.  Chiffin, 
for  the  skill  with  which  his  work  was  conducted. 

On  the  20th  April  (being  about  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
excavation),  I  first  inspected  the  gallery,  and  found  the  workmen  fast  approach¬ 
ing  the  centre ;  nothing  had  been  discovered  except  a  few  accidental  bits 
of  broken  pottery ;  there  did  not  appear  the  slightest  variation  in  the  artificial 
strata ;  nor  any  loose  earth  indicative  of  a  sepulchral  deposit,  and  the  prospect 

a  The  measurement  is  taken  at  the  door  of  the  gallery. 

b  Chronicle  of  England  by  Joseph  Strutt,  London,  17/7,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  Another  engraving  of 
the  Bartlow  Hills  will  be  found  in  the  Modern  Universal  British  1  raveller. 
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of  success  was  not  promising.  However,  within  half  an  hour  after  my  taking- 
leave  for  the  day,  the  pickaxe  of  one  of  the  workmen  suddenly  broke  into  a 
hollow  space.  This  proved  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  wooden  chest  that  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  fragments  of  which  lay  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  pulver¬ 
ization,  mingled  with  a  deposit  of  sepulchral  objects.  The  workmen  were  now 
ordered  to  desist,  and  the  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  was  directed  to  be 
closed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  April,  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  spot, 
the  Lords  Maynard  and  Braybrooke  with  their  families,  Professor  Sedgwick, 
the  Reverend  William  Whewell,  and  the  Reverend  John  Lodge,  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  the  worthy  Rectors  of  Ashdon  and  Bartlow, 
and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood  being  present. 

The  cavity,  which  was  lighted  up  for  the  occasion,  looked  like  an  oven  formed 
of  alternate  lines  of  chalk  and  earth,  and  was  sufficiently  large  for  the  admission 
of  one  person  in  an  inclined  posture.  It  was  perfectly  dry,  nor  was  there  any 
humidity  in  the  air  of  the  gallery.  We  were  enabled  from  the  distinct  marks 
of  the  wooden  chest  that  remained  in  the  soil  to  ascertain  precisely  its  original 
position  and  size.  (Plate  XXXI.  fig.  3.)  It  had  not  been  placed  immediately 
on  the  natural  soil,  but  on  a  platform  of  chalk  and  earth  raised  about  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  chest,  when  entire,  was  a  parallelogram,  its  longest  side  lying  north¬ 
east  and  south-west,  and  was  four  feet  two  inches  long,  three  feet  eight  inches 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  two  feet  deep.  Some  pieces  of  the  wood,  which  seems 
to  he  oak,  were  as  much  as  four  inches  thick  ;  only  one  long  nail  was  found. 

These  were  the  contents  of  the  bustum  : 

I.  A  square,  wide-mouthed,  greenish-coloured  glass  Urn  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  1.) 
with  a  reeded  handle,  and  similar  to  the  square  glass  urn  found  in  the  third 
of  the  smaller  harrows  opened,  but  much  larger  than  that,  being  seven  inches 
and  a  quarter  square  ;  eleven  inches  and  a  half  to  the  shoulder,  and  altogether 
full  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  high;  the  lip  is  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  admitting  the  hand  freely.  The  urn  was  full  to  the  brim  of  burnt 
human  bones,  white  from  cremation,  and  in  a  dry  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  this  vessel,  from  a  fracture  received  in  the  course  of  the 
excavation  and  the  weight  of  the  bones  within,  fell  to  pieces  on  its  being  re¬ 
moved,  and  has  with  difficulty  been  put  together  so  as  to  shew  its  noble  size. 
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II*  A  bronze  Prgefericulum  (fig.  1,  Plate  XXXIII.  and  Plate  XXXIV.)  of  very 
elegant  form,  having  a  chased  figured  pattern  round  the  neck,  with  a  series 
of  minute  inverted  cones,  of  which  every  alternate  one  is  silver  inlaid.  The 
handle  is  crowned  at  the  top  with  a  sphinx,  resting  the  fore  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  two  birds  with  long  beaks,  and  is  terminated  gracefully  below,  with  a  bull’s 
head  in  relief,  bound  with  fillets.  This  vessel,  which  is  of  excellent  metal, 
is  eight  inches  in  height  up  to  the  lip,  and  ten  inches  to  the  top  of  the  handle  ; 
the  diameter  is  three  inches,  and  the  weight  thirty-one  ounces. 

III.  A  bronze  Patera,  with  a  reeded  handle  terminating  in  a  ram’s  head ; 
depth  two  inches  and  a  half,  diameter  eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  weight  of 
the  whole  twenty-four  ounces.  This  patera  is  of  similar  character  to  that  found 
in  the  third  Barrow,  but  deeper,  and  without  a  boss  in  the  centre.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  remarked  that  the  praefericulum  was  found  in  the  present 
instance,  lying  on  its  side  within  the  patera,  as  figured  in  Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  1. 

IV.  A  bronze  spherical  Vessel,  with  a  rectangular  handle,  having  an  inden¬ 
tation  in  the  lip  within,  for  the  support  of  some  instrument.  This  singularly 
beautiful  vase,  of  which  a  drawing  in  fac-simile  is  given  Plate  XXXV.  is  three 
inches  three  quarters  to  the  top  of  the  lip,  and  five  inches  nine  tenths 
to  the  top  of  the  handle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  body  is  four  inches  three 
quarters,  and  the  weight  is  twenty-five  ounces  ten  pennyweights.  It  is 
enamelled  throughout  in  green,  red,  and  blue,  with  foliage,  tendrils,  and  bands, 
the  colours  retaining  much  of  their  original  freshness.  When  discovered  this 
vessel  was  so  much  covered  with  a  green  incrustation  that  the  enamel  was 
not  in  the  least  perceptible. 

V.  A  magnificent  bronze  Lamp,  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  2.)  with  a  bold  acan¬ 
thus  leaf  rising  at  the  back  to  form  a  handle.  It  stands  three  inches  high, 
and  with  the  handle  is  seven  inches  and  a  quarter  high,  eight  inches  and 
three  quarters  long,  and  weighs  110  ounces  10  dwts.  The  lamp,  which  has  no 
external  covering,  is  filled  with  some  deposit,  in  a  solid  body,  cracked  in  places, 
and  whitish  in  the  parts  broken,  and  the  wick  still  remains  in  the  mouth. 

VI.  A  bronze  Vessel  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  3.)  in  the  shape  of  a  distiller’s  can, 
or  an  oriental  ewer,  with  a  beak  and  handle ;  it  has  had  a  lid  with  a  hinge,  and 
perhaps  a  conical  piece  of  bronze,  found  detached,  may  have  lormed  a  portion 
of  it.  This  vessel  is  ten  inches  and  a  quarter  high,  and  eight  inches  in  dia- 
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meter  in  the  body,  and  weighs  33  ounces  10  dwts.  It  is  of  thin  metal,  and 
the  beak  seems  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its  extremity. 

VII.  A  folding  Chair,  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  2.)  resembling  a  camp  stool,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  leather.  It  has 
had  four  crooked  feet  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  iron,  joined  by 
a  common  axis  ;  one  side  bar  of  the  seat  does  not  extend  like  the  other,  from 
end  to  end,  but  is  disjointed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space,  each 
portion  supported  by  a  bracket,  and  terminating  in  a  boss ;  a  straight  bar  of 
iron  serves  to  strengthen  the  legs  on  each  side  below.  Twisted  round  the  iron 
here  and  there,  but  chiefly  at  the  angles,  are  visible  pieces  of  what  appears  to  be 
leather.  This  chair  was  found  folded  up,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position. 

VIII.  Two  bronze  Strigils  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  3,)  elegantly  curved,  with  a 
small  opening  in  each  handle ;  their  length  up  to  the  curve  is  eight  inches, 
and  the  curve  is  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  weight  is  about  four 
ounces  each. 

IX.  A  long  narrow-necked  spherical  glass  Vessel  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  4.) 
closed  at  the  mouth  with  a  bituminous  substance,  and  filled  with  liquid, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  oil  at  the  top  and  wine  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
congealed  fatty  substance  in  the  middle.  Before  the  bottle  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Faraday,  and  some  portions  of  liquid  were  taken  out  for  the  sake  of  expe¬ 
riment,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  had  the  appearance  rather  of  a  solid  unc¬ 
tuous  body  except  at  the  very  bottom  ;  afterward,  the  liquid  below  shewed 
itself  bright  and  vinous  as  it  now  appears.  This  vessel  is  seven  inches  and  a 
half  high,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

X.  Another  narrow  long-necked  glass  Vessel  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  5.)  with  a 
very  shallow  flat  bottom,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  closed  with  a  bitu¬ 
minous  substance,  portions  of  which  remain  visible  in  the  neck.  It  was  found 
empty,  and  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter  high,  and  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter. 

XI.  An  oblong,  thin,  double-handled,  greenish,  glass  Vessel  (Plate  XXXII. 
fig.  4.)  nearly  full  of  liquid,  like  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  light  brown 
floating  matter  in  it.  It  is  eight  inches  and  an  eighth  in  height,  four  inches 
and  a  halt  in  width,  and  two  inches  and  three  eighths  in  depth,  and  has  a 
figured  pattern  at  the  bottom. 
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XII.  A  narrow  square  greenish  glass  Vessel  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  5.)  of  the 
form  of  a  jar  ;  it  slightly  tapers  downward,  and  has  a  reeded  handle ;  is 
full  three  inches  square,  and  nearly  ten  inches  up  to  the  mouth. 

XIII.  A  small  dark  earthenware  Urn  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  6.)  of  the  same 
description  as  those  found  in  Barrow  No.  1,  opened  on  a  former  occasion  ;  it 
is  two  inches  three  quarters  in  height,  and  the  same  in  diameter. 

Such  were  the  contents  of  this  sepulchre.  Without  the  line  of  the  chest  stood 
a  large  vessel  of  reddish  pottery  with  a  double  handle  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  7.) : 
this  amphora  was  filled  with  earth,  ashes,  and  small  fragments  of  bone ;  it  was 
found  with  a  large  fracture  in  the  side,  and  the  whole  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
removal ;  it  was  in  height  twenty-two  inches  and  a  half,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  the  diameter  of  the  body,  and  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

Though  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  on  this  occasion  any  coin 
or  inscription,  yet  the  sepulchre  just  described  has  so  much  of  the  character 
about  it  of  the  others  already  opened,  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  a  brass  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  found,  that  we  may  safely  ascribe  this  sepulchre  to 
the  same  age  to  which  the  others  belong. 

The  wooden  chest  deposited  in  a  Barrow — the  square  glass  urn  filled  with  the 
ashes  of  the  dead — the  bronze  praefericulum  and  patera  with  a  ram’s  head— the 
lamp — the  glass  jar — the  little  dark  earthenware  urn — and  lastly,  liquids  and 
unguents,  are  only  repetitions  of  similar  objects  found  on  this  spot  before,  and 
already  described.  A  greater  variety,  and  more  magnificence  in  the  nmnera ,  is 
the  only  difference  between  those  of  the  present  and  former  excavations. 

I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  bones  found  in  the  large  glass  urn  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Clift,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  his  able  coad¬ 
jutor  Mr.  Owen,  whose  joint  opinion  is  that  they  are  human,  belonging  to  one 
subject,  an  adult,  apparently  of  small  stature,  but  whether  male  or  female  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce. 

As  the  best  preface  which  I  can  offer  to  a  few  observations  I  propose 
making  on  such  of  the  objects  described  as  have  not  come  under  our  no¬ 
tice  on  a  former  occasion,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  valuable  report 
which  Dr.  Faraday  has,  in  the  kindest  manner,  made,  at  my  request,  on  some 
scientific  points  connected  with  these  things. 
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“  My  Dear  Sir,  Royal  Institution,  June  2,  1835. 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  much  occupation  which  will  admit  of  no 
delay,  I  commence  an  account  of  the  matters  you  gave  me  in  charge  for  exa¬ 
mination,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  it  in  time  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

“  It  is  nearly  three  weeks  since  I  took  the  portions  I  possess  from  the 
various  articles  in  your  custody,  and,  if  my  impression  is  correct,  you  wished 
me  to  notice  any  thing  which  at  that  time  caught  the  attention.  I  shall  do  so 
therefore  in  some  degree,  though  at  the  risk  of  noticing  some  points  which 
you  will  have  touched  far  more  minutely  and  accurately  than  I  can  do. 

“  The  article  which  we  called  a  camp-stool  has  been  constructed  principally 
of  iron,  and  much  of  that  metal  still  remains  in  its  original  state  under  the 
coat  of  oxide. 

“  The  upper  horizontal  bars  were  tipped  with  knobs  of  bronze ;  which  have 
resisted  decay  in  a  manner  very  far  surpassing  the  iron.  The  white  incrustation 
upon  them,  which  I  at  first  considered  as  being  probably  oxide  of  tin,  is 
only  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  been  derived  from  the  calcareous  matter  with 
which  the  stool  has  been  in  contact. 

t(  You  will  recollect  that  at  the  corners  of  the  upper  horizontal  bars  were 
appearances  as  of  the  remains  of  the  straps  or  bands  which  had  formed  the 
seat  of  the  stool  when  opened.  These  appearances  did  not  consist  of  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  colour  or  even  nature  of  the  substance  there  from  that  on  other 
parts  of  the  liars,  the  whole  was  rust  or  oxide  of  iron :  but  at  those  corners 
might  be  distinctly  observed  the  form  as  of  the  ends  of  bands.  These  bands  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  either  leather  or  hide ;  for  there  was  still  the  character  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  sharp  cut  edge,  the  little  curl  up  at  the  edge,  the 
small  wrinkles  where  the  tension  of  a  tight  pull  round  the  corner  had  not  been 
uniform  ;  there  was  also  the  long  notch  or  slit  through  which  the  descending- 
bar  of  the  stool  had  passed;  and  the  junction  or  union  of  the  substance  be¬ 
yond  that  part :  all  these  were  indications  of  the  former  existence  of  a  strap 
there,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  either  of  skin  or  leather.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  substance  here  resembled  in  appearance  that  of  other  parts  ;  but 
when  it  was  heated  it  gave  much  more  ammonia  than  they  did  ;  and  when  pro- 
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jected  on  to  fuzed  chlorate  of  potassa,  there  was  scintillation,  as  if  a  little 
organic  matter  still  remained. 

“  The  next  article  I  will  notice,  is  the  beautiful  enamelled  bronze  vessel  with 
the  loose  handle.  This,  since  it  has  been  cleaned,  will  reveal  its  own  nature 
to  you.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  cavities  in  which  the  enamels*  are  placed 
have  certainly  been  finished  with  the  chisel,  before  the  enamel  was  introduced, 
otherwise  the  angles  could  not  have  been  so  sharp  as  they  are.  Whether  they 
have  been  altogether  formed  by  that  tool,  or  partly  produced  in  the  casting,  I 
cannot  say.  The  enamels  are  true  glasses  ;  not  encaustic,  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  the  solid  portions  selected,  were  found  but  very  little  changed  in 
their  nature.  The  colours  are  three,  blue,  red,  green,  and  without  any  shades 
of  difference.  The  blue  is  a  deep  translucent  colour,  and  is  due  to  cobalt.  The 
red  is  an  opaque  colour  produced  by  copper.  The  green  is,  I  think,  cop¬ 
per  ;  but  that  is  more  difficult  to  determine  from  the  smallness  of  the  portions 
taken,  and  the  constant  presence  of  that  metal  derived  from  the  bronze.  The 
part  of  the  bronze  left  uncovered  by  the  enamel  appeared  to  have  been  gilt  all 
over;  but  upon  close  examination  I  could  find  no  gold  ;  the  appearance  was 
that  of  the  bronze  only. 

“  The  Lamp. — After  removing  the  loose  dirt  and  other  matters  which  had 
fallen  into  this  vessel,  there  was  found  in  the  body  of  it  a  cracked  cake  of  a  sub¬ 
stance,  dry,  brittle,  earthy  in  appearance,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
rather  light.  It  was  of  a  greyish  colour,  but  the  upper  surface  black,  and  the 
lower  green  from  the  contact  of  the  bronze.  This  substance  was  altogether 
combustible ;  but  it  could  be  separated  into  two  portions,  one  a  fusible  fatty 
bodv,  the  other  not  fusible,  and  dark  in  colour.  The  whole  consisted  of 
a  fatty  fuel  much  changed  by  time,  or  perhaps,  in  part,  by  the  heat  which 
had  resulted  from  the  combustion  of  the  lamp  in  former  ages.  I  am  inclined 
at  least  to  think  the  blackness  and  infusibility  of  part  of  the  substance,  is  due  to 
such  an  action  ;  for  in  lamps  of  this  construction,  where  the  wick  is  in  such  near 
vicinity  to  the  general  mass  of  oil,  much  of  the  oil  that  has  been  highly  heated 
in  the  wick  returns  into  the  body  of  the  fuel.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  fuel 
has  not  assumed  that  condition  in  which  it  would  have  constituted  a  fatty  acid : 
it  is  not  like  the  fat  in  soap,  capable  of  free  combination  with  an  alkali,  nor 
abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
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“  The  wick  of  the  lamp  was  in  the  state  of  half  burnt  fibrous  matter,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  in  its  nature  vegetable,  but  I  cannot  say  what 
particular  substance  it  is. 

“  The  bronze  leaf  which  rises  from  the  handle  must  have  struck  you  as 
being  not  merely  very  ornamental  but  also  as  a  shade  to  the  eyes,  a  protection 
to  the  hand  when  the  lamp  was  carried,  and  a  counterpoise  by  its  weight  to 
the  projection  of  the  lamp  at  the  place  of  the  wick  :  the  lamp  would  in 
fact  be  very  unsteady  without  it. 

“  And  now  with  regard  to  the  narrow  long-necked  glass  bottle.  This  bottle 
would  hold  probably  about  half  a  pint.  It  was  full  to  the  top  ;  the  contents 
being  partly  aqueous,  and  partly  solid  and  liquid  fatty  matter.  The  bulk 
of  the  contents  had  not  sensibly  diminished ;  for  a  portion  of  asphaltum, 
or  some  substance  resembling  it,  had  been  used  to  close  the  filled  vessel ; 
this  had  taken  an  impression  from  an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  inside  of 
the  neck  close  to  the  top,  and  this  irregularity,  and  the  corresponding  in¬ 
dentation  in  the  asphaltum,  were  still  nearly  in  contact ;  the  part  below  being 
quite  full  of  solid  and  liquid  matter.  This  solid  substance,  which  I  have 
called  asphaltum,  was  black,  hard,  heavier  than  water,  and  burnt  with  flame, 
having  the  same  appearance  and  smell  as  asphaltum.  There  was  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

“  Below  this  black  cement  was  a  dry  solid  substance,  and  then  a  mixture  of 
solid  and  liquid,  all  being  fatty  and  of  the  same  general  nature.  A  very  little 
heat  dissolved  the  solid  matter  in  the  liquid,  and  an  oil  resulted.  This  oil  was 
lighter  than  water,  of  a  yellow  colour,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  producing  a 
red  colour  on  litmus  paper ;  dissolving  abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  combining 
with  alkalies  so  readily  as  to  produce  much  heat.  It  was  in  fact  fatty  acid,  and 
in  that  respect  unlike  the  fat  in  the  lamp,  but  like  that  which  was  found  in  the 
square  narrow-mouthed  bottle  of  the  tumulus  formerly  opened  in  the  same 
place  ;  except  that  that  was  solid  fat,  and  this  partly  solid,  partly  liquid.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  fatty  acid  is  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  change  of  oily  matter  at 
first  in  its  natural  state,  which  has  remained  so  long  nearly  or  entirely  excluded 
from  the  air ;  or  whether  it  had  been  made  hot  or  otherwise  treated  before 
being  introduced,  and  so  a  change  induced  upon  it  at  that  period,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  the  change  has  been  the  work  of  time. 
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“  At  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  beneath  and  amongst  the  fat,  was  an  aqueous 
liquid  sufficient  in  quantity  to  occupy  about  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  bottle.  It  had  a  pale  brown  colour ;  was  very  sweet  to  the  taste  (with  a 
degree  of  roughness  on  the  tongue) ;  and  had  a  faint  vinous  or  apple-like  smell. 
By  exposure  to  air  it,  in  a  few  days,  became  darker  in  colour,  and  lost  its  smell. 
It  was  slightly  acid  ;  was  darkened  in  colour  a  little  by  per-sulphate  of  iron, 
as  if  a  trace  of  astringent  matter  were  present.  It  was  heavy,  descending 
rapidly  through  water,  and  forming  strong  striae  during  its  solution  in  it.  It 
mingled  freely  with  alcohol,  no  turbidness  being  produced.  Being  evaporated, 
it  left  a  large  proportion  of  a  sweet  thick  syrup,  which  by  more  heat  burnt  like 
sugar  or  honey,  leaving  an  alkaline  trace  behind.  I  could  not  discover  any 
indications  of  an  animal  origin  for  this  substance.  I  do  not  think  it  had  been 
mere  wine,  it  was  too  dense  a  solution  for  that ;  my  impression  is  that  it  has 
been  honey  mingled  either  with  water,  wine,  or  some  aqueous  fluid  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction  ;  for  the  superposition  of  the  oil  in  the  vessel,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearances,  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  water  having  been  obtained  by 
gradual  abstraction  from  the  atmosphere. 

“  The  next  vessel  that  I  will  refer  to  is  the  bottle  with  two  handles.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  is  about  a  pint  and  a  half ;  and,  though  open,  it  was  nearly  four-fifths 
full  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  thick  mass  of  mucous 
matter  resembling  in  its  appearance  the  similar  substance  frequently  produced 
during  the  decay  of  vinegar  and  other  vegetable  solutions.  The  contents  of 
this  vessel  had  a  faint  smell  resembling  rhubarb  ;  the  liquor  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  clear,  not  sensibly  acid  or  alkaline,  and  nearly  tasteless,  having  only  a 
slight  mouldy  flavour.  The  colour  scarcely  changed  by  the  addition  of  acid  or 
alkali.  Traces  of  a  sulphate  and  muriate  could  be  found  in  the  fluid  by  the 
proper  tests,  but  scarcely  any  lime  or  earthy  base. 

“  When  the  liquor  was  evaporated  considerably,  it  left  a  small  quantity  of 
coloured  residue  which  was  slightly  alkaline  before  burning ;  when  heated  it 
blackened,  yielding  only  slight  traces  of  ammonia,  and  the  ash  that  was  left  was 
very  alkaline,  the  alkali  being  potash.  I  then  examined  the  coagulum  that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  When  pressed  between  litmus  paper  it  was  very 
much  diminished  in  size,  indeed  scarcely  any  thing  solid  was  left.  The  remaining 
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substance  burnt  precisely  like  vegetable  matter.  My  impression  is,  that  the 
liquid  in  this  bottle  is  the  result  of  the  decay  of  some  vegetable  solution,  but 
whether  wine,  vinegar,  or  any  other  particular  liquid,  I  cannot  guess  by  any 
indications  derivable  from  its  present  state. 

“  There  was  also  amongst  the  articles  I  saw  and  examined,  a  long¬ 
necked  small  glass  vessel  which  was  dry  inside,  and  contained  only  a  few  loose 
fibres  of  dry  solid  matter.  Parts  were  brown  and  parts  black  in  colour, 
and  these  differed  from  each  other  in  their  qualities,  being  distinct  substances. 
The  black  portion  burnt  with  a  feeble  flame  and  perhaps  contained  a  little 
asphaltum.  The  other  burnt,  but  scarcely  with  flame.  I  can,  however,  say 
very  little  about  them. 

“  The  presence  of  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  double-handled  open  bottle,  leads 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  particularly  consider  the  state  of  the  cavity  from 
whence  these  vessels  were  taken,  as  to  its  degree  of  dryness  or  dampness.  Do 
you  recollect  whether  the  level  of  the  cavity  is  above  or  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  land?  and  was  any  notice  taken  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  the 
cavity  when  first  opened  ? 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 


John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


“  very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  M.  Faraday. 


I  beg  leave  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,  and  first,  the  elegance  in  the  form  of  the  prsefericulum  may  be 
observed,  which  certainly  is  not  unworthy  of  Greece.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  sphinx  on  the  handle  has  wings,  with  the  feet  and  body  of  a 
lion,  and  the  countenance  and  breasts  of  a  woman ;  being  the  manner  (for 
the  ancients  represented  the  Sphinx  variously)  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
earliest  examples.3  The  inlaying  of  metals,  as  the  silver  cones  introduced 
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into  the  bronze,  was  common  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Museo  Borbonicob  pos¬ 
sesses  many  examples  of  candelahri,  and  other  things,  in  that  species  of  work 
which  the  Italians  call  alia  Damaschina.  The  patera,  from  its  depth,  is  less 
elegant  than  the  praefericulum  :  in  Count  Caylus’ c  collection  will  be  found  ex¬ 
amples  with  the  straight  handle  terminating  in  the  ram’s  head,  which,  like  the 
bull’s  head  upon  the  praefericulum,  was  a  symbol  admitted  by  the  ancients  in 
the  ornaments  of  their  sacrificing  vessels. 

In  the  collection*1  just  mentioned  will  be  found  a  bronze  vase  exactly  of  the 
same  shape,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  vessel  I  have  mentioned  as  re¬ 
sembling  a  distiller’s  can,  or  an  oriental  ewer.  Caylus  introduces  the  description 
of  his  vessel  in  these  words :  II  faut  dtre  assurd  de  Vimpression  que  la  verite 
peut  faire  sur  le  lecteur  pour  oser  rapporter  un  vase  de  cette  espece  dans  un 
receuil  d'antiquitds :  il  a  la  forme  dune  cajfdtiere  du  Levant,  et  celle  de 
quelques  buires  de  Vlnde.  The  Count  remarks,  that  the  vessel  had  had  a  lid 
to  it,  as  was  apparent  from  the  holes  intended  for  the  hinges,  and  it  is  singular 
that  both  his  example  and  ours,  should  want  the  lid :  whether  this  may  have 
been  a  sacrificing  or  domestic  vessel  is  doubtful. 

The  enamelled  vase  merits  particular  attention  as  a  most  rare  specimen  of 
the  encaustum  of  the  ancients,  for  to  that  class,  painting  in  enamel,  smaltum , 
appears  to  belong,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  included  in  any  of 
the  descriptions  of  encaustum  given  by  Pliny. e  Kirclierf  uses  the  term  en¬ 
caustum  in  its  most  extensive  sense :  Smaltum  idem  esse  dicimus  quod  vete- 

b  Antichita  de  Ercolano,  vol.  viii.  p.  321,  tav.  lxxii — xciii. 

c  Receuil  d’Antiquite,  tom.  ii.  planche  xci.  tom.  v.  pi.  civ.  d  Ibid.  tom.  vi.  pi.  Ixxxv.  p.  273. 

e  Ceris  pingere,  ac  picturam  inurere  quis  primus  excogitaverit,  non  constat.  Quidam  Aristidis 
inventum  putant,  postea  consummatum  a  Praxitele.  Sed  aliquanto  vetustiores  encausticae  picturae 
exstitere,  ut  Polygnoti  et  Nicanoris  et  Arcesilai  Pariorum.  Lysippus  quoque  iEginas  picturae  suae 
inscripsit  eveKavaev,  quod  profecto  non  fecisset  nisi  encaustica  inventa.  Pamphilus  quoque  Appellis 
praeceptor  non  pitixisse  tantum  encausta,  sed  etiam  docuisse  traditur.  Pausian  Sicyonium  primum 
in  hoc  genere  nobilem.  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  s.  39  &  40,  edit.  Harduin  702 — 3. 

Encausto  pingendi  duo  fuisse  antiquitus  genera  constat,  cera,  et  in  ebore,  cestro,  id  est,  viri- 
culo,  donee  classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  quae 
pictura  in  navibus  nec  sole,  nec  sale,  ventisque  corrumpitur.  Ibid.  s.  41,  p.  709. 

Agrippa  certe  in  Thermis,  quas  Rornae  fecit,  figlinum  opus  encausto  pinxit.  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvi.  s.  64, 
p.  757.  f  Mundus  subterraneus,  lib.  xii.  474. 
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res  encaustum  dixdre ;  et  nil  aliud  est,  quam  liquati  color atique  metalli  pig- 
mentum ;  unde  encaustce ,  eyKawrrau  ii  vocantur ,  qui  liquatis  metallis  colores 
inurunt ,  encaustum  eliquatum ,  auro  aglutinant ,  sive  metallicum  pigmentum 
auro  inurunt ;  aut  liquanti  coloratoque  metallo  aurum  inducunt. 

Buonarotti  s  observes,  that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  make  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  heads,  and  figures  in  enamel,  with  the  natural  colours  throughout ;  giving, 
as  examples,  the  heads  of  a  Faun  and  a  Silenus,  certain  dishes  green  and  blue 
with  fish,  and  the  trappings  of  horses  with  green  enamelled  dolphins.  In 
Salt’s  collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  are  various  specimens  of  enamel. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancients  executed  their  work,  by  first  tooling  out 
the  figure  intended  to  receive  the  coloured  metal,  as  in  our  example,  is 
particularly  noticed  by  Buonarotti, h  and  adverted  to  as  the  practice  of 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  by  Cicognara,1  in  illustrating  the 
origin  of  niello.  I  am  acquainted  with  only  three  specimens  of  ancient 
enamel  in  the  British  Museum,  one  a  small  bronze  figure,  said  to  be  of 
a  Roman  Emperor,  probably  Nero,  found  near  Barking,  in  Suffolk,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  ;  and  the  other  two,  bronze  vessels  in  the 
Payne  Knight  collection, k  one  of  which  being  very  small,  not  unlike  the 
earthen  cup  found  in  our  tumulus,  and  having  lost  nearly  all  its  enamel,  shews 
for  the  most  part  nothing  but  the  sunk  foliated  pattern  ;  the  other, 1  in  its 
indented  bands  and  foliage  bearing  some  affinity  to  our  example  ;  but  all  of 
them  want  the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  colours  of  our  vase.  The 
burning  in  of  the  colours,  which  is  properly  the  enamelling,  is  not  unnoticed 
by  the  poets. 

Encaustus  Phaethon  tabula  depictus  in  hac  est ; 

Quid  tibi  vis  Dipyron  qui  Phaethonta  facis  ? 

Mart.  lib.  iv.  ep.  xxxix. 

- Et  picta  coloribus  ustis 

Cselestum  matrem  concava  puppis  habet. 

Ovid  Fast.  lib.  iv.  ver.  275 — 6. 

5  Buonarotti,  Osservazione  Istoriche  sopra  alcuni  medaglioni  antiche,  xvii.  h  Ibid. 

1  Dell’  origine  dei  nielli,  p.  9.  k  Nu.  k.  26.  1  Nu.  k.  89. 
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Philostratus,111  describing  the  painting  of  a  boar  hunt,  after  giving  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  horses,  adds  that  they  were  furnished  with  bits  and  bosses  of 
silver,  the  bridle  and  all  the  harness  enriched  with  gold,  and  of  different  colours, 
for,  says  the  writer  in  these  remarkable  words :  “  It  is  said  that  the  barba¬ 
rians  who  inhabit  the  Ocean  pour  these  colours  on  heated  brass,  and  that  they 
adhere  and  become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserve  what  is  represented.”  Per¬ 
haps  Philostratus  may  here  speak  with  reference  to  a  passage  in  Pliny, n  shew¬ 
ing  that  the  Gauls  were  the  inventors  of  a  process  of  tinning0  and  plating 
works,  in  brass,  which  they  called  incoctilia,  and  which  were  chiefly  used  in 
horse  trappings.  Buonarotti  remarks,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Philo¬ 
stratus  expresses  himself,  it  would  seem  that  in  his  timeP  the  art  of  enamelling 
was  not  in  use,  except  among  the  inhabitants  of  places  near  the  sea. 

Douglas,  9  in  his  Nenia  Britannica,  describes  many  chased  articles  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  gold  pendants  inlaid  with  tesserae  of  glass ;  and 
though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  works  of  enamel  found  by  him  in  the 
barrows,  yet  some  small  ornaments  which  he  occasionally  notices,  seem  to 
partake  of  the  encaustic  quality.  Sir  John  Trevelyan  is  in  possession  of  a 
cup,  found  near  Wallington,  in  Northumberland,  with  a  row  of  ornaments 
round  it  of  blue  enamel,  and  foliage  below. 

The  form  of  our  enamelled  vase  is  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  a  bronze 
vessel  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, r  the  handle  of  which  hangs  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  ours,  though  it  is  in  better  taste,  being  curvilinear  instead 
of  rectangular.  From  the  indentation  in  the  lip  of  the  vase  it  is  likely  that  a 


m  Tavra  (pcari  ra  ^pojfiara  tovs  ev  £2/ce ctvcj  ficipfiapovs  ey\eiv  tuj  ^ctXvw  bia-n-vpoj'  ra  be  (Tvyurracr- 
dcu ,  Kcu  XiOovcrdcu  acu  au)$eiv  a  eypcityr).  Iconum,  lib.  i.  Im.  xxviii. 

11  Album  (plumbum)  incoquitur  aereis  operibus  Galliarum  inveuto,  ita  ut  vix  discerni  possit 
ab  argento,  eaque  incoctilia  vocant.  Deinde  et  argentum  incoquere  simili  inodo  coepere,  equorum 
maxime  ornamentis,  jumentorum  jugis  in  Alexia  oppido.  Plin.  lib.  34.  s.  xlviii.  Ed.  Hardouin,  p.  669. 

o  Douglas  in  his  Nenia,  pi.  xx.  gives  the  representation  of  a  buckle  composed  of  tin  and  brass, 
and  of  a  speculum  composed  of  the  same  material,  and  Count  Caylus  describes  a  vessel  of  this  de¬ 
scription  found  near  Vienne,  tom.  v.  295. 

P  Buonarotti  states  Philostratus  to  have  lived  under  Heliogabalus  ;  but  according  to  Moreri,  the 
author  of  the  leones  lived  under  Severus,  about  A.  D.  200.  The  Philostratus  who  lived  under 
Heliogabalus,  was  grandson  or  nephew  to  the  author, 
q  P.  89.  r  Tav.  xii.  tom.  iv. 
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spoon,  or  some  instrument  usually  accompanied  it,  and  the  rings  of  the  handle 
being  worn,  seem  to  shew  that  it  had  been  much  used.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  Egyptian  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  colouring  of  the  bands.  Perhaps 
this  beautiful  vessel  was  intended  for  thurea  dona . 

Bronze  lamps,  with  foliated  handles,  will  be  found  in  different  collections ; 
and  the  flat  glass  vessels  with  long  necks  are  not  uncommon  :  such  glass 
vessels  do  not  seem  to  be  properly  denominated  lachrymal,  for  they  rather 
belong  to  a  class  intended  for  odores. 

On  the  sweet,  unctuous,  and  vinous  liquid,  contained  in  the  long-necked 
vessel,  and  in  which  honey  seems,  from  Dr.  Faraday’s  report,  to  form  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient,  I  shall  simply  observe,  that  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans  was 
very  much  of  this  character.  A  vessel  similar  in  shape,  containing  unctuous 
matter,  was,  in  1759,  found s  at  Withersfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bartlow. 
In  the  tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyclie  at  Pompeii,  glass  urns  were  found  containing 
burnt  human  bones,  and  a  liquid  which,  having  been  analysed,  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  mingled  water,  wine,  and  oil.  In  two  of  the  urns  it  was  of  a  red¬ 
dish  tint;  in  another,  yellow,  oily,  and  transparent.1 

In  plate  L.  of  an  unpublished  collection  of  Antiquities  found  in  1774  at 
Chatelet,  and  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  a  glass  bottle  is  to  be 
seen  with  two  handles,  very  similar  in  form  to  the  glass  vase  with  the  double 
handle  found  at  Bartlow.  The  liquid  found  in  this  bottle,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  open,  seems  only  another  proof  that  liquids,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  put  in  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  are  not  the  result  of  distillation*  by 
difference  of  temperature. 

The  folding  chair,  the  sella  plicatilis,  Jlexilis,  or  repostilis  of  the  Romans 
the  o/cXa^tav  of  the  Greeks,  the  faldistorium,  or  faldestolium  (folding  stool) 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  scranna  of  modern  Italians,  must  certainly  be  an 
object  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Roman  sepulchres  in  Britain,  for  I  cannot  find 
in  our  collections  a  single  example.  Montfaucon u  says,  on  trouve  dans  les 
vieux  monuments  des  chaises  de  differente  sorte  ;  but  this  passage  seems* 
from  the  reference  to  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  to  apply  to  the  representations 


s  Cole’s  MSS.  vol.  xxxi.  fol.  91. 
u  L’ Antiquity  expliquee,  tom.  iii.  107* 


t  Pompeii,  vol.  ii.  p.  2/0. 
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of  chairs  in  sepulchral  paintings  or  bas-reliefs,  and  not  to  chairs  actually 
found  in  tombs.  However,  we  have  in  Salt’s*  collection  of  Egyptian  Anti¬ 
quities,  a  folding  chair,  covered  with  leather,  beside  other  chairs  from  the 
tombs. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  conjectures  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
this  chair  was  placed  in  our  monument,  more  than  one  supposition  occurs  ; 
it  maybe  an  indication  of  the  official  dignity  of  the  deceased,  or  of  rank  though 
not  official,  or  perhaps  it  was  simply  for  domestic  use. 

In  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  chair  may  be  an  indication  of  office, 
permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  curule  chair  used  by  the  Roman  magistracy, 
which  is  described  as  repostilis /  ut  portare  ac  ponere  possis,  or  plica - 
tilis,  usually 1  without  a  back,  and  the  back  part  not  exactly  resembling8  the 
front,  and  covered  with  leather,  is  of  common  occurrence  upon  Roman  medals, 
chiefly  the  family  and  consular  coins,  and  also  in  the  sculptures  of  the  ancients, 
as  the  emblem  of  office  ;  and  hence,  Dante  uses  scranna  to  signify  authority: 

Or  tu  chi  se,  che  vuoi  sedere  a  scranna. 

Dante,  Paradis.  Cant.  xix.  v.  79. 

We  have  likewise  abundant  proof13  that  the  curule  chairs  of  individuals 
were  placed  in  the  theatres  by  way  of  distinction  both  to  the  absent  and  to  the 
dead. 

With  respect  to  the  folding  chair  as  an  indication  of  rank  in  the  deceased, 
though  not  official,  it  may  be  observed  that  persons  of  distinction  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  folding  chairs  c  carried  after  them,  a  custom  the  affectation  of 
which,  by  others,  called  forth  the  animadversions  of  the  Roman  satirists, 

Quern  grex  togatus  sequitur,  et  capillatus 

Recensque  sella  linteisque  iorisque. 

Martial,  lib.  ii.  epig.  xli. 

*  Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  belonging  to  Henry  Salt,  Esq-  No.  658. 

y  Graevius,  Thesaur.  Antiquit.  tom.  vii.  2060,  2093,  2125.  z  Ibid. 

a  Ibid.  2060.  Suet,  in  Galba,  vii  18. 

1)  Ibid.  ix.  1293,  et  Lipsius  ad  annal.  Taciti,  lib.  ii.  c.  83. 

c  Ibid.  vii.  2125.  Antichita  di  Ercolano,  tom.  ii.  129.  Meursius,  Panathenma,  c.  23.  Perizonius 
ad  .dElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  1.  not.  4. 
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-  an  post  te  sella,  togati 

Antipedes.  J  uv.  sat.  vii.  vers,  cxlii. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  this  may  be  a  balneal 
chair ;  for  lying  immediately  within  the  frame  of  it  were  found  the  strigils, 
and  also  the  little  earthenware  cup  or  urn. 

The  strigils,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  instruments  chiefly  used  in  the 
baths ; 

I  puer  et  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer. 

Persius,  sat.  v.  ver.  126. 

Juvenal, d  describing  preparations  for  the  bath,  says,  sonat  unctis  strigili- 
hus.  Ciceroe  speaks  of  the  ampulla  and  strigilis  among  the  Roman  luxuries, 
and  Plautus  f  introduces  them  together ;  and,  according  to  Fabricius,?  these 
balneal  utensils  were  to  be  seen  sculptured,  in  conjunction,  in  the  Balnea  Pauli, 
on  the  Quirinal.  There  are  several  examples  of  the  strigil  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  other  collections,  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  generally 
the  handles,  like  those  before  us,  have  an  opening  in  them,  as  if  to  receive 
some  band,  the  use  of  which  might  be  to  suspend  the  instrument  from  the 
wrist  when  not  immediately  in  use,  as  is  seen  on  one  of  the  Canino  vases. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  earthenware  vase,  which  was  filled  with  earth 
and  ashes,  and  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  wooden  chest,  contained  the 
last  gatherings  up  from  the  funeral  pile. 

It  is  not  by  the  novelty,  nor  the  excellence  of  art  in  any  of  the  objects  dis¬ 
covered,  that  we  are  to  measure  the  value  of  the  recent  excavation,  but  by 
the  known  character  of  those  objects,  they  being  purely  the  sacrificing  vessels 
and  munera  of  a  Roman  sepulchre :  proving  that  the  Romans  may  lay  claim  to 
the  great  tumuli  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Celts;  and  also  proving  without 
reference  to  the  question  whether  those  stupendous  monuments  might  in  some 
instances  be  intended  only  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  some  great  event,  or  in 
others  to  cover  the  bodies  of  many  slain  in  battle,  that  they  sometimes  contain 
the  ashes  of  a  single  person,  deposited  with  marks  of  no  other  than  peaceful 
times.  But  this  knowledge  is  not  the  only  advantage  we  derive  on  this  occasion. 
The  battle  of  Assandun,  which  brought  the  Danish  dynasty  to  the  throne  of 

Sat.  iii.  240-1.  e  Fin.  iv.  12. 

*  Persa,  Act.  i.  sc.  3,  v.  44.  g  Graevius,  Thes.  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  457. 
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England,  will  no  longer  be  placed  by  the  historian  at  Bartlow;  Monsr.  D’Han- 
carville  and  other  Antiquaries  will  cease  to  give  representations  h  of  the  Bart¬ 
low  tumuli  as  Danish  corsewalls ;  and  lastly,  the  association  between  these 
hills  and  the  round  tower  of  Bartlow  church,  attributed  to  Cnute,  being  for 
ever  destroyed,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  ascribing 
the  round  towers  of  our  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  churches  to  the  Danes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he, 


Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  GAGE. 

Hudson  Gurney,  Esq. 

Vice-President  S.A.  he.  &c. 


h  Recherches  surl'origine  des  Arts  de  la  Grece,  pi.  vii.  tom.  ii. 
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XII.  A  brief  Summary  of  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  fourteenth  years  of  King  Edward  the  Second, 
contained  in  a  Letter  addressed  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  to  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Director. 


Read  26th  March,  1835. 


Dear  Sir,  London,  March  24,  1835, 

HAVING  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  perusing  the  Account- 
book  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  for  the  fourteenth  year  of  King 
Edward  the  Second,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hunton  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  Yorkshire,  I  have  been  induced  to  compare  it  with  similar  Account- 
books,  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  same  King’s  reign,  amongst  the 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Society  ;  and  to  abstract  from  them  such 
entries  as  fix  the  date  of  transactions  embodied  in  the  narratives  of  chroniclers, 
supply  the  omissions  of  the  genealogists  of  our  royal  and  noble  houses,  or  are 
curious  as  illustrating  ancient  customs  and  manners. 

The  regnal  years  of  Edward  the  Second  began  on  the  eighth  of  July  and 
ended  on  the  seventh  of  the  same  month  in  each  successive  year ;  the  expenses 
therefore  set  down  in  these  books  were  incurred  between  the  eighth  day  of 
July  1316  and  the  seventh  of  July  1318,  and  again  between  the  same  days  in 
the  years  1320  and  1321  :  the  payments  in  discharge  of  them,  however,  were 
made  either  at  the  time  or  according  as  compositions  were  entered  into  with 
the  different  creditors,  the  latest  being  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Third.  On  the  14th  of  February  and  25th  of  June  in  that  year, 
1330,  the  Account-books  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  were  respectively 
delivered  in  to  the  Exchequer  by  William  de  Thymelby,  clerk,  as  attorney  for 
Master  Thomas  de  Cherleton,  then  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  late  Comptroller 
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of  the  King’s  Wardrobe,  and  that  of  the  fourteenth  on  the  18th  of  November 
in  the  following  year,  1331,  as  attorney  for  William  de  Kirkeby,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Master  Robert  de  Baldok,  who  had  been  Comptroller  in  that  year. 
Roger  de  Northburgh,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lich¬ 
field,  was  the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  in  each  of  the  above  years.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  tenth  year  amounted  to  61,032/.  9s.  ll|t/. ;  in  the  eleventh 
to  36,866/.  16s.  3~d. ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  to  only  15,343 /.  11$.  llje/. :  the 
difference  between  the  latter  and  two  former  years  arising  from  its  being  a 
year  of  peace,  whilst  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  the  war  with  the  Scots 
pressed  heavily  on  the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  Each  Account-book  is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  same  heads,  tituli,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  they  appear  in 
that  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  King  Edward  the  First,  which  has  been  printed 
entire  by  the  Society  ;  referring  you  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Topham,  prefixed 
to  that  volume,  for  details  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  valuable 
species  of  record,  I  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the  historical  events  to  which  the 
entries  in  these  books  relate. 

During  the  summer  in  which  the  tenth  regnal  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Second  commenced,  the  Scots  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Richmond,  where,  says 
the  Border  historian, a  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  taking  refuge  in 
the  castle,  made  the  best  composition  they  could,  for  saving  the  town  and  ad¬ 
jacent  country  from  further  destruction.  The  following  entry  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  narrative  : 

“  To  brother  Richard  de  Boulton,  canon  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha 
near  Richmond,  going  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  obtain  a  dispensation  by  reason 
of  irregularity  incurred  in  slaying  some  Scots  in  a  certain  assault  made  by  them 
upon  the  castle  of  Richmond,  of  the  King’s  gift  and  alms  in  aid  of  his  expenses 
on  his  journey,  at  Brotherton  1 4th  of  August  10s.” 

King  Edward  was  then  at  Brotherton,  on  his  way  to  ^ork  ;  he  had  left 
London  on  the  26tli  of  July;  on  the  following  day  he  made  offerings  to  the 
Holy  C  ross  of  the  Wood  of  the  Lord,  and  other  relics,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Alban’s,  and  there  touched  twenty-two  sick.  Taking  the  route  by  Bedford 
he  touched  other  seventeen  at  Kingscliff  on  the  first  of  August,  eleven  at 

a  Ridpath’s  Border  History,  p.  252. 
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Clipsham  on  the  second,  and  fifteen  at  Wilsford.  He  staid  at  Lincoln  from 
the  third  to  the  tenth  of  August,  and  there  blessed  twenty-six  persons  ;  cross¬ 
ing  the  Trent  at  Marnham-ferry,  his  stages  to  Brotherton  were  Scrooby,  Don¬ 
caster,  and  Bentley,  where  he  touched  twenty-seven  more  sick.  At  Tadcas- 
ter,  the  intermediate  stage  between  Brotherton  and  York,  he  again  touched 
other  seventeen,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  last-named  place  and  its  vicinity, 
between  the  sixteenth  of  August  and  the  end  of  November,  he  blessed,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  all,  seventy-nine  sick.  At  York  he  was  lodged  with  his  suite, 
amongst  whom  was  the  widowed  countess  of  Cornwall,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Friars  Minors  near  the  Ouse. 

“  To  the  Friars  Minors  of  York,  of  the  King’s  alms,  each  week,  forty  shil¬ 
lings,  whilst  sojourning  in  their  monastery  in  the  said  city,  upon  occasion  of 
his  arrival  there  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  present  year,  on  his  road  to  the 
Scotch  wars — for  this  alms  for  five  weeks  of  his  stay  there,  from  the  1.6th  of 
August  to  the  11th  of  October  10/. 

“  To  Walter  Dymmok,  valet  of  the  chamber  of  the  Countess  of  Cornwall, 
for  certain  work  done  in  the  chamber  of  the  said  Countess  at  the  Friars 
Minors  at  York  8s.  10</. 

“  To  brother  John  de  Thurgenthorp,  guardian  of  the  Friars  Minors  at  York, 
of  the  King’s  alms,  in  aid  of  the  building  of  his  wall  over  against  the  river 
Ouse  6/.  13s.  4dr 

In  the  month  of  September  the  King  was  joined  at  York  by  his  royal  con¬ 
sort,  who  had  remained  behind  at  Eltham  for  her  confinement. 

“  To  William  Galayn,  Queen’s  messenger,  bringing  letters  from  the  Queen 
to  the  King,  announcing  her  arrival  at  York,  27tli  of  September  20s. 

“  To  Sir  Eubulo  de  Montibus  first  bringing  the  news  to  the  King  of  the 
happy  delivery  of  the  Queen  of  her  son  John  at  Eltham  100/.” 

The  rendezvous  against  the  Scots  had  been  fixed  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
within  eight  days  of  Michaelmas  ;  thither  the  King  intended  to  go  ;  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  further  on  his  journey  than  the  priory  of  Newburgh,  five  miles 
from  Easingwold,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  from  York  on  the  17th  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  After  a  two  weeks’  stay,  he  returned  to  York,  and  sent  commissioners 
to  treat  of  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  which  they  obtained  to  hold  good  till 
Christmas. 
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“  To  John  de  Carleford,  sent  from  York  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  make 
provision  of  firewood,  straw,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  King’s  chamber, 
against  his  arrival  there — for  his  expenses  from  the  last  day  of  August  to  the 
27th  of  October  1/.  Is.  4 \d. 

“  To  Sir  Robert  Hastang,  banneret,  sent,  together  with  Master  Robert  de  Bal- 
dok,  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  to  Jedworth,in  Scotland,  to  treat  there  with  Sir 
Robert  de  Brus  of  a  truce  and  suspension  of  arms  to  be  had  between  our  Lord 
the  King  and  the  said  Sir  Robert  for  the  march  of  Scotland — for  his  expenses, 
&c.  from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  6th  of  December  6/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  Philip  de  Montgomery,  sent  from  York  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed  with 
letters  from  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere  to  Walter  de  Goswyk,  mayor  of 
the  said  town,  for  the  deliverance  of  Thomas  de  Cokeburne,  a  Scot  made  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  vicinity  of  Norharn  during  the  truce — for  his  expenses  6s.’’ 

A  Pope  had  been  chosen  by  the  conclave  on  the  seventh  of  August ;  imme¬ 
diate  intelligence  of  the  event  was  forwarded  to  the  King  : 

“  To  Lawrence  de  Hibernia,  messenger  of  the  merchants  of  the  company  of 
Bardi  of  Florence,  bringing  to  the  King  letters  from  the  said  merchants,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  election  of  a  Pope,  of  the  King’s  gift,  at  York,  the  17th  of 
August  20s. 

“  To  Durand  Budet,  messenger  of  the  Lord  Cardinal  de  Pelagrua,  bringing 
to  the  King  letters  from  the  said  Cardinal,  touching  the  creation  of  a  Pope, 
of  the  King’s  gift,  at  York,  the  27th  of  September  5/. 

“  To  Amanenus  de  Pelagrua,  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  coming  to  our  Lord  the 
King,  at  Clipston,  to  announce  the  creation  and  coronation  of  his  said  Lord 
the  Pope,  of  the  King’s  gift  100/.” 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  a  basin,  chased  and  silver-gilt,  with  an  ewer 
to  match,  by  weight  3/.  14s.  4 d.,  price  7/.  15s.  2 d.,  is  noted  as  having  been 
presented  by  the  King  to  Amanenus  de  Pelagrua,  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Pelagrua,  and  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  at  Clipston,  on  the  eighth  of  January,  in 
the  present  tenth  year.  Clipston  was  a  hunting  palace  of  the  King  in  the 
forest  of  Shirwood,  and  there,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a  lew  days, 
whilst  keeping  his  Christmas  at  Nottingham,  he  had  continued  to  reside  since 
his  departure  from  York,  the  end  of  November.  It  had  been  intended  to  send 
forthwith  two  envoys  to  treat  with  the  new  Pontiff  concerning  the  affairs  of 
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Scotland  ;  but  they  were  superseded,  and  a  solemn  embassy  appointed  to  con¬ 
vey  sumptuous  presents  from  the  King  and  Queen  in  compliment  to  the  Pope 
upon  his  election,  and  to  dispose  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  liberal  distribution 
of  pensions,  to  a  favourable  hearing  of  the  disputes  between  the  King  and  the 
Scots,  which  were  to  be  referred  to  their  arbitrement. 

“  To  Sir  John  de  Benstede,  Knight,  commissioned  by  the  King’s  writ  of 
Privy  Seal  to  go  as  envoy  of  our  Lord  the  King  to  the  court  of  Rome,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Master  Richard  de  Burton,  clerk,  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Cardinals 
of  the  said  court,  for  expediting  certain  arduous  matters  touching  the  realm 
of  Scotland  with  the  said  Pope — for  his  expenses,  &c.  from  the  26th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  he  was  first  charged  with  the  said  mission  at  London,  to  the  6th  of 
December  following,  in  going  to  Dover  and  returning  to  London,  by  command 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Treasurer  of  England,  and  others  of  the 
King’s  council,  and  waiting  there  to  be  discharged  of  the  said  mission,  being 
eleven  days,  receiving  by  order  of  the  Council  twenty  shillings  each  day,  1 1 1. 

“  To  the  same,  for  money  lost  in  the  purchase  of  159  florins  at  London,  for 
defraying  his  expenses  on  the  said  journey,  at  ‘3s.  2 \d.  per  florin,  which  same 
florins  the  said  Sir  John  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to  London,  sold  to  the 
merchants  of  the  company  of  Bardi  of  Florence,  receiving  36-.  \~d.  per  florin 

12*.  5d. 

“  To  the  Lord  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Pope,  of  the  King’s  gift  upon  his 
new  creation,  being  the  price  of  a  cope  for  the  choir,  embroidered  and  studded 
with  large  white  pearls,  bought  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  of  the  executors  of  Ca¬ 
therine  Lincoln  146/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  the  same,  of  the  King’s  gift,  being  the  price  of  an  embroidered  cope 
for  the  choir,  bought  of  Roesia  de  Bureford  for  the  said  Pope  66/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  the  same,  of  the  King’s  gift,  being  the  price  of  a  golden  ewer  enamelled 
with  clear  enamel,  by  weight  4/.  2s.  6d.,  and  of  a  golden  basin  to  match,  by 
weight  64s.  7 d.  bought  of  Roger  de  Frowyk,  goldsmith  of  London,  for  the 
said  Pope  147/.  Is.  8 d. 

“  To  the  same,  of  the  King’s  like  gift  and  present,  made  to  him,  on  the  part 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  by  the  Lords  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sirs  Bartholomew  de  Badlesinere,  John  de  Crombwell,  and 
Anthony  de  Pessaign,  solemn  envoys  of  our  Lord  the  King,  being  the  price  of 
divers  jewels,  bought  and  procured  by  the  merchants  of  the  company  cf  Bardi 
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of  Florence,  and  delivered  by  them  to  the  said  messengers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  said  presents  to  the  said  Pope  ;  to  wit,  a  golden  buckle  for  the 
cope,  set  with  divers  gems,  by  weight  1/.  12s.  2d.,  price  66/.  lbs.  8^.— four 
golden  bowls,  in  part  enamelled  with  the  arms  of  the  Pope  and  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  by  weight  17/.  16a*.  5\d. — three  golden  ewers  and  one  golden  salt¬ 
cellar,  in  part  enamelled  with  the  same  arms,  by  weight  14/.  5s.  2 \d. — twelve 
salt  cellars  of  gold,  by  weight  8/.  Is.  5 d — twelve  gold  dishes,  by  weight, 
18/.  Is.  5d. — one  cup  of  gold  with  the  cover,  in  part  enamelled  with  the  same 
arms,  by  weight  4/.  7 s.  Id. — two  golden  cruets,  in  part  enamelled  with  the 
same  arms,  by  weight  1/.  11s.  6d. — a  golden  chalice  with  a  paten,  in  part  en¬ 
amelled  with  the  same  arms,  by  weight  41.  Is.  8d.  The  wdiole  price  by  weight 
of  the  said  plate,  except  the  buckle,  71/. ;  for  which  weight,  aud  for  the  making 
and  device,  together  with  the  different  charges  touching  the  said  plate,  are 
allowed  to  the  said  merchants  by  the  King’s  order,  1,177/.  3s.  4 d. 

“  To  the  same  Pope,  of  a  gift  and  present  made  to  him  at  the  same  time  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  through  Dom  John  de  Jargueux  her  almoner,  being 
the  price  of  an  incense-boat,  an  ewer,  and  a  gold  buckle  set  with  divers  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones,  delivered  to  the  said  almoner  by  the  same  merchants, 

300/. 

“  To  the  merchants  de  Bardi,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  the  expenses  of  Roger 
Ardungell,  a  merchant  of  the  said  company,  which  he  incurred  by  reason  of  his 
journey  in  company  with  the  said  envoys  to  the  said  court  with  the  aforesaid 
jewels,  from  the  3rd  of  January  to  the  last  day  of  April  in  this  present  tenth 
year,  receiving  one  mark  each  day,  by  order  of  the  Council,  68/.  13s.  4 d. 

By  the  like  order  of  Council,  the  ambassadors  were  paid  their  expenses  at 
the  following  rate  ;  to  John  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  to  Sir  Aymar  de  Va¬ 
lence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  daily  allowance  was  51.  6s.  8d. ;  to  John  Bishop 
of  Norwich  and  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere  4/.;  to  Sirs  John  de  Cromb- 
well  and  Anthony  de  Pessaign  l/.  I  Os.,  and  to  Dom  Jacopo  Sinibaldi,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Winchester,  who  accompanied  them,  1/.  a  day.  Fourteen  large 
ships  and  six  boats  were  hired  by  Sir  Robert  de  Kendal,  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  for  their  passage  across  the  straits  from  Dover  to  Wissand,  for  which 
he  paid  54/.  13s.  4 d.  The  following  are  the  annual  pensions  and  gifts  to  the 
Cardinals,  which  appear  in  the  Accounts : 

2  u 
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“  To  Dom  Gauslinus  Johannes,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Kings 
gift,  being  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  forty  golden  florins,  at  3s.  Ad.  per 
florin,  given  to  him  by  Master  William  de  Bristol,  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester, 
by  order  of  the  Ambassadors,  in  part  payment  of  a  certain  annual  pension 
which  he  receives  of  our  Lord  the  King,  40/.” 

“  To  the  Lord  Cardinal  of  Avignon,  of  the  King’s  gift,  being  the  price  of  a 
basin,  an  ewer,  a  pitcher,  a  chalice,  and  two  cruets,  all  of  gold,  bought  and 
given  by  the  same  Master  William  de  Bristol  in  the  name  of  the  King,  by 
order  of  the  Ambassadors,  53/.  6s.,  making  312  golden  florins,  at  3s.  5d.  per 
florin. 

The  three  Cardinals,  Magister  Guliehnus  de  Testa,  and  those  of  Ostia  and 
Naples  had  each  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  florins,  equal  to  33/.  6s.  8d., 
and  gratuities  were  given  to  the  Pope’s  attendants. 

“  To  two  knights  and  four  serjeants,  ushers  of  the  Pope’s  chamber,  to  nine 
ushers  of  the  anti-chamber,  to  six  door-keepers,  to  eight  serjeants  of  the 
offices,  and  to  twenty-seven  serjeants-at-arms  of  the  Pope,  316  florins  at 
3s.  5d.  per  florin,  53/.  19s.  8d. 

“  To  Master  William  de  Bristol,  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  for  so  much 
money  as  he  lost  in  1640  golden  florins  bought  by  him  of  the  merchants  of 
the  company  of  Bardi  at  Florence,  at  3s.  5d.  per  florin,  and  afterwards  given 
in  the  King’s  name  by  him  to  divers  Cardinals,  and  to  Sir  Otho  de  Grandison,d 
at  3s.  4 d.  per  florin,  -  6/.  16s.  8d.” 

In  the  meanwhile  with  the  spring  had  re-commenced  the  war  on  the  Scottish 
borders  ;  of  which  the  principal  event  was  the  defeat  of  the  Warden,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  by  the  celebrated  Douglas  on  the  haugh  of  Lyntalee,  when  Tho¬ 
mas  de  Richmond,  the  hereditary  Constable  of  Richmond  castle,  fell  by  that 
warrior’s  hand.  As  the  precise  time  of  this  rencounter  is  not  stated  by  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  the  following  entry  is  important,  as  fixing  it  to  the 
month  of  March,  A.  D.  1317. 

“To  Thomas  Grey,  soldier-at-arms,  of  the  King’s  gift,  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  horse  slain  in  the  King’s  service  at  Lyntanlye,  in  Scotland,  when 
in  company  of  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  Warden  of  the  March  of  Scotland,  in  the 


b  Sir  Otho  de  Grandison  was  the  King’s  resident  minister  at  the  Court  of  Avignon. 
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month  of  March  in  the  present  tenth  year,  by  composition  made  with  him  at 
Westminster,  8th  of  January,  11th  Edw.  II.  18/.  6s.  8 d." 

The  Scottish  accounts  add,  that  the  English  thus  repulsed  by  Douglas  on 
the  borders,  attempted  a  descent  by  sea  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  but  were  driven 
back  to  their  ships  by  the  Bishop  of  Dunkcld.  This  next  entry  clearly  relates 
to  this  expedition : 

“  To  Roger  le  Katour,  master  of  a  certain  King’s  ship,  called  the  Blithe  of 
Westminster,  and  to  four  others  his  companions,  masters  of  four  other  ships, 
sent  with  their  said  ships  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  then  Warden  and 
Captain  of  the  March  of  Scotland,  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  towards  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere  along  the  seacoast  of 
Scotland  to  harass  the  Scots,  the  King’s  enemies — for  his  wages,  those  of  the 
said  four  masters,  five  constables,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  sailors 
bearing  arms,  being  in  the  said  five  ships  on  the  expedition,  from  the  13th 
day  of  May  in  the  present  tenth  year,  on  which  day  they  first  set  sail  towards 
those  parts,  to  the  11th  day  of  June  in  the  same  year,  on  which  day  they  re¬ 
turned  from  the  said  expedition,  being,  with  the  first  and  last  days  included, 
thirty  days  of  continual  service  on  the  said  expedition,  each  master  and  con¬ 
stable  receiving  sixpence  a  day,  and  each  other  sailor  threepence,  in  money 
paid  to  them  by  Doin  Stephen  le  Blound,  the  King’s  storekeeper  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  by  order  of  the  said  Earl  128/.  12s.  6d.' 

These  were  the  chief  events  of  this  regnal  year,  if  we  except  the  quelling  ol 
a  sedition  at  Bristol  in  the  preceding  summer :  c 

“  To  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  knight  of  the  King’s  household,  sent  by 
the  King  to  Bristol  for  the  allaying  of  the  dissensions  between  Sir  Bartholomew 
de  Badlesmere  and  the  burgesses  of  the  said  town — for  his  expenses,  &c.  from 

c  Some  writers  place  the  conflict  of  Douglas  with  Edmond  de  Kylaw,  a  Gascon,  captain  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  in  this  year  ;  but  Barbour  has  properly  placed  it  before  Robert  de  Brus  s  setting  out  for  Ire¬ 
land  }  as  during  nearly  the  entire  year,  and  from  the  13th  of  June  in  the  preceding  year,  Sir  John  de 
Wisham  was  captain  of  Berwick,  and  not  Kylaw.  “  To  Sir  John  de  Wisham,  captain  (custos)  of 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  appointed  by  the  King  in  council  to  remain  there  tor  the  custody 
thereof  with  twelve  men-at-arms,  himself  and  two  other  knights  being  of  the  number,  from  the  13th 
of  June,  9th  of  Edward  the  Second,  to  the  1st  day  of  July  in  the  present  tenth  year,  when  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  said  town  was  deputed  to  the  Burgesses  thereof,  1,11 6/.  Gs.  94J. 
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the  19th  of  July  in  the  present  tenth  year,  for  fifteen  days,  receiving  half  a 
mark  a  day,  6/.’ 

The  King  had  passed  the  spring  in  his  manor  of  Clarendon  ;  in  April  he 
returned  to  his  capital ;  which  he  again  left  for  the  North  on  the  19th  of  June. 
At  Woodstock  he  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Josselin,  the  Pope’s 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  Lucas  de  Flisco,  another  Cardinal,  with  a  legatine  com¬ 
mission  to  settle  peace  throughout  Britain  and  Ireland : 

“  To  Master  Thomas  de  Cherleton,  comptroller  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe, 
sent  by  the  King  from  Woodstock  to  London  to  meet  the  Cardinals  newly 
arrived  from  the  court  of  Rome — for  his  expenses,  &c.  from  the  29th  of  June, 
on  which  day  he  left  the  court  at  Woodstock,  to  the  sixth  of  July  next  follow¬ 
ing,  when  he  returned  to  it  at  Northampton,11  7/.” 

The  King  left  Northampton  on  that  day ;  the  stages  of  his  route  were  Long- 
Buckby,  where  he  was  on  the  8th  of  July  1317,  the  first  day  of  his  eleventh 
regnal  year,  Sulby,  Wigston,  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Kegworth,  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  so  by  Shelford  to  Newark :  whilst  at  this  last-named  place,  an  occur¬ 
rence  happened  which  was  the  cause  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  dangerous  insur¬ 
rection  in  Northumberland.  “  About  this  time,”  says  the  writer  of  the  Scala 
Chronica,  “  Gilbert  Middleton  made  riottes  in  Northuinbrelande,  robbing  two 
Cardinalles,  and  taking  Lewys  de  Beaumont  and  Henry  Beaumont  his  bro- 
ther,  by  cause  the  King  had  arrested  Adam  de  Swineburne  his  cosyn,  by 
cause  he  had  spoken  of  the  Marchers  maters  to  sharpely  to  the  Kinge 
hym  self.”  This  statement  is  attested  by  the  entry  I  subjoin  : 

“  To  Philip  de  la  Beche  and  Robert  le  Moigne,  valets  of  the  King’s  house¬ 
hold,  deputed  by  the  King  to  remain  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham  with  Sir 
Adam  de  Swyneburne,  knight,  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  said  Sir  Adam  there 
— as  well  for  the  expenses  of  the  said  Sir  Adam,  as  for  their  own  wages,  from 

d  The  account  of  the  provision  sent  to  the  Cardinals  by  the  King’s  Council  on  their  coining  to 
London  is  curious  :  “  To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Gauselinus  Johannes  coining  to  England  at  the  King’s 
request  for  certain  arduous  affairs  touching  the  realm  of  Scotland,  of  the  King’s  gift,  on  his  first 
arriving  in  London,  being  the  price  of  24  quarters  of  wheat  at  1 9s.  per  quarter,  of  6  casks  of  wine 
at  41.  6s.  8 d.  per  cask,  and  of  50  quarters  of  oats  at  7s.  4d.  per  quarter,  sent  to  the  said  Cardinal  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  of  the  King’s  Council  being  there  at  Westminster,  28th 
of  June,  68/.  Is.  8d.” 
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the  9th  of  August,  on  which  day  they  were  appointed  to  the  said  office,  to 
the  25th  of  October,  when  they  delivered  up  the  said  Sir  Adam  to  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  by  the  King’s  precept,  being  seventy  seven  days,  receiving  for  the 
said  Sir  Adam  2 s.  a  day,  and  for  each  of  themselves  one  shilling,  except  during 
the  fifteen  days  they  were  receiving  liveries  from  the  King’s  household e 

12/.  8s  r 

Sir  Adam  de  Swinburne,  besides  being  one  of  the  knights  bannerets  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  King,  was  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  his  office  he  had  spoken  too  sharply 
to  the  King  on  matters  concerning  the  Marches  in  his  jurisdiction.  As  his 
salary  was  paid  up  to  the  9th  of  August,  the  very  day  he  was  given  in  charge 
to  De  la  Beche  and  Le  Moigne,  his  arrest  must  have  taken  place  on  that  day, 
when,  as  appears  from  other  entries  on  the  Account-book,  the  King  was  at 
Newark  : 

“  To  Sir  Adam  de  Swinburne,  banneret,  serving  in  Northumberland  for  the 
safe  custody  of  those  parts,  by  indenture  made  between  Sir  Anthony  Pessaigne 
on  the  King’s  behalf  and  the  said  Sir  Adam,  having  in  his  company  80  men- 
at-arms  and  80  horse,  receiving  yearly  for  this  his  service  1,344/.  for  the  entire 
year,  by  the  terms  of  the  said  agreement — for  the  portion  of  this  salary  due 
from  the  15th  of  November,  10th  Edw.  II.  to  the  10th  of  August  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  eleventh  year,  being  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  days,  the  first  and  not 
the  last  being  included,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
King’s  service  there,  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Hugh  D  Audele,  senior,  and  of 
Stephen  le  Blound,  clerk,  keeper  of  the  King’s  stores  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
by  composition  made  with  Richard  de  Armeston  at  London,  26th  of  January, 
12th  Edw.  II.  886/.  7s.  Id. 

“  To  Sir  William  Rydel,  knight,  to  whom  our  Lord  the  King  committed 
the  custody  of  the  Shrievalty  of  Northumberland,  having  in  his  company  ten 

e  The  reason  of  their  receiving  liveries  was  this  ;  Sir  Adam  had  been  transferred  from  Notting¬ 
ham  to  York  in  the  month  of  September,  where  the  court  then  was,  as  is  shown  by  this  entry  : 
“  To  Sir  John  Beufai,  sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  commanded  by  writ  of  Privy  Seal  to  con¬ 
vey  the  body  of  Sir  Adam  de  Swineborne  from  the  castle  of  Nottingham  to  York  to  our  Lord  the 
King,  as  well  for  his  expenses  and  those  of  his  men-at-arms  and  on  foot  safely  escorting  the  said 
Sir  Adam  between  the  said  places,  as  for  the  hire  of  a  certain  horse  for  the  riding  of  the  said  Sir 
Adam  during  three  days  in  the  month  of  September,  21.  7s.  lid. 
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men-at-arms  and  thirty  horsemen,  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  parts,  receiving 
for  his  wages  and  those  of  his  men  14.?.  5|r/.,  being  the  same  pay  as  Sir  Adam 
de  Swyneborne  received  for  his  service  during  the  time  he  was  sheriff  of  the 
said  county,  as  more  fully  appeareth  by  a  certain  indenture  made  between  our 
said  Lord  the  King  and  the  said  Sir  William  ;  for  these  his  wages,  from  the 
10th  of  August  of  the  present  eleventh  year  to  the  7th  of  July,  the  close  of  the 
said  year,  being  332  days,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
King’s  service  in  those  parts,  240/.  7s.  Id.” 

Another  ground  has  been  assigned  for  Sir  Gilbert  Midleton’s  rising  by  a 
continuator  of  Trivet’s  Chronicle,  viz.  the  putting  to  death  of  his  brother 
Richard.  This  had  been  done  early  in  the  preceding  regnal  year,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  furnish  us  with  the  name  of  his  captor;  but  I  infer  from  a  subsequent 
entry,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  court  after 
that  occurrence,  that  he  continued,  outwardly  at  least,  in  allegiance  to  his  sove¬ 
reign  till  this  new  affront  put  upon  his  kinsman  excited  him  to  open  rebellion. 

“  To  Thomas  de  Fissheburne,  valet  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  the 
King's  gift,  by  way  of  recompence  for  the  capture  of  Richard  de  Midleton, 
traitor  and  enemy  of  the  King,  through  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the 
Exchequer,  under  the  head  of  money  allowed  to  the  Lady  Alienora  de  Percy 
for  so  much  money  as  she  paid  to  the  said  Thomas,  by  virtue  of  the  King’s  writ 
to  the  Exchequer  dated  20th  of  August,  66/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  Adam  Shirlok,  coming  to  the  King  with  letters  from  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Midelton,  knight,  and  returning  to  the  same  with  letters  from  the  King,  of 
the  King’s  gift,  at  Clipston,  6th  of  January,  10th  Edw.  II.  6s.  8 d.” 

The  King  had  gone  by  Lincoln  to  York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
September ;  the  papal  legates,  who  had  had  a  conference  with  him  at  Notting¬ 
ham,  had  preceded  him  on  the  journey,  and  were  then  at  Durham. 

“  To  Master  Thomas  de  Cherleton,  comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe,  sent  from 
Lincoln  to  York  for  expediting  certain  of  the  King’s  affairs  with  the  Cardinals 
staying  there,  and  afterwards  going  from  thence  to  Durham  in  company  with 
the  same  Cardinals,  by  the  King’s  order,  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of 
Dom  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  Elect  of  Durham — for  his  expenses,  See.  from  the 
21  st  of  July,  on  which  day  he  quitted  the  court,  to  the  5th  of  September  in 
this  present  eleventh  year,  when  he  returned  to  the  court  at  York,  15/.” 
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Edward  continued  at  York  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then,  having  con¬ 
fided  the  care  of  that  city  to  Sirs  Robert  de  Hastang  and  Walter  de  Teye, 
set  out  for  his  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  November. 

“  To  Sir  Robert  de  Hastang,  banneret,  having  the  custody  of  the  city  of 
York  together  with  Sir  Walter  de  Teye,  after  the  King’s  departure  from 
thence  on  the  first  of  October,  and  having  in  his  company  three  knights,  him¬ 
self  making  one,  and  seventeen  men-at-arms,  by  indenture  made  between  the 
King  and  the  same  Sir  Robert — for  his  wages  and  those  of  his  men-at-arms 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  28th  of  March,  on  which  day  he  resigned  the 
charge,  being  178  days,  receiving  himself  4s.,  each  knight  2s.,  and  each  squire 
Is.,  a  day,  except  when  absent  within  the  said  time,  218/.  7s.” 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  legates,  the  Scots  continued  to  press 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  whilst  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  resorting  to  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  sent  John  de  Lilburne  to  seize  upon  the  royal  castle  of  Knaresborough. 
The  writer  of  the  Scala  Chronica  notices  the  occurrence  :  “  John  de  Lilburne 
toke  the  castle  of  Knaresburg,  the  which  after  renderid  himself  upon  con¬ 
dition.”  We  find  that  the  news  of  his  surrender  was  brought  to  the  court  in 
January,  anno  1318. 

“  To  Robert  Bonjohan  valet  of  Walter  de  Goswyk,  and  Richard  de  Brettevill 
servant  of  Roger  de  Horsley,  coming  to  the  King  on  the  part  of  the  community 
of  the  town  of  Berwick  with  certain  good  news  of  the  Scots,  his  enemies,  being 
repulsed  from  before  the  town  of  Berwick,  of  the  King’s  gift,  to  each  51. ; 
Retford,  5th  of  October  10/. 

“  To  Sir  John  de  Wisham,  knight,  sent  by  our  Lord  the  King,  together  with 
several  squires  of  the  King’s  household,  to  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
for  the  rescue  of  the  said  town  long  time  besieged  by  the  Scots,  enemies  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  having  with  him  in  his  company  ten  men-at-arms 
of  his  own  engaging — for  his  and  their  wages  from  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  present  eleventh  year,  on  which  day  he  set  out  from  York  towards  those 
parts,  to  the  6th  of  December,  on  which  day  he  returned  to  the  court,  being 
67  days,  receiving  20s.  a  day,  67/. 

“  To  Ralph  Frere,  messenger  of  Sir  John  de  Moubray,  and  to  Thomas  Hunt, 
messenger  of  Sir  William  de  Ros  of  Hamlake,  coming  to  the  King  with  letters 
of  their  said  Lords  with  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Knaresborough, 
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and  returning  to  the  same  with  letters  from  the  King,  of  the  King’s  gift,  to 
each  20s.  "W estminster,  31st  of  January.  2/. 

We  have  another  entry  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronicle  already  cited  ; 
it  is  there  stated,  that  Gilbert  de  Midleton  was  taken  in  his  castle  of  Mitford, 
and  the  names  of  his  captors,  William  Felton,  Thomas  Heton,  and  Robert 
de  Hornclife,  are  given.  I  find  amongst  the  accounts, — 

a  To  William  de  Felton,  Thomas  de  Heton,  and  Robert  de  Hornclife,  squires 
of  Northumberland,  of  the  King’s  gift,  in  recompense  of  the  good  service  they 
did  our  Lord  the  King  in  taking  Sir  Gilbert  de  Middelton,  an  enemy  and  rebel 
to  the  said  Lord  our  King  and  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  hands 
of  John  de  Hesilrigge.  Fulham,  3rd  of  February.  26/.  13s.  4 d.  ' 

Sir  Gilbert  had  been  taken  by  these  northern  squires  in  the  preceding  month, 
together  with  his  brother  John. 

«  To  Sir  Simon  de  Driby  for  his  wages  and  those  of  thirteen  squires,  his 
companions,  having  the  custody  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Middeltone  and  of  John  his 
brother,  enemies  of  our  Lord  the  King,  from  the  15th  day  of  January  to  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  being  seven  days,  on  which  last  day  he  delivered  the 
said  prisoners  at  the  Tower  of  London,  41.  18a'.” 

In  March,  Edward  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  Robert  de  Brus  to  treat  of 
peace. 

“  To  Sir  William  de  Roos  of  Hamlake,  banneret,  sent  by  the  King  and 
Council,  with  all  the  men-at-arms  in  his  pay,  together  with  Robert  de  Urnfra- 
vill,  Earl  of  Anegos,  Sir  John  de  Benstede,  knight,  Roger  de  Northburgh, 
keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  Master  Robert  de  Baldoc,  Archdeacon  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  to  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  to  treat  with  Sir  Robert  de  Brus  of  the 
ratifying  of  a  peace  between  the  said  Lord  our  King  and  the  said  Sir  Robert ; 
for  his  wages,  those  of  two  bannerets,  twenty  knights,  and  sixty-seven  squires, 
from  the  30th  of  March  in  the  present  year  to  the  17th  of  April  next  follow¬ 
ing,  being  nineteen  days,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  the  said  mission, 
receiving  for  himself  and  each  banneret  4a.,  for  each  knight  2a.,  and  for  each 
squire  1a.  a  day.  By  composition  made  with  Thomas  de  Wilton,  his  clerk,  at 
York,  20th  of  July,  16tli  Edw.  II.  103/.  11a.” 

This  embassy  failed  of  its  purpose  ;  Brus,  elated  with  the  success  of  the  plot 
which  made  him  master  of  the  town/  laid  vigourous  siege  to  the  castle  of  Ber- 
f  The  town  of  Berwick  was  taken  on  Midlent  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  April  -}  I  find  this  entry  relating 
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wick  ;  but  the  brave  Roger  de  Horsley,  it  seems,  held  out  till  the  close  of  this 
regnal  year,  s 

“  To  Dorn  Stephen  le  Blound,  for  making  divers  preparations  for  the  rescue 
of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  by  the  Treasurer  and  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer 
at  Westminster,  23d  of  May,  200/. 

“  To  John  Golde,  servant  of  Roger  de  Horsle,  coming  to  the  King  with  let¬ 
ters  from  the  said  Roger  from  the  castle  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  of  the  King’s 
gift,  for  his  expenses.  Northampton,  7th  of  July,  the  closing  day  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  eleventh  year.  20s.” 

Edward,  who,  it  seems,  apprehended  similar  treason  at  Carlisle,  revenged 
himself  upon  the  burgesses  of  Berwick,  by  confiscating  their  property  in  the 
different  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

“  To  Robert,  son  of  Thomas  Mody,  burgess  of  Carlisle,  coming  to  the  King 
on  account  of  the  reports  of  certain  persons  premeditating  treason  in  the  said 
town,  of  the  King’s  gift.  Wallingford,  30th  of  April.  21. 

“To  Sir  John  de  Weston  Subedge,  knight,  sent  by  the  King  and  Council, 
wTith  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  divers  ports  of  the  kingdom  for 
seizing  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  burgesses  and  others  of  the  community  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  there  found,  and  for  safely  keeping  them  for  the  King’s 
use,  for  his  wages,  &c.  from  the  16th  of  April  to  the  11th  of  May,  by  order  of 
Dom  John  de  Sandale,  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  48/.  10s.” 

The  castle  of  Wark,  which  had  been  recently  acquired  by  the  crown  of  Sir 
William  de  Roos  of  Hamlake,h  was,  after  the  fall  of  Berwick,  taken  by  the 
Scots  on  the  21st  of  May. 

to  it;  “  To  William  de  Muston  and  twenty-four  others,  his  companions,  escaped  from  the  town  of 
Berwick,  after  the  entry  of  the  Scots,  of  the  King’s  gift.  Wallingford,  30th  of  April.  21.'' 

s  The  author  of  the  Scala  Chronica  does  indeed  say,  “  that  the  castel  kept  a  xi.  weeks  after,  and 
then,  for  lak  of  vitaile  and  rescue,  was  gyvin  up  ;  ”  but  the  Scotch  accounts  pretend  that  it  was  sur¬ 
rendered  within  six  days  after  the  taking  of  the  town. 

h  Sir  William  de  Roos  gave  up  his  castle  on  the  25th  of  September,  anno  1317.  “  lo  Sir  Wil- 

liam  de  Ros  of  Hamlake,  banneret,  having  thirty  men-at-arms  and  forty  horsemen  in  his  castle  of 
Werk,  from  the  1st  of  December,  10th  Edw.  II.,  to  the  25th  of  September  in  this  present  eleventh 
year,  on  which  day  the  said  Sir  William  gave  and  granted  his  said  castle  of  Werk  to  the  King  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  466/.  17s.  Ad, 
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{(  ^0  David  de  Langeton,  late  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wark,  which  lately 
belonged  to  Sir  William  de  Roos  of  Hamlake,  and  then  in  the  King’s  hands 
by  reason  of  an  exchange  of  certain  lands  and  tenements,  having  in  his  com¬ 
pany  in  the  said  castle  for  the  garrison  of  the  same,  twenty-four  men-at-arms 
and  horsemen,  from  the  last  day  of  September,  when  he  first  had  the  keeping 
of  the  said  castle,  to  the  21st  of  May,  on  which  day  the  said  castle  was 
surrendered  to  Sir  Robert  de  Brus,  being  233  days,  485/.  8s.  4 d." 

The  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  during  this  disastrous  period 
has  been  amply  treated  of  by  historians  ;  but  the  following  entries  may  serve 
to  fix  some  dates,  and  with  them  I  conclude  the  historical  notices  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  eleventh  year  of  King  Edward  the  Second  : 

“  To  the  Lord  Alexander,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  sent 
by  the  King  and  Council  from  London  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intimating  by  oral  communication  certain  matters  to  the  said  Earl  at 
Punfrevt — for  his  expenses  on  his  journey  for  fifteen  days  in  the  month  of 
November  40/. 

“  To  Master  Thomas  de  Garton,  clerk  to  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  sent 
with  secret  letters  of  the  King  from  London  to  Leicester  to  his  Council  so¬ 
journing  there  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster — for  his  expenses,  &c.  Stratford, 
7th  of  April  in  the  present  eleventh  year.  13s.  4d. 

“  To  John  de  Wynchecumbe,  messenger  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  to  Adam,  messenger  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  William,  messenger  of 
Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  lately  coming  to  the  King  at  his  park  of 
Windsor  with  letters  from  their  Lords,  certifying  to  a  council  having  been  held 
with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  at  Leicester,  and  returning  to  the  same  with  the 
King’s  letters,  to  each  20s.  3/.” 

The  first  payment  made  in  the  fourteenth  regnal  year  of  Edward  the  Second 
was  at  Amiens  ;  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  agreed  upon  for  two  years  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Sir  Robert  de  Brus,  had  given  leisure  to  the  former  to 
cross  the  sea  to  do  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  county  of  Pon- 
tliieu  to  the  new  French  King  ;  the  ceremony  took  place  at  Amiens. 

“To  Peter  du  Garde  of  Amiens,  in  whose  house  our  Lord  the  King  was 
lodged,  of  the  King’s  gift,  in  compensation  for  all  damage  done  to  his  dwelling 
and  in  other  respects  during  the  King’s  sojourn  there.  Amiens,  8th  of  July, 
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6/.  13s.  4 d.  To  Dom  Gilbert  (le  Wygeton  for  money  by  him  paid  to  divers 
persons,  of  the  King’s  gift,  viz.  To  John  le  Mouner  in  whose  dwelling  the 
King’s  chapel  was  placed,  20s.  To  William  le  Mouner,  in  whose  dwelling  was 
the  passage  between  the  King’s  chamber  and  the  chapel,  6s.  8d.  To  Sanxia, 
in  whose  dwelling  were  the  offices,  bassce  halce ,  and  kitchen,  3/.  To  Margaret, 
in  whose  dwelling  was  the  store-room  for  the  kitchen,1  2s.  §d.  To  a  master 
carpenter,  hired  to  restore  and  repair  all  damage  done  by  carpenters  and  others 
in  the  state  rooms,  superiores  halce,  and  other  apartments  of  the  court,  by 
reason  of  the  King’s  sojourn  there,  4/.  To  Peter,  the  serjeant  of  Amiens,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  said  town  to  attend  upon  the  King’s  officers  sent 
on  to  make  preparation  against  the  coming  of  the  King,  20s.  To  Peter  le 
Peyntour  for  the  painting  of  divers  shields  of  the  King’s  arms  in  divers  streets 
of  Amiens,  in  order  to  make  known  where  the  King’s  liveries  were.  Is.  6d.  To 
divers  workmen  taking  down  divers  hangings,  tenta,  in  the  rooms,  halce,  and 
carrying  them  to  the  river,  in  order  to  their  being  conveyed  to  the  place  where 
they  were  repaired,  4s.” 

The  King  relanded  at  Dover  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  we  may  trace  his  route 
from  Amiens,  which  he  had  left  on  the  ninth,  by  the  entries  in  the  Account- 
book.  Following  the  course  of  the  river  Somme  by  Picquigny,  the  Abbey  du 
Gard,  and  Long,  he  was  at  Abbeville,  the  capital  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  fourteenth  ; 
from  thence  he  went  on  the  nineteenth  to  Boulogne,  making  an  offering  by 
the  way  to  the  arm  of  St.  Judock  in  the  abbey  church  of  that  Saint,  now  St. 

i  Herbergaria  coquine ;  in  another  place  is  a  payment  to  Thomas  de  Cokelico,  vallettus  Herber- 
garie  ;  there  were  also  officers  of  the  King’s  kitchen  called  Herbergarii,  who  in  right  of  their  office 
were  entitled  to  the  annual  gratuity  of  a  mark  for  feeding  the  geese  and  other  poultry  sent  into  the 
King’s  household  between  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  hence  the  fee  was  called  the  little 
goose,  parva  auca  coquine  Regis.  The  duty  of  the  Herbergarii,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Lardarii, 
was  to  make  store  of  such  provisions  for  the  kitchen  as  vegetables,  lampreys,  &c.  not  animal  food  5 
thus  the  place  where  they  were  stored  would  be  called  the  Herbergaria.  I  find,  for  instance,  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  3 1.  1 9s.  3d.  to  William  Mauntel,  Herbergarius  coquine  Regis,  for  divers  costs  and  charges  in¬ 
curred  about  the  preparing  and  the  carriage  of  sixty-eight  lampreys,  procured  in  the  county  of  Glou¬ 
cester  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  King’s  use. 

k  This  notice  tends  to  prove  that  the  arm  was  the  only  portion  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  pre¬ 
served  in  the  abbey  which  bears  his  name ;  the  monks  of  Newminster  may  therefore  have  fairly  laid 
claim  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  they  are  shown  to  have  done  in  Mr.  Gage’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Benedictional  of  Archbishop  Robert. 
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Josse-sur-mer  :  arriving  at  Wissand  on  the  twenty-first,  he  crossed  the  channel 
on  the  following  day.  After  his  return  the  King  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
negociations  for  prolonging  the  truce  with  the  Scots,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  peace  by  the  intervention  of  mediators  from  the  Pope  and  King 
of  France. 

“  To  Sir  John  Darcy,  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  sent  by  the  King’s  order 
under  writ  of  Privy  Seal,  together  with  Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla,  to  Sir  Robert 
de  Brus  in  Scotland,  with  a  certain  indented  letter  of  credence  to  be  presented 
to  the  said  Sir  Robert  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Hugh  le  De- 
spenser  junior,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  for  the  putting  off  of  a 
certain  day  fixed  upon  by  them  for  holding  a  conference  at  Carlisle,  touching 
the  truce  between  our  Lord  the  King  and  the  said  Sir  Robert — for  his  ex¬ 
penses,  &c.  from  the  13th  of  August  in  the  present  fourteenth  year,  to  the 
25th  of  September,  on  which  day  he  returned,  16/.  16s. 

“  To  Dom  Roger  de  Northburgh,  sent  by  the  King  and  Council  to  Carlisle, 
together  with  other  solemn  envoys,  to  hold  a  conference  there  with  the  Scots — 
for  his  expenses  and  those  of  his  suite,  from  the  18th  of  September,  on  which 
day  he  left  the  court  at  Bynyngdon  near  the  castle  of  Corf,  to  the  13th  of 
October  next  following,  on  which  day  he  returned  to  the  court  at  Westminster, 
having  expedited  the  affairs  there  treated*  of,  2 51. 

“  To  Master  Robert  de  Baldock,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  sent  by  the  King 
and  Council,  with  other  solemn  envoys  of  our  Lord  the  King,  to  treat  of  a 
peace  with  the  Scots  at  Bamborough — for  his  expenses,  &c.  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  in  the  present  eleventh  year,  60/. 

“  Presented  by  the  King  to  Friar  William  of  Laon,  Bishop  elect  of  Vienne, 
Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  returning  from  the  conference  with  the  Scots  held  at 
Bamborough,  on  his  taking  leave  of  the  King  at  Westminster,  17th  of  May,  a 
pair  of  silver  dishes,  enamelled  at  the  bottom,  by  weight  6/.  12-s.  6d.,  price  8/, 
and  a  silver-gilt  basin,  chased  and  enamelled,  with  ewer,  by  weight  3/.  15s.  5d., 
price  71.  10s. ;  and  to  Master  Bertrando  Bonifacii,  clerk  of  the  King  of  France, 
returning  from  the  same  conference,  a  similar  silver-gilt  basin,  and  ewer  to 
match,  on  his  taking  leave,  on  the  same  day.” 

A  despotic  act  of  the  King,  viz.  the  seizure  of  the  lands  of  Gower,  in  the 
month  of  December  in  this  year,  had  excited  the  resentment  of  the  powerful 
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Lords  Marchers  of  Wales.  In  March  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  repair  in 
person  to  Gloucester,  and  take  precautions  against  the  coining  storm.  He 
strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Newport,  caused  St.  Briavel’s  in  the 
forest  of  Dean  to  be  victualled,  whither  he  also  went  in  person  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  seized  the  castle  of  Montgomery  into  his  own  hands,  and  repaired  that 
of  Gloucester.  From  Gloucester  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  Easter, 
and  having  carefully  provisioned  the  castle,  returned  by  Bath,  Devizes,  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  Wallingford,  to  his  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fifth  of  May. 
The  departure  of  the  King  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  Barons ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  month  Newport  had  been  taken,  and  the  King’s  custos 
of  the  lands  of  Gower  made  prisoner. 

“  To  Guy  Almavini,  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  King’s  household,  sent  to  the 
parts  of  Gower  in  Wales  for  maintaining  the  King’s  seizin  there,  together  with 
others  of  the  King’s  household  appointed  to  this  office — for  his  wages  from  the 
13th  of  December,  on  which  day  he  quitted  the  court  for  the  said  parts,  to  the 
13th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Barons,  71.  10.?. 

“  To  John  Haclut  and  Thomas  de  la  Haye,  squires  of  the  King’s  household, 
sent  by  the  King  to  the  castle  of  Newport,  in  Wales,  in  company  of  Sir  John 
de  Felton,  to  each  21.  10,?.  of  the  King’s  gift.  Gloucester,  27th  of  March  5/. 

“  To  John  de  Hampton,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  commissioned  by  the  King’s 
writ  of  Privy  Seal  to  provide  thirty  quarters  of  wheat,  twenty  quarters  of  beans, 
and  ten  quarters  of  salt,  and  to  deliver  them  to  Sir  William  de  Beauchamp, 
constable  of  the  castle  of  St.  Briavel,  for  the  garrison  of  the  said  castle,  for 
money  by  him  paid,  &c.  21/.  8.?.  4 \d. 

“  To  Dom  William  de  Kirkeby,  sent  by  order  of  the  King  from  Gloucester 
to  the  castle  of  Montgomery  in  Wales,  together  with  John  de  Enefeld  and 
Bernard  de  Tylli,  for  the  seizing  of  the  said  castle  into  the  Kings  hands — 
for  his  expenses  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  when 
he  returned,  16,?.,  and  for  the  wages  of  divers  men  escorting  him  through  the 
country  to  the  said  castle,  quia  terra  erat  de  guerra,  4,?. 

“  To  John  de  Hampton,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  commissioned  by  the  Kings 
writ  of  Privy  Seal  to  repair  and  amend  divers  defects  in  the  castle  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  Ranulph  de  Charron,  King  s  Serjeant-at-arms, 
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appointed  to  superintend  the  said  repairs  and  alterations,  for  timber,  planks, 
nails,  shingles,  tiles,  lead,  tin,  lime,  and  other  minute  articles  bought  by  him 
for  repairing  the  houses,  gateways,  doors,  bridges,  chimneys,  walls,  and  other 
things  in  the  said  castle,  together  with  the  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
carters,  glaziers,  and  other  workmen  labouring,  touching  the  said  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  for  other  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  him  about  the  same, 
during  the  present  fourteenth  year,  as  appears  by  a  certain  indenture,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  said  Ranulph,  testifying  to  the  said  charges,  delivered  into 
the  wardrobe  at  York,  14th  of  February,  16th  Edw.  II.  41/.  14s.  4 d.” 

The  King,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  Barons,  dispatched  Sir  Bartholo¬ 
mew  de  Badlesmere,  his  confidential  minister,  into  Wales. 

“  To  William  de  Kirkeby,  sent  in  company  of  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Badles¬ 
mere,  for  the  survey  and  ordnance  of  the  castle  of  Montgomery — for  his  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  19th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  left  the  court  for  the  said  parts, 
to  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  on  which  day  he  returned,  12s.” 

The  defection  of  Sir  Bartholomew  and  the  advance  of  the  Barons  to  the 
capital  followed  in  the  order  of  time  ;  but  no  entry,  illustrative  of  these  events, 
occurs  amongst  the  subsequent  accounts  of  the  year,  although  it  did  not  close 
till  the  7th  of  July,  1321. 

In  respect  of  the  genealogical  matter  contained  in  these  records,  we  have 
these  entries,  touching  the  royal  family: 

1.  The  birth  of  John  de  Eltham,  the  King's  second  son,  in  the  tenth  year, 
1316. 

“  To  Godyn  Hautayn,  valet  of  the  Queen,  sent  by  her  on  the  last  day  of  July 
in  the  present  tenth  year,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Earl  of  Lan¬ 
caster  in  Lincolnshire,  with  letters  from  the  Queen,  requesting  them  to  come 
to  Eltham  to  stand  sponsors  to  her  son  John — for  his  wages  from  that  day 
to  the  16th  of  August,  when  he  returned  to  the  court  at  Eltham,  '  16s. 

“  Delivered  to  John  de  Founteneye,  clerk  of  the  Queen’s  chapel,  one  piece 
of  Turkey  cloth,  and  one  of  cloth-of-gold  for  arraying  the  font  in  which  the 
Lord  John,  son  of  the  King,  was  baptized,  Eltham,  20th  of  August ;  and  to 
Stephen  Faloyse,  the  Queen’s  tailor,  five  pieces  of  white  velvet  for  the  making 
thereof  a  certain  robe  against  the  churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of 
her  said  son.” 
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2.  The  birth  of  Eleanor,  the  King’s  daughter,  in  the  eleventh  year,  1318, 
from  an  entry  in  the  Account-book  of  the  fourteenth. 

“  To  the  Lady  Isabella,  Queen  of  England,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  the  feast  of 
her  purification  after  the  birth  of  the  Lady  Alienora  her  daughter,  born  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  King,  333/.  fo.  8d.” 

3.  These  notices  relating  to  the  widowed  Queen  of  Edward  the  First,  who 
died  in  February  1318. 

“  To  Roger  de  Blacolvesle  and  Richard  de  Croston,  clerks,  sent  by  the  Trea¬ 
surer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  seize  into  the  King’s  hands  divers 
manors  with  their  appurtenances  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  which  Margaret  late 
Queen  of  England  held  for  term  of  life  in  dower  by  the  assignment  of  Edward, 
late  King  of  England,  father  of  our  Lord  the  now  King,  and  also  to  survey  and 
estimate  the  dilapidations  in  the  said  manors — for  their  wages  and  expenses 
from  the  27th  of  February,  in  the  present  eleventh  year,  to  the  17th  of  March 

1/.  1 8s. 

“  Sent  by  the  King’s  order  to  be  laid  upon  the  body  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
late  Queen  of  England,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  de  Hausted,  at  Marlborough, 
the  eighth  of  March,  two  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth. 

“  Laid  upon  the  body  of  the  said  Lady  Margaret  in  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Southwark,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  three  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth; 
upon  the  same  body  in  the  same  church  on  the  fourteenth,  at  the  mass  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  soul,  three  other  pieces — upon  the  same  body  in  the  church  of 
the  Friars  Minors,  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  viz.  on  the 
day  of  the  burial  of  the  same,  at  the  mass  there  celebrated,  viz.  for  the  King, 
six  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth  ;  for  the  Lady  Maria,  nun  at  Amesbury,  sister  of  the 
King,  by  his  order,  two  pieces  ;  and  for  the  Lord  Roger  Damori,  by  the  King’s 
order,  two  pieces. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  Countess  of  Cornwall,  neice  of  the  King,  in  the  tenth 
year,  1317. 

“  In  oblations  distributed  in  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  chapel  in 
the  park  of  Windsor  for  the  nuptials  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Audley,  junior,  and  the 
Countess  of  Cornwall,  and  those  of  John  de  Montacute  and  the  daughter  ol 
Sir  Theobald  de  Verdon,  13s.  6d.,  and  in  oblations  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the 
said  Sir  Hugh  and  the  said  Countess  during  the  said  nuptials,  31. :  by  the 
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hands  of  Dom  Roger  de  Northburgh  and  Dom  Robert  de  Wodehous,  distri¬ 
butors  of  the  said  money  at  Windsor,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April.” 

5.  The  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Eleanor  Le  Despenser,  the  King’s  niece, 
in  the  fourteenth  year,  1321. 

“  Ninth  day  of  February,  in  money  thrown  by  the  King’s  order  at  the  door 
of  the  King’s  chapel,  within  the  manor  of  Havering-atte-Boure,  during  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage  between  Richard  son  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del!  and  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Le  Despenser,  junior  21. 

“  Delivered,  for  a  veil  to  be  spread  over  the  heads  of  Richard  de  Arundell  and 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Le  Despenser,  junior,  at  their  nuptial  mass  in 
the  King’s  chapel,  at  Haveryng,  9th  of  February,  one  piece  of  Lucca  cloth.” 

(5.  The  birth  of  two  children  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  years. 

“  To  Michael  dc  Anne,  valet  of  the  Lady  Maria,  the  King’s  sister,  bringing 
to  the  King  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de 
Burgh,  kinswoman  of  our  Lord  the  King,  of  the  King’s  gift,  being  the  price  of 
a  cup  silver-gilt,  with  stand  and  cover.  Clarendon,  21st  of  March  1/.  IOC’ 

This  daughter  was  by  her  second  husband,  Sir  Theobald  de  Verdon,  who  had 
died  in  this  tenth  year,  leaving  the  Lady  Elizabeth  pregnant.  She  must  have 
been  re-married  to  her  third  husband,  Sir  Roger  Dammori,  very  shortly  after 
giving  birth  to  this  daughter,  as  she  was  again  delivered  in  the  following: 
eleventh  year. 

“  To  John  de  Pyrro,  valet  of  Sir  Roger  Dammori,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  the 
news  which  he  brought  to  our  said  Lord  the  King,  of  the  delivery  of  the  Lady 
de  Burgo,  wife  of  him  the  said  Sir  Roger.  Westminster,  23d  of  May.  20/. 

7.  The  birth  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Count  of  Bar,  nephew  of  the 
King,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  1321. 

To  John  de  Bria,  squire  of  the  Countess  of  Bar,  coming  with  letters  of  his 
said  Lady,  with  the  news  of  the  delivery  of  the  said  Countess  of  Henry,  her  first 
born  son,  of  the  King’s  gift.  Westminster,  21st  of  May.  61.  13s.  4 d” 

9.  The  death  of  the  wife  of  Ay  mar  Earl  of  Pembroke,  cousin  of  the  King, 
in  the  fourteenth  year,  1320. 

”  Laid,  by  the  King’s  order,  upon  the  body  of  the  Lady  Beatrix,  late  Court- 
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tess  of  Pembroke,  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of  Stratford  on  the  14th  of 
September,  five  pieces  of  silk,  powderqd  with  birds.”  1 

Of  the  Baronage,  these  entries  occur  in  illustration  of  their  personal  history. 
John  de  Montacute,  we  have  seen,  was  married  on  the  same  day  as  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Cornwall,  he  died  in  August  following,  11th  Edvv.  II. : 

“  Laid,  by  the  King’s  order,  on  the  14th  of  August,  viz.  on  the  day  of  the 
burial  of  John  de  Montacute,  son  of  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  deceased,  and 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  blessed  Mary  of  Lincoln,  upon  the  body  of 
the  said  John,  two  pieces  of  raffata  (sic)  and  one  piece  of  Lucca  cloth.”  m 

2.  “  Laid,  by  the  King’s  order,  2nd  of  November,  10th  Edw.  II.  viz.  on  the 
day  of  his  burial,  upon  the  body  of  Sir  Simon  de  Montacute,  buried  in  the 
priory  of  Bruton,  two  pieces  of  gold  and  silk  tissue,  ad  aurum  in  serico .” 

3.  “  Sent  to  the  county  of  Somerset,  to  be  laid  upon  the  body  of  the  wife 
of  Sir  Richard  Lovel,  deceased,  on  the  day  of  her  burial,  25th  of  February, 
11th  Edw.  II.  one  piece  of  Lucca  cloth.” 

4.  “  Twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  10th  Edw.  II.  in  oblations  distributed  at  the 
mass  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  King  in  his  chapel  of  Woodstock  on 
that  day,  19^.;  and  in  money  thrown  over  the  heads  of  Oliver  de  Bourdeaux 
and  the  Lady  Maud  Trussel  during  the  solemnization  of  their  nuptials,  at  the 
door  of  the  chapel  within  the  park  of  Woodstock,  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
King’s  order,  2 1.  10s.”  n 

1  Dugdale  gives  three  wives  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke:  1.  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Ralph  du  Nesle, 
constable  of  France  ■,  2.  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Bar  ;  3.  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol. 
This  entry,  showing  that  Beatrix  was  the  name  of  the  Countess  who  died  in  1320,  and  the  fact  of 
the  negociations  for  the  Earl’s  marriage  with  Mary  de  St.  Pol  having  been  begun  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  March,  render  it  more  than  probable  that  the  second  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Bar  is  supposititious,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  the  genealogists  of  that  illustrious  house. 

m  This  burial  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with  unusual  ceremony.  Payments  were  made  to 
forty  clerks  saying  their  psalters  for  his  soul,  and  to  thirteen  widows  watching  round  his  body  :  a 
day’s  provision  was  doled  out  to  all  the  orders  of  Friars  in  Lincoln,  and  the  King  gave  large  alms  at 
the  divers  masses  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  church  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  son 
of  the  Marshal  of  his  household.  In  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  just  married,  his  death  had  created  a 
deep  feeling,  which  found  its  vent  in  the  solemn  pomp  of  these  last  obsequies  ;  the  anniversary 
masses  for  the  soul  of  Piers  de  Gaveston,  at  which  the  King  attended  in  person,  as  we  learn  from 
these  accounts,  prove  that  Edward’s  affection  for  his  favourites  survived  the  tomb. 

n  The  Lady  Maud  Trussel  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Warine  Mainwaring,  and  the  widow 
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5.  “  To  John  Pecok,  junior,  sent  by  the  King’s  special  order  with  the  Lady 

Elizabeth  de  Clinton,  wife  of  Sir  Eubulo  de  Montibus,  from  Nottingham  to 
Makestok  in  Arden,  to  defray  her  expenses  and  those  of  her  suite,  3rd  of  Au¬ 
gust,  11th  Edw.  II.  21.  10v.  To  Friar  Walter  de  Assherugge,  sent  by  the  King 
on  the  15th  of  February,  11  Edw.  II.  from  the  park  of  Windsor  to  the  priory 
of  Bermondsey,  for  the  honourable  interment  there  of  the  body  of  Sir  Eubulo 
de  Montibus,  deceased,  for  money  by  him  expended  therein,  3/.  6v.  8 d.” 

6.  “  Tenth  of  June,  11  Edw.  II.,  laid  upon  the  body  of  Sir  Ingelard  de 
Warle,  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Marti n-le-grand,  London,  two  pieces  of 
Lucca  cloth.”  0 

7.  “  Laid  upon  the  body  of  Sir  Baldwin  de  Maners  on  the  day  of  his  decease 
at  Amiens,  viz.  9th  of  July,  14th  Edw.  II.  two  pieces  of  silk  and  gold  tissue, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  burial  in  the  church  of  Wickham  near  Canterbury,  two 
pieces  of  Lucca  cloth.” 

8.  “  Laid  upon  the  body  of  the  Lady  Cecilia  de  Beauchamp,  by  the  hands 
of  Friar  Philip  de  Baston,  13th  of  January,  14th  Edw.  II.  viz.  for  the  King, 
two  pieces  of  Lucca  cloth ;  for  the  son  of  Hugh  Le  Despenser,  junior,  one  piece 
of  gold  and  silk  tissue. 

9.  “  To  Thomas  Wake,  a  boy  in  ward  to  the  King,  and  to  John  Wake  his 

brother  staying  in  company  with  him,  for  his  annual  fixed  allowance,  by  order 
of  the  King  from  his  privy  purse,  for  saddles,  boots,  and  other  necessaries,  for 
himself  and  his  two  masters  during  the  present  tenth  year  16/. 

“  To  Master  Isambert,  the  King’s  physician,  staying  at  Westminster  to  take 
care  of  John  Wake  lying  sick  there  after  the  King’s  departure  for  the  North, 
by  the  King’s  order.  Westminster,  25th  of  July,  10th  Edw.  II.  p  2/.” 

of  Sir  William  Trussel,  who  had  died  in  this  tenth  year.  The  King  sent  Sirs  John  and  Robert  de 
Sapy  and  Sir  John  Haward,  knights  of  his  household,  to  Shropshire  to  seek  and  bring  the  Lady 
Maud  to  him,  and  they  were  allowed  for  their  expenses  and  those  of  the  Lady  and  her  suit,  from 
the  6th  to  the  19th  day  of  June,  when  they  arrived  in  company  with  the  Lady  at  the  Court  at 
Berkhampstead,  4 71-  4s.  Ad. 

0  Sir  Ingelard  de  Warle  was  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  been  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe. 

P  Dugdale,  on  the  authority  of  an  Inquisitio  post  mortem,  states  John  to  have  been  the  son  and 
heir  of  Lord  John  de  Wake,  and  that  he  died  under  age  before  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 
when  in  another  record  Thomas  is  styled  son  and  heir  of  Lord  John  de  Wake  this  entry  shows 
Thomas  to  have  been  the  ward,  and  consequently  the  heir,  whilst  his  brother  John  was  living ;  and 
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John  de  Ferrers,  John  L’Estrange,  Richard  Cogan,  and  Robert  de  Ufford, 
boys  in  ward  to  the  King,  had  in  like  manner  sums  allowed  them  for  necessa¬ 
ries,  which  are  set  down  in  the  accounts  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years.'1 

During  the  whole  of  this  tenth  year,  Edward  de  Baliol  was  resident  in  the 
household  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  but  at  the  King’s  ex¬ 
pense  ;  there  were  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  for  him  and  his  servants,  being 
with  him  in  the  said  household,  by  ordinance  of  the  King  and  Council  there¬ 
upon  had,  ten  shillings  a  day,  making  the  annual  sum  of  182/.  10$.,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  1321,  we  find  Edward  de  Baliol  drawing 
upon  the  Exchequer  for  the  arrears  of  his  annual  allowance,  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  marks.  Of  other  Scotch  we  have  these  notices,  viz.  of  the  death 
of  Sir  John  de  Ergadia,  father  of  Sir  Alan  de  Ergadia,  who  died  at  Ospring,  in 
Kent,  in  the  month  of  September,  10th  Edw.  II.,  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  ;  and  of  the  capture  of  Dougald  and  Thomas,  the  sons  of  Fergus 
Magdowel  the  Lord  of  Galloway,  at  the  abbey  of  Holmcoltram,  in  the  month 
of  November  in  the  same  year,  who  were  sent  to  the  King  at  York,  and  by  him 
committed  to  the  castle  of  Tickhill. 

Amongst  the  state  prisoners  sent  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Tower  were  Sir  Griffin  Tholyt,  a  Welsh  knight,  and  Lewelyn  Pren  and  his 

that  this  last  survived  till  the  10th  Edward  II.  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  Inquisition  quoted 
by  Dugdale. 

q  To  these  entries  we  may  add  the  following,  relating  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Countess 
of  Warren,  the  one  the  nephew,  and  the  other  the  niece  of  King  Edward. 

To  Master  Ayinon  de  Juvenzano  appointed  by  our  Lord  the  King  to  prosecute  in  the  Arches 
at  London  and  elsewhere  in  England,  on  behalf  of  the  Lady  Joan  de  Bar,  Countess  of  Warren, 
niece  of  the  King,  the  suit  between  the  said  Countess  of  the  one  party,  and  the  Lord  John  Earl  of 
Warren  and  Matilda  de  Neirford  of  the  other  party,  for  his  expenses  from  the  first  of  July  10th 
Edw.  II.  to  the  26th  of  November  following,  14/.  4s. 

“  To  the  Lady  Joan  de  Bar,  Countess  of  Warren,  niece  of  our  Lord  the  King,  setting  out  for 
foreign  parts,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  her  expenses  on  her  journey  by  order  of  the  King’s  Council, 
29th  of  November,  166/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  Eighth  day  of  August,  1 1th  Edw.  II.  in  oblations  distributed  at  divers  masses  celebrated  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  the  conventual  church  of  Sheleford  for  the  soul  of  the  Lord 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  deceased,  whose  heart  lies  there  inhumed,  5s.  6d.” 

The  body  of  the  Earl  is  said  to  have  been  interred  at  Tewkesbury,  but  I  nowhere  find  mention 
his  heart  being  inhumed  at  Shelford. 
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sons,  who  had  raised  an  insurrection  in  Wales  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the 
Second,  the  former  having  been  delivered  over  to  Sir  John  de  Crombwell,  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  10th  Edw.  II.  and  the  latter 
on  the  27th  of  July  in  the  following  regnal  year :  the  causes  of  their  imprison¬ 
ment  were  probably  distinct,  as  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
of  Lewelyn  Pren,  Griffith,  the  son  of  Sir  Griffin,  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  young  Prince  Edward  at  Eltham,  by  order  of  the  King,  dated 
3rd  of  December,  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

From  the  miscellaneous  entries  I  have  selected  a  few,  as  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  In  the  accounts  of  the  tenth  year,  these  : 

“  To  John  son  of  Alan  of  Scroby,  boy-bishop  officiating  on  St.  Nicholas’s 
day,  in  the  King’s  chapel  there  6s.  8 d. 

“  To  the  boy-bishop  of  St.  Mary’s  church  at  Nottingham  coming  into  the 
King’s  presence  on  the  feast  of  Holy  Innocents  10s. 

“  To  our  Lord  the  King  to  play  at  dice  on  Christmas  night,  by  the  hands  of 
Sir  John  de  Cherleton,  receiving  money  to  carry  to  the  King  at  Nottingham 
the  same  night  5/.” 

Similar  payments  in  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  years  show  it  to  have  been 
an  annual  custom  for  the  King  to  play  at  dice  on  Christmas  night. 

“  Given  by  our  Lord  the  King  to  Sir  William  de  la  Bech,  king  of  the  bean, 
Rex  Fahae,  as  a  new-year’s  gift,  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord, 
a  silver-gilt  chased  basin,  with  ewer  to  match,  by  weight  3/.  13s.  7 d.,  price 
71.  13s.  lOd.” 

Again,  in  the  next  year  on  the  same  feast,  the  King  gave  to  Thomas  de 
Weston,  squire  of  the  King’s  househould,  king  of  the  bean,  a  silver-gilt  basin 
with  stand  and  cover,  and  a  silver-gilt  pitcher  to  match,  as  his  new-year’s  gift. 

“  To  William  de  Horsham  and  three  others  his  companions,  singing  before 
the  King  in  his  chamber  at  Westminster,  of  the  King’s  gift,  being  the  price  of 
twenty  ells  of  striped  cloth,  bought  of  John  Mahoun,  and  given  them  to  make 
garments  of,  20s. 

“  To  Robert  Daverouns,  violist  of  the  Prince  of  Tarentum,  performing  his 
minstrelsy  in  the  King’s  presence,  of  the  King’s  gift,  at  Neuburgh,  1st  of 
November,  5/# 

“To  Yanne  Ballard,  for  pieces  of  silk  and  gold  tissue,  of  fustian,  and  of 
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flame-coloured  silk,  samit'  ardens ,  for  the  making  of  cushions  and  for  the 
chariots  of  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  3/.  18s.  3 d. 

“  To  the  Lady  Maria  the  King’s  sister,  and  nun  at  Amesbury,  of  the  King’s 
gift,  being  the  price  of  fifteen  pieces  of  tapestry,  with  divers  coats  of  arms, 
bought  of  Richard  de  Horsham,  mercer  of  London,  and  given  to  the  Lady 
Mary  on  her  departure  from  the  court  home,  26/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  William  Lalblaster,  valet  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  bringing  to  the 
King  bunches  of  new  grapes,  at  Neuburgh,  28th  of  October,  2/. 

u  To  Peter  de  Foresta  of  Doway,  bringing  to  the  King  a  crown  of  wax  of 
divers  colours  and  of  various  device,  made  for  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist,  at  Westminster,  13th  of  June,  21. 

“  To  David  de  Hope,  smith,  sent  by  the  King  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  method 
of  making  swords  for  battle,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  his  expenses  13s.  4 d. 

“To  Friar  Walter  de  Assherugge,  head  chaplain  of  the  King’s  chapel,  for 
the  King’s  daily  oblations,  being  the  value  of  the  magnus  denarius  ohlatorius, 
worth  by  weight  seven-pence,  and  offered  by  the  King  each  day  at  his  mass, 
and  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  Wardrobe  each  day  for  seven  pence,  10/.  13s.” 

In  like  manner  the  Queen’s  head  chaplain  was  entitled  to  have  the  Queen’s 
oblatory  coin  of  the  same  value  of  seven-pence,  redeemed  each  day  of  the 
year,  except  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which  day 
the  Queen  offered  gold. 

“  To  Ralph  de  Avyngburgh  and  Roger  de  Kygheley,  slingers,  coming  from 
the  garrison  of  Berwick  to  the  King  for  relief,  and  sent  to  religious  houses  to 
dwell  there,  in  order  to  their  having  sustenance  there,  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  their  expenses  in  going  there,  6s.” 

Numerous  similar  entries  prove  it  to  have  been  customary  to  send  disabled 
soldiers  and  other  in  the  King’s  service  to  a  religious  house,  as  to  an  hospital, 
to  be  there  supported,  either  for  a  time  or  during  life.  This  was  called,  the 
having  garisonav  in  a  monastery. 

r  This  word  is  used  indifferently  and  in  the  same  sense  as  sustentatio.  In  like  manner  the  suste¬ 
nance  which  debtors  were  obliged  to  supply  to  the  officers  sent  by  the  judges  to  reside  in  their 
houses  till  they  paid  the  debt,  was  called  garmso  servientium,  and  those  officers,  comestores.  Du- 
cange,  sub  voce,  cites  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tours  A0  1292,  “  contra  illos  qui  ponunt  comestores 
in  religiosis  domibus.” 
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In  the  eleventh  year,  these : 

“  To  Gilbert  de  Wynston,  for  a  great  wooden  table  bought  by  him  for  the 
King’s  table  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  the  month  of 
December  in  this  year,  1/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  To  Thomas  de  Hebenhith,  mercer  of  London,  for  a  great  hanging  of  wool, 
dorsorium  lance ,  wove  with  figures  of  the  King  and  Earls  upon  it,  bought  of 
the  same,  for  the  King’s  service  in  his  hall,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  London, 
in  the  month  of  December,  30/. 

“  To  Thomas  de  Verlay,  for  money  paid  by  him  for  the  making  and  sewing  of 
a  border  of  green  cloth  round  the  said  hanging,  for  saving  the  same  from  being 
damaged  in  fixing  it  up.  Westminster,  fifth  of  January.  6s.  3d. 

“  Memorandum,  that  the  said  hanging  was  given  to  Dom  Ralph  de  Stok  on 
the  same  day  for  the  safe  custody  thereof.” 

The  King  kept  his  Christmas  this  year  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  on 
that  day  the  following  knights  received  sumptuous  presents  of  plate  from  the 
King;  viz.  Sir  Robert  de  Umfravill,  Earl  of  Anegos,  Sir  John  de  Grey,  Sir 
Robert  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Robert  de  Montalt,  Sir  John  Paignel,  Sir  John  de 
Hanlo,  Sir  Henry  Tyeis,  Sir  Roger  de  Watevill,  Sir  John  Darcy,  Sir  Thomas 
de  Mounteny,  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Burghassh,  Sir  Ingelram  Berenger,  Sir 
Robert  Watevill,  Sir  William  Rydel,  Sir  Thomas  de  Grey,  Sir  John  de  Fen- 
wyk,  Sir  John  de  Vaux,  Sir  Ralph  Fitz-Richard,  Sir  Anselm  le  Mareschal,  Sir 
John  de  Pabenham,  Sir  John  Curzoun,  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Enefeld,  Sir  John 
de  Stapelton,  Sir  Richard  Dammari,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Beauchamp. 

“  To  Dulcia  Withestaf,  mother  of  Robert  the  King’s  fool,  coming  to  the 
King  at  Baldock,  of  the  King’s  gift,  10,?. 

“  To  William  de  Opere,  valet  of  the  King  of  France,  bringing  to  our  Lord 
the  King  a  box  of  rose-coloured  sugar,  pyxis  de  rosea  zucura ,  on  the  part  of 
his  said  Lord,  of  the  King’s  gift,  at  York,  28th  of  September,  21.  10,?. 

“  To  Tanin,  servant  of  Sir  Anthony  de  Pessaigne,  bringing  to  the  King  two 
camels,  on  the  part  of  his  said  master,  of  the  King’s  gift,  at  Westminster,  4th 
of  November,  13,?.  Ad." 

In  the  fourteenth  year,  these : 

“  To  Robert  le  Fermor,  bootmaker  of  Fletestreet,  for  six  pair  of  boots  with 
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tassels  of  silk  and  drops  of  silver-gilt,  price  of  each  pair,  five  shillings,  bought 
for  the  King’s  use.  Westminster,  24tli  of  May.  1/.  10s. 

“To  Margaret  Norton,  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James, s  of  the 
King’s  gift,  in  aid  of  her  expenses,  10s. 

“  To  William  Herle,  King’s  Serjeant,  who,  by  the  King’s  order,  will  shortly 
receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  the  King’s  gift,  in  aid  of  his  rank,  6th  of 
August,  133/.  6s.  8 d. 

“  To  Sir  John  de  Norwich,  knight,  in  aid  of  his  order  of  Knighthood,  which 
he  has  lately  received,  19th  of  November,  100/. 

“To  Geoffry  le  Scrop,  King’s  Serjeant,  staying  near  the  person  of  the  King 
by  his  order,  when  journeying  through  divers  parts  of  England  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  in  the  present  fourteenth  year,  of  the  King’s  gift,  for  his 
expenses  in  so  staying,  13/.  6s.  8d” 

Having  thus  given  you  a  summary  of  the  more  interesting  matter  contained 
in  these  Wardrobe  Accounts,  allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  hope  that  some 
Anticpiary,  more  experienced  than  myself,  will  direct  his  attention  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  of  similar  records,  since,  I  apprehend,  they  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  no  little  value  to  the  Historian  and  Genealogist. 


John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director  S.A. 


I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  STAPLETON, 


s  This  pilgrimage  was  a  favourite  one,  and  the  celebrated  warrior  Sir  James  Audeley  was  also  a 
votary  of  the  Saint  of  his  name.  On  a  leaf,  used  in  the  binding  of  the  wardrobe  accounts  for  the 
10th  of  Edward  the  Second,  is  an  entry,  partially  erased,  of  a  payment  made  to  Perrot  le  Pavour, 
sent  by  the  King  to  Flanders,  for  Sir  James  D’Audele,  captured  at  sea  on  his  passage  to  St.  James, 
and  for  making  inquiries  and  sending  information  to  the  King  of  the  condition  of  the  said  Sir 
James  D’Audele. 
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XIII.  Further  Account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins ,  called  Slycas , 
recently  discovered  at  Hexham,  in  the  County  of  Northumber¬ 
land  :  communicated  by  John  Adamson,  Esq.  Sec.  S.A.  New¬ 
castle  - upon - Tyne. 


Read  26th  March,  1835. 


In  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  these  Coins,3  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  present  to  the  Society,  I  signified  my  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  my 
local  situation  to  have  drawings  made  of  any  varieties  which  might  come 
under  my  view,  and  of  making  a  further  communication  to  the  Society,  if  my 
researches  should  prove  successful. 

Through  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Fairless  of  Hexham,  and  the 
willingness  shewn  by  parties  to  submit  to  my  inspection  the  different  Coins 
in  their  possession  ;  and  most  particularly  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Hedley,  of  Chesterholm,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  lately  deceased,  I 
am  now  enabled  to  add  representations  of  214  Coins,  making  together  with 
those  engraven  and  given  with  the  former  account,  the  considerable  number 
of  941 :  being  3  of  Heardulf,  318  of  Eanred,  402  of  Ethelred,  37  of  Redulf, 
56  of  Archbishop  Eanbald,b  80  of  Archbishop  Vigmund,  and  45  uncertain  or 
undecided. 

In  these  subsequent  inspections  we  have  not  found  the  Coin  of  any  other 
King  or  Archbishop,  but  the  following  new  moneyers  or  readings  of  their 
names  occur: 

a  See  former  account  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  279. 

b  It  would  appear  that  more  Coins  of  this  Archbishop  had  been  found  than  the  number  at  first 
supposed. 


Further  Account  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  discovered  at  Hexham, 


During  the  reign 

BROTHER 

Ci/'NVVF 

Ci/'VVH'F 

C^NAALF 

EADVVLF 

EDILVEAD 


of  Eanred : 


pro  CVNVVLF 


EODVVLF 

ERWINNE 

E^NVVLF  pi’O  CVNVVLF 

ORDRED 

VVLFEHRLD 
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Of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  we  have  as  new  : 

CVDHEARD  ELEOFDEGN 

During  Redulf’s: 

BRODER 


Of  Archbishop  Eanbald : 

C^AHVLF 
C^NAVLF 
CVNVVLF 
EADVVLRF 
EAEVVLF 


pro  CVNVVLF 


pro  EADVVLF 


And  of  Vigmund : 


COENED 


EDILVEAD 


LEOCDEN  ORDRED 

VENDELBERH 


EDILVARDI 

VVLFEAOD 


EDILVEIAED 


Amongst  the  Coins  now  given  the  most  remarkable  are  Nos.  35  and  82  of 
Eanred;  the  former  in  having  the  letter  a  in  the  centre  of  the  obverse,  and 
the  latter  the  letter  d  in  that  of  the  reverse,  which  d  is  the  concluding  letter 
of  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  but  differing  from  a  Coin  given  with  the  former 
account. 

In  my  observations  on  the  Coins,  I  did  not  notice  the  peculiarity  attend¬ 
ing  many  of  the  Coins  of  the  moneyer  Eadvini,  in  the  reign  of  Eanred, 
where  the  curved-backed  Saxon  C  occurs.  Not  any  other  of  the  moneyers, 
with  all  the  varieties  of  die,  gives  this  letter  of  this  shape.  The  h,  in  the  name 
of  the  moneyer  Cudberecht,  is  also  singular  in  its  formation,  differing  from 
the  other  letters. 

In  giving,  as  this  and  the  former  Paper  may  be  considered  to  do,  an  account 
of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  of  this  description  which  are  known,  it  may  be 
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proper  to  refer  to  the  engravings  and  memoirs  which  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1832,  but  which  came  under  my  notice  only  a  short 
time  ago.  In  the  first  memoir  c  the  author,  Mr.  Wright,  claims  for  a  Coin 
then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clarkson  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  the  rank 
of  being  the  earliest  Coin  of  the  series  of  Archbishops  of  York.  His  belief, 
from  the  legend  and  view  of  the  Coin,  is,  that  it  was  struck  during  the  life  of 
Egbert,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  735  to  767,  and  was  a  predecessor  of 
Eanbald,  who  stands  first  on  our  list.  The  Coin,  has  the  legend  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  egberht.ar.  That  on  the  reverse  is,  in  this  first  notice,  stated  to  be 
lost,  or  rather  illegible. 

In  the  second  memoir, d  an  anonymous  writer  communicates  the  opinion 
of  another  antiquary  (Mr.  Gordon  of  Richmond)  who  had  examined  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  gave  as  a  reading  “  +a*>ealwin,  probably  the  name  of  the  moneyer 
who  struck  it.”  The  engraving  here  copied  accompanies  this  second  notice. 


Should  this  Coin  be  genuine,  its  pretensions  appear  very  strong  to  rank  it  as 
the  first  hitherto  known  to  have  been  issued  from  the  archiepiscopal  mint  of 
York. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  in  my  former  account,  that  not  any  complete 
chronological  list  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  existed,  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  neither  my  late  lamented  friend  Mr.  Brockett,  jun.  nor  myself,  was  aware 
of  the  Table  given  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  work,  which  will  appear  evident 
on  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  two  lists. 


c  Gent.  Magazine,  April  1832,  p.  304. 


4  Ibid.  2d  Supplement  1832,  p.  601. 
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XIV.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  By  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq.  F.S.A.  in  a  Letter 
to  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Director. 


Read  21st  May,  1835. 


My  dear  Sir, 

THE  Society  has  lately  had  before  it  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  on  the 
coffin -plate  of  Gunilda,  sister  of  King  Harold,  and  in  an  accompanying  letter, 
Mr.  Beltz  has  remarked  upon  the  errors  into  which  historians  have  been  led 
by  transferring  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  princess  to  another  of  the  same 
name  and  age.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  similar  mistake,  and  shall  be 
able  to  show  from  a  contemporaneous  charter,  that  Adeliza,  Countess  of  Au_ 
male  (Albemarle),  wife  of  Count  Odo  of  Champagne,  has  been  confounded 
with  her  mother  of  the  same  name,  and  that  she  was  the  niece  and  not  the 
sister  of  King  William  the  Conqueror. 

In  relating  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  d’Auchy 
(de  Alceio),  commonly  called  the  abbey  of  Aumale,  from  its  immediate  vicinity 
to  the  town  of  that  name,  the  learned  author  of  the  Annales  Benedictini  a 
premises,  that  the  sources  of  his  information  were  derived  from  a  “  \  eterrima 
notitia,”  then  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery  ;  and  subsequently,  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  “  Gallia  Christiana,” b  though  they  content  themselves  with 
merely  extracting  Mabillon’s  account,  yet  aver  that  they  also  had  examined 
the  original  document,  “  quam  et  nos  manibus  nostris  contrectavimus.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  France,  the  muniments  of  several  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  public  offices,  and  amongst  them,  those  of  the  abbey  of  Aumale 


a  Annales  Benedictini,  tom.  vi.  p.  192. 


b  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  xi.  col.  274. 
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were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure  at 
Rouen.  Having  lately  passed  some  time  in  that  city,  I  was  enabled,  through 
the  kind  attentions  of  Monsr.  Deville,  whose  recent  publications  entitle  him  to 
hold  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  Norman  antiquaries,  to  make  a  copy 
of  the  “  Veterrimanotitia,”  to  which  Mabillon  refers,  but  which  he  has  strangely 
garbled  in  his  summary  of  its  contents,  and  mixed  up  with  charters  of  a  later 
date.  It  is  upon  parchment,  and  its  paleography  corresponds  with  the  date 
warranted  by  its  internal  evidence.  As  every  authentic  document  which  throws 
light  upon  the  family  and  alliances  of  the  Conqueror  must  be  of  interest  to 
the  lover  of  English  history,  I  have  appended  to  this  letter  a  transcript  of  the 
entire  charter  in  its  original  form,  and  shall  here  insert  a  translation  of  the 
passages,  asserting  the  facts  which  form  the  ground-work  of  these  observations. 

It  begins  in  these  words  :  “  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  this 
charter  are  contained  the  benefices  and  rents  hereby  specified,  of  the  church  of 
the  mother  of  the  Lord,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  Saint  Martin  the  confessor 
of  Christ,  which  in  the  time  of  Richard  fourth  Duke  of  the  Normans,0  was 
founded  near  the  town  of  Aumale  (Albamarla),  in  the  vill  which  is  called 
Auchy  (Alcis),  by  a  certain  personage,  to  wit,  Guerinfridus,  who  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  castle  which  is  called  Albamarla  upon  the  river  which  is  called 
Eud  (Augus),  in  that  part  where  it  divides  the  province  of  Amiens  (Ambia- 
nensis  pr  ovine  ia)  from  the  land  of  the  Normans;  and  the  same  personage,  to 
wit,  the  venerable  Guerinfridus,  established  in  the  above-mentioned  church 
six  canons  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  endowed  it  according  to  his  means  with 
lands  and  rents,  tithes  and  advowsons,  wherewith  the  clerks,  who  ministered  in 
the  church  might  be  supported ;  all  which  we  have  been  careful  to  set  down 
below,  by  order  of  the  Count  (consul)  Enguerrand  (who  was  the  son  of  Berta, 
daughter  of  Guerinfridus,  named  above),  and  of  the  Countess  Adelidis  his  wife, 
sister,  to  wit,  of  William,  King  of  the  English,  who  wished  them  to  be  authen¬ 
ticated  by  writing,  to  the  intent  that  none  of  the  benefices  of  the  church  should 
be  taken  away  by  posterity. — Yea,  and  what  is  more,  the  aforesaid  Countess 


c  The  fourth  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  Richard  II.  (not  III.  as  in  Mabillon)  who  began  to 
reign  A.D.  996,  and  died  at  Fecamp  A.D.  1096. 
d  In  more  recent  times  called  the  Bresle. 
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in  her  lifetime,  her  husband  Enguerrand  being  dead,  enriched  the  same  church 
with  many  ornaments,  and  added  other  rents  to  its  endowments  ;  and  when  she 
was  still  young  in  years,  caused  Dom  Mauritius,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  to 
dedicate  it,  who  also  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  take  anything  from 
or  inflict  any  injury  upon  the  said  church  :  and  whatever  benefice  her  above- 
mentioned  ancestors  conferred  upon  the  same  church,  the  Countess  Addelidis, 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Enguerrand  and  the  aforesaid  Addelidis,  who  after 
their  death  succeeded  to  the  suzerainty  (imperium),  confirms.”  Then  follows 
an  enumeration  ol  what  was  given  in  frankalmoign  by  the  founder,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  which  gift  it  was  appointed,  that  one  of  the  canons  should  serve  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  and  have  a  prebend  annexed  to  his  ministry,  which  the 
lord  was  to  confer  without  receiving  money  for  it,  under  pain  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ;  which  regulation  the  Countess  Addelidis,  daughter  of  the  first-named 
Countess,  caused  to  be  enforced,  for  up  to  her  time  her  ancestors  had  taken 
money.  The  gifts  of  the  venerable  Countess  Addelidis,  the  mother ;  of  the 
Countess  Judith,  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  venerable  Countess ;  of  Roger  de 
Berkeley  e  (Berchelaico),  and  of  Rissa  his  wife  ;  and  of  others,  in  tithes,  church- 
ornaments,  and  the  like,  are  all  specified  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  detail, 
whilst  with  praise- worthy  honesty  the  writer  acknowledges  that  there  were 
“  henejicia  multa  que  in  memoria  non  occurrunt .” 

We  collect  from  this  charter  that  the  schedule  of  the  monastic  property  was 
begun  by  order  of  a  Count  Enguerrand,  son  of  Berta  the  daughter  of  the 
founder,  and  of  Adelidis  his  wife,  sister  of  William,  King  of  England ;  that 
the  Count  had  died,  his  Countess  surviving ;  that  she,  when  still  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  had  caused  the  church  to  be  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  ot 
Rouen,  Maurilius  :  that  the  Countesses  Addelidis  and  Judith  were  her  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  that  the  former  had  succeeded  to  the  suzerainty  upon  the  death  of  her 
father  and  mother ;  that  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  her,  her  words  of 
confirmation  being  in  the  present  tense ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  written  when 
the  church  of  Aucby  was  still  a  collegiate  church  and  served  by  canons.  Let 
us  now  test  these  statements  by  the  light  of  chronology. 

e  This  is  apparently  the  Roger  de  Berchelai  of  Domesday  j  the  name  of  his  wife  bespeaks  her 
of  Welsh  extraction. 
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That  part  of  the  province  of  Amiens,  or  Picardy,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Canche  and  Somme  was  the  Pagus  Pontivus,  Ponthieu,  and  from  a  very 
early  period  gave  the  title  of  Count  to  the  vassal  who  held  it  of  the  crown 
of  France.  In  1052,  Hugh  Count  of  Ponthieu  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Enguer- 
rand  and  Guy.f  In  the  very  next  year  after  his  accession,  the  Count  En- 
guerrand  was  slain  near  Arques,  whilst  following  the  banner  of  his  suzerain 
Henry,  King  of  France,  in  his  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  castle.  &  His 
brother  Guy,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  survived  to  the 
year  1101,  so  that  they  must  have  been  both  in  early  manhood  in  1052.  Now, 
we  know,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,11  that  King  William  the 
Conqueror  was  not  quite  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  died  in  1087.  He  will 
therefore  have  been  born  in  1028  or  1029.  His  sister’s  birth  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  one  of  the  following  years,  William  being  the  first  fruit  of  Duke 
Robert’s  union  with  Arlotta ;  so  that  the  Countess  Adeliza  would  not  have 
reached  her  thirtieth  year  before  1059  or  1060,  and  possibly  a  few  years  later. 
Maurilius  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1055,1  and  supposing  him 
to  have  dedicated  the  church  either  in  that  year  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  writer 
of  the  charter  will  have  correctly  described  the  widowed  Countess  as  being 
then  still  young  in  years  ;  “  et  cum  esset  adhuc  in  juvenili  setate,  fecit  earn 
(i.  e.  ecclesiam)  dedicare  domnum  Maurilium  Rothomagensern  archiepisco- 
pum.”  Thus  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  his  age,  and 
that  of  Adeliza,  are  in  accordance  with  this  part  of  the  narrative,  and  go  far  to 
raise  confidence  in  the  sequel,  though  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  writing  only  half  a  century  later.  Under  the  year  1070,  when  enume¬ 
rating  the  counties  and  honours  bestowed  by  King  William  on  his  followers, 
that  writer  has  this  passage :  “  Odoni  vero  Campaniensi,  nepoti  Theobaldi 
comitis,  qui  sororem  liabuerat  ejusdem  regis  (i.  e.  Willelmi),  filiam,  scilicet, 
Rodberti  Ducis,  dedit  idem  (i.  e.  Rex  Willelmus)  comitatum  Hildernesse.” k 
But  upon  turning  to  Domesday  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  district  of  Hok 

f  See  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  under  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu. 

S  Guillelmus  Pictaviensis  and  Guillelmus  Gemeticensis.  The  latter  writer  says  that  the  Count  of 
Arques  married  the  sister  of  Enguerrand. 

h  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  William  of  Malmsbury. 

1  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  xi.  in  archiepiscopos  Rothomagenses.  k  Ord.  Vital,  lib.  iv. 
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dernessc  was  at  the  time  of  compilation,  nearly  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
above  date,  still  part  of  the  honour  of  Drogo  de  Beuraria,1  and  although  the 
name  of  Adeliza  comitissa  de  Albamarla,  appears  amongst  the  tenants  in 
capite  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  yet  that  ol  Count  Odo  does  not  once  occur 
throughout  the  whole  survey.  It  is  not  till  the  following  reign  that  his  name 
appears  in  connection  with  any  transaction  in  England  ;  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  narrative  of  Abbot  Stephen,  he  was  present  with  other  nobles  of 
the  court  of  William  Rufus,  when  the  foundations  were  laid  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  at  York  in  the  year  1088,  and  in  the  list  of  benefactions  to  that  abbey, 
Count  Odo  and  his  son  Stephen  are  recorded  to  have  given  the  manor  and 
church  of  Hornsea,  situate  in  the  wapentake  of  Holdernesse.  m  Ordericus  has 
certainly  anticipated  the  grant  of  Holdernesse  to  Count  Odo  in  the  order  of 
time  ;  and,  misled  by  the  personal  title  which  this  later  possessor  bore  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sovereign  house  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne,  has  erroneously  de¬ 
signated  Holdernesse  as  a  county  or  earldom,  a  territorial  distinction  which 
was  never  attached  to  it,  either  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  or  since.  The  history 
of  the  Counts  of  Champagne  is  unfortunately  involved  in  great  obscurity  at 
this  period  ;  Stephen,  Count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  the  father  of  Odo,  was 
elder  brother  of  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres  ;  and,  as  the  latter  had 
united  these  counties  under  his  sway  in  1048,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  elder 
brother  had  died  before,  or  in  that  year.  Ermengardis  their  mother  had  been 
married  to  their  father,  Count  Odo,  in  1020  ;  the  son  of  Count  Stephen  must 
therefore  have  been  left  a  minor  in  tender  years,  as  his  father  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. n  In  regard 
of  fiefs  held  of  the  Crown  by  investiture,  when  the  heir  was  not  of  sufficient 
age  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  girding  on  the  sword  of  the  county,  it  seems 
the  next  of  blood,  if  of  age,  became  entitled  to  the  succession  ;  thus  Stephen’s 
honours  devolved  upon  Theobald,  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu  did  upon  Guy,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Enguerrand,)  to  the  disin- 

1  He  was  of  Flemish  extraction  5  the  name  of  Terricus  de  Bevra  (de  Bevere)  occurs  amongst 
the  <c  milites  Flandriae,”  in  the  rolls  of  Ban  and  Arriere-Ban  in  the  time  ot  Philip  Augustus.  La 
Roque,  Traits  du  Ban  et  Arriere-Ban. 

m  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  i.  p.  385  and  387. 

n  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  under  the  Counts  of  Champagne. 
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herison  of  the  issue  of  the  last  possessor.  Certain  it  is,  that  Odo  never  pos¬ 
sessed  any  portion  of  his  father’s  domains.  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  his  son,  is 
first  noticed  by  the  historians  under  the  year  1090, 0  being  then  actively  engaged 
in  fortifying  the  castle  of  Aumale  on  behalf  of  King  William  Rufus  against 
his  brother  Duke  Robert ;  his  birth  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been 
long  prior  to  1070,  and  yet  in  that  year  Ordericus  states  that  Judith,  whom  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  bore  him  two  children 
before  1073,  in  which  year  he  was  beheaded,  p  These  dates  ill  accord  with 
the  supposed  marriage  of  Odo  with  the  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but 
are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  charter  before  us,  in  which  Judith  and  Adeliza, 
the  wife  of  Odo,  appear  as  sisters.  The  conduct  of  Stephen  points  out  Rufus 
as  the  author  of  his  father’s  fortunes  in  England,  and  the  grantor  of  the  honour 
of  Holdernesse,  then  probably  an  escheat  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  by  the 
death  or  felony  of  Drogo  de  Beuraria ;  i  in  fact  Ordericus  appears  to  have  been 
led  incidentally,  in  speaking  of  the  Conqueror’s  rewards  to  his  followers,  to 
pass  in  review  all  the  grants  of  earldoms,  made  either  by  him  or  his  successor, 
without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  creation  or  grant:  for  in  the  sentence  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  above  notice  of  the  grant  of  Holdernesse,  he  names 
William  de  Warren,  as  having  received  for  his  share  the  county  of  Surrey, 
though  he  afterwards  expressly  states  that  King  William  Rufus  made  him  Earl 
of  that  county  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

In  this  same  passage  of  Ordericus,  the  wife  of  Count  Odo  is  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Robert ;  this  is  unquestionably  true  of  the  mother  of  his 
Countess,  and  these  proofs  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  line  of  Albemarle 
was  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  Conqueror,  and  not  descended  of  the  second 
marriage  of  Arlotta  with  Herlouin  de  Conteville,  as  the  continuator  of  Willel- 

°  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  the  continuator  of  Guillelmus  Gemeticensis. 

P  See  the  same  historians. 

q  There  is  a  story  to  this  effect  in  a  genealogy  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle,  printed  in  the  Monas- 
ticon,  vol.  i.  p.  797,  from  the  cartulary  of  Fountains  Abbey ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of  late  date, 
and  entitled  to  no  weight  when  unsupported  by  concurrent  testimony,  at  least  as  regards  the  earlier 
portion. 
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mus  Gemeticensis  seems  to  imply. r  In  10/5  the  Countess  Adeliza,  sister  of 
Duke  Robert,  gave  the  bourg  of  Quettchou  in  the  Cotentin,  to  the  abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  ;  the  record  of  the  gift  is  transcribed  in  the  chartu- 
lary  of  the  monastery:5  “  Quoniam  a  predecessoribus  nostris  vidimus  et  audi- 
vimus  beneficia  a  regibus  sive  etiam  a  quibuslibet  aliis  terre  principibus  eccle- 
sie  dedita,  ut  melius  firma  permanerent,  cartis  litteralibus  commendari,  placuit 
nobis,  eorum  exempla  imitantibus,  illud  idem  facere.  Igitur  comitissa  Adeliz 
Ricardi  comitis  filia,  Robcrti  comitis  soror,  contra  eundem  predictum  fratrem 
suum,  scilicet  Robertum  comitem,  castrum  quod  dicitur  Hulme  in  Constantino 
situm  cum  omnibus  ibidem  pertinentibus  mercata  est.  Quod  postea  Guido 
filius  suus  injuste  sibi  auferens,  dedit  illud  Nigello  vicecomiti.  Si  autern  pre- 
fatus  Nigellus  dixerat,  se  hoc  jure  hereditario  habuisse,  sciendum  est  quod 
pater  ejus  hoc  aliter  minime  habuit,  nisi  quia  Vicecomes  erat  ejusdem  patrie, 
et  precepit  sibi  comitissa  Adeliz  ut  sibi  inde  veluti  minister  serviret.  Que  tan¬ 
dem  omnia  Comitissa  Adeliz  in  vita  sua  Abbatie  sub  nomine  sancte  et  incli- 
vidue  Trinitatis  Cadomi  constitute,  liberb  et  absolute  pro  salute  anime  sue 
necnon  et  orationum  congregationis  illius  participatione  absque  aliqua  calump- 
nia  concessit.  Quod  totum  factum  est  anno  m°lxxv°  incarnationis  dominice 
in  presentia,  videlicet,  Matildis  Anglorum  regine.  Testibus,  Balduino  Gisle- 
bcrti  comitis  filio,  Hugone  Pincerna,  Hugone  de  Sildevil,  Guillermo  ejusdem 
coinitisse  capellano.”  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  the  abbey  by  King  William 
in  1080,  but  upon  condition  of  Adeliza,  Countess  of  Burgundy,  being  allowed 
to  retain  possession  for  her  life,  and  to  this  confirmation  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle  was  a  party.  “  Super  ea  qute  dicta  sunt,  ego  Willelmus  rex  et 
uxor  mea  Mathildis  regina  ecclesie  prenominate  (i.  e.  sancte  Trinitatis)  dona- 
vimus  burgum  de  Hulmo  cum  redditibus  suis,  Adelisa  amita  mea  benigniter 
annuente,  cujus  hereditas  erat,  sed  et  comitissa  A.  de  Albamarla  concedente,  eo 
videlicet  pacto  ut  ipsa  teneret  in  vita  sua,  post  obitum  vero  suum  ad  victum 
sanctiinonialium  sancta  possideret  ecclesia. 4  This  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
Countess  of  Albemarle’s  assent  to  the  gift,  could  only  have  arisen  from  her 

r  Guill.  Gemet.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xxxvii.  s  MSS.  Bib.  Reg.  Par.  n.  565 0. 

t  MSS.  Bib.  Reg.  Par.  n.  5650,  and  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  xi.  instr.  col.  69. 
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being  of  kin  to  the  Countess  Adeliza,  and  as  deriving  an  interest  jointly 
with  her  brother  King  William,  from  their  common  father,  Duke  Robert. 

It  was  by  reason  of  this  descent  from  the  ducal  house  of  Normandy,  that 
Robert  de  Mowbray  and  his  confederates  selected  Stephen  of  Albemarle  as  the 
fittest  person  on  whom  to  bestow  the  crown,  had  they  succeeded  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  dethrone  William  Rufus  in  1094. u  This  conspiracy  iuvolved  him  in 
disgrace  with  the  King,  and  his  father  Count  Odo  was  committed  to  prison. 
Two  years  later  he  assumed  the  cross,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of  Duke 
Robert  in  the  Holy  Land ;  but  before  he  embarked  in  this  enterprize,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  the  canons  of  Auchy,  and  granted  their  church  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Lucian  of  Beauvais,  to  hold  as  freely  as  his  mother  Adelidis,  and  he  himself, 
since  her  death,  had  held  it.  This  act  bears  date  the  twelfth  of  June  1096,  and 
a  third  Adeliza,  sister  of  Stephen,  is  an  assenting  party  to  the  gift.x  In  it  he 
takes  the  title  of  Count  of  Aumale,  as  heir  to  his  mother,  although  in  a  roll 
of  later  date  he  is  entered  simply  as  “  Stefanus  de  Albamarla ;  ”  this  was 
probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  father  being  still  alive,  the  name  of 
Count  Odo  appearing  on  the  same  roll  or  list  of  tenants  of  lands  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  First. y 

In  the  accompanying  table,  which  shows  the  contemporary  descents,  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Stephen  was  named  Enguerrand ;  this  revival 
of  the  patronymic  is  not  undeserving  of  notice,  as  pointing  to  Enguerrand  the 
Count  of  Ponthieu  as  the  ancestor.  In  fine,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of 
Ordericus  Yitalis,  the  later  writer,  we  have  to  contend  with  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  dates  and  the  ages  of  persons ;  but  if  we  take  this  contempora¬ 
neous  record  for  our  guide,  all  is  in  unison  with  known  facts  :  and  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  genuine,  we  may  hold  it  for  proved  that  Enguer¬ 
rand,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  married  Adeliza  whole  sister  of  William  the  Con- 


u  See  Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Ralph  de  Diceto. 
x  Printed  in  the  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  xi.  instrumenta,  col.  19. 

y  Cott.  MSS.  Claudius,  C.  v.  Printed  in  Hearne’s  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  vol.  ii  p.  399.  The 
date  of  the  roll  must  be  ascribed  to  some  intermediate  year  between  1 1  Of)  and  1 1 20.  In  it  Stephen 
of  Blois  is  styled  “  Comes  Stefanus  de  Moretun,”  an  honour  he  only  acquired  after  the  battle  of 
Tinchebray,  fought  in  1106  ;  and  another  of  the  tenants,  the  “Comes  Ricardus,”  Richard  Earl  of 
Chester,  was  drowned  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Blanchenef,  in  the  month  of  November,  1119. 
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queror,  and  by  her  was  father  of  Adeliza,  wife  of  Count  Odo  of  Champagne, 
<\nd  of  Judith,  wife  of  "Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  press  these  observations  upon  you  at  this 
time,  as  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  poem  on  the  battle  of  Hastings,  by 
Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  uncle  of  the  Count  Enguerrand,  which  we  may  shortly 
expect  from  Mr.  Petrie,  renders  doubly  interesting  any  communication  which 
throws  light  upon  the  history  and  connections  of  the  house  of  Ponthieu.  In 
conclusion, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Director  S.  A. 


THOMAS  STAPLETON. 
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Copy  of  a  Charter  formerly  amongst  the  muniments  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Martin  d'Auchy,  near  Aumdle ,  and  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  at  Rouen. 

In  nomine  dni  n?i  Jesu  Christi  continentur  in  hac  carta  beneficia  denotata  et  redditus 
Ecclesiae  dne  genitricis  Virginis  Marie  et  Sci  Martini  confessoris  Christi  que  temporibus 
Ricardi  principis  quarti  Normannorum  juxta  oppidum  Albamarlense  in  villa  que  dicitur 
Alcis  fundata  est  a  viro  quodam,  videlicet,  Guerinfrido,  qui  condidit  castellum  quod  Alba- 
marla  nuncupatin'  in  externis  partibus  Normannie  super  flumen  quod  Augus  dicitur  in 
ea  parte  que  dividet  Ambianensem  provinciam  a  terra  Normannorum,  constituitque  idem 
videlicet  venerabilis  Guerinfridus  in  ecclesia  supradicta  sex  canonicos  ad  serviendum  dno 
et  earn  secundum  posse  suum  dotavit  terris  et  redditibus,  decimis  et  altaribus,  unde 
viverent  clerici  qui  ecclesiam  servirent,  que  inferius  describere  curavimus  jussu  Enguer- 
rani  consulis  qui  filius  fuit  Bertae  supradicti  Guerinfridi  filie  et  Adelidis  comitisse  uxoris 
sue,  sororis,  scet,  Willelmi  Regis  Anglorum;  qui  ideo  auctorisari  scriptis  voluit,  ne  aliquid 
de  beneficiis  ecclesie  a  posteris  tolleretur.  Immo,  supradicta  comitissa  in  tempore  suo, 
Ingeranno  marito  suo  mortuo,  eandem  ecclesiam  honestavit  ornamentis  multis  et  reddi- 
tibus  ampliavit,  et  cum  esset  adhuc  in  juvenili  etate  fecit  earn  dedicare  dornnu  Mauri- 
lium  Rothomagensem  archiepiscopum,  qui  etiam  excommunicavit  omnes  qui  aliquid 
detraherent  vel  aliquid  damnum  eidem  ecclesie  inferrent.  Et  quicquid  beneficii 
eidem  ecclesie  supradicti  antecessores  concesserunt,  Addelidis  comitissa  supradicti  En- 
gueranni  et  supradicte  Adelidis  filia,  que  post  obitum  illorum  in  imperio  successit,  confir- 
mat.  Igitur  hec  sunt  que  ipse  fundator  primus  ecclesie  Guerinfridus  et  alii  fideles  post 
eum  pro  remissione  peccatorum  suorum  et  spe  retributionis  eterne  ecclesie  contulerunt, 
videlicet,  parrochia  castelli  supradicti  et  totius  oppidi  cum  omni  decimatione  domorum 
sive  ortorum,  novem  curtilli  juxta  eandem  ecclesiam  et  terra  arabilis  et  prata  et  dimidium 
ruris  quod  Berta-mesnil  dicitur,  cum  tota  decimatione.  In  Albamarla  de  cuncto  labore 
carrucarum  dni  ejusdem  Castelli  duplex  decima,  et  in  vico  que  dicitur  Rotoirs  similiter, 
excepta  parte  sacerdotis  qui  ecclesie  cui  idem  vicus  adjacet  servit ;  quod  si  quis  alius 
terram  propriam  domini,  que  ad  cultum  ejus  pertinet,  excoluerit,  terragium  et  decimatio 
de  terre  redditu :  similiter  et  de  universo  terre  redditu  dni,  quem  opidani  excolunt.  Qua 
propter  est  constitutum  ut  invicem  unus  ex  canonicis  in  capella  castelli  deserviat  et  victum 
de  mensa  domini  haberet,  facere  neque  licet  ut  aliquid  de  offerendis  accipiat  nisi  permissu 
canonicorum,  quod  si  faceret  excommunicationi  subjacebit ;  autem,  si  obierit,  de  respu- 
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entlo  canonico  electionem  dnus  fecerit,  sed  videret  idoneum  et  sic  utilem  ecclesie  quod 
nulio  modo  respui  possit,  sine  pecunia  canonico  prebendam,  nam  inde  pecuniam  qui- 
cumque  acceperit  excomunicationi  subjacebit,  quod  Comitissa  Addelidis  filia  supradicte 
comitisse  constituit  fieri  quoniam  antecessores  sui  usque  ad  suum  tempus  pecuniam  acce- 
perunt.  Rursum,  in  villa  quam  Berberias  vocamus,  in  natali  Dni  medietas  panum  qui 
super  altare  ponuntur,  in  purificatione  dni  Dei  genitricis  medietas  candelarum,  et  in 
Pascha  pars  panum  similiter  et  domestica  decima.  In  quatuor  villis  illi  altari  adjacentibus 
et  in  Divione  tertia  pars  domestice  decime.  In  villa  que  dicitur  Floisis  tertia  pars  domes- 
tice  decime  et  tertia  pars  annone.  In  natali  Dni  tertia  pars  panum,  in  purificatione 
See  Marie  teitia  pais  candelarum,  et  in  Pascha  tertia  pars  panum  et  divariorum.  In 
Veteri  Rotomago  dimidium  altare  et  in  terra  quam  Vulferus  tenuit  dedit  Fulco  frater  ejus 
pro  aia  ejusdem  Vulferi  tertiam  partem  decime  et  medietatem  ruris  quod  Estoches  vocatur. 
Item  de  terra  Radulfi  Lerokli  tota  decima,  de  terra  Girardi  de  Fontanas  similiter  tota, 
de  teira  Engelardi  tota,  in  Moriana  tota  de  terra  Hilberti.  Tota  haec  supradicta  in 
Albamarla  sunt.  In  Alci,  molendinum  unum,  de  terra  Radfroidi  dimidia  decima,  et  de 
parte  Rainfredi  ejusdem  terre  tota.  In  terra  Normanni  dimidia,  de  tra  Anseredi  tota, 
de  terra  Engueranni  Heselli  dimidia  ;  in  Turoldi  mansione  tota ;  de  terra  Walteri  de 
Gorniaco  in  Britolio  tota;  et  in  villa  que  dicitur  Cultura  tota;  de  terra  Groinoz  dimidia; 
in  W arebemasnil  dimidia,  de  Hildeber-menil  tertia  pars  decime,  in  tra  de  Stueris  due 
partes  decime,  de  Helpen-fontana  tertia  pars,  de  Postrum-curia  tertia  pars  decime,  de 
Marbocurti  tertia  pars,  de  tota  terra  Engeranni  vicecomitis  tota.  In  Fulcon-curti  tota,  et 
de  universis  supradictis  tota  domestica  decima.  In  villa  que  dicitur  Velleris  due  partes 
decimarum  annone  de  terra  Wicardi,  altare  cujus  ville  et  omnem  vicecomitatum  totius 
terre  ecclesie  supradicte  et  omnes  consuetudines  quascunque  habebat,  venerabilis  comitissa 
dedit  eidem  ecclesie,  constituit  etiam  ut  in  die  solemnitatis  sci  Martini  populus  ad 
nundinas  conveniret,  et  ut  canonici  teloneum  et  quicquid  redditus  inde  procederet,  habe- 
rent ;  in  villa  que  dicitur  Hebdomi-silva  altare  et  duas  partes  decime  totius  ville.  Dedit 
quoque  eadem  comitissa  sex  cappas  de  pallio,  et  tunicam  sericam  subdiaconalem,  casulam 
unam  purpuream,  cortinam  unam,  nec  minus  duas  optimas  campanas  et  alia  ornamenta 
quam  plurima,  filateria  decern  et  septem,  et  beneficia  multa  que  in  memoria  non  occur- 
runt.  Sunt  alia  ornamenta  in  ecclesia  eadem,  casula  una  de  pallio,  et  crux  argentea,  et 
cortina  una  que  Judita  comitissa  dne  supradicte  filia  dedit  eidem  ecclesie.  Rursus 
Rogerus  de  Berchelaico  cum  uxore  sua  Rissa  dedit  cappam  unam  de  pallio,  nec  minus 
quoddam  pretiosum  vestimentum  sacerdotale  in  quo  nec  cingulum  defuit,  dedit  idem  et 
calicem  argenteum,  crucem  auream,  et  duas  campanas.  Ingerannus  vicecomes  dedit  cap¬ 
pam  unam,  calicem  aureum  ad  purum  recoctum  viginti  quatuor  onciarum,  et  alterum 
argenteum,  et  Willelmus  filius  ejus  dedit  dalmaticum  sericum.  Henricus  Biseta  dedit  duo 
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candelabra  de  aurata,  et  uxor  ejus  Bertha  cappam  unam,  et  Engerannus  filius  Hedonis 
pallium  ununi  et  incessarium  unum.  Dedit  insuper  tertiam  garbam  de  Stotona,  quam 
dedet  Willelmus  avunculus  dno  suo  Engeranno  vicecomiti,  tertiam  garbam  de  Augi- 
fonte,  sextam  garbam  de  Abeudicuria,  sextam  garbam  de  Warlesio,  haec  omnia  tribuente 
Arnulfo  Vitulo  nutu  sui  fratris;  in  Walceri-capella  duas  garbas  dimidie  carruce  in  terra 
Humberti  de  Rotoirs.  Hugo  Porcellus  dedit  septem  marcas  argenti  et  dimidiam  in 
decima  de  Magno  Marches  et  in  Alceio  duos  hospites  qui  per  se  redimantur  unam 
marcam  argenti. 
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XV.  Description  of  an  ancient  Structure  dug  out  of  Drumkelin 
Bog,  in  the  parish  of  Inver,  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  year 
1833  .*  Communicated  by  Captain  William  Mudge,  R.N. 


Read  21st  November,  1833. 


September  8,  1833. 

THIS  structure  was  discovered  about  the  20th  of  June  last,  by  Janies 
Killpatrick,  when  searching  for  bog  timber  ;  a  tedious  process,  performed  by 
probing  the  bog  with  long  iron  rods,  which  vary  in  length  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet .  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  four  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  turf ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  depth 
before  the  bog  was  cut,  as  successive  layers  have  been  taken  off  for  more  than 
forty  years,  although  by  comparison  with  that  surface  of  the  bog  which  has  not 
been  removed,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  about  sixteen  feet  deep.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Killpatrick,  who  asserts  that  he  has  taken  twelve 
turf  deep  above  the  top  of  the  house,  and  as  every  turf  is  about  one  foot  long, 
it  would  give  sixteen  feet  for  the  thickness  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  house. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  digging  the  house  out,  due  regard  was  not 
paid  to  keep  it  entire ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  taken  asunder  by  piecemeal, 
and  many  of  its  parts  were  separated  with  a  crow-bar. 

The  first  part  opened  was  the  roof,  which  was  quite  flat,  and  composed  of 
broad  oak  plank,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  ; 
these  planks  had  evidently  been  split  with  wedges  out  of  solid  blocks,  as  all 
the  fibres  were  to  be  seen  as  rough  as  in  the  common  laths  ;  the  edges  bore  the 
round  form  of  the  tree,  being  untrimmed  in  any  manner.  The  interstices  were 
in  all  probability  filled  up  with  a  cement  composed  of  grease  and  fine  sea  sand, 
as  the  floors  of  the  house  were  most  carefully  staunched  with  that  composition. 
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The  house  was  formed  of  rough  blocks  and  planks,  and  was  twelve  feet 
square  by  nine  feet  in  height,  and  divided  about  halfway  by  a  second  floor 
making  two  separate  rooms,  each  room  being  four  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

The  joinings  and  ends  of  the  planks  of  the  ground-floor  were  nicely  filled  in 
with  a  cement  of  sand  and  grease,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
damp.  The  whole  house  rested  on  a  bed  or  layer  of  fine  sand  thickly  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  which  appears  now  to  be,  by  probing  with  an  iron 
rod,  at  least  fifteen  feet  deep  below  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

The  whole  was  certainly  wrought  with  the  rudest  kind  of  implements, 
and  the  labour  bestowed  on  it  must  have  been  immense. 

The  frame-work  was  composed  of  oak  log,  as  shewn  in  the  sketch,  PI.  XLIII. 
fig.  1,  side  elevation  ;  the  main  sleepers,  being  one  on  each  side,  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  pieces,  and  rested  on  the  sand.  These  logs  were  made  from  a  large  oak-tree 
split  in  two,  with  the  round  part  upwards  ;  they  measured,  when  put  together, 
twenty-three  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  four  feet  in  length;  into  these  the 
upright  pieces,  or  posts,  B,  of  the  frame  were  mortised  b  ;  the  end  of  the  post 
protruding  through  the  mortise  in  the  sleeper  A,  and  forelocked  by  a  large 
block  of  wood  below,  as  shewn  by  G,  figure  1.  The  mortises  were  very 
roughly  cut,  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  a  kind  of  blunt  instrument,  the 
wood  being  more  bruised  than  cut ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  stone  chisel, 
which  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  was  the  identical  tool  by 
which  the  mortises  were  made ;  see  figure  4. 

Two  of  the  mortises  for  the  upright  part  of  the  frame  were  something  too 
large  for  the  ends  of  the  posts,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  stones  d  were  driven 
in  as  wedges. 

The  planks  which  formed  the  sides  D  were  laid  edgewise  one  upon  another, 
the  lower  one  resting  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  sleeper  A,  as  shewn  in  figure  2  at 
M,  and  the  but-ends  on  a  log  of  wood  mortised  into  the  frame-work,  as  shewn 
at  E,  figure  1.  The  planks  butting  home  against  the  supports  B,  outside, 
and  being  covered  from  the  inside  by  the  piece  of  timber  E,  in  some  measure 
protected  the  inmates  from  the  cold  and  wet,  which  the  rude  unfinished  ends 
would  otherwise  have  admitted. 

Besides  the  two  pieces  E  E,  the  planks  were  more  firmly  fixed  by  the  two 
uprights  F,  which  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  cross-beam  C  at  f  and  slipped 
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inches  long,  drix'en  in  on  each  side,  to  steady  the  Sleepers  . 
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into  the  mortise  in  the  sleeper  A  at  a.  That  part  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  front  of  the  house  wras  left  entirely  open,  as  shewn  in  figure  2,  where  the 
but-ends  of  the  planking  of  the  floors  are  exhibited  resting  on  the  cross  pieces 
of  the  frame  ;  the  whole,  though  in  the  extreme  of  the  rudest  workmanship, 
was  firmly  put  together. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  all  its  parts  I  could  not  discover  the  appearance 
of  pegs  or  of  any  such  fastenings  having  been  used;  indeed,  they  were  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  whole  structure,  every 
part  being  mortised  into  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  floors,  which 
were  heavy  planks  from  four  to  six  inches  thick,  and  being  split  out  of  solid 
trees,  one  tree  generally  making  but  two  planks  or  logs,  their  own  weight  was 
almost  sufficient  to  keep  them  steady:  they  appear  to  have  been  jammed  into 
the  frame-work,  and  were  most  likely  wedged  together. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  one  solid  mass  of  bog ;  on  digging  which  off 
the  ground  floor,  it  came  away  without  sticking  to  the  wood ;  on  the  contrary, 
scaling  off  from  the  greasy  surface  of  the  floor,  and  leaving  the  print  of  the 
fibrous  texture  of  the  wood  clearly  impressed  on  the  turf. 

On  the  floor  of  the  house  were  found  several  stones,  one  of  which  is  beyond 
all  doubt  a  stone  chisel  from  its  shape,  figure  4 ;  it  is  nicely  ground  and  po¬ 
lished  ;  I  should  think  it  has  been  several  inches  longer,  for  the  hammer  end 
appears  to  have  been  broken,  though  it  now  bears  evident  marks  of  the  ham¬ 
mer;  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  worn  down  by  continual 
hammering,  small  fragments  being  broken  during  the  process  of  mortising.51 

By  comparing  the  chisel  with  the  cuts  and  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  form¬ 
ing  the  mortises  and  grooves,  I  found  it  to  correspond  exactly  with  them, 
even  to  the  slight  curved  surface  of  the  chisel ;  hut  the  logs  have  evidently 
been  hewn  with  a  larger  instrument  in  the  shape  of  an  axe,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  was  also  of  stone,  as  the  marks,  though  larger  than  those  the  chisel  would 
have  made,  are  of  the  same  character,  being  rather  hojlow  and  small  cuts, 
and  not  presenting  the  smooth  flat  surface  produced  by  our  common  iron  axe. 

Among  the  several  stones  found  on  the  floor,  was  one  as  represented  by 
figure  5  ;  it  was  ground  at  one  end  to  an  edge,  but  not  so  completely  as 

a  This  chisel  was  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
Esq.  F.S.A. 
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the  former,  and  was  most  likely  used  as  a  wedge.  It  is  of  quartz,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hard.  I  think  it  has  been  used  for  splitting  timber. 

A  large  flat  slab  of  freestone,  figure  6,  was  also  on  the  floor.  It  was  originally 
about  three  feet  long,  by  one  foot  and  two  inches  thick  ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a 
small  hollow  or  pit  chiseled  out,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  this,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  nuts  to  be  cracked  by  means  of 
one  of  the  round  shingle  stones  found  adjacent,  which  was  used  as  the  hammer, 
for  a  great  quantity  of  broken  hazel-nut  shells  were  lying  strewed  about,  and 
also  some  whole  nuts ;  specimens  of  which  are  in  my  possession. 

It  having  become  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water  which  rose  up  and 
lodged  in  the  vacancy  left  where  the  house  was  buried,  a  drain  was  formed, 
which  happened  to  take  the  course  of  a  paved  road  or  pathway.  This  was 
laid  open  for  the  distance  of  fourteen  yards  in  the  direction  shewn  by  the 
ground  plan,  figure  3,  when  the  workmen  arrived  at  a  hearth-stone  composed 
of  flat  freestone  slabs,  forming  a  square  of  about  three  feet.  On  the  stones 
were  lying  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  and  charred  wood,  and  near  the  same  place 
about  three  or  four  bushels  of  charcoal,  half-burnt  sticks,  and  nut  shells  in 
great  quantities,  most  of  which  were  broken,  and  some  of  them  charred  ;  seve¬ 
ral  large  blocks  of  wood  half  burnt,  and  also  pieces  of  bog  turf  partly  burnt. 

By  sinking  the  drain  to  about  six  feet,  a  course  of  stones  was  found  like  a 
pavement,  resting  on  a  layer  of  hazel-nut  bushes  and  birch  wood,  and  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  stones  filled  up  with  fine  sea-sand,  such  as  is  now  seen  in 
Inver  and  Donegal  bays,  about  two  miles  from  the  spot.  The  pavement  was 
formed  of  round  shingle  stones,  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
also  flat  freestone  slabs,  similar  to  those  quarried  at  this  day  within  a  mile 
of  the  place. 

By  cutting  the  drain  below  the  pathway,  which  had  been  laid  open  for  about 
three  feet  wide,  we  could  see  in  the  section  of  the  bog  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  brushwood,  on  which  the  stone  platform  rested.  It  appears  to  have 
been  very  substantial,  the  large  branches  measuring  twelve  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  which  are  mostly  of  hazel,  and  some  of  birch;  the  bark  of  both  was  as 
fresh  in  appearance  as  if  the  trees  had  only  been  just  cut  down,  and  the  colour 
of  the  wood  unaltered :  but  in  reality  the  wood  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  and  was  in  fact  quite  rotten. 
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All  the  oak  seemed  to  be  sound  with  merely  a  thin  coating,  or  rotten  crusta- 
tion  on  the  exterior  surface,  but  to  all  appearance  in  other  respects  resembled  in 
state  of  preservation  the  bog  timber  every  day  taken  up  in  the  adjacent  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  oak  is  termed  by  the  country  people  the  “  white  oak,”  not  the 
“  black  bog  oak,”  which  is  of  another  description.  After  the  hearth  and  path¬ 
way  had  been  discovered,  the  further  opening  of  the  bog  was  discontinued  until 
I  went  there  a  few  days  since. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  ends  of  some  planks  protruding  through  the 
sides  of  the  section  of  the  drain, ^ which  I  caused  to  be  cleared  away  for  about  two 
feet  back  :  we  soon  came  to  two  thick  oak  planks  placed  to  each  other,  as  shewn 
in  the  ground-plan,  figure  3,  at  H  H,  with  a  mortise  in  each,  which  I  presume 
to  be  for  the  uprights  of  a  doorway  leading  to  the  passage ;  this,  I  think,  is  a 
part  of  an  exterior  fence  inclosing  the  whole  building,  which  appears  also  to 
be  floored  inside.  The  two  pieces  of  wood  were  about  fourteen  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick,  and  the  mortises  two  inches  square.  They  were  pre¬ 
served  in  their  position  by  vertical  stakes  of  hazel  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
of  different  thicknesses,  driven  on  each  side  the  logs  or  planks,  as  shewn  in 
the  ground-plan,  figure  3,  by  the  little  round  dots. 

Upon  the  surface  of  a  part  of  the  planks,  the  ends  of  which  project  out  from 
the  section  of  the  bog,  there  are  now  lying  some  large  flagstones  of  considera¬ 
ble  size,  but  the  bog  has  not  yet  been  removed  from  them. 

From  the  sides  of  the  section  of  the  drain  may  be  seen  several  large  ends  of 
oak  logs,  and  which  I  believe  to  belong  to  some  other  building. 

Near  the  corner  of  the  house,  is  to  be  observed  the  stump  and  roots  of  a 
large  tree,  which  is  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any  part  of  the  house  ;  this  tree 
is  about  five  feet  from  the  east  angle  of  the  house,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
is  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

For  me  to  offer  any  opinion  may  be  presumption,  but  from  the  confined 
dimensions  of  the  two  apartments  of  the  house,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  intended  for  sleeping  places,  and  the  exterior  wood,  which 
has  since  been  discovered,  may  be  some  part  of  a  more  extensive  building;  and 
indeed,  this  appears  more  than  likely,  from  the  flooring  which  has  just  been 
found,  and  the  position  of  which  is  shewn  at  H  H,  figure  3. 

I  remarked  that  the  hazel  stakes,  which  were  driven  in  on  each  side  of  the 
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planks  H  H,  are  all  pointed  with  a  sharp  tool ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  slices 
cut  off  on  each  side  are  very  sharp,  leaving  a  clean  defined  edge,  but  the  width 
of  the  instrument  must  have  been  very  limited,  as  the  largest  cut  was  not  more 
than  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide,  and  rather  scooped.  Some  of 
these  stakes  I  have  in  my  possession  ;  they  are  quite  rotten,  and  since  they  were 
taken  out  have  changed  their  colour  from  the  natural  complexion  of  the  wood 
to  a  dingy  brown,  though  the  appearance  of  the  bark  still  remains  unaltered. 

It  is  incontestibly  proved,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  paved  pathway  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  foundation  of  hazel  bushes  and  birch  wood,  as  well  as  the  nut-shells 
found  in  heaps  lying  on  and  near  the  hearth,  that  at  the  time  this  house  was 
constructed,  its  level  must  have  been  thickly  wooded,  and  this  wood  must  also 
have  grown  upon  the  surface  of  a  bog,  for  at  present  we  can  probe  fifteen  feet 
below  the  foundation  of  the  house  ;  such  conjecture  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
platform  of  bushes  placed  to  support  the  stone  pavement. 

I  think  the  large  timber,  such  as  the  bog  sally,  a  kind  of  ash,  and  also  the 
oak,  which  are  now  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  flourished  coevally  with 
it;  for  the  base  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  which  spring  immediately  from  the 
roots,  are  on  a  level  with  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  by  comparing  the 
two  woods,  that  is,  the  trees  with  the  logs  of  which  the  house  is  composed, 
their  resemblance  as  to  age  is  strikingly  similar :  there  is  but  one  exception, 
viz.  the  floor  of  the  house,  on  the  surface,  which  has  been  split  from  the  solid 
log,  has  a  rotten  crustation  of  about  an  inch  thick  spread  over  it.  The  exterior 
part  on  which  the  bark  once  grew,  is  by  no  means  decayed,  and  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  the  bog  timber  now  taken  out  in  different  parts  of'the  bog. 
This  fact  would  tend  to  prove  that  some  sudden  and  overwhelming  power 
had  buried  all  in  one  fate.  But  these  are  speculations  which  I  shall  leave  to 
more  competent  persons  to  follow,  having  confined  myself  to  relating  such 
facts  as  may  assist  the  learned  antiquary  to  draw  reasonable  conclusions. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  site  of  the  house  was  on,  or  nearly  on, 
the  summit  of  some  rising  ground,  and  not  in  a  plain  or  valley ;  also  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  same  place,  the  ground,  which  rises  higher,  has  no  turf  on  it, 
and  exhibits  a  surface  of  gravel,  with  freestone  beds  a  few  inches  under  if,  the 
strata  lying  nearly  horizontal. 


WILLIAM  MUDGE. 
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Subsequently  to  making  the  discoveries  .above  detailed,  Captain  Madge 
was  induced  to  examine  that  part  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  house,  where 
the  floor-ends  are  represented  protruding  through  the  section  of  the  bog.  He 
found  them  to  be  a  part  of  a  square  platform,  measuring  twelve  feet  each  way, 
composed  of  oak  saplings  and  some  split  timber,  on  which  rested  a  flooring  of 
freestone  slabs  ;  some  of  these  slabs  weighed  250  lbs.  On  a  further  investi¬ 
gation  Captain  Mudge  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  house  was  but  one  of 
a  village,  for  he  discovered  several  pieces  of  timber,  similar  in  shape  to  those 
which  composed  the  main  frame-work  of  the  one  described  ;  and  also  two 
doors  or  gates,  one  quite  perfect,  cut  out  of  solid  logs  of  oak  four  inches  thick, 
two  feet  seven  inches  broad,  by  four  feet  six  inches  long,  with  a  piece  of  the 
solid  wood  left  protruding  angularly  at  each  end,  as  pivots  or  hinges  for  the 
door  to  work  upon.  They  were  found  lying  side  by  side,  about  150  feet  from 
the  sill  of  the  door,  and  about  eight  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  bog,  directly 
over  the  stump  of  a  very  large  fir-tree.  Contiguous  to  this,  Captain  Mudge 
found  a  mass  of  rough  spars  piled  up,  one  upon  another,  and  secured  by  stakes 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  driven  between  them,  and  on  each  side,  forming 
a  kind  of  breastwork  about  five  feet  high. 

A  piece  of  leather,  sewed  with  a  leather  thong,  and  apparently  part  of  a  shoe 
or  sandal  sole,  was  picked  up  near  the  sill  of  the  doorway,  about  six  feet 
under  the  turf. 

The  water  now  came  in  so  fast  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  further  exa¬ 
mination,  and  Captain  Mudge  was  therefore  reluctantly  obliged  to  discontinue 
his  interesting  researches. 

In  January  1836,  Captain  Mudge  states,  that  he  has  very  recently  obtained 
from  the  same  place  an  arrow-head,  of  flint,  two  inches  long,  delicately  thin, 
with  serrated  edges,  and  in  every  way  quite  perfect.  Killpatrick,  adds  Cap¬ 
tain  Mudge,  on  the  same  day  found  a  wooden  sword ;  he  was  at  the  time  at 
his  usual  spring  occupation  of  turf  cutting.  The  blade  was  thirty-six  inches 
long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  with  simply  a  cross-guard  handle.  Ihe 
blade  was  extremely  thin,  and  quite  rotten  ;  it  was  of  oak  similar  to  that  of 
the  house  ;  unfortunately,  some  people  who  had  collected  about  the  place,  car¬ 
ried  it  away,  and  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  breaking  it  up  piecemeal. 
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in  a  Homan  TJstrinum ,  at  Litlington,  near  Boyston  ;  and  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  Letter 
from  Alfred  John  Kempe,  Esq.  F.S.A.  addressed  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.B.S.,  Secretary. 


Read  20th  June,  1833. 


Rodney  Buildings,  New  Kent  Road, 

Dear  Sir,  18  June  1833. 

I  HAVE  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  numerous  collection 
of  Roman  sepulchral  vessels  preserved  in  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  which  were  found  in  the  year  1821,  on  one  of  the  College  estates  at  Lit- 
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lington  near  Royston,  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  Ickenild  Street  called  the 
Ashwell  Street  Road.  I  hardly  need  observe,  that  this  ancient  way,  crossing 
the  kingdom  from  Norwich  towards  Old  Sarum,  had  its  appellation  from  the 
district  of  the  Iceni,  in  which  it  began  its  course,  and  from  its  great  antiquity 
was  known  in  the  Saxon  times  as  the  Iken-eld  Strete,  that  is,  the  old  street  or 
way  of  the  Iceni. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  in  January  1822,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Webb,  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  the 
present  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  by  favour  of  his 
lady,  I  am  now  enabled  to  exhibit  the  accurate  and  tasteful  drawings  which  she 
has  made  from  the  different  objects  in  the  collection,  the  whole  number  of 
which  amount  to  upwards  of  twTo  hundred. 

The  village  of  Litlington  lies  at  about  a  furlong  of  distance  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Ickenild  Street,  and  various  Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
occasionally  struck  upon  in  digging  between  the  site  of  the  church  and  the 
road,  give  evidence  of  the  existence  either  of  a  Roman  villa  or  a  station  on  the 
spot ;  most  probably  the  latter,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  sequel. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  road  were  some 
strips  of  uninclosed  but  cultivated  land,  w7hich  in  ancient  deeds,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  been  called  Heaven  s  Walls. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  attested  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Webb,  wrho  is  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  Litlington,  that  a  traditional  aw7e  attached  to  this  spot,  and  that  the 
village  children  wTere  afraid  to  traverse  it  after  dark.  Heaven’s  Walls,  at  the 
witching  time  of  night,  were  said  to  be  frequented  by  beings  of  supernatural 
order. 

Some  labourers  in  1821,  digging  for  gravel  on  this  spot,  struck  upon  one 
of  the  old  wTalls  w7hich  had  given  name  to  the  place,  although  all  vestiges  of 
them  had  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  slips  of  cultivated 
land,  where  they  were  placed,  wrere  divided  by  green  balks. 

The  structure  wras  composed  of  flint  and  Roman  brick  ;  which  last  circum¬ 
stance  attracting  the  notice  of  Dr.  Webb,  he  directed  the  workmen  to  follow 
up  the  line  of  the  foundations,  which  proved  to  inclose  a  rectangular  space, 
measuring  from  east  to  west  thirty-eight  yards,  from  north  to  south  tw'enty- 
seven.  On  intersecting  this  area  with  trenches,  at  about  the  depth  of  a  foot 
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from  the  surface,  were  found  numerous  deposits  of  sepulchral  urns,  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  surrounded  as  usual  by  other  vessels.  The  urns 
had  evidently  been  placed  in  rows  parallel  with  the  road,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  feet  asunder. 

Where  the  regularity  of  this  disposition  was  interrupted,  that  interruption 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  interment  of  numerous  human  bodies  ;  and  in  the 
graves  where  they  lay,  were  found  many  fragments  of  sepulchral  urns,  which 
had  thus  been  displaced.  The  striking  and  conclusive  evidence  was  of  course, 
that  urn  burial  had  been  disused  at  length  by  the  Romans,  and  the  inhuma¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  corpse  substituted  in  its  stead  ;  they  still  continuing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inter  their  dead  in  the  place  which  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  earlier 
though  different  sepulchral  rites.  Only  in  one  instance  were  the  remains  of  a 
human  skeleton  found  under  a  sepulchral  urn. 

This  curious  inclosure  was  then  one  of  those  large  plots  of  ground  environed 
by  walls,  to  which  the  nante  of  Ustrina  or  Ustrinum  was  given  by  the  Romans, 
where  the  remains  of  the  ordinary  class  of  dead  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes 
deposited  in  urns  of  earthenware,  without  much  cost  or  ceremony,  according 
to  the  trite  quotation  : 

“  Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulchrum.” 

An  Ustrinum,  according  to  Montfaucon,  was  square,  and  in  compass  about 
300  feet.  The  aggregate  dimensions  of  the  Ustrinum  at  Litlington  will  be 
found  to  be  about  390. 

At  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  angles  of  the  inclosure,  were  two 
heaps  of  wood  ashes,  as  much  as  would  have  loaded  five  carts  ;  these  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  remains  of  the  funeral  piles.  On  the  spots  where  these  ashes 
lay  no  sepulchral  deposits  were  found,  so  that  they  remained  in  all  probability 
on  the  very  places  where  the  piles  had  been  raised. 

The  vessels  which  were  deposited  with  the  urns,  containing  the  calcined 
bones  of  the  dead,  were  placed  in  most  instances  with  a  degree  of  correspond¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  arrangement.  In  the  mode  of  t  heir  inclosure  there  was 
however  some  variation.  A  roof-tile  sometimes  covered  the  whole  deposit ; a 
sometimes  a  sort  of  square  septum  of  roof-tiles  environed  it,  or  it  had  been 


a  See  Plate  XLIV.  fig.  1. 
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surrounded  with  a  little  wall  of  flints,  or  had  been  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  the 
large  nails  and  brass-work  fastenings  of  which  alone  remained  perfect ;  b  Dr. 
Webb  says,  in  very  few  instances  was  the  urn  unaccompanied  by  a  simpulum ,  or 
rather  bottle,  a  patera  or  patella;0  sometimes  it  was  covered  by  a  patera.  The 
shovel  and  pincers  d  used  for  collecting  the  hones  and  ashes,  were  in  one  in¬ 
stance  found,  these  sacred  implements  being  occasionally  interred  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  those  for  whom  they  had  performed  the  last  melancholy  office. 

In  Mrs.  Webb’s  drawing,  engraved  in  Plate  XLIV.  fig.  1,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  vases  are  represented  three  or  four  together,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  originally  been  placed  in  the  ground. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  household  vessels  were  frecpiently  employed  by 
the  Romans  as  funeral  urns.  In  this  collection  at  Clare  Hall,  are  some  beautiful 
bottles  of  bluish  green  glass,  which  have  been  so  appropriated  ;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  in  the  instance  of  one  of  the  smaller  bottles,e  containing 
perhaps  the  ashes  of  a  child,  the  corner  had  been  chipped  off  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  the  fragments  of  burnt  bone,  the  mouth  being  too 
narrow  to  admit  them.  The  broken  piece  had  been  afterwards  carefully 
replaced,  to  close  the  aperture.  Now,  had  the  original  appropriation  of  the 
vessel  been  sepulchral,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  formed 
in  a  way  so  very  unfit  for  receiving  the  remains  of  the  defunct  after  crema¬ 
tion.  Some  favourite  domestic  vase,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  was  some¬ 
times  selected,  wherein  to  place  the  relics  gathered  from  the  extinguished 
embers  of  the  pile. 

A  splendid  vessel  of  amber-coloured  glass  is  among  the  vases  from  Litiing¬ 
ton  ;  another  of  green  glass,  most  elegantly  formed,  has  the  handle  springing 
from  the  head  of  a  divinity ;  the  concentric  rings  which  ornament  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  bottles,  precisely  correspond  with  the  decoration  embossed  on 
the  bronze  lock  of  one  of  the  sepulchral  chests  of  wood,  before  mentioned/ 

The  little  vessels  with  pointed  bottoms,  so  many  of  which  accompanied  the 
urns,  were  of  the  lachrymatory  kind,  and  evidently  from  their  form  intended 
to  be  thrust  into  the  earth,  the  potter  in  their  manufacture  having  had  in  his 

b  See  Plate  XLV.  figg.  24,  28.  c  Plate  XLIV.  figg.  5,  6.  J  Plate  XLV.  figg.  23,  27. 

e  Plate  XLV.  fig.  6.  f  Plate  XLV.  figg.  1 1, 24. 
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eye  the  form  and  application  of  the  amphorae,  which  were  usually  plunged  in 
sand  to  preserve  the  equal  temperature  of  their  contents.  These  lachrymatory 
vessels  contained  odoriferous  balsams,  kneaded  and  compounded  with  the 
tears  of  mourning  relatives.  Connected  with  this  circumstance,  I  find  I  have 
made  a  note  of  an  inscription  somewhere  recorded  by  Montfaucon. 

“  To  Caius  Lelius,  son  of  Caius,  born  to  the  anxious  desire  of  his  parents, 
cruel  Atropos  cut  short  his  thread  of  life  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Fusca,  his 
mother,  left  to  grief  and  sighs,  moistened  a  rich  balsam  (for  his  manes)  with 
her  tears.” 

The  bottles,  dishes,  and  cups  found  at  Litlington  with  the  relics  of  the 
dead,  were  domestic  vessels,  set  apart  for  the  scanty  repast  allotted  to  their 
manes,  so  pointedly  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  his  fifth  Satire : 

“  Ponitur  exigua  feralis  coena  patella.” 

In  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  skeletons  at  Litlington  was  found  the  oholus  to 
pay  the  fare  “  across  the  melancholy  flood,”  to  the  “  grim  ferryman  that  poets 
write  of,”  a  circumstance  not  here  noted  as  of  unusual  occurrence  ;  it  prevailed 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 

A  vase,  with  a  colander-like  cover,  was  found.  This,  I  think,  is  a  thuribulum  : 
the  perforations  form  the  word  indvlcivs,  perhaps  the  potter’s  name.  The 
potter’s  marks  on  the  Samian  cups  and  paterae  from  Litlington  are  noted  in 
the  margin/  on  the  edge  of  several  of  the  last  is  the  pointed  leaf,  here  repre¬ 
sented,  so  frequently  employed  as  an  ornament  by  the  Romans,  and  often  as 
a  point  in  the  verbal  division  of  inscriptions,  s 


f  The  stamps  which  are  legible  (for  frequently  the  softness  of  the  material,  the  action  of  the  fire 
in  baking,  or  accidental  pressure,  has  rendered  such  brief  attestations  of  the  potter  otherwise),  are, 

PRIMVLI.  CRACISSA  F.  PATER  F.  DIVICATVS.  ELVILLI.  CALAVA  F.  SACENO  F.  M.  TITIVS. 
S.  JVNIVS.  MAR _ 

S  If  this  ornament  represents  a  leaf  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  a  particular  species,  it  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  herbs  or  leaves  with  which  the  ancients  adorned  the  altars  of  their  gods. 
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The  coins  found  in  the  Ustrinum  at  Litlington  were  numerous  ;  some  of 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Quintillus,  Carausius,  Constantine  the  Great,  Mag- 
nentius,  &c.  an  evidence  that  the  interments  had  been  made  through  a 
long  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.11 

When  Davus  makes  Mysis  lay  the  child  at  the  door  of  Chremes,  in  the  play  (Andria,  Actus  iv. 
Scena  vi.)  he  gives  her  this  direction  : 

Ex  ara  hinc  sume  verbenas  tibi 
Atque  eas  substerne - 

Verbense  have  been  defined  by  classical  commentators  and  antiquaries  to  be  any  of  the  green  herbs 
employed  for  the  decoration  of  altars.  On  solemn  festivals,  these  were  each  adorned  with  leaves  or 
branches  of  the  plant  peculiar  to  their  respective  gods.  Virgil  calls  the  garlands  with  which  the 
altars  were  distinguished  torques ,  because  they  were  twined  round  them  : 

Stepe  deum  nexis  ornatae  torquibus  arae. — Georg,  iv. 

To  Jupiter  the  beech  was  sacred,  to  Apollo  the  laurel,  to  Minerva  the  olive,  to  Bacchus  the  ivy,  to 
Pan  the  pine.  These  festivals  were  termed  in  the  general  way  v erbenalia ;  so  prescriptive  has  the 
custom  become,  that  it  is  still  retained  by  us  at  the  great  Christian  festival  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord, 
when  we  decorate  our  houses  and  churches  with  green  branches.  The  leaf  above  delineated,  I  am, 
however,  disposed  to  think  was  peculiarly  the  ivy,  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  wine  cup  or 
patera  for  libation,  the  vegetable  sacred  to  the  God  of  Wine.  When  placed  in  the  hands  of 
deities,  in  which  position  its  intention  has  been  a  question  with  the  learned,  or  the  altar  consecrated 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  it  indicated,  I  think,  an  evergreen  immortality.  Such  was,  perhaps,  its 
symbolic  meaning  in  other  places.  It  is  found  by  the  force  of  custom  on  the  tombs  of  the  primitive 
Christians  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  An  erudite  and  voluminous  writer  on  the  Cemeteries  of  the 
Martyrs,  &c.  in  that  city,  has  strangely  mistaken  these  sacred  leaves  for  hearts,  although  he  had  the 
proof  to  the  contrary  before  his  eyes  in  the  very  inscription,  which  he  copied  thus  : 

FLAVIO  f  ITALO  0? 

INNOCENTISSIMO 
PUERO  $ 

and  on  the  subject  of  this  groundless  fancy  he  observes,  “  Apud  primaevos  igitur  Christianos  fre- 
quens  sepulchris  imago  cordis  insculpta  cernitur,  ad  amoris  videlicet,  ut  enarratum  est  quo  defunc- 
tum  prosequebantur,  vel  certb  ad  innocentiae  symbolum  apte  edocendum.” — Roma  Subterranea  Pauli 
Arringhi,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  379. 

h  I  may  be  here  permitted  to  remark,  in  incidentally  recollecting  the  large  hoard  of  coins  found  in 
an  earthen  vase  lately  exhibited  to  the  Society,  that  such  a  mode  of  depositing  treasure  is  recognised 
by  the  classic  writers :  thus  Horace  : 

“  Oh  si  urnam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monstret !  ut  illi, 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum. 

Ilium  ipsum  mercatus  aravit.” 

Hor.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  vi.  lin.  10,  etseq. 
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Many  rare  coins  of  the  Saxon  era  have  been  dug  up  in  the  inclosures  at  the 
village  of  Litlington,  which  shews  that  that  people  had  established  themselves 
on  the  spot.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  Ustrinum,  within  a  regular  building,  twenty-seven  feet  by 
twenty-two,  was  found  a  stone  chest  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  per¬ 
son.  This  tomb  had  two  projecting  buttresses  on  each  of  its  longer  sides; 
(see  plan  in  vignette,  p.376) ;  and  in  this  respect  it  bore  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  buildings  discovered  at  Hoi  wood  Hill,  in  Kent,  in  1828,  the  re¬ 
port  of  which  discovery  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  Society.1  At  Lim- 
low,  or  Limbury  Hill,  a  remarkable  tumulus  on  the  downs,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Litlington,  several  human  skeletons  have  been  recently  found,  with  coins 
of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  and  Faustina  ;  these,  perhaps,  were  the  vestiges  of  some 
battle  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  before  the  Romans  had  colonized  the 
place ;  and  where,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  they  might  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  the  usual  funeral  rites. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  while  our  Director  Mr.  Gage’s 
paper  on  the  Roman  vestiges  at  the  Bartlow  hills  in  the  same  county,  most 
interestingly  illustrates  the  interment  of  some  Romans  of  superior  rank,  and 
perhaps  of  official  dignity,  the  contents  of  the  Ustrinum  at  Litlington  have 
hardly  ever  been  surpassed  for  number  and  variety,  and  are  remarkable  for 
minutely  shewing  the  manner  in  which  persons,  few  of  whom  were  probably 
above  the  ordinary  grade,  were  interred.  The  exception  from  this  class  would? 
I  think,  be  for  the  ashes  contained  in  vessels  of  glass. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication,  without  observing  how  much  it  owes 
in  interest  to  the  illustration  by  Mrs.  Webb’s  beautiful  drawings,  and  that  I 
feel  most  truly  grateful  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  care  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

most  truly  yours, 

ALFRED  JOHN  KEMPE. 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Sec.  S.A. 


i  See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxn.  p.  348. 
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REFERENCE  TO  THE  PLATES  WHICH  ILLUSTRATE  THIS  ACCOUNT. 

Plate  XLIV.  Urns,  with  domestic  vessels,  and  lachrymatory  balsam  cups 
deposited  in  the  Ustrinum  at  Litlington.  Pig*  1,  shews  the  vessels  as  covered 
with  a  Roman  house  tile,  before  they  were  taken  up. 

Plate  XLV.  Figg.  1,  2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  16,  1/,  18,  belong  to  the  class  of 
vasa  unguentaria  et  lachrymatoria.  Fig.  6  is  the  small  glass  bottle,  having 
the  corner  chipped  off,  to  admit  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  as  before  described  ; 
Fig.  11  represents  the  bottom  of  this  bottle.  Fig.  7  is  a  beautiful  vessel  of 
green  glass  ;  Fig.  12  is  the  decoration  of  its  handle.  Fig.  8  is  a  portion  of 
a  vessel  of  beautiful  amber-coloured  glass.  Figg.  16  and  18  are  small  vessels, 
singularly  perforated,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  side.  Figg.  22,  23,  and 
27,  are  instruments  used  in  collecting  the  ashes  from  the  remains  of  the  pile. 
Figg.  24  and  28,  a  lock  and  key  of  a  sepulchral  chest  of  wood,k  which  had 
inclosed  an  urn.  Fig.  25,  some  needles,  and  a  pin  found  with  the  ashes  in  an 
urn.  Fig.  26,  also  some  beads  of  amber-coloured  glass.  Fig.  29,  a  bronze 
bracelet.  Fig.  30,  the  thuribulum,1  or  censer,  perforated  with  the  letters  of  the 
potter’s  name,  before  mentioned. 

k  These  sepulchral  chests  were  of  a  cubical  form.  They  were  called  loculi,  or  from  their  shape 
cubi. 

1  Some  of  the  principal  sacrificial  vessels,  of  which  many  have  been  found  deposited  with  the  urns 
of  the  dead,  may  be  here  enumerated:  Acerra,  the  box  for  containing  incense,  which  was  taken  out 
for  use  with  the  Ligula  or  spoon.  Thuribulum,  the  censer  in  which  it  was  burnt.  Pr refer iculum,  a 
brazen  vessel  in  which  the  wine  was  placed  for  libations.  Patera,  into  which  it  was  transferred  and 
thence  effused  on  the  altar,  or  in  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  received  for  the  same  purpose. 
Simpulum,  the  use  of  which  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  Praefericulum.  It  was,  I 
believe,  either  of  earthenware  or  of  glass  ;  sometimes  formed  with  a  spout,  to  effuse  precious 
liquors  in  a  long  and  minute  stream.  Figg.  7  and  8,  Plate  XLV.  of  the  Litlington  vases,  are 
probably  Simpula.  See  Archaeolog.  vol.  XXV.  pi.  xxiv.  p.  202.  Capedines,  Capedunculce,  vessels 
with  two  handles,  used  in  sacrifices  ;  the  second  is  a  diminutive  of  the  first,  and  means  a 
little  pitcher  j  their  bottoms  were  flat.  A  fine  example  is  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  library, 
lately  found  in  Walbrook.  Discus  or  lanx,  a  large  dish  or  bowl  ■,  in  such  vessels  the  bowels  of 
the  victim,  or  portions  of  the  flesh,  were  placed.  The  large  brazen  vessels  with  long  handles, 
terminating  with  an  animal’s  head,  of  which  Mr.  Gage  found  a  fine  specimen  at  the  Bartlow 
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The  Vignette,  p.  368,  represents  the  Ustrinum,  the  Ikenild  road,  and  Lim- 
low  hill,  or  barrow,  in  the  distance  : 

That  in  the  present  page  is  a  plan  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  remains,  &c. 

hills,  were  probably  for  such  purposes.  Large  brazen  ollce ,  or  culinary  pots  with  sacrificial  knives, 
were  recently  dug  up  at  Honey-lane  market,  Cheapside.  Lustricum,  the  vessel  for  containing  con¬ 
secrated  water.  Aspersorium,  Aspergillum,  the  sprinkle  used  for  scattering  the  lustral  water.  The 
Romish  Church  admitted  and  has  preserved  this  ceremony  among  its  rites.  The  lamps  carried 
at  the  funeral  ceremonies,  which  generally  took  place  at  night,  and  many  other  vessels  and  instru¬ 
ments  employed,  were  deposited  in  the  tomb,  as  consecrated  by  the  occasion  to  the  manes. 


Limlovr  or  Limburv  ITill 


Sepulchral  Urns  with  other  Tassels,  as  pound  in,  the  Jionuiti  Ustrmum  at  .Litlmpton. 


Jhtb&ofaod,  hv  the  JbcuO'  of Antupuanets  of  london.^AprU  qtT^tSSS- 


JfJIaou-c  .« 


Plate  XLV.  YollXXVT. p.376. 


Lhguerilaria,  Glass  vessels,  and  other  articles, 


disco  vered  in  the  Ustruium  ad  I ithruj  ton 


FubtufKedl  bv  the  Soctrd,  of  Antiquaries  of London..  April  sjw^iS36. 
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XVII.  Letter  purporting  to  be  written  bp  Margaret  Countess  of 
Salisbury  to  her  Son ,  Cardinal  Pole;  communicated ,  with 
remarks ,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  F.R.S.  and  S.A., 
to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. ,  Secretary. 


Read  8th  January,  1835. 


Record  Office  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer , 
My  Dear  Sir,  January  4,  1835. 

Amongst  the  State  Papers  in  this  repository,  is  a  document  without 
signature,  written  in  a  good  bold  secretary  hand,  such  as  was  common  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  to  the  following  effect : 

“  Sonne  Reignald — I  send  you  God’s  blessyng  and  inyne,  more  of  my  charitie 
then  of  your  deservyng ;  for  where  my  hope  and  trust  was,  in  God,  to  have 
had  comfort  of  you,  the  same,  by  your  demeanour,  is  turned  to  sorrow. 

“  Alas  !  that  ever  you  shuld  be  the  cause  that  I,  beryng  towarde  you  so 
motherly  and  tendre  harte  as  I  have  done,  shuld,  for  your  folye,  receive  from 
my  Sovereign  Lorde  suche  message  as  I  have  late  done  by  your  brother,  to 
whom  beyng  a  woman  his  Highness  hath  showed  suche  mercy  and  pitie, 
whiche  never  laye  in  my  power  by  no  service  that  I  could  doo  to  deserve. 
But  trusting  that  my  children  shuld  by  their  service  doo  some  parte  of  my 
bounden  deutie  for  me — And  now — to  se  you  in  his  Grace’s  high  indignation 
— oneless  God  show  his  power  upon  me — I  am  not  able  to  bere  it. 

“  Trust  me,  Reignald — there  went  never  the  deth  of  thy  father  or  of  any 
childe  so  nygh  my  harte  as  this  hathe  done;  wherefor,  upon  my  blessing,  I 
charge  the  to  call  thy  spirits  to  the,  and  to  take  an  other  waye,  and  serve  our 
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Maister  as  thy  bounden  deutie  is  to  doo,  onelesse  you  will  be  the  confusion  of 
thy  mother. 

“You  write  of  a  promise  made  of  you  to  God — Sonne,  that  was  to  serve 
God  and  thy  Prynce,  whom  if  thou  doo  not  serve  with  all  thy  wytt,  with 
all  thy  power,  I  knowe  thou  cannot  please  God.  And  your  bounden  deutie  is 
so  to  doo  above  all  other, — for  who  hath  brought  you  up  and  maynteyned  you 
to  lerning  but  his  Highnes  ? — whom  if  you  will  not  with  your  lerning  serve 
to  the  contentation  of  his  mynde  (as  your  bounden  deutie  is),  trust  not  in  me. 
And  that  you  may  so  serve  his  Highnes,  I  shall  dayly  praye  to  God  to  give 
you  grace,  and  to  make  you  his  servaunt,  or  ells  take  you  to  his  mercye.” 

This  letter  clearly  speaks  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
addressing  her  son,  Cardinal  Pole,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  great  doubts 
whether  it  be  the  production  of  that  noble  Lady.  The  goodness  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  (see  the  fac-simile)  utterly  precludes  the  idea  of  the  letter  being  her 
autograph  ;  the  rhetorical  style  is  extremely  unlike  the  tone  of  a  mother  ex¬ 
horting  her  son,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  is  as  little  in  accordance 
to  the  known  sentiments  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
we  must  therefore  choose  amongst  the  following  suppositions  : 

1st.  That  it  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  Countess  and  transcribed 
by  another  person. 

2nd.  That  it  is  a  letter,  or  draft  of  a  letter  prepared  for  her  signature  by 
the  directions  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  expectation  that  the  Cardinal  might 
thereby  be  induced  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 

3rd.  That  it  is  a  pure  fabrication,  either  a  forgery  written  for  the  purpose 
of  being  shewn  as  an  original,  or  a  composition  indited,  as  authors  use,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  readers,  or  their  own. 

I  think  that  the  first  supposition  is  not  tenable.  It  appears  to  be  disproved 
partly  by  the  internal  evidence  resulting  from  the  style  of  the  letter,  and 
partly  by  the  absence  of  the  signature,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
omitted  by  the  transcriber. 

We  must  therefore  elect  between  the  second  and  third  suppositions  ;  and, 
were  the  document  not  deposited  amongst  authentic  State  Papers,  I  should  be 
much  inclined  to  adopt  the  third  supposition,  and  to  rank  it  in  the  same  class 
with  Anna  Bullen’s  letter  “  from  her  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower  considering 
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it  as  the  fiction  of  an  unknown  author,  whose  views  I  will  not  pretend  to 
divine. 

I  add  a  fac-simile  of  the  letter, 


/M)  rfab 


jfcvp* i&Sr. 

k?c&» 


,  „  ffk:  wl/p^Z^-  \\\y 

A^o^-  ^  ^  ^Li4n\VlH  W  i  f 


❖n 


wtf  bw 


^jyy? 


as  it  is  just  possible  that  by  comparison  with  other  documents  the  penman 
may  be  ascertained.  He  was  evidently  a  well-practised  hand. 

Yours,  ever  faithfully, 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Secretary. 


FRANCIS  PALGRAVE. 


3  D 
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XVIII.  Warrant  of  King  James  the  First  to  the  Great  Ward¬ 
robe  for  apparel ,  fyc.  for  the  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth;  communicated  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.  in  a  Fetter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Secretary. 


Read  19th  November,  1835. 

British  Museum,  November  17,  1835. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  was  solemnised  on  Shrove  Sunday,  14th  Febru¬ 
ary  1612-13,  inserted  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  “  Progresses  of  King  James  the 
First,”  vol.  ii.  I  find  several  items  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  that  occasion, 
and  among  them  the  two  following:  “  To  the  Lord  Hay,  to  provide  ap- 
parell  and  other  necessaries  for  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  6252/.” — “  More  to  the 
Lord  Hay,  for  more  necessaries  for  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  for  furnishing  her 
marriage  chamber,  3023/.”  p.  622. 

To  illustrate  these  items  more  in  detail,  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens, 
perhaps,  existing  of  the  various  costly  articles  of  dress  required  for  the  trous¬ 
seau  of  a  Royal  Bride,  I  herewith  send  you  a  transcript  of  the  King’s  Warrant 
issued  on  this  account  to  the  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  dated  4th  May, 
1613,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  dresses  and  furniture  prepared  for  the 
Princess,  her  bridemaids,  servants,  bride-chamber,  &c.  are  described  with 
considerable  minuteness.  The  original  document,  on  vellum,  is  preserved 
with  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in  a  volume  of  Sir  William  Musgrave’s 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  now  marked  MS.  Add.  5750.  What  ren¬ 
ders  this  Warrant  of  additional  interest,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  a 
statement  of  the  habits,  &c.  furnished  at  the  Royal  expense,  to  the  performers 
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in  the  Masque,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campion, 
and  entitled,  “  The  Lords  Masque.”  The  characters  named  are  those  of 
Orpheus ,  Mania ,  Entheus ,  Prometheus,  and  Sibilla,  besides  Maskers,  Pages, 
&c.  This  Masque  was  not  printed  separately,  but  at  the  end  of  the  “  Enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  the  Lord  Knowles  at  Cawsome  [Caversham]  House  neere 
Redding  [Reading,  co.  Berks.]  to  Queene  Anne,”  a  4to.  Lond.  1613. 

The  author,  at  the  commencement,  says,  “  I  have  now  taken  occasion  to 
satisfie  many,  who  long  since  were  desirous  that  the  Lords  Maske  should  be 
published,  which  (but  for  some  private  lets)  had  in  due  time  come  forth.” 
Subsequently,  in  describing  some  of  the  stage  machinery,  he  writes,  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  humour  of  this  song,  the  Starres  mooued  in  an  exceeding  strange 
and  delightfull  maner,  and  I  suppose  fewe  haue  euer  scene  more  neate  artifice, 
then  Master  Innigoe  Jones  shewed  in  continuing  their  Motion,  who  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  workmanship  which  belong’d  to  the  whole  inuention  shewed  extra¬ 
ordinary  industrie  and  skill.”  This  intimation  respecting  the  inventor  of  the 
machinery  is  confirmed  by  the  original  Privy  Seal  yet  remaining  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  House,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  “  Annals  of  the  Stage,”  vol.  i.  p. 
378,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  are  authorised  to  pay  to  him 
whatever  sums  might  be  required  for  the  “  emptions  and  provisions  ”  of  all 
things  necessary  for  the  Masque  in  question.15  Mr.  Collier  adds  from  MS. 
Harl.  1857,  a  statement  of  the  annual  allowance  made  to  Inigo  Jones,  for  the 

a  The  full  title  of  this  scarce  tract  is  as  follows  :  “  A  Relation  of  the  late  Royall  Entertainment 
given  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Knowles,  at  Cawsome-House  neere  Redding,  to  our  most 
Gracious  Queene,  Queene  Anne,  in  her  Progresse  toward  the  Bathe,  vpon  the  seuen  and  eight  and 
twentie  dayes  of  Aprill  1613.  Whereunto  is  annexed  the  Description,  Speeches,  and  Songs  of  the 
Lords  Maske,  presented  in  the  Banquetting-house,  on  the  Marriage  night  of  the  High  and  Mightie 
Count  Palatine,  and  the  Royally  descended,  the  Ladie  Elizabeth.  Written  by  Thomas  Campion- 
London.  Printed  for  John  Budge,  1613.”  It  is  reprinted  in  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  James  I. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  554 — 565,  630—639.  In  the  “  Biographia  Dramatica,”  under  Campion,  notice  is  taken 
of  the  Entertainment,  but  all  mention  of  the  Masque  omitted,  nor  is  it  entered  (where  one  would 
expect  to  find  it)  under  Masque.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  under  Entertainment,  where  nobody 
would  think  of  seeking  it. 

b  Mr.  Collier  says,  p.  393,  n.,  that  Inigo  Jones  left  England  for  Italy  in  1612,  and  did  not  return 
till  1615.  The  former  date  can  surely  never  be  right,  as  proved  by  the  share  taken  by  him  in  the 
management  of  Campion’s  Masque,  and  in  the  Masque  of  the  Middle  lemple  and  Lincoln  s  Inn, 
Feb.  1612-1613.  Cf.  the  “  Progresses,”  vol.  ii.  p.  558  n.  and  p.  566. 
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office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  the  situation  “  at  this  time  ”  held  by  him. 
By  the  words  “  at  this  time,”  the  date  of  the  Privy  Seal  above  mentioned  is 
apparently  referred  to,  viz.  7th  Jan.  1612-13 ;  but  I  apprehend  Mr.  Collier 
has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  error,  since  in  the  MS.  Add.  5755,  f.  231,  I  find 
an  original  Warrant  dormant  from  King  James,  addressed  to  James,  Lord 
Hay,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  dated  16  March  1615-16,  signifying  the 
appointment  of  Inigo  Jones  to  the  post  of  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  in  the 
place  of  Simon  Basill,  deceased,  and  authorising  an  annual  delivery  of  certain 
parcels  of  stuff  to  him  for  his  Livery.  As  the  document  is  curious,  I  annex  a 
copy  of  it  in  a  note. c  In  the  same  MS.  is  a  Warrant  on  paper  (the  signa¬ 
ture  to  which  and  address  have  been  wantonly  cut  off),  ordering  the  sum  of 
38/.  7s.  6d.  to  be  paid  to  Inigo  Jones,  Esq.  Surveyor  of  the  Works,  for  three 
years’  arrears  of  his  livery,  remaining  due  to  him. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Sec.  S.A. 


yours  very  truly, 

FREDERIC  MADDEN. 


e  [MS.  Add.  5755.  f.  231.] 

James  R. 

Wee  Will  and  Co’maund  you  Im’ediatlie  vpon  the  sight  hereof  to  deliuer  or  cause  to  be  deli- 
uered  vnto  or  vvelbeloued  srvaunt  Inigo  Jones,  whome  wee  have  appointed  to  be  Srveyor  of  or 
Workes  in  the  roome  and  place  of  Simon  Basill  deceased,  these  p’celles  hereafter  following  for  his 
Lyverie,  That  is  to  saie,  Five  yardes  of  broad  clothe  for  a  gowne,  at  twentie  six  shillinges  eight 
pence  the  yard,  One  furr  of  Budge  for  the  same  gowne,  price  four  poundes,  four  yardes  half  of  baies 
to  lyne  the  same  gowne,  at  hue  shillinges  the  yard,  for  furring  the  same  gowne  ten  shillinges,  and 
for  making  the  same  gowne  ten  shillinges.  And  further  or  pleasure  and  co’mandement  is,  that 
yearlie  from  henceforth  at  the  Feaste  of  All  Saintes,  you  deliuer  or  cause  to  be  deliuered  vnto  the 
said  Inigo  Jones  the  like  p’celles  for  his  Livery,  wth  the  furring  and  making  of  the  same,  as  afore 
said,  during  his  naturall  lief.  And  these  or  L’res,  signed  wth  0r  owne  hand,  shalbe  yor  sufficient 
warrant  dormant  and  discharge  in  that  behalf.  Given  vnder  or  Signet  at  or  Pallace  of  Westm’  the 
sixteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  or  raigne  of  England,  Fraunce,  &  Ireland,  &  of 
Scotland  the  Nine  &  forteth. 

To  or  right  trustie  and  welbeloued  James  Lord  Hay  Mr  of  or  greate  warderobe  now 
(L.  S.)  being.  And  to  the  Mr  of  the  same  that  hereafter  for  the  time  shalbe. 

(Signed)  James  Hat. 
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[MS.  Add .  5751,/.  106.] 

James  R.  By  the  kinge. 

Wee  will  and  commaunde  you  that  imediatlye  vpon  the  sight  hereof 
yee  do  content  and  paye,  or  cause  to  be  contentid  and  payed,  vnto  all  suche 
persones  whose  names  hereafter  do  ensue,  for  all  suche  pcells  of  Stuf  and 
workemanship  by  them  don  and  delyuerid,  or  otherwise  employed  at  the  Ma- 
riadge  of  our  deare  Doughter  the  Lady  Elizabeth  vnto  Prince  Fredericke 
Elector  Pallatine  by  Rine,  (that  is  to  saye)  First  to  Roberte  Grigge,  Mercer, 
for  Three  skore  fourteen  yerdf  and  a  half  of  verye  riche  Tyssues  in  colors,  for 
thre  Gownes,  wth  wearing  sleuis,  and  longe  sleuis  for  thre  other  Gownes  ;  for 
fower  &  twentye  yerdf  &  a  quarter  of  riche  cloth  of  tyssue  for  one  night 
Gowne  and  a  Petycoate ;  for  One  hundreth  &  Sixteen  yerdf  and  thre  quarters 
of  seuerall  colored  tyssues  for  fower  Gownes,  and  for  a  eleuen  bryde  Maydens 
sleuis,  viz.  cache  [to]  haue  thre  yerdf ;  Eighte  yerdf  &  a  quarter  of  greene  tyssued 
Satten  for  a  Petycoate  ;  Twentye  yerdf  &  thre  quarters  of  rich  ashe  color  silke 
grograine,  brocated  wth  golde  &  siluer,  for  a  Gowne  ;  fower  yerdf  of  deare  color 
&  fower  yerdf  of  Murrey  tyssued  satten  for  two  Wastccoates  ;  One  hundreth 
and  fower  &  twentye  yerdf  &  a  quarter  of  seuerall  colorid  sattens  tyssued  wth 
golde  siluer  &  color  silke,  for  Sixe  Gownes;  fortye  eighte  yerdf  of  like  sattens 
for  Two  riding  Gownes  ;  Tow  hundreth  fyftye  Two  yerdf  &  a  half  of  riche 
plaine  cloth  of  siluer  &  cloth  of  golde  seuerall  colors,  thre  wyers,  for  Gownes  ; 
One  hundreth  &  Twentye  yerdf  of  cloth  of  siluer  for  Sixe  Gownes  for  Sixe 
bride  Maydes  ;  One  hundreth  fower  skore  Nyne  yerdf  &  thre  qua  of  seuerall 
colorid  taphata,  employed  vpon  lyningf  of  Gownes  ;  eight  yerdf  of  Sea  greene 
tyssue  for  double  sleuis  for  two  ridinge  Gownes;  eight  yerdf  &  a  quarter  of 
white  grograine  tyssued  wth  golde,  siluer  &  colorid  silkes  fora  Petycoate  ;  fower 
&  twentye  yerdf  &  thre  qua  of  seuerall  colorid  sattens  for  thre  Petycoates ; 
Eighte  &  Thirtye  yerdf  quart  of  carnacon  shage,  to  lyne  fyue  Petycoates;  Two 
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&  Thirtye  yerdf  of  wrought  sattens  to  lyne  two  night  Gownes  ;  Twelve  yerdf 
of  carnacon  Satten  to  make  fower  payer  of  whale  bone  bodies  ;  Twelue  yerdf  of 
elle  broade  blacke  silke  grograine  for  a  Gowne  ;  Twelue  yerdf  of  blacke 
srconett  to  lyne  it;  Sixteen  yerdf  of  carnacon  satten  for  a  night  Gowne;  fower 
&  twentye  yerdf  of  tawnye  two  pile  vellat  for  a  lappe  Mantle  &  a  Cloake ; 
fower  &  twentye  yerdf  of  riche  frenche  Muffe  to  lyne  the  same  Mantle  & 
Cloake.  Item  to  John  Hull,  Mercer,  for  fower  &  fowrtye  yerdf  &  thre  quart’f 
of  fine  siluerid  vellates  for  a  Mantle,  Cloake,  &  a  lyuerye  Gowne  ;  Thre  hun¬ 
dreds  Twelve  yerdf  &  a  qua  of  riche  Tawnie  in  graine  and  Incarnadine  &  crym- 
sen  frenche  pluslie,  employed  for  lyuerye  Cloakes  &  Counterpoyntes  ;  Seuen 
hundreth  fyftye  fyve  yerdf  &  a  half  of  Tawnye,  white,  crymsen,  color  de  roye, 
&  blacke  Satten,  employed  vpon  sutes  for  Maskers,  &  furnature  for  Bedsteedes; 
fyfteen  yerdf  of  Incarnadine  &  crymsen  damaske  for  fower  pre  of  bodies  ;  Two 
hundreth  thre  skore  one  yerdf  thre  quart  &  a  half  of  blacke,  crymsen,  & 
color  Taphata,  employed  in  the  bride  chamber;  One  hundredth  Twentye  Nyne 
yerdf  of  taphata  srceonettes,  employed  in  drawing  oute  of  lyueryes  for  sruantes  ; 
fyve  hundreth  twentye  &  one  yerdf  of  tawnye  vellat,  employed  in  lyueryes  for 
sruantf  ;  fower  hundreth  fortye  fyue  yerdf  &  thre  quartf  of  vellat,  employed  in 
Hangyngf,  Sparuer,  Cheires,  Stowles,  Skrenes,  &  cuppborde  clothes  for  the 
bride  chamber ;  fower  &  thirtye  yerdf  of  riche  white  florence  cloth  of  siluer  to 
make  one  Gowne  for  a  bride  Mayden,  &  to  pforme  another ;  fyue  &  twentye 
yerdf  of  white  cloth  of  Siluer,  employed  vpon  eight  Maskers  ;  eight  yerdf  &  a 
half  of  riche  cloth  of  tyssue,  employed  vpon  a  dublett  or  wastecoate,  a  payer  of 
wearing  &  hangynge  sleuis  ;  One  hundreth  thirtye  Seuen  yerdf  thre  qua  &  a 
half  of  blacke  vellat  for  lyuerye  Gownes  &  Cloakes  for  sruantes  ;  fower  skore 
eighteen  yerdf  of  blake  silke  grograine  for  lyuerye  Gowes  for  gentlewomen  to 
attende  our  said  doughter;  fourteen  yerdf  &  a  half  of  Myllen  fustian  for  fower 
dublettf  for  footemen  ;  Thre  skore  Sixteen  yerdf  of  holmes  fustian  for  lyningf 
for  Pagf,  footemens  &  Coachemens  sutes  ;  Eighten  yerdf  of  blak  wrought  vel¬ 
lat  for  a  Gowne  for  her  Phisicon.  Item  to  Thomas  Wodderoue,  Mercer,  for 
fower  &  thirtye  yerdf  of  verye  riche  tyssue  tyssued  verye  high  in  seuerall 
flowers  for  two  night  Gownes;  Sixe  &  thirtye  yerdf  of  cloth  of  tyssue  of  seue¬ 
rall  colors.  One  hundreth  fyftye  &  eight  yerdf  of  white  clothe  of  Siluer,  em¬ 
ployed  vpon  Hangyngf  &  other  furnature  for  the  bride  chamber  ;  two  &  fyftye 
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yerdf  &  a  half  of  yellowe  cloth  of  golde,  employed  likewise  vpon  Hangyngf  & 
other  furnature  for  ye  bride  chamber;  fyue  hundreth  &  a  eluen  yerdf  &  tlire 
quat  of  seuerall  color  taph  to  lyne  s undry e  Gownes,  &  employed  in  Maskers 
appell ;  Sixe  &  twentye  yerdf  of  crymsen  Shagge  to  lyne  thre  olde  Petycoates ; 
forten  yerdf  of  blake  Perpetuana,  for  a  sute  for  a  Madman  ;  Seuen  &  thirtye 
yerdf  of  srceonett  to  lyne  masking  Pages  sutes,&to  makeSkarfes;  Twelue  yerdf 
of  crymsen  damaske  for  fower  pre  of  whale  bone  bodies.  Item  to  Beniamin  Hem 
shawe,  Silkeman,  for  thre  score  thre  poundf  &  a  eluen  ouncf  of  Venice  golde 
twiste ;  Seuen  &  twentye  poundf  thre  ouncf  &  a  half  of  golde  edginge  Lase  & 
golde  cheine  Lase,  parte  wth  plate,  One  &  twentye  pounde  Tenne  ouncf  &  a 
half  of  color  naples  silke  in  graine,  delyude  to  William  Brothericke,  or  enbra. 
by  him  to  be  employed  vpon  thenbrauderye  of  Hangyngf  &  other  furnature 
for  ye  bride  chamber  ;  for  fourten  poundes  Sixe  ouncf  &  a  half  of  deepe  golde 
frenge  cawleworke,  fower  &  thirtye  poudf  eight  ouncf  a  q3ter,  &  a  drame  of 
deepe  &  shorte  golde  frengf,  tenne  poudf  fower  ouncf  &  a  quart  of  crymsen  in 
graine  silke  frengf,  Sixe  poudf  two  ouncf  thre  quart  &  a  drame  of  golde 
Lacf,  eight  verye  fayer  &  riche  crymsen  in  graine  &  golde  tassellf  wth  garlandf 
doble  frengid  wth  golde,  thirtye  verye  riche  golde  barbarye  buttons  wth  diuers 
hangynge  buttons  &  spangellf  at  thendf,  fyue  poudf  eighte  ouncf  &  a  half  of 
crymsen  spanishe  silke  Reben,  two  poundf  a  eluen  oucf  &  a  quart  of  crymsen 
in  graine  &  yellowe  spanishe  silke  Iyer,  thre  poudf  two  ouncf  of  stichinge  & 
sowing  silke,  all  delyuid  to  John  Baker  or  Vpholster,  to  be  employed  vpon  ye 
furnature  of  the  saide  bryde  chamber  ;  for  one  pounde  fower  oncf  of  fine  Venice 
golde  &  spangells,  delyud  to  William  Cookesburye,  by  him  to  be  employed 
vpon  Eighte  plumes  of  fethers  ;  for  Thre  hundreth  thre  skore  Twelue  poudf 
Nyne  ouncf  quart  &  a  dram  of  broade  &  narrowe  golde  lacf,  eighte  &  twentye 
dozen  of  rounde  golde  myllen  buttons,  two  yerdf  and  a  half  of  rounde  golde 
loope  Lace,  One  &  twentye  yerdf  of  broade  Venice  reben,  Two  poud  thre 
ouncf  of  stiching  &  sowinge  silke,  fyue  payer  of  verye  broade  Garters  edgid 
wth  golde  edginge  lase,  &  fyve  pre  of  lardge  Roases,  edgid  wth  golde  edginge 
suteable,  for  fyue  Pagf ;  three  pre  of  broad  tawnye  Garters  edgid  wth  golde 
edginge  Lase,  Showe  stringf  suteable,  for  footemen  &  Coachemen  ;  eleuen 
dozen  of  lardge  drumeworke  Poyntf,  Two  hundreth  &  fourtye  yerdf  of  broade 
riche  blake  enbrauderid  Lase,  thirteen  poudf  fyve  oucf  &  thre  quartf  of  broade 
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&  narrowe  blake  silke  naples  lacf,  Eight  poud  thirten  oucf  &  a  half  of  deare  & 
color  de  Roye  in  graine  silke  naple  Lace,  purled  on  boathe  sides,  broade  &  nar¬ 
rowe,  three  grosse  fower  doz  of  silke  Myllen  buttons,  thre  yerdf  of  silke  loope 
Lace,  fower  &  twentye  yerdf  of  broade  Venice  Reben,  fower  dozen  of  drume- 
worke  Poyntf,  two  poud  of  stiching  &  sowinge  silke,  eleuen  dozen  of 
broade  &  riche  blake  enbra.  lase,  fyue  oucf  &  thre  quartf  of  naple  silke 
byndinge  lace,  fower  oucf  &  a  di  of  blake  stiching  &  sowing  silke,  Nyne 
dozen  of  blake  parris  buttons,  Sixe  yerdf  of  blake  loope  lase,  tenne  doz  of 
blake  high  buttons  with  curie  &  satten,  fower  skore  fower  yerdf  of  rich 
carnacon  golde  &  siluer  enbrauderid  lase,  one  ponde  fower  oucf  &  a 
di  of  golde  &  siluer  bindinge  Lase,  fower  oucf  of  sowing  silke,  Tenne 
doz  of  verye  rich  golde  &  siluer  high  sugar  loafe  Buttons,  wrought  wth  purle 
&  owes,  Eighten  poud  fower  oucf  of  rich  siluer  spangled  lace,  thre  poud  fyve 
oucf  one  drame  of  siluer  bindinge  lace,  Tenne  dozen  of  verye  rich  high  sugar 
loaf  buttons  wrought  wth  purle  &  owes,  Two  dozen  of  Myllen  silu9  buttons, 
two  oucf  &  a  di  of  silu  loope  lace,  Sixe  ouncf  of  sowing  silke,  delyu9d  to 
sundrye  Taylors,  to  be  employed  vpon  or  saide  doughters  appell  &  such  as  at¬ 
tended  vpon  her  ;  for  fourtye  yerdf  of  yellowe  spanishe  silke  Reben,  &  two 
oucf  of  sowing  silke,  delyu9id  to  John  Baker  for  Curtens ;  Thre  hundreth  thirtye 
eightf  poiidf  tw[o]  oucf  quart  &  a  drame  of  broade  &  riche  silu9  lase  &  loome 
lase,  wth  spangellf  &  plate,  thre  grosse  two  dozen  of  rounde  silu9  buttons,  Sixe 
yerdf  of  silu9  loope  lase,  employed  vpon  xi.  brydemayde  Gownes;  fower  skore 
sixe  poiidf  two  oucf  of  verye  rich  golde  &  siluer  spangled  bone  lases,  fower 
poude  fyve  oucf  of  golde  &  siluer  binding  lase,  two  grosse  &  a  half  of  golde  & 
siluer  buttons,  One  pounde  eight  oucf  of  stiching  &  sowing  silke,  delyu9id  for 
fower  gentlewomen  attending  in  or  said  doughters  bed  chamber ;  for  Two  hun¬ 
dreth  thirtye  two  poiidf  fyve  oucf  quart  &  a  drame  of  rich  golde  &  silu9  span¬ 
gled  lace  of  sundrye  sortf  for  eight  women  Maskers  ;  for  Twelue  oucf  of  white 
sowing  silke,  Eight  yerdf  of  Venice  Reben,  &  eight  dozen  of  drumworke 
Poyntf  for  eight  Maskinge  Pagf.  Item  to  Christopher  Weauer,  Silkeman, 
for  One  tliowsand  Sixe  hundreth  fower  skore  &  eighten  oucf  of  silu9  bone 
Lase  wth  spangellf,  fower  hnndreth  thre  skore  &  Seven  oucf  of  golde 
&  siluer  bynding  Lase,  Thirtye  eight  oucf  of  golde  &  silu9  loope  Lase, 
Sixe  hundreth  thre  skore  Seuen  oucf  of  silu9  myllen  bone  Lase,  One  hun- 
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drcth  fourtve  one  oucC  of  siluer  bone  Lase,  fyve  hundreth  thre  skore  eight 
oucf  of  Venice  golde  &  siluer,  One  hundreth  thirtye  Sixe  of  siluer  compas 
buttons  &  loopes,  Tenne  dozen  of  Clyf  buttons  of  golde  &  siluer,  One  hun¬ 
dreth  thre  skore  &  Twelue  dozen  of  greate  suger  Loaf  buttons  of  golde  & 
silu;,  tenne  dozen  of  riche  enfera.  suger  loaf  buttons,  Two  &  fortye  dozen  of 
smaller  suger  loaf  buttons,  Sixten  dozen  of  buttons,  fower  &  twentye  dozen 
of  small  golde  &  siluer  Myllen  buttons,  Two  hundreth  thirtye  two  oucf 
of  golde  &  siluer  frengf,  One  hundreth  thirtye  ouce  of  silke  of  seu9all 
collors,  Two  doz  of  silke  necke  Lacf,  thre  oiicf  &  a  di  of  cheine  Lace, 
fourten  dozen  &  a  di  of  blake  bugell  lase,  fyve  &  twentye  oucf  of  blak 
silke  binding  lase,  Tenne  dozen  of  blake  bugell  buttons,  Twentye  yerdf 
of  blake  loope  lase,  fower  dozen  of  blake  buttons,  Sixten  dozen  of  blake 
parris  buttons,  Two  ouef  of  twiste,  Tenne  dozen  of  blake  enbra.  Lase,  fyftye 
eight  oucf  &  a  di  of  yellowe  silke,  three  dozen  of  Murrey  Reben,  for  making 
Tenne  dozen  of  buttons  &  loopes,  all  wch  said  pcells  were  delyu9id  to  sundrye 
artificers,  to  be  employed  vpon  or  said  doughters  appell  &  sundrye  psons  at- 
tendinge  vpon  her.  Item  to  John  Spens,  Taylor,  for  making  a  Gowne  of 
blake  satten  enbr.  wth  Siluer,  trymed  wth  silu9  Lace  cutt  wth  taphata  vpon  ta- 
phata,  wth  tyssue  sleuis,  wth  whale  bone,  canuas,  &  stiffenynge,  &  for  cutting  it 
single;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  clothe  of  tyssue  wrought  in  borders  wth golde 
silu9  &  collorid  silkes,  lyned  with  taphata,  trymed  wth  golde  &  silu9  lace,  wth 
whales  bone  cutting,  sising  canuas,  &  stiffenynge  ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of 
golde  &  silu9  tyssuid  tabine,  lyned  wth  plushe,  wth  Sixe  Siluer  lacf  aboute  it, 
&.  frengid,  wth  buckeram  to  it ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of  greene  tyssuid  satten 
wtb  flowers  of  golde,  wth  Sixe  silu9  broade  Lases  aboute,  &  frenges,  wth  bucke¬ 
ram  to  it;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  blake  tissued  satten  w,h  golde  flowers  cutt 
wth  a  Taphata,  &  drawne  oute  wth  taphata  tyssued  sleuis,  trymed  wth  golde  bone 
lase,  for  canuas,  whale  bone,  stiffenynge,  &  cuttinge  it  single;  for  making  a 
Petycoate  of  tawnye  tyssued  satten  wth  flowers  of  golde  silu9  &  collored  silkes, 
lyned  wth  plush  &  frengid,  wth  buckeram  to  it;  for  making  two  pre  of  whale 
bone  bodies  of  carnacon  satten,  bonde  wth  siluer  lase  &  stiched  wth  silke  ;  for 
making  a  dublett  of  cloth  of  tyssue  in  flowers,  wth  golde  silu  &  color  silke,  for 
canuas,  stiffenyng,  whale  bone,  cutting  &  sisinge  ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of 
riche  cloth  of  tyssue,  tyssued  wth  golde  siluer  &  color  silkes,  lyned  wlh  plush, 
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wth  Sixe  broade  Silu9  Lacf  &  buckeram  to  it ;  for  fyve  Varthingallf  of  chaunge- 
ablc  taphata ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  cloth  of  tyssue  tyssued  in  borders,  wth 
flowers  betweene  of  golde  silu9  &  color  silkes,  wtb  riche  tyssued  sleuis  lyned 
wth  taphata,  trymed  wth  bone  Lace,  wth  canuas,  stiffenynge,  whale  bone,  &  for 
cutting  &  sising  ye  sleuis  ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  white  cloth  of  Silu9,  tyssued 
in  borders  &  flowers  like  prince  fethers,  wth  tyssued  sleuis,  lyned  wth  taphata, 
trymed  wtb  spangled  lase,  for  canuas,  &c. ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  riche  clothe 
of  tyssue,  allou'  bordered  with  flowers  of  golde  siluer  &  collor  silkes,  wth 
tyssue  sleuis,  Lyned  wth  taphata,  trymed  wth  lase,  for  canuas  &c. ;  for  making  a 
Gowne  of  blak  silke  grograine,  wtb  blake  sattcn  sleuis,  lyned  wtb  taphata  srceo- 
nett,  for  canuas  &c.;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  Tyssue,  tyssued  with  golde  flowers, 
wtb  riche  clothe  of  tyssue  sleuis,  lyned  wtb  taphata,  trymed  with  lace,  wth  can- 
uas  Sic. ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  aslie  color  silke  grogr.  tyssued  with  golde 
siluer  &  color  silke,  wth  cloth  of  tyssue  sleuis,  in  flowers,  cutt  &  raueled,  lyned 
wth  taphata,  trymed  wth  myllen  bone  Lace,  for  canuas  &c.;  for  making  a  Traine 
Gowne  of  riche  clothe  of  Siluer  enbr.  allou  in  flowers  with  siluer,  purle,  & 
plate,  lyned  wth  taphata,  trymed  wtb  riche  purled  lase,  wth  goldesmythes  worke, 
for  canuas  &c. ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  white  cloth  of  Siluer  wth  riche  tyssued 
sleuis,  lyned  wtb  taphata,  trymed  wtb  siluer  lase,  wtb  canuas  &c. ;  for  making  a 
traine  Gowne  of  riche  tawnie  clothe  of  golde  enbr.  verye  richelie  wtb  golde, 
siluer,  purle  &  plate,  Lyned  wtb  taphata,  trymed  wth  lace  &  buttons,  wtb  canuas 
&c. ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of  murrey  satten  enbr.  verye  richlie  w,h  siluer, 
Lyned  wtb  plushe,  &  frengid,  wth  buckeram  to  it ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of 
carnacon  Satten  enbr.  allou9  wtb  golde  &  silu9,  frengid,  lyned  wth  plushe,  wtb 
buckeram  to  it ;  for  making  a  Petycoate  of  greene  Satten  enbr.  allou9  wth  siluer, 
frengid,  Lyned  wth  plush,  and  huckeram  to  it ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  blacke 
cloth  of  silu9  enbr.  allou9,  &  trymed  wth  golde  &  siluer  Lase,  Lyned  wtb  tapha¬ 
ta,  wth  tyssued  sleuis,  wtb  canuas  &c.;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  purple  cloth  of 
golde,  enbr.  allou9,  &  trymed  wtb  golde  &  siluer  lase,  Lyned  wth  taphata,  w^ 
canuas  &c. ;  for  two  Brusshes  ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  blake  satten,  trymed  wth 
bugell  Lace,  cutt  wth  blake  taphata,  &  lyned  wtb  taphata,  wtb  canuas  &c. ;  for 
making  a  Gowne  of  hlake  Satten,  trymed  wtb  blake  enbr.  satten  Lase,  cutt,  & 
lyned  wth  taphata,  for  cuttinge  theise  gownes,  &  canuas,  See. ;  for  making  a 
Gowne  of  cloth  of  tyssue,  tyssed  in  flowers  wtb  golde,  siluer  &  color  silkes,  wth 
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tyssued  sleuis,  trymed  wth  golde  &  silu9  Lace,  wth  canuas  &c. ;  for  making  a 
Petycoatei  of  siluer  grograine,  tyssued  in  borders  wth  flowers  of  golde,  Lyned 
wth  plush,  wtb  Sixe  golde  &  silu9  Lases  aboute  it,  frengid,  wth  buckeram  to  it ;  for 
making  a  Gowne  of  blake  satten,  trymed  wth  blake  enbr  satten  Lase,  cutt  & 
lyned  wth  tapliata,  wtb  canuas,  &c. ;  for  making  Two  Mantells,  thone  of  silu9 
vellat,  thother  of  tawnie  two  pile  vellat,  trymed  wth  Lace,  &  Lyned  wtb 
french  tawnie  Muffe,  with  two  Cloakes  for  them  likewise  lyned  &  trymed ;  for 
making  a  Gowne  of  grasse  greene  satten,  tyssued  wtb  golde  &  silu9  in  flowers, 
wtb  tyssue  sleuis,  Lyned  &  cutt  wth  taphata,  trymed  wth  golde  &  siluer  lase,  for 
cutting  it,  &  for  canuas  &c.  ;  for  a  Coller  of  white  cloth  of  silu9,  lyned  wtb  ta¬ 
phata,  &  stiched  wtb  silke  ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  tawnie  Satten,  tyssued  wth 
gold  in  borders,  wth  flowers  between,  wtb  tyssue  sleuis,  lyned  &  cutt  with  ta¬ 
phata,  trymed  wth  golde  &  silu9  Lace  &  buttons,  for  cutting  it,  &  for  canuas  &c.; 
for  making  a  Gowne  of  Sea  greene  tyssued  satten,  wtb  golde  silu9  &  color  silkes 
in  borders  &  flowers  betweene,  cutt  &  lyned  wtb  taphata,  wth  riche  tyssued 
sleuis,  for  cauas  &c. ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  silu9  colored  grograine,  tyssued 
wtb  golde  silu9  &  colored  silkes,  wtb  tyssued  sleuis,  Lyned  wtb  taphata,  trymed 
wtb  golde  &  silu9  bone  lase,  wtb  canuas  &c. ;  for  making  a  Gowne  of  deare  color 
satten,  tyssued  in  borders  &  flowers  betweene  wtb  golde  &  silu9  Lase,  Lyned  & 
cutt  wtb  taphata,  wth  canuas,  &c. ;  for  makinge  Two  saufegardes,  thone  greene 
satten,  tyssued  wtb  golde  silu9  &  co]or  silkes,  thother  Murrey  color  satten, 
tyssued  wtb  golde  siluer  &  greene  silke,  boathe  wth  greate  riche  tyssue  sleuis  of 
ye  spanishe  facon,  &  lyned  wtb  taphata,  wth  buttons  &  loupes,  with  canuas,  &c.; 
for  making  a  Gowne  of  blake  satten  tysseud  in  flowers  of  silu5,  trymed  wth 
Siluer  open  spangled  lase,  lyned  wtb  taphata,  wtb  canuas,  buckeram,  whale 
bone,  &  stiffenynge  :  for  making  a  night  Gowne  of  riche  tyssue  in  flowers, 
Lyned  wth  wrought  satten,  &  for  stiffenynge  &c. ;  for  making  a  night  Gowne  of 
riche  tyssue  in  flowers  of  golde,  lyned  wtb  carnaeon  wrought  satten,  for  stiffen¬ 
ynge,  & c.  Item  to  Edwarde  Thomasen,  Taylor,  for  making  fower  sutes  for 
fower  Pags,  viz.  dublettS  &  Hoase,  ye  dublettf  of  cloth  of  golde  lyned  wtb  ta¬ 
phata,  laced  wtb  golde  Lace,  two  &  two  in  a  seame,  wtb  peckadellf  of  white  sat¬ 
ten,  ye  hoase  of  tawnie  vellat,  Lased  thicke  wtb  golde  Lase  buttons,  wtb  small  fur¬ 
nishings,  as  canuas,  cotton,  bayes,  fustian  for  pockettf,  &  stiffenyngf  for  the  same 
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sutes  ;  for  making  fovver  Cloakes  of  tawnie  vellat  (for  them)  Laced  wth  Sixe 
golde  Lacf  rounde  abonte,  lyned  wth  shagg,  &  borderid  wth  buckeram  ;  for 
making  two  sutes  for  two  footemen,  &  one  for  a  Coacheman,  ye  dublettf  of 
tawnie  satten,  Lased  wth  two  golde  Lacf,  cutt  vpon  taphata  srceonett,  Lyned 
wth  fustian,  wth  pickadellf  of  white  satten,  ye  footemens  hoase  of  tawnie  vellat, 
&  ye  Coachmans  boase  of  tawnie  cloth,  Lased  wth  fower  golde  Lacf,  golde  but¬ 
tons,  lyned  wtb  white  fustian,  &  sowed  wth  silke,  &  other  small  furnishing^,  as 
before;  for  making  tlire  Cloakes  of  tawnie  cloth  (for  them)  Lased  wth  golde 
Lace,  lyned  wtb  bayes,  the  Capes  of  vellat,  &  sowed  wth  silke  ;  for  makinge  thre 
Coates  for  two  footemen  &  one  Coachman,  of  tawnie  vellat  Lyned  wtb  fustian, 
ye  skirtes  wth  white  taphata,  sowed  wth  silke,  silke  &  golde  buttons,  and  other 
small  furnishing?,  as  Reben,  buttons,  &c.  belonging  to  them  ;  for  making  Eight 
Masking  sutes  of  striped  Tynceli  for  Ladies  Pag?,  wt!l  small  furnishings,  as 
canuas,  buckeram,  bayes,  pastbourde  &  wyer,  lyned  wth  taphata  srceonett,  & 
sowed  wth  silke ;  for  making  fower  sutes  for  Pagf,  viz.  dublettf  of  satten,  & 
boase  of  mynglcd  color  cloth,  ye  dublettf  Lyned  wth  taphata,  &  Lased  wth  silke 
Lace,  ye  hoase  wth  fustian,  sowed  wth  silke,  silke  buttons,  wth  small  furnish¬ 
ing?,  as  before  ;  for  making  fower  Cloakes  of  like  myngled  color  clothe,  lyned 
through  wth  vellat,  layed  wth  two  lac?  abonte,  wth  silke  &  buckeram  ;  for 
making  fower  sutes  for  iiij  footemen,  viz.  dublettf  of  fustian  Lased  wlh  silke 
lase,  Lyned  wth  fustian,  &  white  taphata  pickadell?,  ye  hoase  of  myngled  color 
cloth,  lased  with  silke  lase,  lyned  wth  white  fustian,  sowed  wth  silke,  &  other 
small  furnishing?,  as  before  ;  for  making  fower  Cloakes  of  myngled  color 
clothe,  Lyned  wth  bayes,  lased  wth  two  silke  lac?  aboute,  ye  Capes  of  vellat, 
sowed  wth  silke,  &  buckeram.  Item  to  Thomas  Watson,  Taylo1',  for  making 
fyve  sutes  for  fyve  speakers  in  ye  Maske,  viz.  Orpheus  his  antique  Coate 
armor,  wtb  baces,  Labell?,  breeches  &  Mantle;  Manna  (sic)  her  Iloabe,  wtb 
doble  sleeues  &  Petycoatc ;  Entheus  his  Roabe  &  Mantle,  &  a  pre  of  doble 
sleeues ;  Prometheus  his  Roabe  &  Mantle  ;  Sibilla  her  Roabe,  Petycoate  & 
vaile.  And  for  fustian,  bayes,  corse  Canuas,  bumbast,  for  tynceli  copp  lace  & 
freng?,  for  buskins,  Showes,  curie  lieare  wyer,  and  one  pound  of  silke  for  ye 
premisses.  Item  to  William  Brothericke,  or  Enbrauderer,  for  enbraudering 
One  whoale  suite  of  Hangyng?  vpon  crymson  vellat,  richely  garnished  &  bor¬ 
dered  allou9  wtb  clothe  of  golde  &  cloth  of  silu  ,  Lacf  of  golde,  pte  wtb  plates,  6c 
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cheine  LacS  of  golde  wthoute  plates,  Venice  twistes,  &  golde  &  siliS  &  colors 
naples  silke  ;  for  enbr.  ye  sea9 all  ptes  of  a  Sparuer  Bed  of  crymson  vellat,  as  y‘‘ 
heddc  pte,  Ceeler,  doble  Vallaunce,  Fyve  verye  large  Curtens,  vpon  crymsen 
Satten ;  allso  One  Canapye  wth  Vallauce  &  Curtens  of  vellat  &.  satten ; 
A  very  lardge  Cupborde  clothe  of  crymsen  vellat,  Carpett  &  skreene  cloth, 
Chevre,  Stowles  &  Cusshions,  all  verye  richelie  gar  allou9  \vth  cloth  of  golde, 
cloth  of  Silu9,  &  color  Satten,  \vth  LacS  of  golde,  pte  wth  plates,  &  cheine  LacS 
of  golde  wtboute  plates,  twistes  of  golde  &  silu°,  &  color  naples  silke  ;  for  thred, 
fine  Canuas,  &  many  other  necessrs  employed  vpon  the  same.  Item  to  Ed- 
warde  Hilliarde,  Enbrauderer,  for  enbr  of  two  footemens  Coates,  wth  furnish¬ 
ings  &  neeessrs  to  them  ;  for  enbr.  a  Coachmans  Coate,  wth  all  necessrs  belong¬ 
ing  to  it.  Item  to  John  Baker,  or  vpholstcr,  for  making  a  sute  of  Hangyng^  of 
crymsen  vellat,  cont  fyve  peces  &  two  Windowe  pecs  enbr.  lyned  wth  dyed 
canuas,  &  Iyer  of  thred  to  bynde  them,  wth  other  necessrs  to  them  ;  for  making 
One  Cupborde  cloth,  One  Carpett,  and  One  skreene  cloth  of  like  crymsen 
vellat  enbr.  all  lyned  wth  taphata,  &  garnished  wth  frengS  of  golde  &  silke  ;  for 
makinge  two  lardge  Windowe  Curtens  of  crymsen  damaske,  Lyned  wth  fus¬ 
tian,  copp  Rings,  Lyer  of  thred,  &  other  necessrs  to  them :  for  making  a  Ca- 
napie  for  a  Cusshion  cloth,  wth  Curtens  &  Vallaunce,  &  hed  clothe,  all  gar¬ 
nished  wth  frenge  &  Lase  of  golde  &  crymsen  silke,  for  gyrth  webbe,  tackes, 
guilte  nailes  of  all  sorts  &  sizes,  buckeram,  canuas,  fustian,  downe,  a  steye  of 
iron,  cases  of  Cotton,  &  other  necessrs  to  them  ;  for  making  a  Sparuer  of 
crymsen  vellat,  wth  a  traine  of  crymsen  satten,  all  enbr.  garnished  wth  frengs  & 
Lase  of  golde  &  crymsen  silke,  for  buckeram,  copp  rings,  hookes  &  staples  of 
wyer,  Lyer  of  thred,  &  other  necessrs  to  it ;  for  making  two  necessarie  Stowles, 
couerid  wth  crymsen  vellat,  y®  seats  of  stamelt  cloth  garnished  wth  frenge  & 
Lace  of  golde  &  crymsen  silke,  wth  guilte  nailes,  buckeram,  fustian,  downe, 
Cases  of  Cotton,  gyrth  webbe,  &  tackes,  Pannes  of  tynne,  &  other  nccessrs  to 
them  :  for  Cotton  to  laye  betweene  the  fouldes  of  yc  said  Hangyngs,  Sparuer, 
Canapye,  cupborde  cloth,  Carpett,  &  other  stuf  for  fretting,  wth  thred  to  sowe 
them  ;  for  One  Bedde,  One  Bolster  &  two  Pillowis  of  myllen  fustian,  filled  wtb 
downe,  sowed  wth  silke;  Thre  Quiltes  of  fustian,  cased  wth  taphata,  filled  wth 
woll,  &  sowed  wth  silke  ;  Two  payer  of  blankettS  of  myllen  fustian,  of  fyve 
bredthes  &  fyve  yerdS  longe  the  pece,  sowed  wth  silke;  Two  payer  ?>f  fine  spa- 
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nishe  blankettf  ;  for  making  Two  Counterpoyntes  of  plushe,  boath  sides  alike, 
sowed  wth  silke  ;  for  his  trauell  &  chardgt  in  setting  vp  &  takinge  downe  the 
said  pcells,  with  tlired  &  other  necessrs  to  pforme  them  with  all.  Item  to  John 
Smyth,  for  Two  liundreth  &  fower  yerde  of  copper  stuffes,  &  Thre  hundreth  & 
eighten  yerde  of  tyncelle  of  golde  &  silu9,  employed  vpon  Maskers  appell. 
Item  to  John  White,  Sliowemaker,  for  eight  payer  of  fine  Pumppes  for  eight 
Page,  wth  eight  pre  of  Roases  edgid  wth  copp  to  them.  Item  to  John  de 
Creetj,  or  Serjaunte  paynter,  for  guilding  &  paynting  Two  high  Stowles,  One 
lardge  Cusshion  Stoole,  wth  a  border  at  the  top ;  One  lardge  Skrene  wrought 
to  the  top,  wth  a  Lyon  earned  holding  a  Scutchion  wth  or  Armes  in  it ;  Eight 
lardge  Cuppes,  all  layed  in  oyle  colors,  &  guilt  wth  fine  golde.  Item  to  John 
Grafforde,  for  thre  skore  &  thre  dozen  of  hangynge  buttons,  with  pendauntf, 
fourtye  fower  dozen  of  litell  buttons,  &  eight  Cappes  for  Page.  Item  to 
Thomas  Peake,  for  Two  hundreth  fower  skore  &  fourten  ounce  of  copper  Lace, 
cont  eighte  hundreth  and  fower  skore  yerdf,  employed  vpon  eight  sutes  for 
eight  Page  in  the  Maske.  Item  to  Ricliarde  Smyth,  or  Hosier,  for  Two  & 
Twentye  payer  of  silke  stockinge  &  fower  pre  of  worsteede  stockinge  delyu9ed 
for  Page,  speakers,  &  footemen  ;  for  one  payer  of  verye  fine  yellowe  worsteede 
hoose  ;  One  payer  of  broade  crymsen  in  graine  Garters  ;  Two  yerde  of  Reben  ; 
One  payer  of  fine  crymsen  in  graine  worsteede  hoase  ;  One  payer  of  broad 
Garters,  &  thre  yerde  of  Rehen,  for  Armestronge.d  Item  to  Edwarde  Baldrey, 

d  This  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Archibald  Armstrong,  or  (as  better  known  by  his  more  familiar 
name)  Archy,  the  King’s  Jester.  For  some  notices  respecting  him,  see  Nares’s  Glossary,  voce 
Archy,  and  the  authorities  cited.  In  the  Add.  MS.  5750.  f.  30,  is  the  original  Warrant  for  the 
Coat  worn  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princess’s  marriage,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined. 

James  R. 

These  are  to  will  and  require  you  deliuer  or  cause  to  be  deliuered  to  Archibald  Armestrong,  our 
seruant,  for  a  Coate  for  him  against  the  mariadge  of  or  deerest  daughter  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  so  many 
yardes  of  Crimson  Veluett,  and  so  many  ounces  of  gold  lace  to  lace  the  same,  as  shalbe  thought  fitt 
by  you,  and  a  suite  of  Apparrell  agreable  to  it.  And  theise  shalbe  yor  sufficient  warrant  and  dis¬ 
charge  in  this  behalf.  Giuen  under  or  Signett  at  or  pallace  at  Westminster,  the  tenth  daie  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  the  tenth  yeare  of  or  raigne  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  six 
and  fortieth. 

(L.  S.)  To  or  right  trustieand  welbeloued  the  Lord  Hay,  Mr  of  or  great  Warderobe. 

Ex’  p’  Lake. 

Indorsed.  Armestrong  warr*  for  a  Cote. 
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Cofermaker,  for  fower  verye  lardge  fayer  Standerds,  made  of  stronge  Tymber, 
couerid  wth  strong  lether,  bounde  aboute  wth  verye  stronge  bondf  of  Iron,  wth 
verye  good  &  stronge  Lockf ;  for  fyve  lardge  Trunckes,  barred  verye  stronge, 
wth  very  stronge  Lockes.  Item  to  Robert  Heus,  for  making  Sixe  Var- 
thingallc  of  tafata  \vth  wyer  &  silke  to  them  ;  for  making  Sixe  Varthin- 
gallf  of  damaske,  with  wyer  and  silke  to  them.  Item  to  Denis  Peper,  for 
fyve  Tawnie  beuer  Hattes,  wth  golde  bandf  &  tawnie  fethers  to  them  ;  for  three 
tawnie  feltes,  with  golde  bandf  and  tawnie  fethers  to  them.  Item  to  Henrye 
Waller,  Joyner,  for  One  frame  for  a  Canapie  for  a  Cusshion  cloth,  wth  Iron- 
worke  to  it ;  for  ye  tymberworke  of  One  Cheyre,  two  lowe  stov/les,  and  two 
litell  Tables ;  for  a  Frame  for  a  lardge  Sparuer;  for  the  tymberworke  of  two 
lardge  necessr  stooles ;  for  One  folding  Table  ofWalnuttre;  for  ye  timber- 
worke  of  One  skreene,  wth  a  Lyon  earned  to  stande  on  ye  top ;  One  dozen  of 
Bedstaues  ;  for  timberworke  &  bourdf  to  make  Cases  to  packe  vp  the  said 
Cheyres,  Stowles  and  Tables,  to  preserue  them  in  cariadge,  wth  nayles  &  other 
necessrs  to  them  ;  for  his  tranell  wth  his  Men  in  settinge  vp  of  Bedsteedf  & 
taking  them  downe  againe.  Item  to  William  Ferrers,  Lynen  drap,  for  One 
hundreth  tlire  skore  fyve  ellf  of  hollande  cloth,  to  make  Twelue  payer  of  bear¬ 
ing  &  trussinge  Sheetes  ;  One  hundreth  fower  skore  &  eighten  elles  of  hol¬ 
lande  cloth,  for  thre  pre  of  Curtens  ;  One  hundreth  fower  skore  &  eighten 
ellf  of  hollande  clothe  to  make  thre  pre  of  backe  Sheetes;  Sixe  ellf  of  hol¬ 
lande  cloth  to  Lyne  fower  pre  of  breeches  for  Pagf.  Item  to  John  Caesar, 
for  a  riche  Skarf  enfer.  allouer  vpon  carnacon  taphata,  boathe  sides  alike,  wth 
golde  siluer  and  colorid  silkes,  &  sundrye  deuises,  to  hange  a  Sworde  at, 
sent  to  the  said  Prince  Pallatine.  Item  to  Henrye  Stephens,  Enbrauderer,  for 
enbrauderinge  a  Gowne  of  russett  cloth  of  golde  allou9  wth  golde  &  siluer,  wth 
flowers  in  tyssue  worke  verye  rich,  wth  two  payer  of  sleuis,  thone  pre  longe, 
wrought  on  boathe  sides,  for  stuf,  golde,  siluer,  silke,  and  workemanship 
thereof.  Item  to  John  Isacke,  for  One  Sworde  curiouslie  earned  and  gilded, 
sent  to  the  said  Prince  Pallatine.  Item  to  George  Johnson,  for  fower  skore 
yerdf  &  a  quart  of  the  finest  Tawnie  coloth  (sic)  to  make  Gownes  for  gentle¬ 
men  to  attende  our  saide  doughter  ;  fyve  &  tliirtye  yerdf  of  tawnye  cloth  for 
Players  ;  fourtye  yerdf  of  fine  tawnye  bayes  for  to  lyne  them  ;  One  &  twentye 
yerdf  of  fine  tawnye  cloth  for  Sixe  groomes  of  the  Stable  ;  fower  &  twentye 
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yerdf  of  fine  tawnye  bayes  to  lyne  them  ;  Tenne  yerdf  di  of  verye  fine  blake 
clothe  for  Teachers  ;  fyve  yerdf  of  fine  bayes  to  lyne  them  ;  Fourtye  yerdf  of 
fine  frenche  grey  for  Page  &  footemen  ;  Sixeten  yerdf  of  fine  deare  colo 
Bayes  to  lyne  them  ;  fourten  yerdf  of  fine  stamell  bayes  for  a  Counterpoynte  ; 
Eight  yerde  of  white  Bayes  for  masking  sutes  ;  Thre  skore  yerdf  of  Bayes 
of  diuers  colors  to  couer  and  trusse  or  said  dougliters  appell  in.  Item  to  Ro¬ 
bert  Baker,  Taylor,  for  Twelue  coders  of  white  satten,  Lyned  wth  taphata, 
stiched  with  silke,  and  stiffenid  j  for  silke,  stiffenynge,  and  making  sixe 
tyssned  collors  and  enbr.  Coders.  Item  to  the  said  Robert  Grigge,  for  fower 
skore  one  yerdf  thre  quart  &  a  di  of  tawnye  silo9  wrought  vellat,  for  thre 
lyuerye  Gownes  for  thre  gentlewomen  to  attende  vpon  or  saide  doughter. 
And  theyse  or  lefs  signed  wth  or  owne  handf  shalbe  yor  sufficient  warraunte 
&  dischardge  in  this  behalf.  Yeouen  vnder  or  Signett  at  of  Palloice  at 
Westih  the  fourth  daye  of  Maye  1613.  In  the  xjth  yere  of  or  reigne  of  our 
Realmes  of  Englande,  Fraunce  &  Irelande,  and  of  our  Realme  of  Scotlande 
xlvjth  yere. 

To  our  Trustie  the  Lord  Haye,  Master  of  our  great 
(L.  S.)  Warderobe. 

(Signed)  Hay. 

Exr  p  N.  Pigeon. 

Indorsed.  A  Warraunt  to  the  Greate  Warderobe  for  the  Ladie  Elizabeth, 
against  her  Mariadge. 
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XIX.  Remembrances  for  the  Apparel,  Accoutrements ,  and  Neces¬ 
saries  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy ,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
his  Retinue,  preparatory  to  his  joining  the  English  Army  in 
France,  in  the  year  1513;  communicated,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
College  of  Arms,  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.  in  a  Letter  to  Charles  George  Young,  Esq.  F.S.A., 
York  Herald. 


Read  24th  December  1835. 


British  Museum,  Dec.  1,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  interest  attached  by  all  antiquaries  to  the  Household  Book  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more  in  1770,  will  probably  offer  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  troubling  the 
Society,  through  you,  with  a  Document  relating  to  the  same  Nobleman,  whose 
magnificence,  love  of  the  arts,  and  patronage  of  literature,  entitle  him  to  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  all  acquainted  with  his  character.  We  are  informed 
by  Hall,a  the  contemporary  historian,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  one  of  the  noble¬ 
men  selected  to  take  a  part  in  the  expedition  then  preparing  against  France, 
and  that  he  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Terouenne  and  Tournay,  in  the  rear¬ 
ward  division  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Worcester.  This  statement  is  illustrated 
by  an  article  (communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont),  annexed  to  the  reprint 
of  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  in  the  “  Antiquarian  Repertory,” 
vol.  iv.  second  edit,  intitled  “  Equipage  of  the  right  honourable  Henry  Earl 

a  Hall,  fol.  xxiiij. 
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of  Northumberland,  at  the  siege  of  Turwin,  in  France,  5  Henry  VIIL"  b  It 
thence  appears,  that  the  King’s  first  letter  of  summons  to  the  Earl,  was  dated 
from  Greenwich,  22  Feb.  anno  regni  4,  [1512-13]  ordering  him  to  raise  500 
men,  of  which  100  were  to  be  demi-lances  on  horseback,  300  archers,  and  100 
bill-men  on  foot.  A  second  letter  was  sent  on  the  13th  of  April  following, 
signifying  the  King’s  pleasure,  that  the  Earl  and  his  retinue  should  repair  to 
the  ports  of  Dover  or  Sandwich  by  the  28th  of  May  ;  which  was  immediately 
complied  with,  since  we  know  from  Hall,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  under 
Lord  Herbert  landed  at  Calais  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  In  the  same  MS. 
is  an  account  of  the  “parcels  of  stuffe”  prepared  for  the  Earl  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  which  is  extremely  curious,  as  it  shews  minutely  the  war-equipment  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank  at  this  period,  and  forms  a  very  amusing  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  information  previously  afforded  of  the  same  nobleman’s  style  of 
living  in  domestic  life. 

This  brings  me  immediately  to  the  Document  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  letter — a  copy  of  which  I  annex  to  it.  The  original  (which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  itself  only  a  transcript)  is  contained  in  a  miscellaneous  volume 
of  collections  in  the  College  of  Arms,  marked  L  8  (bound  up  with  L  5  and 
L  6)  chiefly  compiled  by  the  elder  Wrythe  or  Wriothesley  (who  died  in  1504) 
and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  with  additions 
by  later  hands  to  the  time  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  taken  at  least  a 
century  later,  exists  in  a  volume  which  formerly  belonged  to  Anstis,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Add.  5485.  The  earlier  transcript  seems  to  have 
been  made  very  negligently,  and  abounds  with  clerical  errors,  the  more  corrupt 
of  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting,  and  throwing  the  rejected 
readings  into  the  margin.  There  is  no  title  to  this  document  by  the  original 
scribe ;  but  a  later  hand  has  added  one,  thus  worded :  “  The  apparell  for  the 
field  for  a  baron  in  his  souereignes  company ,”  which  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  a  similar  title  prefixed  to  another  article  at  fol.  85  b  of  the  same  MS. 
(written  by  the  elder  Wrythe),  which  was  printed  by  Grose  in  his  “  Military 
Antiquities,”  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  That  this  document  unquestionably  refers  to 
Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  is  a  fact  not  only  ascertained 

t>  P.347.  It  was  copied  by  Roger  Dodsworth  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  and  presented  to  Algernon  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
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by  the  mention  of  the  crescent  as  his  cognisance,  and  by  a  comparison  with 
the  paper  printed  in  the  “  Antiquarian  Repertory,”  but  also  by  the  name  of 
tc  Algernons ,  Conte  de  Northumberland,”  which  occurs  in  the  MS.  itself,  in 
the  middle  of  the  document  referred  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore 
that  the  article  in  question  is  the  first  draught  of  the  “  Remembrances,”  or 
Memoranda  of  the  Armour,  Apparel,  and  Necessaries,  esteemed  requisite  for 
the  service  of  the  Earl  and  his  Retinue,  on  being  summoned  to  the  expedition 
against  France,  and  was  drawn  up,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
his  household,  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  summons.  It  contains  a  great 
many  minute  particulars  not  in  the  printed  schedule,  and  adds  several  terms 
of  unusual  occurrence,  which  will  help  to  complete  a  vocabulary  of  that  period. 
I  have  added  a  few  notes  by  way  of  illustration  ;  and  have  only  to  express  my 
thanks  to  yourself  for  the  facility  afforded  me  of  consulting  the  MS.  in  the 
College  of  Arms. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

yours  very  truly, 

FREDERIC  MADDEN. 

Charles  George  Young,  Esq. 

York  Herald,  F.S.A. 


[MS.  Coll.  Ann.  L  8,  fol.  54  b.] 

The  apparell  for  thefeild for  a  baron  in  his  souereignes  company. 

Furst  a  pe  of  Curess,  wyth  a  Sallet,a  legliarness,  ande  all  of  Apparell  long- 
yng’,  as  sure  as  maybe  gottyn,  wyth  Gussett?,b  Cressauntf,  and  yche  of  Male. 

a  A  light  head-piece.  See  Meyrick,  Ant.  Arm.  vol.  iii.  Gloss,  in  voce. 

b  Small  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  mail  to  protect  the  arm-pits,  and  bend  of  the  arms.  Meyrick’s 
Ant.  Armour,  ii.  191  n.  Grose,  Mil.  Ant.  ii.  252. 
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Item  a  nother  pe  of  hostynge c  harness  [to]  Ryde  daly  wyth  alle,  wyth  a 
bycoket,d  and  alle  other  Appareil  longynge  therto. 

Item  a  payre  of  Breghaunder,e  couerede  wyth  Cloth  of  Golde,  sleucs  and 
alle,  w*  ah  hatt  of  Mountaban/  the  horde  y9e  off  lynede  wyth  Clothe  of 
Golde. 

Ithl  a  burbut  s  for  h  my  lordes  psone,  for  a  suwte 1  of  a  towen,k  or  any 
other  place,  whych  shall  stande  in  stede  of  a  bassonett.1 

Itm  a  Jakett  cou9ed  wyth  Veluete  of  such  collor  as  schall  best  please  my 
Lord,  to  lygli  in  on  nyght(J,  an  axe,  a  spere  called  a  Burdue,m  howllen  panted 
wyth  my  Lordis  colloures,  device,  and  worde,  wyth  a  kircheff'  of  pleasaunce,0 
a  lighte  p  crosbowe,  wythe  a  quyvef  and  quarrellf  therin,  as  clenly  wroght 

c  In  the  Ordinances  of  War  set  forth  by  Henry  VIII.  on  occasion  of  this  expedition  to  France, 
in  1513,  is  this  clause:  “  also  that  every  man  goinge  in  hostinge  or  battayle,  of  what  estate,  &c. 
he  be,  of  the  Kinges  partie  and  host,  except  he  be  a  bishop  or  officer  of  armes,  bear  a  cross  of  Saynt 
George.” 

d  Bicoquet,  Ornement  de  t.&te,  esphee  de  chaperon.”  Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  langue  Romaine, 
8o.  Par.  1808. 

e  Brigandines,  a  light  cuirass,  composed  of  small  plates  of  iron  fastened  upon  quilted  leather  or 
linen.  See  a  plate  of  one  in  Grose’s  Mil.  Ant.  pi.  xxvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  and  Meyrick’s  Glossary, 
vol.  iii.  in  voce. 

f  Hall  says  of  the  dress  of  Henry  VIII.  in  this  expedition  to  France :  He  was  appareilled  in 
almayne  ryuet,  crested,  &  his  vambrace  of  the  same,  &  on  his  liedde  a  chapeau  montabyn,  with  a 
riche  coronal,  ye  folde  of  the  chapeau  was  lined  with  crimsyn  saten.”  Mr.  Kempe  (Loseley  Manu¬ 
scripts,  p.  135,  8vo.  1836)  conjectures  it  to  be  a  steel  cap  ;  but  I  should  think  not  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  rather  a  hat  of  some  softer  material,  which  turned  over,  similar  to  the  one  in  which  Henry 
was  often  painted.  See  MS.  Cott.  Aug.  in.  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  hats  being 
first  made  at  Montalvan  in  Arragon. 

S  A  sort  of  helmet.  See  Meyrick’s  Glossary,  at  the  end  of  vol,  iii.  voce  Barbuta,  and  Roquefort’s 
Gloss,  voc.  Barbute. 

11  sa  MS.  i  assault.  k  town. 

I  Bacinet,  a  light  helmet,  of  a  round  shape.  Grose,  ii.  242.  Meyrick,  Gloss  in  v. 

m  So  called,  from  bourdo  or  bourdon ;  the  same  as  the  bourdonasse,  which  was  hollow  within,  and 
handsomely  painted.  See  Meyrick,  ii.  228,  and  Roquefort,  voc.  Bourde,  Bourdonasses. 

II  wholly. 

0  This  proves  that  the  kerchief  of  plesaunce,  or  cointise,  was  worn  at  the  end  of  the  spear  as  well 
as  on  the  helmet.  See  Meyrick,  ii.  218,  and  Glossary,  in  voce. 

P  lighe,  MS. 


in  the  year  1513. 
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as  canbe  founde,  a  fayr  bylle,  a  launcegaye  ^  wyth  a  Crosse,  a  longe  blade  ;  and 
these  v.  weapons  shalbe  forr  v.  haunshemen,  to  here  on  horse  bake,  after  my 
Lorde. 

Itm  a  Trapper  of  my  lordf  Armes,  enbroderede  vppon  Velluet  quarterly,  as 
my  lorde  beryth  theym  ;  a  nother  Trapper  of  Cremysyn  Cloth  of  Gold,  to  be 
bordired  wyth  whyte  damaske,  or  sattane,  as  best  shall  please  my  lorde,  and 
powdered  wyth’  Velluet,  as  yt  ware  Armyne. 

Itm  the  thrid  Trapper  of  Saint  George,  of  whyt  damaske,  w*  a  Crosse  of 
Sainte  George. 

Ithi  the  iiijth  Trappor  of  Curbely,s  cou9ed  wyth  blewe  velluit,  enbrodered 
wyth  deuyseurf.1 

Itm  [an]  other  Trappor,  betyh  wyth  my  Lord  Armes,  as  many  diu9se  Armes 
[as]  my  lorde  shall  best  lyke  ;  the  more  diu9se,  the  more  Worschipe. 

Itm  as  many  Coote  Armes  for  my  lord  pson,  to  watche  in  wyth  the  Kyng 
in  the  Feilde,  longing  y9et[o]. 

Itni  as  many  Trumpet  banners  of  the  same  Armes,  thatt  the  Trappours  er 
of,  thatt  ys  to  say,  of  eu9y  Armes  ij.  cliaungej. 

Ithi  a  Cote  Armor  of  Velluet,  embroyderred  wyth  my  lord  Armes,  Cote  Armer 

....  '  Embraudered. 

quarterly,  lyned  wyth  sarcenet. 

Ithi  oder  viij  coote  Armes,  betyne  wyth  the  same  Armes,  quarterly. 

Ithi  xxiiij.  Trumpett  Banners  for  vj  Trumpettf,  of  the  same  Armes,  quar¬ 
terly. 

Itm  iiij  Stauders,  wyth  Corantynes  ;u  iiij  pennons  wyth’  demyseutttV 

Ithi  vj  Banners  for  the  field,  of  my  lord  Armes. 

Itm  ij  or  iij  hundreth  loginge  scuchyne,  a  hundreth  or  ij  pensils,  made  of 
bokerame,  bettyn  wyth  my  lord  Armes. 


a  A  horseman's  spear,  mentioned  in  several  Statutes  temp.  Rich.  II.  See  Mevrick,  Gloss,  in  voc. 
and  Roquefort,  voc.  Lance-genetaire. 
r  waponttes  shalle  sa,  MS. 

s  Jacked  leather,  “  cuir  bouilli.”  1  devices  ? 

u  Has  this  any  connexion  with  corionP  See  Roquefort,  in  voce. 

v  Is  this  the  same  with  deuyseures  above  ?  I  suspect  some  error  in  both  cases. 
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Itm  a  Standerd  StereraoVv  for  my  lordf  schype  wyth  iij.  other  standerd  £ 
for  the  same  schype,  one  lesard,x  and  ij.  byhynde  of  Worsted,  of  the  same 
Collours,  to  hange  a  bout  the  Topcasstle,  of  the  same  device. 

Itm  a  cou9yng  of  Worsted  of  the  same  collours,  wyth  a  coramyne,?  wyth 
mv  lordf  device,  for2  the  seyd  [schype]. 

Itni  xij  Pennons  of  my  lordf  device,  fo[r]  suche  schyppis  as  my  lordf  stud'’, 
Sowdeours,  &  other  shalbe  in. 

Itm  v.  haunshmeh,  whych  must  haue  diu9se  change},  one  for 
eu9y  daye,  of  Chamelett,  of  my  lordf  collours,  and  other  more 
Rycher  for  the  metyinge  of  Prynnce3  and  Straungers  that  schall  mett  wyth 
the  Kyng,  after  my  lordf  pleasure. 

Itm  vij  coursours,  ij.  for  my  lordes  psone,  one  to  ride  vpori,  & 

Coursers 

a  nother  to  be  lede  in  hande,  and  toder  v.  for  the  Hansmen. 

Dukes  xij.  Itm  ij  coursours  for  my  Lordf  Banner  and  Standerd,  and  the9  is 
°u  HJ*  but  ix.  coursers  in  all,  where  oder  Lord£,  as  Dukes,  wyll  have  xij 
and  more. 

Itm  my  lorde  must  haue  Foure  harness  for  the  sayd  ix  coursours,  and  a 
chaunge  for  eu° y  day,  and  a  nother  for  metying  of  princej,  whyche  be  the 
Kingf  Frendes,  ych  one  Rycher  then  other. 

Itni  vij  stylle  Saddellf  for  the  sayd  v.  haunesmen  and  Bannerers,  and  one  for 
the  berer  of  the  Standerd,  iij  other  stell  saddelR  for  my  lord  ij.  coursours  and 
spare  a  horse,  couu9ed  with  Yelueut. 

Itm  iiij.  haumblynge  hakeneys  or  hobbyes  for  my  lordf  pson  &  ij  or  iij 
other,  to  gyfe  vnto  my  lord  of  Burgano,b  to  his  brother,  or  to  the  Duke  of 
Bretane,  or  other  Estates,  to  get  hyni  coursours  therfor. 

Itm  iij.  hacknaye  saddellf  cou;yd  wyth  Velluett,  for  the  sayd  hakney,  and 
harness  therto. 

Itm  a  Somer c  for  my  Lordf  Bede,  and  nyght  aray ;  Itm  a  Some? 


Bedde. 


for  the  Seller  and  the  kechinge. 


w  Streamer.  x  A  mistake  for  before  ? 

y  Probably  the  same  as  corantyne.  See  Du  Cange,  voce  Coramen.  One  of  these  terms,  no  doubt, 
is  erroneous.  z  sa,  MS.  a  spere,  MS. 

b  “The  Lorde  of  Burgaynye”  is  mentioned  by  Hall  as  one  of  the  noblemen  at  the  battle  of 
Terouenne,  f.  xxxij.  c  Sumpter  horse. 
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Itm  a  Somef  for  my  lordf  harness  ;  Itui  a  Somer  for  my  lordf  Pantre  & 
Ewer ;  Itm  a  bottell  horse  wyth  a  Mailt  carrying  the  bottellf  and  Cuppes  ; 
Itm  j.  Hakenaye  for  v  kepef  of  the  seyd  coursours. 

Itm  iij.  horse  for  iij  kepef  of  the  sayd  vj  hakenays. 

Itni  xij.  hakney  Saddellf  for  the  seyd  kepef  and  Somte[rjmen. 

Itm  iiij  Barehu[des  ]  d  or  iiij  Tappettfe  wyth  my  lordf  Armes,  for  the  iiij 
Somef. 

Itni  horsehouse3  f  for  my  lordf  Coursours,  ambelying  hakneys  &  Some  [r]  3 
xxiiij.  of  rede  wolleh  Clothe,  b[o]rdered  w*  whyt,  endemdeds  &  lyned  wythe 
Canvesse. 

Itni  to  haue  a  Coffef  to  carry  wythin  the  Charryettf  or  Carte,  wyth  Tran- 
nellf,h  pastrons,1  hawters,  brydellf,  Rene3,  Grethe,k  Grethwebb’ 1  bokellf,  naillf, 
leedf,  hungry111  &  other  leddef,  and  alt  thatt  his  necessary  to  Reppare  and  mend 
thatt  shalt  ned  to  be  amended  by  the  way. 

Ithi  to  haue  horse  schoweh  and  nayles  redy  made,  as  stithn  of  stelt,  hamers 
to  dresse  horsechone  vppon,  wyth  suclie  other  stuf3  a[s]  long[eth]  to  a  Feror,1' 
wyth  boxes  of  oyntementtf  and  tyltP  for  horse,  in  tyme  of  ned. 

Ithi  a  coffer  in  the  Charryott  or  Carte,  wyth  leddef  hungry,  nayllf,  char- 
nayllf ,*1  bokelt,  emey, r  and  alt  suche  othef  stuff’  &  tules  as  longeth  to  his 
facultie. 

d  Bare  hides  (not  Bears  hides,  as  Mr.  Kempe  conjectures,  Loseley  MSS.  p.  104),  used  to  cove 
over  baggage,  carts,  chests,  &c. 

e  Pieces  of  carpet.  f  Horse-clothes. 

g  Hemmed  or  garded ?  See  Loseley  Manuscripts,  p.  76,  1.  13. 
h  Tramels.  See  Grose,  Mil.  Ant.  ii.  312,  and  Loseley  Manuscripts,  p.  99. 

i  From  the  Fr.  pasturon  or  paturon,  pasterns,  shackles,  or  fetters  for  unruly  horses,  affixed  to 
that  part  of  the  animal’s  leg  called  the  pastern.  See  Cotgrave,  voc.  Paturon,  Pasterne,  and  Empas- 
In  Todd’s  edition  of  Johnson  the  word  is  instanced  only  as  a  part  of  the  leg,  but  it  is  very  clear, 
that  in  the  quotation  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances,  Act  i.  sc.  9.  the  sense  requires  us 
to  understand  it  as  explained  above. 

k  Girths.  1  Web  or  cloth  for  girths.  m  Leather  manufactured  in  Hungary, 

n  Anvil.  0  Farrier.  P  lint,  toile  P 

q  Are  these  the  charnels,  or  pinnacles  of  helmets  ?  See  Meyrick,  ii.  195,  252. 
r  Emery?  See  Antiq.  Rep.  iv.  p.367.  s  tools. 
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Itm  ij  Banner  shaftf  Armed,  and  xij  Standers  and  Pennons  shafts  enermed, 
poundred  wyth*  my  lord?  Armes. 

Itm  a  Clothsake  for  my  lordes  Bed  and  nyght  arraye,  and  Somor  Saddells 
for  iij  payre  of  Gardevyaundes,1  opene  aboue  &  by  the  syddf,  and  iij  Saddellf 
wyth  alt  tlier  apparelt  tbeyrto,  and  a  botell  saddelle,  and  a  mayle. 

Itm  iij  ChamfFrees,u  iij  Crine3  v  for  my  lordes  oweri  coursours, 
and  plumetis  anc^  as  manY  fathers  &  plumettf,w  as  welt  for  my  lordf  salettf  and 
horsej,  as  slialt  best  be  thought  behouefulle. 

Itm  to  Remenbr  the  Garnyshynge  of  my  lordf  Sadellf  and  bycokettf ,  cha- 
pewe  de  Montaboh,  [and]  of  his  barebut,  vpon  the  whych  Barbutt  the  circut 
shulde  be  sett,  if  any ;  my  lord  shuld  haue  the  haunsmen  to  bere  the  circulet ; 
it  shulde  be  borne  affore  my  lorde,  if  he  be  owt  of  the  Kyngf  prsenc3,  and 
Cheeff  ’  in  the  feld,  or  my  lord  to  were  yt  hym  self  in  bateli  of  a  reest  in  the 
feld. 

Itm  iij.  Tenttf,  iij.  pauyllyons  for  to  be  sett  square  for  his  psone,  his  Ward- 
rob,  his  wMraught  for  hys  offic’,  and  his  su’ntf  to  ly  in. 

Itm  ij  Hale3,x  ichone  of  yme  for  xv  or  xvj  horsse. 

Itm  a  Federbed  &  a  Materese  for  my  lord  in  his  pauyllyone,  wyth  a  Demy- 
sell  y  of  silke,  &  all  other  apparelt  longyng  to  a  bed,  iij.  or  iiij.  pallettf,  casses 
to  pout  in  straue,2  and  as  mony  materesse  for  the  same,  for  my  lordf  su’ntf 
and  awaiters,  wyth  comppetent  bed  stuff’  longyng  therto,  and  a  Fresed 
mantilt. 

Itm  Cusshons  of  Silke,  Cusshons  of  Yerder,  ij  Tapettf,  a  lesse  and  a  more. 

t  Coffers.  See  Grose,  ii.  314. 

u  “  Tlie  chanfron,  chamfrein,  or  shaffron,  took  its  denomination  from  that  part  of  the  horse’s  head 
it  covered,  and  was  a  kind  of  mask  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  and  sometimes  of  jacked  leather,  inclos¬ 
ing  the  face  and  ears.”  Grose,  ii.  259. 

v  “  The  criniere  or  manefaire,  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  plates,  generally  about  twelve, 
hooked  together,  and  to  the  chanfron,  so  as  to  be  moveable  ;  their  use  was  to  guard  the  neck  of  the 
horse  from  the  stroke  of  a  sword.”  Grose,  ibid. 

w  Plumes. 

x  Large  tents;  not  made  of  timber-work  (as  stated  by  Kempe,  Loseley  MSS.  p.  15),  but  of 
canvas.  See  the  same  work,  p.  104. 

y  Half-celer.  z  Straw. 
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Itiii  ij  hangyng?  of  W  orsted  or  \  erder,  for  the  Circuyte  of  my  lord?  pa- 
uyllyone,  thatt  he  shall  ly  in ;  yt  accordyth  well  for  his  Estate,  and  also  for 
Warmenesse,  nye  the  collours  of  the  bed. 

Itm  ij  Fal[d]eyng  Chayers,  ij  or  iij  faldyng  stooll?,  a  lyght  faldyng  Table 
to  ett  on,  a  Coffer  wyth  ij  liddes,  to  sue  for  an  Awter,  and  ned  be  ;  the  ou9 
lidd  paynted  wyth  a  Crucifix,  Mary  and  John,  a  superaltare  Clothe,  and  Ves- 
tement?,  and  all  other  stuff'’  to  be  pout  in  the  sayde  Coffer. 

Itm  to  remenhre  wheder  my  lord  shall  have  wyth  hym  his  Robes  of  Es¬ 
tate,  and  Robys  of  plement,  or  none. 

Algernons  Conte  de  Northuberland. 

Itm  as  for  Gowen,  longe,  schort,  fured  or  lyned,  sylke,  or  Cloth  of  Gold, 
doublets,  hoses,  shartte,  shettf,  kercheff’,  pelowes,  Fustyans,  mantell,  for  to 
be  ordeyned  for  my  lord  after  his  pleasure. 

Itm  yt  is  nedefull  for  my  lord  to  haue  Caryed  certeyne  peces  of  Silke  wyth 
hym,  Velluet,  Satteyn,  Damaske,  and  fyh  Cloth,  for  Gowen  and  Doublets  to 
be  made  y9e. 

Itm  peces  of  lyne  a  Cloth  for  to  make  shettf,  shertt?,  kercheff’,  and  a 
Chauff’b  of  Brasse,  to  hete  in  Watter  for  my  lord  hand?  and  fett,  in  my  lords 
Chambre.  Also  napkyns,  Towellf,  Bordeclothe. 

Itm  to  remenhre  Napry  for  my  lord?  horde,  and  su’ntf. 

Itm  plate  for  the  Pantry,  ij  Salttf,  one  couved,  a  nother  vncou9ed  ;  a  (sic) 
Gylte  sponys,  and  xij  Sylu9  sponys. 

Itm  for  the  Ewre,  a  Bassyn  of  Sylluer,  ij  Candellstekf,  a  rounde  Bassyii  for 
my  lord?  Chambre,  a  Morter  of  Brasse  to  Bryne  all  nyght  in  the  Tente. 

Itm  for  the  Seller,  a  standyng  Cuppe  for  my  lord,  wyth  a  cuppe  of  a-saye, 
vj.  Bollc  of  a  sute,  wyth  one  Cou9eynge,  ij  pottell  pott?,  ij  Flagons. 

Itm  for  the  kecheinge  xij.  dysshes,  vj.  Sawsers,  ij.  Chargiors,c  to  be  Carried 
in  a  pe  of  gardeuians. 

Itm  Spice,  as  pep,  Gynger,  Canell,  Cloves,  rnace3,  Sugoure,  safferon,  Al¬ 
mond?,  Ryse,  Rasons  of  Corance,  dates,  comfett?,  Blanchepowder,d  Gren  gyn- 

a  Linen.  b  Chauffer,  chafer,  or  chafing  pan.  c  Dishes  of  large  size. 

See  the  Northd.  Househ.  Book,  pp.  3,  19,  ed.  1770. 
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ger,  p’suatisse,  and  other  suclie  thyng?  in  the  office  as  shuld  be  though[t]  nede- 
fult  for  my  lord. 

Itm  Waxe  wrought  in  Torches/  Torteys,e  prickett?,e  torteys  of  Bracche,e 
syse3,e  perchers  of  whyt  lyght?  &  other  smalle  candell?,  lanternes  f  &  Sconses, 
for  peopult  to  go  frome  [one]  Tent  to  a  nother,  &  frome  one  Office  to  a 
nother,  carried  in  Coffers  &  Barrell?,  some  oh  horsebak’  betwen  Gardyvyance, 
and  some  in  Cartes  and  Chariott?,  lesse  my  lord  lye  frome  hys  Carriage. 

Itm  for  the  kcchenge,  as  Broche3,s  Rakk?,  cobardes,  pott?,  pannes,  Cau- 
derons  to  boyll  in  Fishe  and  Fleshe,  Gyrdyrons,  Fryng  panns,  ladell?,  grete 
Saltyng  Vessell?,  hewynge  axes,  batches,  hakes,  Flayles,  sykyll?  and  sythes, 
for  to  chere  h  horsemett,  &  the  axes  to  make  logyng?,  as  for  kechinge  and 
Bakhuses,  &  ij.  Garnyshe  of  Vessell’. 

Itm  Showed?,  mattok?,  pychyng’  yrons  to  set  stak?  in  the  growend  to  make 
logyng,  and  sett  vp  Tentt?,  ij.  morters  and  pestell?,  one  of  Brasse,  an  nother 
of  stone. 

Itm  Flowre  pyped,  bacons,  saaltflesse  barrelled,  Cheesse,  buttur  barrelled 
or  potted,  Salt,  ottemele,  Onyons,  and  sucbe  other‘stnffe  a[s]  men  cane  thynke 
sufficient  for  mens  foode  in  tyme  of  nede 

Itm  for  the  Officers  in  the  Seller  and  Buttere  vj.  pe  of  bottell?  redy  fynde, 
vj.  pott?  of  leddef  of  pottellf,  vj.  gallon  pottf  for  the  Buttere,  and  iij.  or  iiij. 
Barrell?  for  to  be  carried,  some  les  and  some  more. 

Itm  to  Reinenhre  to  haue  fyre  yrens,  Flynte  stones,  Tunder,  &  Brimestone, 
in  tyme  of  nede. 

Itm  a  close  car  wytft  vij.  horse,  payntyd  wyth  my  lord?  armes,  his  device, 
&  his  worde,  alt  redy  apparrelled, 

Itm  ij.  Charryott?,  ytche  of  yme  wyth  viij.  horsse,  and  iiij.  Cartt?,  yche  of 
theym  wyth  vij.  horse,  wyth  bar  hides,  and  alt  other  apparrelt  longynge  to 
the  same. 

e  Different  sorts  of  wax  tapers.  The  sysez  were  no  doubt  so  called  from  the  proportion  they 
bore  to  the  pound  weight.  The  torteys  of  bracche  ( torches  de  brasse ),  were  tapers  of  five  feet  in 
length,  similar  to  those  used  in  Catholic  chapels.  Cf.  Northd.  Househ.  Book,  pp.  3,  12,  and  Kempe’s 
Loseley  Manuscripts,  p.  13. 

f  latrnternes,  MS.  S  Spits.  h  Mow,  cut,  shear. 
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in  the  year  1513. 

Itm  to  liaue  cloutes,  clout  naillf,  wholes,  axilltrees*  for  the  sayde  Carre  be 
y  ^  Caryed  furth  wyth  the  Carriage,  &  sakkf  redy  maide  & 

by  Sakkf,  Mangeours  made  of  canvasse,  as  welt  for  shyppe  as  for  feld,  rakkf 
made  of  Cordes,  as  welt  for  shippe  as  for  feld. 

Itm  to  rernenbre  Vinegre  &  Verious,k  bakyng  pannys  &  bakynge  stones, 
for  a  nede  in  the  feld. 

Itm  Clothe  for  Jakkettf  for  my  lord e  Sowrgcours,  Gownes  for  Trumpettf  & 
Chapleyne3,  an  Harralde  &  a  Pursyvaunte. 1 

Itm  Cressauntt?  for  my  lorde  conysaunce,  to  sett  on  the  said  Jakkettf.  m 

Itm  yt  is  necessary  to  Remenbre,  thoughen  the  nffkett  folowe0  the  Kyng 
host,  at  some  tyme  [it]  may  happe  to  be  tarryed,  troubled,  or  letted,  so  thatt 
the  sayd  Hoste  in  trust  theiroff  may  be  vnfued,  and  tlierfore  yt  ys  expedente 
to  haue  vitaillf  all  way  Redy  carried  wyth  my  lord,  what  neede  thatt  ever 
come,  and  the  said  Vitallf  to  be  towted,P  boot  in  Case  of  necessite,  and  all 
waye  the  Yitallc  to  be  renewed,  when  tlieye  come  where  as  plente  shalbe,1*  & 
the  old  to  be  spent,  for  in  fawte  of  Vetaili  hangith  grett  ieopdie. 

Itm  for  to  execute  &  excercise  the  mein9  aboue  reherssed,  their  wold  be  ap¬ 
pointed  Officers  by  my  lord,  accordynge  to  there  occuptaens  (sic),  thatt  ys  to 
wyte,  a  Steward,  a  Chanbreleyh,  a  Tresauref  of  houshold,  a  Tresouref  of 
Warres,  or  one  for  boy  the,  ij  Chapleyns,  a  Gentylmah  huscharf  of  the  Cham- 
bre,  a  Master  off  the  Horse,  v.  Haunchemen,  and  a  Mast9  off  yme,  Carvers, 
Sewers,  Cupberers,  a  Harrald,  a  Pursyvaunte,  a  Clarke  of  the  Kechinge,  a 
Marschall  of  the  All,  yomen  vshars  of  the  chambre,  and  yomen  vshares  of 
the  All,  ij  yomen  of  the  Wardrobe,  ij  yomen  of  the  Tenttf,  panteler,  Butteler, 
cokes,  and  acat9s,  a  ferorr,  an  Armoror,  a  Saddeler,  a  yomah  of  the  Horsse,  a 
yoman  of  the  Ewre,  and  houe  many  psonf  of  knyghtf  &  squyers, r  yomen  & 
gromes,  Chapleyns,  Harralldes  and  Pursivauntf,  Trumpettf,  kepes  of  Horsse, 
Soumptermen,  Charryottf,  Cartes,  horse,  and  what  Nombre  they  drawe,  for 


my  lordes  houshold. 

i  axill  teres,  MS. 

1  Pursyvaunces,  MS. 
o  m  akett  felowe,  MS. 
r  squyerers,  MS. 

k  Verjuice, 
m  pakktes,  MS. 

P  touched  ? 

n  thought,  MS. 
q  shall' ,  MS. 

/ 
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XX.  Remarks  on  the  architectural  History  of  Westminster  Hall: 
in  a  Letter  from  Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  F.S.A. ,  to  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.  Secretary. 


Read  28th  May,  1835. 


Dear  Sir, 


12,  Regent  Street,  May  25,  1835. 


You  are  well  aware  that  the  great  Hall  at  Westminster  has  been  for  some 
time  past  undergoing  a  complete  repair  and  restoration  under  the  direction 
of  my  brother.  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  A  work  of  this  nature,  requiring  at  every 
step  the  closest  observation  and  the  most  scrupulous  care,  is  necessarily  slow, 
and  its  progress  was  for  a  while  suspended  by  the  late  destructive  fire,  from 
which  this  Hall  was  with  difficulty  preserved. a  In  the  execution  of  these  re¬ 
pairs  favourable  opportunities  present  themselves  of  ascertaining  the  previous 
state  of  the  building,  and  of  verifying  the  changes  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  undergone.  To  these  interesting  objects  of  inquiry  neither  my  brother 
nor  I  have  been  indifferent,  and  it  is  at  his  suggestion  that  I  have  undertaken, 
as  each  part  of  the  work  is  successively  brought  under  examination,  to  note 
down  and  to  submit  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  whatever  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  its  Transactions. 

As  the  first  fruits  of  our  observations,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  few 
remarks  upon  those  points  which  have  hitherto  more  particularly  attracted  our 
notice. 


a  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  put  on  record  that  to  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Robert  Johnstone,  and  of  about  thirty  of  his  masons  who  quickly  assembled  round  him  on  the 
night  of  the  fire,  may  be  fairly  attributed  the  present  existence  of  this  noble  Hall. 
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If  we  were  entirely  destitute  of  historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  Hall  is  referrible  to  at  least  two  very  distinct  periods,  we 
should  yet  find  conclusive  proof  of  it  in  the  structure  itself.  I  do  not  mean 
that  its  present  architecture  exhibits  to  the  eye  any  material  diversity  of  style 
or  date;  but  there  are  other  indications  less  obvious,  although  not  less  decisive, 
which  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  of  my  present  letter. 

At  the  period  when  those  alterations  and  new  works  were  undertaken,  which 
gave  to  the  Hall  its  present  character  and  appearance,  the  old  walls  seem  to 
have  been  left  nearly  untouched  from  the  pavement  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
range  of  windows,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Clerestory ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  walls  on  both  sides  was,  from  the  string  course  upwards,  faced  with  a  new 
surface  or  casing  of  ashlared  stones,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Reigate  sand¬ 
stone,  and  partially  of  the  Caen  stone,  and  of  the  stone  known  by  the  name  of 
Kentish  rag.  This  new  surface  was  in  most  places  brought  forward  several 
inches  in  front  of  the  original  surface,  the  former  being  superadded  without 
disturbing  the  latter.  In  doing  this  an  attempt  was  evidently  made  to  correct 
in  some  measure  the  irregularities  of  the  side  walls  in  the  original  building, 
which  are  neither  straight  in  the  plan,  nor  parallel  to  one  another,  and  which 
also  deviate  very  sensibly  from  the  perpendicular. 

At  the  same  period  the  present  windows  were  inserted,  though  not  in  the 
places  occupied  by  those  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark, 
lighted  the  original  building.  The  great  trusses  of  the  roof  also  were  then 
added ;  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  on  the  outside,  abutting  upon  the  original  but¬ 
tresses,  which  were  of  a  flat  Norman  character,  the  powerful  flying- buttresses 
were  added  opposite  the  alternate  trusses,  in  order  to  resist  their  great  lateral 
thrust.  Of  all  the  above  works  there  is  the  most  distinct  evidence. 

On  recently  removing  the  stones  which  formed  the  second,  more  modern, 
surface,  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  their  decayed  and  mutilated  state, 
many  of  them  were  found  to  be  moulded,  and  to  have  belonged  to  some  pre¬ 
viously  existing  building;  the  moulded  lace  being  set  inwards,  with  the  plain 
back,  or  bed,  outwards.  Most  of  these  moulded  stones  had  certainly  loi  tiled  a 
part  of  the  more  ancient  Hall,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter ;  whilst  a  few  must 
have  belonged  to  some  other,  later  building,  being  carved,  painted  or  gilt, 
much  in  the  manner  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel. 
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That  the  present  windows  belong  to  this  second  period  became  obvious 
(without  reference  to  their  form  and  style)  on  removing  the  stones  which 
composed  their  wide  bevelled  jambs  ;  for  many  of  these  stones  were  found  to 
have  their  backs  worked  or  moulded,  and  a  vast  number  of  fragments  of  small 
circular  shafts  were  discovered  lying  promiscuously  among  them,  together 
with  portions  of  Norman  capitals  and  bases. 

But  still  more  important  indications  of  the  earlier  architecture  of  the  Hall 
have  been  brought  to  light.  On  examining  the  original  face  of  the  walls, 
laid  bare  in  many  parts  by  the  removal  of  the  subsequent  ashlaring,  traces  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  kind  of  arcade,  or  gallery,  became  visible,  and  at 
once  accounted  for  the  innumerable  fragments  of  small  columns  above  alluded 
to.  This  gallery  consisted,  it  appears,  of  a  range  of  small .  circular  arches 
springing  from  a  square  moulded  impost,  supported  by  small  columns  in 
clusters  of  four  together.  That  these  arches  continued  along  both  sides  of  the 
Hall,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  actual  occurrence  in  situ  of  many  portions  of 
them,  at  every  part  of  the  walls  hitherto  examined :  and  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Hall  considerable  portions  remain 
undisturbed.  On  the  east  side  one  perfect  arch,  with  its  impost  and  columns, 
is  laid  open  to  view,  the  interior  of  the  cavity  having  been  loosely  filled  with 
rubble  masonry :  on  the  west  side,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  above,  a 
similar  arched  cavity  was  found,  and  I  may  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
last  mentioned  cavity  was  left  without  any  filling  in  whatever,  and  yet  with  an 
enormous  additional  weight  imposed  upon  it, had  occasioned  a  very  serious  failure 
in  the  superincumbent  work.  As  the  drawings  which  accompany  this  letter  (see 
the  Plates  XLVI.  XLVII.)  will  probably  explain  the  details  of  this  arcade  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  verbal  description,  I  abstain  from  any  further,  more  minute 
detail.  The  arches  and  columns  are  purely  Norman  in  their  character,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  referring  them  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  building. 
Unlike  the  ecclesiastical  triforia,  which  usually  opened  into  the  roof  of  the  aisles, 
this  arcade  appears  to  have  opened  into  a  very  narrow  passage  running  longitudi¬ 
nally,  and  obtained  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  like  that  in  the  church  of 
St.  Cross,  the  keep  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  many  other  buildings.  The 
soffite  of  this  passage  was  vaulted  over  with  a  flat  segmental  arch,  and  the 
sides  of  it  were  very  thinly  coated  over  with  fine  plaster,  and  jointed  with 


ersve*'  /Verst  £//*'  s//c  ccr’c/t.  rztr&cszri /trig?  r/tr*  JV&r’tYicfrri  ftcmJZ  t'S  r/t-c* 
Sout/i  J/curt  PiSisu&jn'  tv/uc/t  wrz«r  mxnclp  tszposeit)  to  vU'W  /zn/>  ivfucA  rr>/77ia<)  part 

of ' the  arcade  destroyed  fir/  the  alterations  in  the  24^  ("ml tin/. 
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brown  lines  in  imitation  of  masonry  ;  the  columns  and  imposts  were  painted 
with  bright  colours,  among  which  red  and  black  or  dark  brown  are  very  dis¬ 
cernible.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  from  several  small  portions  of  the 
original  surface  that  have  been  detected,  that  the  general  surface  of  the  walls, 
both  above  and  below  these  arches,  was  similarly  finished,  and  ornamented 
with  rich  and  minute  painting,  probably  of  some  subsequent  date. 

In  many  places  there  have  been  brought  to  light  unequivocal  proofs  that, 
alternating  with  the  above-mentioned  small  arches,  much  larger  arches  oc¬ 
curred  at  regular  intervals,  which  formed  apertures  in  the  wall  having  plain 
square  reveals,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  windows  lighting  the  original 
Norman  Hall.  The  heads  of  these  apertures  were  circular,  and  were  orna¬ 
mented  on  the  inside  with  a  plain  Norman  archivolt, 


consisting  of  a  round  and  hollow,  springing  from  a  moulded  impost  which  was 
continued,  as  a  string-course,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Ha  .  n 
the  outside  a  column  appears  to  have  ornamented  the  salient  ang  e  o  t  ie 
reveal,  with  a  moulded  base  resting  on  a  string-course,  carved  on  its  face  m 
the  plain  rude  manner  of  early  Norman  work,  and  much  resembling  a  s  ling- 

course  at  Waltham  Abbey. 
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Besides  these  windows  on  the  east  and  west  side  walls,  there  were  others 
corresponding  with  them  in  every  respect  at  the  south  end,  two  of  which  remain 
distinctly  visible  within  the  Hall  on  each  side  of  the  great  south  window ; 
these  were  found  to  have  been  filled  in  with  masonrv,  and  concealed  from  view 
by  a  thin  coat  of  plaster.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  Hall  formerly 
received  a  portion  of  its  light  from  the  south  end,  like  the  lesser  hall  of  the 
palace  (called  by  Stow  the  White-hall,  and  now  used  as  the  temporary  House 
of  Commons)  which  was  lighted  from  the  south  end  by  the  three  circular¬ 
headed  windows  ornamented  with  a  zigzag  moulding,  and  still  visible  in  the 
outer  wall  of  that  building. 

To  what  use  the  long  narrow  passage  or  Alure  above  described  could  have 
been  applied,  must,  I  presume,  continue  the  subject  only  of  conjecture  ;  it 
would,  however,  at  least  be  convenient  in  giving  access  to  the  windows,  and 
in  affording  the  means  of  suspending  tapestry  or  other  hangings,  which  on 
state  or  festive  occasions  no  doubt  clothed  the  walls  from  the  string-course 
downwards. 

In  Strype’s  time  a  series  of  banners  also  appear  to  have  projected  from  the 
walls,  probably  at  the  level  of  the  string-course,  but  I  know  not  whether  a 
similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  early  times  to  which  we  are  now  alluding. 
Ready  access  could  have  been  obtained  to  this  gallery  from  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  palace,  and  the  adjoining  collegiate  buildings  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

In  thus  reverting  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Hall  previous  to  the  im¬ 
portant  alterations  which  it  underwent  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  doorways  that  connected  it  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  buildings.  Four  of  these  appear  to  have  opened  at  the  level  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  which  by  their  square  reveals  and  plain  circular  heads,  are  identified  with 
the  earliest  period  of  the  work.  One  of  these  was  found  at  the  upper  or  south 
end,  near  the  south-east  angle,  and  must  have  led  directly  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  White-hall,  or  lesser  hall  of  the  palace.  Another  door  was  traceable  on 
the  west  side,  which,  with  a  third  on  the  same  side  at  the  lower  or  north  end, 
gave  access  to  the  buildings  which  probably  abutted  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Hall.  Clear  indications  of  a  fourth  are  observable  in  the  eastern  wall  at  the 
lower  end  and  opposite  the  last  mentioned  door.  This  last  appears,  from  the 
position  of  the  rebates,  to  have  had  gates  opening  inwards,  and  to  have  given 
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access  to  the  Hall  from  the  outer  court  of  St.  Stephen’s.  By  a  patent,  dated 
43^  of  Edw.  III.  alluded  to  by  Stow,1’  we  are  informed  that,  amone;  other 
privileges  granted  by  that  monarch  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
they  enjoyed  a  free  passage,  or  right  of  way,  through  the  great  Hall  to  their 
chapel  during  daylight.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  this  free  passage 
lay  through  the  two  last-mentioned  doors,  viz.  those  east  and  west,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Hall ;  and  this  leads  to  the  further  conjecture  that  the  Hall 
was  originally  planned  more  in  accordance  than  at  present  with  the  usual  ar¬ 
rangement  of  such  state  apartments  ;  having  the  customary  screen  or  spere , 
enclosing  the  two  opposite  entrances,  occupying  the  lower  end.  These  two 
doors,  however,  together  with  the  privilege  alluded  to,  must  have  ceased  to  be 
used  when  the  alterations  were  effected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Having  brought  before  you  some  of  the  more  material  practical  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  the  Hall  under  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  which  it 
now  wears,  I  will  close  my  present  communication,  by  a  few  observations  on 
the  construction  and  materials  of  the  Norman  work.  The  great  body  of  these 
walls  appears  to  be  composed  of  the  rudest  sort  of  rubble  work  laid  nearly  at 
random,  and  embedded  in  an  abundance  of  mortar  ;  the  stones  are  all  small  and 
various  in  their  nature  ;  I  have  observed  among  them  many  fragments  of 
chalk  and  of  chalk  flints  ;  many  of  the  rounded  nodules  of  ferruginous  clay, 
known  as  septaria  or  cement-stones,  which  occur  in  abundance  on  the  south 
beach  of  the  Nore;  some  masses  of  the  petrified  wood  common  in  the  same 
locality ;  also  irregular  blocks  of  the  Kentish  rag,  described  in  old  documents 
as  grisiae  petrse ;  pieces  of  Caen  stone,  and  of  the  firestone  or  Reigate  sand¬ 
stone  ;  a  few  pieces  of  red  and  pale-coloured  bricks  are  found,  but  these  very 
rarely  occur.  The  mortar  in  which  all  these  heterogeneous  stones  were  em¬ 
bedded,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  so  thin  as  to  have  the  fluidity  of 
grout,  and  was  made  of  chalk  lime  with  coarse  gravel  and  pit  sand  ;  it  is 

O'  . 

lamentably  deficient  in  strength,  the  chalk  lime  was  so  imperfectly  pulveiised 
that  pieces  of  it,  pure  and  unaltered,  pervade  the  whole  of  the  mortar.  I  have 
observed  no  where  any  ot  those  comminuted  shells  which  aic  found  in  the. 
mortar  used  in  constructing  the  White  Tower,  Rochester  Castle,  and  other 
early  buildings. 


vol.  xxvi. 


b  Survey  of  London,  1720,  vol.  ii. 

3  h 
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This  rubble  walling  was  cased  on  the  outside  with  small  roughly  squared 
ashlar  laid  in  courses,  and  on  the  inside,  from  the  bottom  of  the  clerestory  up¬ 
wards,  there  was  a  similar  casing  consisting  of  small  squared  stocks,  chiefly  of 
firestone,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and  having  but  little  bond  to  connect  them 
with  the  rubble  :  from  the  clerestory  downwards  there  was  no  casing,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rubble  work  having  been  probably  smoothed  down  with  a  coat  of 
plaster.  At  the  ground  level  the  four  doors  mentioned  above  as  having  appa¬ 
rently  formed  part  of  the  earliest  architecture  of  the  Hall,  present  an  anomaly 
in  respect  to  the  stones  with  which  their  circular  heads  and  jambs  were  worked. 
They  are  of  a  coarse  shelly  limestone,  no  where  occurring,  as  far  as  we  have 
yet  observed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  appearing  in  many  respects 
to  resemble  the  Quarr  Abbey  stone  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  were  made  for  the 
most  part  of  a  large-grained  oolite,  resembling  the  coarser  varieties  of  Caen 
stone. 

The  arches,  both  over  the  Norman  windows,  and  over  the  small  arched  open¬ 
ings  between  them,  I  find  chiefly  turned  in  the  Reigate  stone,  a  freestone  which 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  throughout  this  palace. 

I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  any  commendation  of  the  excellence  of  this  part 
of  the  masonry  ;  many  of  the  voussoirs  are  scarcely  cuneiform  ;  no  attention 
was  paid  to  making  such  an  arrangement  of  joints  as  to  ensure  a  key-stone  at 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  joints  are  themselves  very  clumsy,  being  often 
half  an  inch,  sometimes  even  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  filled 
in  with  a  very  weak,  friable  mortar  ;  an  evil  rendered  tbe  more  important  by 
the  singularly  small  dimensions  of  tbe  archstones  generally,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  sketch,  which  represents  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Norman  win¬ 
dow  heads  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hall. 
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In  the  plain  aslilaring  also,  I  observe  a  disregard  to  the  proper  over-lapping 
of  the  vertical  joints. 

These  technical  facts,  though  trifling,  are  not  without  interest  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  history  of  English  Architecture.  If  we  find  workmanship  of  so 
rude  a  character  in  the  principal  Hall  of  the  Royal  Palace,  we  may  safely 
assume  that,  at  this  period,  good  and  experienced  masons  were  wanting  ;  and 
this  confirms  the  supposition  of  Somner  and  others,  that  the  efforts  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture  were  of  a  humble  character,  and  that  previously  to  our 
connection  with  the  Norman  duchy  even  churches  were,  for  the  most  part,  rude 
structures  of  timber. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

yours  very  faithfully, 

SYDNEY  SMIRKE. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  letter,  I  cannot 
omit  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  putting  the  Society  in  possession  of  a 
fact  lately  brought  under  the  observation  of  my  brother,  which,  it  is  believed, 
has  escaped  notice. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  present  walls 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  were  formerly  surmounted  by  a  Clerestory,  containing 
an  upper  range  of  windows,  probably  of  large  dimensions.  The  destruction 
by  fire  of  all  the  wood-work  and  other  materials  which  enveloped  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  has  brought  into  view  decisive  indications  of  this  upper 
story,  the  existence  of  which  receives  strong  confirmation  from  several  expres¬ 
sions  used  in  the  original  accounts  for  the  works  at  the  chapel,  and  also  from 
some  old  engravings  by  Hollar  and  others,  of  various  dates. 

I  need  not  add  therefore,  that  the  remains  in  their  present  state,  beautiful 
as  they  are,  represent  the  building  in  its  original  form  and  proportion,  almost 
as  imperfectly  as  in  its  gorgeously  painted,  gilt,  and  silvered  decorations. 

This  interesting  and  unexpected  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Macken¬ 
zie,  whose  observations  I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  by  actual  inspection.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  regarding  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
his  Majesty’s  Office  of  Woods  and  Works,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  brother, 
has  directed  the  remains  of  this  public  monument,  interesting  alike  to  the 
historian  and  antiquary,  to  be  examined,  collated,  and  delineated  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  by  an  artist  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task.  By  these  means  the 
most  ample  memorials  of  the  work  will  be  preserved,  and  the  materials  for 
its  restoration  will  be  stored  up,  as  it  were  for  future  use,  in  case  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  shall  eventually  determine  on  recommending  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  course. 

s.  s. 

May  27,  1835. 
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XXI.  Second  Letter  from  Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  F.S.A. ,  to  Sir 

Henry  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Secretary ,  on  the  architectural  History 
of  Westminster  Hall. 


Read  4th  February,  1836. 


Dear  Sir  12j  Regent  Street*  Feb-  4>  1836. 

IN  the  former  Communication  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  to  you 
respecting  the  repairs  now  in  progress  at  Westminster  Hall,  I  stated  that  on 
removing  the  surface  of  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  many  very  manifest  indica¬ 
tions  presented  themselves  of  the  original  Norman  work.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  restoration  continued  to  bring  to  light  similar  indications,  suf¬ 
ficient  indeed  to  render  it  no  difficult  task  to  form  a  pretty  distinct  conception 
of  the  appearance  of  the  walls  as  built  during  the  Norman  period,  and  I  hope 
in  a  short  time  to  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  into  your  hands  a  drawing  of 
such  an  imaginary,  but  well  founded,  restoration,  which,  perhaps,  you  may 
think  deserving  the  inspection  of  the  Society. 

As  an  example  of  that  total  neglect  of  all  nice  regularity  and  uniformity  which 
is  generally  observable  when  the  line  and  rule  are  applied  to  the  architecture 
of  our  earlier  forefathers,  I  find  that  no  two  of  the  Norman  windows  were 
equi-distant  from  the  adjoining  ones  ;  and  similar  irregularity  characterises  the 
arcade,  or  gallery  which  connects  these  windows  :  an  irregularity  which  both 
in  the  widths  of  the  several  openings  and  their  distances  apart  is  carried  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent,  and  which  to  eyes  accustomed  to  modern  exact¬ 
ness  must  have  greatly  disordered  and  deformed  the  work,  and  injured  its 
general  effect.  This  remark  will  be  sufficiently  explained  and  illustrated  when 
the  above-mentioned  drawing  is  submitted  to  you. 

In  forming  the  new  pavement,  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  ground 
every-where  to  the  depth  of  at  least  four  or  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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Yorkshire  flagstone  floor  laid  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  about  one 
foot  four  inches  below  that  level,  another  floor  of  Purbeek  stone  was  found, 
the  level  of  which  appears,  from  the  door  jambs  finishing  down  on  to  it,  to 
have  been  that  adopted  in  Richard  the  Second’s  time  ;  this  level  has  therefore 
been  fixed  on  for  the  new  pavement,  and  the  additional  height  thereby  given  to 
the  walls  of  the  Hall  much  improves  its  architectural  effect,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  original  proportions  of  the  building  are  restored. 

The  whole  of  the  area  has  now  been  explored,  in  some  places  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  depth,  but  no  certain  indications  have  any  where  been  discovered  of 
any  still  lower  floor.  Immediately  beneath  the  Purbeek  stone  was  a  thin 
stratum  of  variable  thickness,  averaging  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  compressed  black  soil:  this  lay  upon  a  bed  of  well-tempered  and 
pure  clay  four  or  five  inches  thick,  extending  uniformly  over  almost  the  whole 
area  of  the  Hall,  but  seeming  in  some  places  to  have  been  worn  as  it  were 
into  hollows  ;  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  surface,  of  the  floor  in  the 
earliest  state  of  the  Hall,  and  the  thin  stratum  of  black  earth  found  upon  it, 
may  have  been  the  accumulation  necessarily  arising  from  the  long  continued 
use  of  the  earthen  floor. 

Beneath  the  above-mentioned  layer  of  clay,  which  was  found  to  be  but  a 
very  few  inches  thick,  was  a  bed  nearly  three  feet  thick  of  made  earth,  consist¬ 
ing  of  stone  rubbish,  lime  core,  clay  and  sand:  and  finally,  under  all,  and  ex¬ 
tending  uninterruptedly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Hall,  was  found  a  com¬ 
pact  bed  of  clay,  evidently  artificial,  which  varied  in  depth  from  about  four  to 
five  feet,  but  which  uniformly  was  found  to  lie  upon  the  natural  and  undis¬ 
turbed  soil,  consisting  of  gravel  and  sand,  containing  every  where  much  water. 

Although,  in  the  formation  of  the  new  pavement,  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  ground  every  where  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  and  in  some 
places  much  deeper,  we  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  discovering  the 
smallest  vestige  of  any  piers  that  could  have  formed  an  intermediate  support 
for  the  original  roof,  so  that  we  must  probably  continue  ignorant  of  the  form 
of  the  Norman  roof  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  supported  :  in  this  re¬ 
spect  I  have  been  much  disappointed,  for  some  longitudinal  supports  may  fairly 
be  supposed  to  have  once  existed,  and  indeed  I  had  heard  some  traditions 
of  the  discovery  by  the  late  Mr.  Gayfere  of  ancient  foundations  of  masonry. 
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That  the  roof  was  not  similar  to  the  present  one  is  indisputable,  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal  buttresses  which  resist  the  pressure  of  the  present  principals  formed  no 
part  of  the  Norman  walls,  nor  can  we  point  to  any  evidence  of  practical  skill 
in  carpentry  on  the  part  of  the  builders  of  William  the  Second’s  age,  equal  to 
the  execution  of  so  bold  a  task. 

Although  the  present  repairs  and  restorations  have  not  extended  to  the  roof, 
yet  the  erection  of  the  masons’  scaffolding  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  its  examination.  One  observation  on  this  piece  of  carpentry  I  must  not 
omit.  A  brace  of  very  great  strength  has  been  made  in  every  truss  to  relieve 
the  principal  rafter,  by  catching  it  at  about  two-fiftlis  of  its  height  upwards, 
and  carrying  down  the  pressure  nearly  ten  feet  below  the  foot  of  that  rafter ; 
this  important  timber,  bulky  in  its  scantling  (for  at  the  lower  part  it  is  no 
less  than  18  inches  by  12  inches),  and  essential,  I  imagine,  to  the  stabi¬ 
lity  of  the  roof,  has  eluded  general  observation,  for,  except  in  Mr.  Pugin’s 
small  engraving  of  this  roof,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Specimens,  it  has  been 
inserted  in  no  published  representation  of  the  roof  that  I  have  examined.  It  is 
an  opinion  not  uncommonly  received,  that  the  great  curved  rib,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  this  principal,  sustains,  in.  the  nature  of  an  arch,  the 
main  pressure  of  the  roof,  an  opinion  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  altoge¬ 
ther  erroneous  ;  I  should  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  so  decisively, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  myself,  at  some  of  the  principals,  inserted  my  hand 
between  the  bottom  of  the  rib  and  the  top  of  the  stone  corbel  from  which 
it  springs,  and  on  which  it  appears  to  rest,  hut  which  in  fact  it  does  not  in 
some  instances  even  touch  :  not,  perhaps,  that  it  was  so  constructed  originally, 
but  this  separation  has  taken  place,  I  presume,  from  the  settlement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  walls,  which  are  in  some  cases  ten  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular; 
the  great  arch  therefore  does  in  truth  rather  hang  on  the  principal  than  sus¬ 
tain  it.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  designer  of  the  roof  never  intended  that 
this  arch  should  press  with  any  material  force  upon  the  stone  corbels  which 
appear  to  receive  it,  for  where,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  ol  the  roof,  there 
was  any  pressure  upon  the  corbels,  they  were  in  every  instance  found  broken  ; 
others  were  found  to  have  but  a  few  inches  hold  on  the  wall,  and  therefore 
beina;  only  just  able  to  carry  their  own  weight,  were  never  meant  to  he  charged 
with  the  enormous  pressure  some  have  imagined.  There  is  rather  a  curious 
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confirmation  of  this  afforded  by  some  passages  in  the  original  contract  for 
executing  these  alterations,  dated  1395,  and  inserted  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera. 
After  directing  that  the  masons  should  contract  to  make  twenty-six  souses 
(corbels)  in  the  said  Hall,  it  adds  further,  u  et  depesseront  le  mure  pur  les  ditz 
souses  y  mettre  a  leur  coustages  demenes,”  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  price  (vingt  souldz)  at  which  each  of  these  corbels  was  to  be  furnished, 
was  to  include  the  expense  of  cutting  away  the  old  wall  for  their  insertion, 
and  (as  appears  by  a  subsequent  clause)  of  fixing  them  in  their  respective 
places.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  architect  “  Meistre  Henry,”  or 
“  Watkyn  son  wardein,”  would  have  made  so  loose  a  bargain  for  the  setting 
of  these  corbels,  if  they  had  really  been  intended  to  perform  so  important  and 
onerous  a  task  as  to  receive  the  weight  of  this  huge  principal,  or  indeed  any 
part  of  it.  The  result  appears  to  have  been,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the 
masons  gave  themselves  no  superfluous  trouble  about  the  insertion  of  the  cor¬ 
bels,  and,  as  I  have  above  stated,  few  of  them  were  found  let  into  the  wall 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  roof,  like  that  at  Eltham,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  is 
the  common  collar  beam  roof,  and  of  extremely  simple  construction:  the 
whole  pressure  is  carried,  by  the  straight  lines  of  the  principal  rafter  and  brace 
above  alluded  to,  directly  on  to  the  solid  wall,  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  these 
arches,  which  seem  to  mystify  the  principle  of  construction  adopted,  were  in¬ 
tended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  ornamental  effect. 

The  corbels  in  question  are  apparently  of  Caen  stone :  the  string-course  in 
which  they  occur,  together  with  the  crests  and  badges  which  enrich  it,  is  of 
Reigate  stone  :  these  details  have  all  been  elaborately  restored,  time  and  exter¬ 
nal  violence  having  much  mutilated  them.  I  cannot  give  a  more  faithful  and 
minute  description  of  these  heraldic  decorations  than  that  already  given  by 
Mr.  Willement,  whose  words  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe :  “  The  large 
trusses  under  the  principals  are  richly  sculptured,  alternately  with  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  between  two  stags,  ducally  gorged  and  chained, 
and  with  the  quartered  arms  of  France,  ancient,  and  England,  between  two 
lions.  These  animals  can  scarcly  be  called  supporters,  but  they  are  evidently 
a  commencement  of  those  additions  to  the  heraldic  escutcheons. 
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“  The  string-course  that  connects  the  trusses,  has  two  kinds  of  enrichments  ; 
one  the  Crest  of  the  lion  gardant,  crowned,  standing  on  a  chapeau,  which  is 
placed  on  a  helmet,  the  other  the  Badge  of  the  stag  ducally  gorged  and  chained; 
these  are  alternated.  There  are  some  curious  variations  in  both  figures  ;  the 
crest  is  sometimes  placed  in  front  of  three  ostrich  feathers,  in  other  places  be¬ 
tween  two  of  them  ;  and  one  instance  occurs  of  a  single  feather  appearing; 
behind  the  lion  ;  in  another,  the  crest  and  helmet  are  placed  on  a  square  tablet, 
formed  of  clouds.  The  stag  is  usually  lodged  on  a  single  row  of  nebulde,  with 
ornamental  foliage  springing  from  behind;  this  foliage  is  in  some  places  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  oak  with  acorns,  or  as  a  rose-bush,  or  terminates  in  fleurs-de-lis. 
In  one  instance  the  shape  of  the  tree  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  on  the  seal  of 
the  hind,  used  by  John  Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  stag  is  in  one  in¬ 
stance  placed  in  a  four-wheeled  cart,  as  if  on  his  way  to  the  chase ;  in  another 
he  is  pulled  down  by  dogs  ;  in  a  third  he  is  lodged,  the  end  of  his  chain  being 
held  by  a  “  woodhouse,”  or  wild  man,  who  bears  a  club  over  his  shoulder.  In 
the  whole  series  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  the  Crest  from  the 
Badge;  the  lion  invariably  being  placed  on  a  helmet.” a 

Enrichments  exactly  similar  to  several  of  the  varieties  above  enumerated, 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  of  a  date  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  with  that  of  the  string-course  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  the  heraldic  animals  are  in  every  instance  made  to  regard  the  upper 
or  south  end  of  the  Hall ;  therefore,  contrary  to  what  I  believe  is  the  practice 
of  modern  heraldry,  those  on  the  east  wall  turn  towards  the  sinister  side.  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  observed  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  on 
both  sides  of  the  nave  the  animals  are  made  to  face  the  altar. 

I  send  you  herewith  several  carved  capitals  of  the  original  Norman  work 
(see  the  Plates  XLVIII.  XLIX.),  which  were  found  on  removing  the  ashlared 
surface  of  the  walls,  embedded  in  the  masonry,  with  their  faces  much  mutilated 
and  set  inwards,  and  were  in  fact  made  use  of  as  common  ashlaring  in  the 
execution  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  sculpture 
is  perhaps  rather  better  executed  than  the  usual  sculpture  of  the  early  date  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  represents  figures  of  men  and  animals  curiously  inter¬ 
woven  with  foliage. 

a  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  vol.  iii.  p  55. 
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I  refrain  from  offering  any  speculations  on  the  meaning  of  these  groups ; 
possibly  they  have  none,  and  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the  carver’s  fancy;  for, 
although  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  earliest  sculpture  of 
Christian  artists  was  either  symbolical  or  historical,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
during  the  course  of  centuries,  the  forms  and  symbols  which  originated  in 
design,  were  repeated  in  ignorance  ;  the  dragon,  though  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  emblem  of  Paganism,  continued  a  favourite  subject  for  the  sculptor’s  art, 
and  the  graceful  forms  of  the  vine  still  exercised  his  chisel,  although  its  sacra¬ 
mental  origin  was  perhaps  forgotten.  French  antiquaries  are,  I  believe,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  the  progress  of  ornamental  sculpture  in  these  early  ages  as 
an  useful  index  to  the  age  of  the  building  in  which  it  occurs  :  they  find 
in  their  earliest  Romanesque  buildings,  plain,  uncarved,  conical  capitals  to  the 
columns ;  in  the  buildings  of  a  more  advanced  age,  foliage  decorates  them ; 
and  lastly,  the  human  figure  occurs,  but  only  in  the  carvings  of  the  latest  era  of 
Romanesque  architecture.  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  much  engaged  English  antiquaries,  whether  this  gradation  is  trace¬ 
able  in  our  Saxon  and  Norman  sculpture  ;  but  I  apprehend  it  would  at 
the  same  time  be  a  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  comparative  scantiness  of  our 
materials,  and  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  respecting  the  dates  of  most  of  our 
early  buildings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  the  roof  of  this  Hall  is  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  widest  in  Europe  without  any  intermediate  support.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  enormous  span,  which  averages  sixty-seven  feet,  there  are  others 
which  exceed  it. 

The  Hall,  called  u  della  Ragione,”  at  Vicenza,  measures  about  seventy  feet 
in  width,  and  the  Salone,  at  Padua,  not  less  than  eighty-five  feet ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  exceeds  our  Hall  also  in  length,  being  between  250  and  260  feet  long, 
whereas  Westminster  Hall  is  but  238  feet.  The  form  of  both  of  these  Italian 
examples  are  similar,  and  of  a  surprising  boldness  of  construction,  being  in 
form  not  unlike  an  inverted  boat,  without  any  truss  whatever,  but  supported 
by  single  ribs  curved  to  the  form  of  the  roof,  and  prevented  from  expanding 
by  two  iron  collars  or  tie-rods. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  age  of  these  remarkable  examples,  but  they 
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Remarks  on  the  architectural  History  of  Westminster  Hall.  4*21 

were  raised,  as  their  form  proves,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pointed  arch 
in  Italy :  the  walls  of  that  at  Padua  were  painted  by  Giotto,  who  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  With  the  accustomed  ignorance  of 
Italian  writers  respecting  the  styles  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Hall 
at  Vicenza  is  attributed  by  Scamozzi  to  Theodoric. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

very  faithfully  yours, 

SYDNEY  SMIRKE. 
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XXII.  A  Letter  from  John  Gage,  Esq.  F.R.S. ,  Director ,  to 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. ,  Secretary ,  accompanying  a 
Gold  British  Corselet  exhibited  to  the  Society ,  and  since  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Read  17th  December,  1835. 

Dear  Sir  Henry, 

DIODORUS  in  his  account  of  Gaul,  speaking  of  the  ore  obtained  from 
the  streams,  says,  that  “  by  this  means  accumulating  abundance  of  Gold,  not 
only  the  women,  but  the  men,  use  it  for  ornament  ;  for  round  their  wrists  and 
arms  they  wear  bracelets  ;  round  their  necks  thick  collars  of  pure  gold,  and 
rings  of  great  value,  and  even  golden  breast-plates.” a  Polybius,  particularly 
remarks13  this  national  custom,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  among 
the  Roman  authors,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Virgil, c  relating  to  the 
host  of  Brennus  : 

Aurea  csesaries  ollis,  atque  aurea  vestis  : 

Virgatis  lucent  sagulis  :  turn  lactea  colla 

Auro  innectuntur. 

The  British  Queen  Boadicea,  is  described  by  Dio  as  wearing  the  torques 
with  other  gold  ornaments  ; d  and  in  the  Gododin,  a  Welsh  poem  of  the  sixth 
century,  this  passage  occurs  : 


a  “  T ovto)  be  to)  rpoTno  a wpevovres  %pv(rov  nXrjdos  Kara^poiVTCu  ivpos  Koapov ,  ov  povov  at  yvvaX- 
Kes,  aXXa  icat  ot  avbpes '  Ilepi  pev  yap  tovs  Kapnovs  Kai  rovs  /3pa%tovas  \peWia  tf>opovcn’  irept  be 
tovs  av^eyas  Kpucovs  iz ayets  o\o\pv<Jovs,  icat  batCTvXtovs  a£toXoyovs,  en  be  \pvcrovs  OwpaKas.”  Diod. 
Sic.  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  v.  pi.  305.  ed.  Wetsten.  1746. 
b  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1. 

«  iEneid.  viii.  659.  et  vide  Liv.  vii.  10.  Aul.  Gell.  ix.  13.  Flor.  lib.  ii.  c.  4  j  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 
d  Dio  apud  Xiphil.  in  Ner.  176. 
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ct  Three  .  .  battle,  knights  of  Eiddyn  in  gilded  armour: 

Three  loricated  hosts : 

Three  leaders  with  gold  chains.” 

Gold  shields,  spurs,  chains,  collars,  belts,  and  horns  mounted  with  gold, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  later  Welsh  compositions;  and  also  “  eurgalch  ” 
gold  armour  (or  rather  enamelled  with  gold),  “euergaen”  gold  covering, 
“  eurllen”  gold  vestment,  “eurdudded”  gold  garment. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  in  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris  does  not  possess  a 
specimen  of  the  %pvo-€os  Qcopa^,  or  the  aurea  vestis  of  the  Gauls,  nor  can  I 
learn,  though  I  have  applied  to  some  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  Normandy, 
that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  relics  of  the  kind.  It  is 
therefore  with  some  gratification  that  I  exhibit  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a  Gold  British  Corselet,  for  by  such  name  the  object  may  be  called,  though, 
properly  speaking,  it  is  an  ornament  that  was  attached  to  the  body  garment 
beneath  by  means  of  holes  pierced  through  the  edges. 

This  national  rarity  was  found  in  a  earn  at  Mold  in  Flintshire,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  detailed  in  a  letter,  dated  29  January  1835,  from  Mr.  John  Lang¬ 
ford,  the  owner  of  the  spot,  addressed  to  John  Fenton,  Esq.  of  Glynamel, 
Fishguard ;  and  more  fully  in  a  letter  to  myself  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Butler 
Clough,  Vicar  of  Mold. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Langford's  Letter. 

“  The  gold  breast-plate,  now  in  my  possession,  was  raised  on  the  lltli  of 
October,  1833,  from  a  description  of  rough  vault  in  a  field  in  my  farm  (about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town)  called  Bryn-yr  Ellyllon.  The  stones  had 
partially  fallen  in,  among  which  were  found  the  bones  of  a  man,  and  the  breast¬ 
plate,  which  was  partly  bent  together  from  the  weight  of  the  stones  which 
had  fallen  on  it.  The  discovery  happened  by  removing  what  appeared  to  be  a 
mass  of  litter,  in  order  to  level  the  mound  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  About 
three  or  four  hundred  loads  of  pebble  and  other  stones  were  found  upon  the 
place  where  the  body  had  apparently  been  laid. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Clough's  letter. 

“  Sir, 

“  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen  and  Mr.  John  Langford,  I  beg  leave 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  my  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  discovery 
of  a  golden  Corselet  near  this  town,  which  I  understand  is  now  purchased  for 
the  British  Museum.  The  spot  where  it  was  found  is  a  small  gravel  bank,  of 
which  there  are  several  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  Alun,  in  the  vale  of 
Mold.  This  spot  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mold,  the 
road  from  which  place  to  Chester  is  cut  through  part  of  the  bank,  within  eight 
or  ten  yards  of  the  site  of  the  interesting  remains.  This  road  was  probably 
the  ancient  road  to  this  part  of  the  country  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge  over  the 
Alun  (within  a  quarter  of  a  mile),  being  very  marshy,  must  have  rendered  a 
passage,  otherwise  than  near  the  present  bridge,  often  impracticable,  before 
the  drainage  of  late  years  took  place.  A  short  time  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Corselet,  workmen  had  been  employed  in  raising  gravel  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  had  made  a  considerable  pit  for  some  yards  into  the  adjoining 
field.  A  new  tenant,  Mr.  John  Langford,  having  taken  the  field,  and  the  pit 
being  unsightly,  and  relinquished  by  the  surveyor  of  the  road,  he  employed 
persons  to  fill  the  hole  by  shovelling  down  the  top  of  the  bank.  While  so 
employed,  they  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  materials  with  which  they  were 
filling  the  gravel  pit,  appeared  to  consist  of  larger  stones  than  the  material  of 
the  gravel  below,  and  among  them  were  several  very  large  round  stones. 
About  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  without  doubt  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  surface,  they  perceived  the  Corselet.  It  lay  as  it  would  have  been 
worn,  with  the  breast  upwards,  the  back  parts  doubled  behind,  and  contained 
within  it  a  considerable  number  of  small  bones,  vertebrae,  &c.  but  none  of  them 
longer  than  from  two  to  three  inches.  The  scull,  of  no  unusual  size,  lay  at 
the  upper  end,  but  no  bones  of  the  extremities  were  noticed.  These  bones 
had  no  symptoms  of  fire  upon  them.  The  Corselet  was  very  resplendent. 
Upon  it,  in  rows,  lay  a  quantity  of  beads,  some  of  which  I  saw,  but  cannot 
now  procure  one.  They  were  evidently  made  of  some  kind  of  resin,  as  they 
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broke  bright  and  clear,  and  burned  well,  with  the  smell  of  that  substance.*1 
There  were  also  remains  of  coarse  cloth  or  serge,  which  from  its  appearing- 
connected  with  or  inclosing  the  beads,  formed,  I  should  suppose,  their  cover¬ 
ing,  and  was  fastened  round  the  edges  or  upon  parts  of  the  Corselet  as  a  braid¬ 
ing.  Some  small  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  gold,  create  an  idea  that  this 
braiding  was  fastened  on  through  them.  There  were  also  several  pieces  of 
copper,  upon  which  the  gold  had  been  rivetted  with  small  nails,  and  which 
had  served  as  a  stiffening  or  inner  case  of  the  armour.  Some  of  these  pieces 
are  still  in  Mr.  Langford’s  possession.  A  quantity  of  what  was  apparently 
iron  rust,  or  iron  completely  decayed,  was  the  only  further  relic  worthy  of 
observation.  This  iron,  with  the  copper,  probably  answered  the  purpose  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  From  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  there  cannot,  I 
think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  body  was  laid  in  its  armour  upon  the  surface  of 
a  small  natural  mound  of  gravel,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  loads  of 
stones  were  piled  upon  and  around  it.  The  gold  might  possibly  have  pre¬ 
served  the  bones  within  it,  while  those  of  the  extremities  entirely  decayed. 
But  while  the  chieftain’s  bones  were  thus  committed  to  the  ground,  uncon¬ 
sumed  and  apparelled  as  in  life,  it  was  not  so  with  his  followers ;  from  two  to 
three  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  lay  an  urn  was  found,  but  unfortunately 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  workmen,  and  more  than  a  wheelbarrow  full  of 
the  remnants  of  burnt  bones  and  ashes  with  it.  Some  small  pieces  of  these 
bones  have  been  examined  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  who  has  no  doubt  of 
their  being  human.  A  quantity  also  of  wood-charcoal  was  found,  which  was 
like  sponge,  and,  when  pressed,  discharged  a  black  fluid.  Some  of  the  largest 
of  the  stones  which  had  been  heaped  together,  were  from  eight  to  ten  hundred 
pounds,  or  more  in  weight ;  one  or  two  of  these  were  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  Corselet. 

“  Connected  with  this  subject,  it  is  certainly  a  strange  circumstance  that  an 
elderly  woman,  who  had  been  to  Mold  to  lead  her  husband  home  late  at  night 
from  a  public  house,  should  have  seen  or  fancied,  a  spectre  to  have  crossed  the 


e  Beads  of  this  kind,  in  my  possession,  found  in  a  barrow  in  Norfolk,  burning  like  resin,  are 
amber,  and  Mr.  Faraday,  after  the  test  of  them,  is  of  this  opinion.  J.  G. 
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road  before  her  to  the  identical  mound  of  gravel,  “  of  unusual  size,  and  clothed 
in  a  coat  of  gold,  which  shone  like  the  sun,”  and  that  she  should  tell  the  story 
the  next  morning  many  years  ago,  amongst  others  to  the  very  person,  Mr. 
John  Langford,  whose  workmen  drew  the  treasure  out  of  its  prison-house.  Her 
having  related  this  story  is  an  undoubted  fact.  I  cannot,  however,  learn  that 
there  was  any  tradition  of  such  an  interment  having  taken  place  ;  though 
possibly  this  old  woman  might  have  heard  of  something  of  the  kind  in  her 
youth,  which  still  dwelt  upon  her  memory,  aud  associated  with  the  common 
appellation  of  the  Bank  “  Bryn-yr  Ellyllon,”  (the  Fairies’  or  Goblins’  Hill), 
and  a  very  general  idea  that  the  place  was  haunted,  presented  the  golden 
effigy  to  her  imagination. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied  you  with  the  narrative,  but  I  must  add  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  Corselet  suffered  considerable  mutilation. 
Mr.  Langford,  upon  its  discovery,  having  no  idea  of  its  value,  threw  it  into 
a  hedge,  and  told  the  workmen  to  bring  it  with  them  when  they  returned 
home  to  dinner.  In  the  mean  time  several  persons  broke  small  pieces  off  it, 
and  after  I  saw  it,  one  piece  of  gold,  apparently  a  shoulder  strap,  which  was 
entire  (or  piece  passing  over  the  shoulder  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
arm)  was  taken  away  ;  two  small  pieces,  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  (from 
its  similarity  to  what  I  had  seen)  the  other  shoulder  strap,  with  several  small 
pieces  of  copper  upon  which  the  gold  was  fixed,  are  still  in  Mr.  Langford’s 
possession  ;  several  rings  and  breast  pins  have  been  made  out  of  the  pieces 
carried  away.” 

From  a  further  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Clough,  and  also  from 
a  passage  in  his  letter  just  referred  to,  it  would  seem  that,  according  to  the 
information  received  by  him,  there  was  not  any  thing  similar  to  a  vault  in 
the  earn  described ;  but  it  is  obvious,  I  think,  from  the  details  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Clough  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  things  were  found,  that  the  chief  de¬ 
posit  must  have  been  protected  from  crushing  weight.  Is  it  not  therefore 
natural  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  large  stones  were  so  disposed  that  they 
formed  something  of  a  rude  cistvaen,  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  earns,  and 
that  the  labourers  employed  in  levelling  the  mound,  being  unconscious  of  what 
they  were  about,  did  not  remark  it?  It  may  also  have  happened,  as  the  bones 
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of  the  extremities  of  the  skeleton  were  not  observed  where  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  found,  that  the  figure  had  been  doubled  up,  not  an  unusual 
thing  in  British  sepulture,  and  it  might  be,  that  fragments  of  such  bones  could 
have  been  detected  among  those  found  with  the  gold  ornament.  In  respect 
also  to  the  finding  of  an  urn  with  burnt  human  bones,  near  the  skeleton,  which 
is  an  important  fact,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  examples  of  cremation  and  inhu¬ 
mation  of  human  bodies  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same  barrow,  but  they 
may  or  may  not  belong  to  the  same  age. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  illustrate  these  remarks  with  the  mention  of 
certain  facts  on  the  occasion  of  a  barrow  being  opened,  in  my  presence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  as  some  of  the  facts 
apply  to  the  present  case.  On  cutting  into  the  barrow,  there  was  a  heap  of 
stones,  some  large,  and  one  of  enormous  size,  which  covered  a  small,  low,  cist- 
vaen,  formed  by  short  upright  stones,  supporting  a  large  transverse  block. 
Within  the  cist,  which  was  only  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  lay  on  the 
natural  soil  a  skeleton  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  body  had  been  doubled 
up,  the  knees  on  the  breast,  as  the  position  of  the  bones  of  the  legs  and 
feet  proved  ;  an  eartliern  vessel,  containing  vegetable  matter,  stood  near 
the  head  of  the  figure :  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  deposit,  a  large 
urn  was  found  in  the  barrow,  filled  with  burnt  human  bones,  together  with  a 
stone  hammer  and  a  yellow  flint  spear  head.  The  rude  pattern  figured  on  the 
earthen  vessel  found  with  the  skeleton,  and  that  on  the  urn  found  with  the 
burnt  bones,  were  so  far  of  the  same  character,  that  the  deposits  might  both 
be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  same  age  and  people. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject ;  the  Corselet,  of  which  a  large  portion  remains 
entire,  is  composed  of  a  thin  solid  plate  of  gold,  with  a  figured  pattern  em¬ 
bossed  in  various  degrees  of  relief,  and  has  the  edges  of  it  pierced  with  holes. 
The  gold,  remaining,  weighs  above  seventeen  ounces. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Corselet  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
drawing,  Plate  L.  fig.  1,  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart,  who 
has  taken  much  interest  in  this  national  relic.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
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the  extreme  length  is  three  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  width  in  the  centre 
eight  inches. 

The  terminating  pieces  are  wanting ;  and  also  an  important  portion  on  each 
side,  where,  according  to  the  curve  of  the  pattern,  the  ornament  would  be  of 
greater  width  than  at  any  other  part.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Corselet  is  deficient  in  these  parts,  because  they  would  have  enabled  us  to  con¬ 
jecture  with  more  probability  how  it  was  applied  to  the  body,  which  from  its 
extraordinary  dimensions  and  present  form  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  flat  pieces  of  copper,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Langford,  which  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Clough  have  been  sent  up  for  in¬ 
spection,  together  with  the  two  fragments  of  gold  supposed  to  be  a  strap,  no 
holes  are  found  pierced  in  the  copper,  and  the  appearance  of  nail  heads  or 
rivets  on  one  piece,  which  is  thicker  and  much  heavier  than  the  others  and 
curving,  proceeds  from  masses  of  corrosion.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that 
the  external  surface  of  the  holes  pierced  in  the  edges  of  the  Corselet  itself, 
show  no  marks  of  the  heads  of  nails  or  rivets  ;  at  the  same  time  the  gold  hears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  in  contact  with  copper. 

As  to  the  fragments  of  gold  just  alluded  to,  one  of  them  has  evidently  been 
an  exterior  piece,  having  a  broad  edge  without  a  pattern,  and  pierced  with 
holes  like  the  Corselet,  (Plate  L.  fig.  2  a.  full  size.)  These  pieces  are  about  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  wide,  and  are  both  pierced  with  holes  down  the  sides, 
fig.  2,  h.  h.  in  a  direction  across  the  pattern.  As  the  pattern  is  smaller  and 
differently  arranged  from  the  Corselet  itself,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
formed  portions  of  a  shoulder  strap. 

The  drawing,  (Plate  LI.)  represents  a  portion  of  the  Corselet  of  its 
full  size,  and  will  enable  the  reader  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  pattern  figured  upon  it,  which  consists  of  raised  curves  forming  chan¬ 
nels  between  them,  in  most  of  which  are  a  variety  of  ornaments  in  relief, 
punched,  and  finished  with  tools  of  different  sizes.  Two  series  of  ornaments, 
one  of  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  nail-head,  have  ridges  in  fine 
dotted  lines  embossed ;  and  all  the  curves,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments, 
excepting  the  smaller  pellets,  have  at  their  base  a  border  of  fine  dots  in- 
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dented  :  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  pattern  on  each  side 
assumes  something  of  the  shape  of  a  gusset. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  are  various  ornaments  of  gold, 
and  among  them  thin  lamina  found  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows  ;  but  neither  in 
his,  nor  in  any  other  collection  in  this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there 
any  ornament  of  the  same  description  as  the  Corselet  before  us.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  tombs  of  the  Crimea,  where  barbaric  gold  is  often 
met  with,  furnish  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  though  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
thin  leaves  of  gold  embossed  in  relief,  found  at  Kertsch,  and  now  in  the  King’s 
collection  at  Paris,  were  pierced  with  holes,  and  apparently  intended  to  be 
attached  to  garments/ 

Gold  armour  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  but  other  objects  have 
perhaps  been  confounded  with  it,  such  as  the  golden  crescents,  which  have 
been  found  in  Cornwall  and  in  Basse  Normandie,  as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  and 
such  as  the  Jodhan  Morain,  or  breast-plate  of  judgment  of  the  Irish  Druids, 
found  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  These 
ornaments  are  of  a  different  nature  from  the  Corselet ;  and  as  to  the  crescents, 
while  the  specimens  from  the  different  countries  agree  singularly  with  each 
other,  in  the  style  of  art,  they  are  in  this  altogether  dissimilar  from  our 
Corselet,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  in  the  Archaeologia/  in  Gough’s 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,11  and  in  the  Memoirs 1  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Normandy;  but  the  ornament  called  the  breast  plate  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Druids,  as  figured  by  Gough  in  the  third  volume k  of  his 
edition  of  Camden,  may  for  its  workmanship  be  classed  with  our  Corselet,  to 
the  style  of  which  there  is  some  resemblance  in  the  raised  converging  lines 

f  Notice  sur  quelques  objects  en  Or  trouvds  dans  un  tonibeau  a  Kertsch,  &c.  Memoire  de  Mons. 
Raoul  Rochette.  Journal  des  Savans,  Janvier  1832. 

S  Archaeologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G,  plate  ii. 

h  Vol.  in.  p.  476,  pi.  xxxi. 

i  Notice  sur  quelques  Objets  d’Antiquit6  d’une  origine  incertaine  decouverts  dans  le  departement 
de  la  Manclie.  Memoire  de  Mons.  de  Gerville  insere  dans  le  volume  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires 
de  Normandie  pour  les  Annes  1827  et  1828. 

k  Page  476,  plate  xxxii. 
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and  the  pellets  introduced  in  the  channels.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  bronze  shield,1  found  in  Cardiganshire,  in  the  collection  at  Goodrich 
Court,  in  which  and  in  the  Corselet  there  is  something  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  of  art ;  and  a  gold  flat  circular  ornament  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
the  Towneley  collection,  found  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Andrews,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  1782,  may  perhaps  also  be  classed  with  it. 

Dr.  Owen  Pughe  conjectured  that  Bryn-yr  Elly  Ion,  the  hill  of  the  sprites , 
might  possibly  be  the  grave  of  Benlli  Gawr,  an  exalted  chieftain, m  the  camp 
Caer  Benlli  lying  at  no  great  distance,  whose  son  Beli  was  buried  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  his  grave n  being  noticed  in  the  Beddau  Milwyr  0  in  these 
words  : 

The  mound  of  the  grave  in  the  great  plain 

the  weight  of  his  hand  on  his  sword 

is  the  grave  of  Beli  the  son  of  Benlli  the  giant. 

% 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  observing,  that  if  this  Benlli  Gawr  is 
the  same  personage  as  the  Benlli  mentioned  by  Nennius,  “  Quidam  Rex 
valde  iniquus  atque  Tyrannus,  cui  nomen  erat  Benli,  in  Regione  Ial,”  Benlli 
Gawr  had  not,  according  to  the  same  historian,  any  place  of  sepulture,  for  in 
punishment  of  his  refusal  to  receive  St.  Germanus  into  his  city,  Nennius  says, 
“  ignis  de  ccelo  cecidit,  et  combussit  arcem,  et  omnes  qui  cum  Tyranno  erant, 
nec  ultra  apparuerunt,  nec  arx  reaedificata  est  usque  in  hodiernum  diem.”P 
Further,  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen,  to  whom  I  much  indebted  for  the  notices  given 
from  the  Welsh  Poets,  and  for  other  information,  remarks  that  the  district  of 

1  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  92.  Meyrick’s  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  i.  plate  vii.  fig.  15.  Smith’s 
Costume  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  plate  i. 

m  Benlli  Gawr  is  so  styled  in  the  fragment  of  a  Welsh  poem  written  by  Cynddelw. 

n  Mr.  Fenton  supposes  that  Bryn-yr  Ellyllon  was  the  tomb  of  Beli ;  but  Mr.  Aneurin  Owen 
states  that  the  stones  which  marked  his  grave  were  standing  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  were 
taken  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  construct  a  lime-kiln  ;  they  were  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Bryn-yr  Ellyllon,  in  Ial  proper. 

0  Welsh  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

P  Nennii  Historia  Britt.  apudGale,  p.  105-106. 
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Ial,  which  extends  from  near  Corwen  to  near  Mold,  never  included  the  latter 
place. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  paying  a  just  compliment  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  their  spirit  in  securing  to  the  public  this 
national  treasure. 


I  am,  dear  Sir  Henry, 

your  obedient  humble  Servant, 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  F.R.S. 
Secretary. 


JOHN  GAGE. 
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XXIII.  Some  Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster ,  and  of  the  painted  Glass  remaining  therein ; 
communicated  by  Alfred  John  Kempe,  Esq.  F.S.A.  in  a 
Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. ,  Secretary. 


Read  6th  March, 


1834. 


Rodney  Buildings,  New  Kent  Road, 

Dear  Sir,  March  3rd,  1834. 

Mr.  John  Swaine,  junior  (specimens  of  whose  drawings  from  sepulchral 
monuments  and  ancient  stained  glass  I  have,  on  one  or  two  former  occasions, 
had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  has  forwarded  to 
my  care,  for  the  same  purpose,  copies  which  he  has  recently  made  of  some 
paintings  in  stained  glass,  of  an  early  date,  remaining  in  the  north  window  of 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  within  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
and  which  have  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  delineated  in  any  publication  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  antiquities  of  that  place. 

This  ancient  apartment  abuts,  at  a  right  angle,  on  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  modern  towers,  which  flank  the  great  western  entrance  to  the  Abbey 
Church.  Immediately  contiguous  is  the  Abbot’s  Hall,  now  used  as  a  dining 
room  for  the  King’s  Scholars  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  the  economy 
of  a  domestic  hall  in  the  olden  time,  is  still  preserved,  its  charcoal  fire  in  the 
centre,  louvre  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  dais,  &c. 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber,  adjoining  this  hall,  is  about  thirty-six  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  in  width,  and  is  lighted  on  the  west  side  by  two  lofty  win¬ 
dows  in  the  Pointed  style  (all  other  distinctive  architectural  features  of  which 
have  been  removed  in  modern  times),  and  by  a  large  square  window  at  the 
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northern  end,  divided  by  several  mullions,  and  having  a  weathering  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  label  form.  Between  the  mullions  of  this  window  are  inserted  the 
subjects  which  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Swaine,  all  of  which,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  armorial  coat,  which  is  comparatively  quite  modern),  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  window  now  described. 

These  seven  paintings  are,  from  the  style  of  the  draperies  and  the  costume 
of  the  armed  figures,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  during  which  period  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  Abbey  Church  was  begun,  and  had  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress^  although  its  completion  was  the  work  of  successive  reigns  to  that  of 
Henry  VIII.,  not  to  mention  the  repairs  and  additions  of  modern  days. 

The  paintings  above  mentioned  were  probably  inserted  in  the  windows  of 
some  edifice  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  which  had  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Jerusalem  Chamber;  which,  according  to  Widmore,  was  erected 
by  Nicholas  Litlington,  Prior  of  Westminster  in  1349,  and  Abbot  in  1386. 
He  is  described  as  a  great  improver  of  the  abbey  buildings,  having,  besides  the 
work  above  mentioned,  reconstructed  the  great  hall,  (the  old  one  was  south  of 
the  great  cloister,)  the  kitchen,  and  the  Abbot’s  house,  now  the  deanery. b  A 
clear  ground  plan  of  the  domestic  appendages  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
with  the  whole  circuit  of  its  precinct  and  privileged  ground,  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  is  a  subject  still  in  some  degree  open  to  the  topographical  antiquary. c 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  title,  Jerusalem  Chamber,”  was 
given  to  the  room  I  have  been  describing,  in  consequence  of  some  decorations 
from  Scripture  subjects  which  were  painted  on  its  wainscoted  walls.  The  de¬ 
signs  probably  represented  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and 
his  disciples,  the  champions  of  the  Christian  Church  on  earth,  citizens,  under 
their  divine  founder,  of  the  Spiritual  Jerusalem  in  Heaven. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  windows  of  an  apartment  thus  adorned 
would  not  be  left  without  their  share  of  corresponding  ornament ;  and  such 

a  Cont.  Matt.  Paris. 

b  Widmore’s  Hist,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  107.  Dart’s  Antiq.  of  ditto,  p.  31. 

c  A  neat  plan  of  the  Abbey  and  its  dependent  buildings  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Bray- 
ley’s  work  ;  but  it  does  not  define  the  circuit  of  its  liberties,  or  point  out  some  appendages,  the 
situation  of  which,  although  they  are  removed,  is  obvious  enough.  Since  I  made  the  observation  in 
the  text,  I  have  been  informed  that  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  Abbatial  buildings,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Capon,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaties. 
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will  be  found  in  the  paintings  now  exhibited.  Whether  there  was  a  Jerusalem 
Chamber  more  ancient  than  that  erected  by  Abbot  Litlington  I  am  unable  at 
present  to  determine ;  but  I  think  it  very  probable,  both  from  the  paintings 
before  us,  and  from  the  expression  of  the  continuator  of  Ingulphus,  the  vene¬ 
rable  annalist  of  Croyland,  who  styles  it,  “  camera  ab  antiquo  Jerusalem  nun- 
cupata.”  d 

It  is  well  known  that  passages  of  some  historical  interest  have  occurred  in 
this  Chamber.  Here  Henry  IVth  breathed  his  last;  and  I  shall  beg  leave, 
however  trite  the  relation,  to  dilate  a  little  on  this  circumstance,  chiefly  in  or¬ 
der  to  shew  that  the  arrangements  of  the  apartment  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  account  given  of  this  fact  by  our  chroniclers,  of  whom  I  shall  quote  Fa- 
byan,e  who,  under  the  14th  year  of  this  King’s  reign,  says: 

“  In  this  year,  and  20th  day  of  November,  was  a  great  council  holden  at  the 
White  Friars  in  London,  by  the  which  it  was  among  other  things  concluded, 
that,  for  the  king’s  great  journey,  that  he  intended  to  make  in  visiting  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  certain  gallies  of  war  should  be  made,  and  other 
purveyance  concerning  the  same  journey.  Whereupon,  all  hasty  and  possible 
speed  was  made ;  but  after  the  feast  of  Christenmasse,  while  he  was  making 
his  prayers  at  Saint  Edward’s  shrine,  to  take  there  his  leave,  and  so  to  speed 
him  upon  his  journey,  he  became  so  sick,  that  such  as  were  about  him  feared 
that  he  would  have  died  right  there,  wherefore  they  for  his  comfort  bare  him 
into  the  Abbot’s  place,  and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber,  and  there  upon  a  pallet 
laid  him  before  the  fire ,  where  he  lay  in  great  agony  a  certaine  of  time.  At 
length,  when  he  was  comen  to  himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  [he] 
freyned  [enquired]  of  such  as  then  were  about  him,  what  place  that  was,  the 
which  shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  for 
he  felt  himself  so  sick,  he  commanded  to  ask  if  that  chamber  had  any  special 
name,  whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  named  Jerusalem.  Then  said 
the  king, — Loving  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven,  for  now  I  know  that  I  shall 
die  in  this  chamber,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  me  before  said,  that  I  should 
die  at  Jerusalem,  and  so  after  he  made  himself  ready  and  died  shortly  after,” &c. 

d  Continuatio  Hist.  Croylandensis  apud  Rer.  Anglic.  Scriptores  Vet.  tom.  i.  p.  499.  Oxon.  1684. 

e  I  follow  the  carefully  collated  reprint  of  1811,  edited  by  Ellis  (Sir  Henry),  p.  576,  modernizing 
the  orthography. 
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It  has  been  judiciously  observed  in  the  introductory  notes,  attached  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  “Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,”  that  Henry  IVtb, 
like  his  troublesome  contemporary  Owen  Glyndwr,  was  impressed  by  those  nu¬ 
merous  prophecies  which  our  ancestors  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  so  fond  of  considering  as  in  a  state  of  progressive  ac¬ 
complishment.  f 

The  first  record  of  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  death  is,  I  believe, 
found  in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Croyland,  in  the  passage  which  has 
before  been  referred  to  on  another  point,  and  which,  at  length,  runs  thus  : 
“  Rex  itaque  Henricus  Quartus,  completis  regni  sui  annis  tredecim  et  sex  fer& 
mensibus,  fallacis  credulus  prophetiae  ad  sanctam  civitatem  Hierusalem  propo- 
suit  proficisci ;  sed  in  brevi,  mortalis  aegritudinis  molestiam  incurrens,  apud 
Westmonasterium,  in  camera  quadam  ab  antiquo  Jerusalem  nuncupata,  com¬ 
plete  vana  prophetia,  obiit  et  apud  Cantuariam  est  sepultus.” 

Shakspeare,  in  dramatizing  the  incidents  of  the  above  story,  has  varied  in 
some  particulars  from  the  authentic  narrative,  preserving  the  great  and  striking 
fact  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  by  the  King’s  death  in  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Chamber.  The  King  in  the  play  inquires  on  his  sick  bed : 

“  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  chamber  where  I  first  did  swoon  ?  ” 

To  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  replies  : 

“  ’Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  Lord.” 

The  King  rejoins : 

“  Laud  be  to  God  !  Even  there  my  life  shall  end ; 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land ; 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ,  there  I  ’ll  lie, 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.”  g 

Fabyan’s  circumstantial  relation  that  the  King,  on  his  apoplectic  seizure,  was 

f  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  Henry  Ellis, 
F.R.S.,  Sec.  S.A.,  Series  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

&  Hen.  IV.  act  4,  seen.  11. 

VOL.  XXVI.  3  L 
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laid  on  a  couch  before  the  Jire ,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that  a  large  ancient  fire-place,  the  decorations  of  which  have  been 
modernized  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  Here  he  probably  received  the  last  offices  of  religion  from  William 
of  Colchester,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  within  whose  house  he  then  actually 
was.  The  curious  original  oil  picture  of  Richard  II.  is  at  this  day  suspended 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Chamber.  It  had  been  a  remarkable  circumstance  if 
it  had  occupied  the  same  place,  as  a  silent  accuser,  during  Bolinbroke’s  last 
mortal  affliction.  This,  however,  I  believe  was  not  the  case,  as  it  hung,  when 
Yertue  made  his  engraving  from  it,  in  the  choir  of  the  abbey  church. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  I  cannot  help  alluding 
to  the  doubt  which  seems  to  attach  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  he  was  buried 
at  Canterbury.  This  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  inserted  by  Peck  in  his  “  Desiderata  Cu- 
riosa.”  h  The  statement  is,  that  a  servant  of  Henry  IV.,  about  a  month  after 
his  death,  called  at  the  house  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hounslow,  for  that  refresh¬ 
ment  which  religious  establishments  were  accustomed  to  dispense  to  travellers, 
and  while  at  dinner  with  the  monks,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  late  King.  When  the  traveller  observed,  that  God  alone,  as  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  knew  if  he  were  a  good  man ,  but  this  he  himself  knew,  for  cer- 

1,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who,  when  his  body  was  conveyed  from  West¬ 
minster,  in  a  small  vessel,  towards  Canterbury  for  interment,  assisted  to  throw 
it  overboard  into  the  Thames,  by  reason  of  the  dreadful  tempest  which  sur¬ 
prised  the  crew  between  Barking  and  Gravesend.  Several  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  court  who  were  following  in  other  boats  hardly  escaping  with 
their  lives.  He  added  that  the  coffin  was  closed  up,  covered  with  its  golden 
pall,  and  conveyed  to  Canterbury,  where  the  empty  chest  was  solemnly  interred. 
The  fact,  that  this  deposition  was  made,  is  attested  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
by  one  Clement  Maydstone,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  made  it  sub- 
seepiently  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

The  well  known  superstition  among  sailors,  that  it  is  most  inauspicious  to 

h  Testimonium  dementis  Maydestone  quod  Regis  Henrici  IV.  corpus  fuit  in  Thamesin  projec- 
tum  et  non  tumulatum  Cantuariae.  E  Codice  MS.  in  Bibl.  Colleg.  Corp.  X’ti  Cantab.  MX1V.  98. 
Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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the  safety  of  a  vessel,  that  it  should  convey  a  corpse,1  gives  some  shade  of  pos¬ 
sibility  to  a  tale,  which  wears,  however,  little  appearance  of  probability,  and  is 
just  sufficient  perhaps  to  justify  a  desire  that  it  might  be  refuted  or  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  royal  tomb. 

To  resume  the  notice  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  There  seems  some  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  apartment,  and  that  it  might  be  used 
as  an  oratory,  for  the  private  devotions  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster;  in  the 
narrow  passage  which  leads  to  its  entrance  is  a  small  niche,  in  which  is  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  holy  water. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  privilege  of  being  keepers  of  the  regalia  was 
formerly  vested  in  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  ;  this  prescriptive  right  is  still 
acknowledged  by  those  insignia  of  royalty  being  invariably  deposited,  on  the 
night  before  a  coronation,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  custody  of  the  Dean. 
They  were  kept  in  a  tower  of  the  Abbey,  called  the  Jewel-house,  previous  to 
the  republican  usurpation,  in  a  strong  chest,  the  spoliation  of  which  was 
assigned,  by  commission  of  the  Parliament,  to  Harry  Marten  the  regicide,  and 
Withers,  (“  par  nobile  fratrum”),  whom  Butler  has,  with  unsparing  severity, 
distinguished  as  a  “small-beer  poet:” 

“  Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquors , 

Didst  inspire  Withers ,  Pryn,  and  Vicars, 

And  force  them,  tho’  it  was  in  spite 
Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  ivrite.  ) 

Anthony  Wood,  who  has  minutely  described  this  transaction, k  says,  Marten 
“forced  open  a  great  iron  chest,  within  the  college  of  Westminster,  and  thence 
took  out  the  crown,  robes,  sword,  and  sceptre,  belonging  anciently  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  and  used  by  all  our  kings  at  their  inauguration,  and  with  a 
scorn  greater  than  his  lusts  and  the  rest  of  his  vices,  he  openly  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  further  use  of  those  toys  and  trifles ,  and,  in  the  jollity  of  that 
humour,  invested  George  Wither,  an  old  puritan  satyrist,  in  the  royal  habili¬ 
ments,  who  being  crowned  and  royally  arrayed,  as  right  well  became  him,  did 

*  See  Brand’s  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  edit.  1810,  p.  103. 

j  Hudibras,  canto  i.  lin.  645  et  seq. 

k  Athense  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  659. 
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first  march  about  the  room  with  a  stately  gait,  and  afterwards,  with  a  thousand 
apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  exposed  those  sacred  ornaments  to  contempt  and 
laughter.  Had  the  abuse  been  stript  and  whipt, 1  as  it  should  have  been,”  con¬ 
tinues  Wood  (in  a  spirit  of  salutary  retribution)  u  the  foolish  fellow  possibly 
might  have  passed  for  a  prophet,”  (or  martyr  with  the  puritans),  “  though  he 
could  not  be  reckoned  for  a  poet.” 

It  now  remains  for  me  briefly  to  describe  the  subjects  represented  in  Mr. 
Swaine’s  drawings  from  the  painted  glass.  The  two  first  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  connection  with  each  other  in  the  openings  between  the  mouldings 
of  a  window  head :  one  represents  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  other 
the  Ascension.  The  third,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.m 


1  The  allusion  is  to  a  publication  of  Withers’,  bearing  for  title,  “Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript,'  for 
which  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea,  “  where,”  says  Wood, 
“  he  continuing  several  months  was  then  more  cried  up  for  his  profuse  pouring  forth  of  English 
rhime,  and  more  afterwards  by  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  for  his  prophetical  poetry,  in  regard  that 
many  things  were  fancied  by  them  to  come  to  pass,  which  he  pretended  to  predict.”  Athen. 
Oxonienses,  ubi  supra. 

m  The  ape-like  expression  which  is  given  to  one  of  the  murderers,  attired  in  a  hauberk  of  chain 
mail,  and  the  mode  of  representing  “  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  because  they  are  not,”  ac» 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  are  worthy  of  observation. 
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The  fourth,  the  Decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist.11  The  fifth,  the  Stoning  of 
St.  Stephen.  The  sixth,  Peter,  when  he  had  corne  down  out  of  the  ship,  in 
order  to  meet  his  Divine  Master  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  His  faith  fails 
him,  and  he  is  about  to  sink  headlong.  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent 
waves,  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  save  him.0  The  star  in  the  firmament  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  was  then  night,  as  stated  by  St.  Mark.P  The  seventh  is  imper¬ 
fect  ;  but  I  think  depicts  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  on  his  right-hand  is 
an  accepted,  on  his  left,  a  rejected  spirit.  Beneath  is  the  place  of  eternal 
torment  prepared  for  the  reprobate.  The  eighth  subject  is  composed  of  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  which  have  been  thus  satisfactorily  elucidated  in  a  note  com¬ 
municated  for  the  purpose  by  T.  Willement,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

“  The  shield,  although  mutilated,  evidently  contains  the  arms  of  John 
Williams/  Bishop  of  Lincoln/  and  Dean  of  Westminster.8  He  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Westminster  in  1620,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1621,  and  in  1641  was 
translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  In  1624  he  entertained  the  French 
ambassadors  very  splendidly  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  arms  were  then  put  up ;  on  the  dexter  side  are  the  arms 
of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  on  the  sinister  those  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.” 

The  architectural  decorations  which  surmount  the  fire-place  (to  which  I  have 
before  alluded)  bear  the  arms  of  Dean  Williams  also  ;  and  were  probably  added 
on  the  same  occasion. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  these  notes,  accompanying  Mr.  Swaine’s  delineations, 
may  be  in  any  degree  acceptable,  as  illustrations  of  an  apartment  which  has 
acquired  a  place  in  the  register  of  historical  events,  and  more  particularly,  if 
they  should  elicit  a  satisfactory  account  from  any  other  quarter,  of  the  very 


n  Matt.  chap.  xiv.  v.  10.  °  Chap.  vi.  v.  47.  P  Matt.  xiv.  v.  31. 

4  In  the  centre  these  two  coats  per  fess  :  1.  Gules,  a  chevron  Ermine,  between  three  men’s  heads 
in  profile  couped  Argent  j  2.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  stag’s  heads  caboshed  Argent,  attired 
Or.  These  two  coats  were  borne  quarterly  by  Williams. 

r  Gules,  two  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  on  a  chief  Azure  the  Virgin  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  all  of  the  Second. 

5  Azure,  a  cross  potence  between  five  martlets  Or,  on  a  chief  of  the  Last,  a  pale  quarterly  of 
France  and  England,  between  two  roses  Gules,  seeded  of  the  Second. 
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earliest  mention  and  original  appropriation  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  It 
it  at  present  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  best  chance 
for  such  information  seems  to  me  to  rest  in  any  unpublished  charters  or  an¬ 
cient  manuscript  documents  which  may  be  extant  relating  to  the  abbey  of 
Westminster. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 


Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 
Sec.  S.A. 


yours  very  faithfully, 

ALFRED  JOHN  KEMPE. 


At  the  time  the  preceding  Memoir  was  communicated  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Kempe,  he  was  not  aware  that  an  examination  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  taken  place,  two  years  before.  The  account  drawn  up  at  the  time 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  of  which  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  were  dispersed? 
is,  with  that  gentleman’s  permission,  here  appended. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Examination  of  the  Tomb  of  King  Henry  IV.  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury ,  August  21,  1832. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monuments  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  is  a  very  costly  altar-tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  King  Henry  IV. 
and  Joan  of  Navarre,  his  Queen.  All  our  historians  have  stated  that  King 
Henry  was  buried  in  this  cathedral ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  his 
body  was  really  deposited  in  the  tomb  thus  raised  to  preserve  it,  until  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  Henry  Wharton  discovered  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  a  manuscript,  which  he  published  in  the  second 
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volume  of  his  Anglia  Sacra,  folio,  London,  1691,)  wherein  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  body  of  the  King  was  taken  out  of  the  coffin  and  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
by  those  who  were  conveying  it  by  water  from  London  to  Canterbury.  As 
this  was  written  by  a  contemporary,  and  purports  to  give  an  account  received 
by  him  from  one  who  was  himself  an  agent  in  the  outrage,  it  has  been  admitted 
as  evidence  by  all  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  describe  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  and  its  monuments,  from  Batteley  downwards. 

The  manuscript  is  entitled  “  A  Llistory  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Richard 
Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York and  it  is  written  by  one  Clement  Maydestone,1 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  retainer  of  the  deceased  prelate. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  :  “  After u  the  death  of  this  King,  a  wonderful 
event  occurred  declaratory  of  the  glory  of  the  above  named  Lord  Archbishop 
Richard,  and  commending  it  to  memory  for  ever.  For  in  less  than  thirty  days 
after  the  death  of  the  said  King  Henry  IV.,  one  of  his  household  came  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Hounslow ;  and  during  dinner,  while  the 
company  present  were  talking  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  that  King,  this  per- 

t  Clemens  Maydestone,  filius  Thomse  Maydestone  Armigeri,  fuit  ordinis  S.  Brigittse  Confrater 
domus  de  Howndeslow. — Tanneri  Bibliotheca ,  p.  500. 

u  Post  mortem  ejusdem  Regis  accidit  quoddam  mirabile  ad  prsedicti  Domini  Ricardi  Archiprae- 
sulis  gloriam  declarandam  et  aeternae  memoriae  commendandam.  Nam  infra  triginta  dies  post  mor¬ 
tem  dicti  Regis  Henrici  quarti  venit  quidam  vir  de  familih  ejusdem  ad  domum  sanctse  Trinitatis  de 
Howndeslow  vescendi  causfi ;  et  cum  in  prandio  sermocinarentur  circumstantes  de  probitate  moruin 
ipsius  Regis  ;  respondit  praedictus  vir  cuidain  Armigero  vocato  Thomae  Maydestone,  in  eadein 
rnensa  tunc  sedenti  :  Si  fuerit  vir  bonus,  novit  Deus  ;  sed  hoc  verissime  scio,  qubd  cum  a  West- 
nronasterih  corpus  ejus  versbs  Cantuariam  in  parvh  navicula  portaretur  ibidem  sepeliendum,  ego  fui 
unus  de  tribus  personis  qui  projecerunt  corpus  ipsius  in  mare  inter  Berkingum  et  Gravesend.  Et 
addidit  cum  juramento  j  tanta  tempestas  ventorum  et  fluctuum  irruit  super  nos,  quod  multi  nobiles 
sequcntes  nos  in  naviculis  octo  in  numero  dispersi  sunt,  ut  vix  mortis  periculum  evaserunt.  Nos 
vero  qui  eramus  cum  corpore,  in  desperatione  vitse  nostrse  positi,  cum  assensu  projecimus  ill ud  in 
mare  j  et  facta  est  tranquillitas  magna.  Cistam  verb,  in  qua  jacebat,  panno  deaurato  coopertam, 
cum  maximo  honore  Cantuariam  deportavimus,  et  sepelivimus  earn. 

“Dicant  ergo  Mouachi  Cantuariae,  quod  sepulchrum  Regis  Henrici  Quarti  est  apud  nos,  non 
corpus  :  sicut  dixit  Petrus  de  Sancto  David,  Act.  2<>.  Deus  Omnipotens  est  testis  et  judex ;  quod 
ego  Clemens  Maydestone  vidi  virum  ilium,  et  audivi  ipsum  jurantein  patri  meo,  Thomee  Maydestone, 
omnia  praedicta  fore  vcra.” 
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son  observed  to  a  certain  esquire,  named  Thomas  Maydestone,  who  was  sitting 
with  him  at  the  table,  c  God  knows  whether  he  was  a  good  man  ;  but  this  I 
know  for  certain,  that  while  his  body  was  conveying  in  a  small  vessel  from 
Westminster  towards  Canterbury,  to  be  buried  there,  I  was  one  of  three  per¬ 
sons  who  threw  the  corpse  into  the  sea,  between  Berking  and  Gravesend.’ 

“  And  he  added,  with  an  oath,  ‘  Such  a  storm  of  wind  fell  upon  us,  and  the 
waves  ran  so  high,  that  many  nobles,  who  followed  us  in  eight  small  ships, 
were  scarcely  saved  from  death,  their  vessels  having  been  dispersed  by  the 
tempest.  But  we  who  were  with  the  body,  being  in  peril  of  our  lives,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  there  was  a  great  calm. 

£  But  the  chest,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  in  which  the  body  had  lain,  we 
carried  with  great  honour-  unto  Canterbury,  and  buried  it.’  Therefore  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  may  say,  that  the  sepulchre  of  King  Henry  IV.  is  with 
us,  not  his  body ;  as  also  said  Peter  of  the  holy  David,  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  God  Almighty  is  witness  and  judge,  that  I, 
Clement  Maydestone,  saw  that  man,  and  heard  him  swear  to  my  father,  Tho¬ 
mas  Maydestone,  that  all  which  he  had  said  was  true.”  See  Wharton’s  Anglia 
Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

It  is  clear  that  this  narrative  is  open  to  great  suspicion ;  for,  admitting  that 
the  known  superstition  of  the  sailors  might  have  tempted  them,  in  a  moment 
of  peril,  to  throw  the  corpse  into  the  sea,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  one  of  the 
King’s  household,  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  so  culpable  a  transaction,  would 
have  spoken  openly  on  the  subject,  and  so  shortly  after  the  funeral,  knowing, 
as  he  must  have  known,  that  King  Henry  V.  would  have  visited  such  an  offence 
with  great  severity.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  Clement  Maydestone  is 
an  interested  witness.  He  was  as  ready  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  as  to  extol  the  honour  of  his  master,  whom  he  conceived  to 
have  been  wrongfully  executed.  And  a  writer  who  was  so  far  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prejudice  as  to  represent  the  punishment  of  high  treason  as  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  the  death  of  the  King  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven  upon  a  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  Church,  would  not  hesitate  in  propagating,  if  not  inventing,  a 
story  which  he  could  construe  into  a  proof  of  a  Divine  interposition,  in  honour 
of  his  patron’s  memory. 
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Still,  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  desiderata  curiosa  of  antiquaries  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Clement  Maydestone’s  narrative,  by  an  actual 
examination  of  the  coffin  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  royal  vault  was  opened  on 
the  21st  of  August  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  individuals,*  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  following  account  has  been  drawn  up 
from  notes  taken  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  by  one  of  those  individuals. 

On  removing  a  portion  of  the  marble  pavement  at  the  western  end  of  the 
monument,  it  was  found  to  have  been  laid  on  rubbish  composed  of  lime  dust, 
small  pieces  of  Caen  stone,  and  a  few  flints,  among  which  were  found  two  or 
three  pieces  of  decayed  stuff,  or  silk,  (perhaps  portions  of  the  cloth  of  gold  y 
which  covered  the  coffin,)  and  also  a  piece  of  leather. 

When  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  we  came  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  lid 
of  a  wooden  case,  of  very  rude  form  and  construction,  which  the  surveyor  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  a  coffin.  It  lay  east  and  west,  projecting  beyond  the 
monument  towards  the  west,  for  about  one-third  of  its  length.  Upon  it,  to 
the  east,  and  entirely  within  the  monument,  lay  a  leaden  coffin  without  any 
wooden  case,  of  much  smaller  size,  and  very  singular  shape,  being  formed  by 
bending  one  sheet  of  lead  over  another,  and  soldering  them  at  the  junctions 
a — b,  as  shewn  in  the  section  here  given. 


This  coffin  was  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  Queen  Joan,  and  was  not 
disturbed. 

Not  being  able  to  take  off  the  lid  of  the  large  coffin,  as  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  its  length  was  under  the  tomb,  and  being  unwilling  to  move  the 
alabaster  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  it,  it  was  decided  to  saw 
through  the  lid,  about  three  feet  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the 
coffin. 

x  Present— the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dean  of  Canterbury  j  the  Lady 
Harriet  Bagot ;  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Bagot ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Baylay,  Rev.  Dr.  Spry,  Prebendaries  ;  Mr. 
George  Austin,  Surveyor  of  the  Cathedral ;  John  Pedder,  Thomas  Laming,  Workmen. 

y  See  Maydestone,  above. 

3  M 
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And  this  being  done,  the  piece  of  wood  was  carefully  removed,  and  found  to 
be  elm,  very  coarsely  worked,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  perfectly 
sound. 

Immediately  under  this  elm  board  was  a  quantity  of  liaybands  filling  the 
coffin,  and  upon  the  surface  of  them  lay  a  very  rude  small  cross,  formed  by 
merely  tying  two  twigs  together,  thus  +.  This  fell  to  pieces  on  being  moved. 

When  the  haybands,  which  were  very  sound  and  perfect,  were  removed, 
we  found  a  leaden  case  or  coffin,  moulded  in  some  degree  to  the  shape  of  a 
human  figure  ;  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  this  had  never  been  disturbed, 
but  lay  as  it  was  originally  deposited,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjecture 
why  it  was  placed  in  a  case  so  rude  and  unsightly,  and  so  much  too  large  for 
it,  that  the  haybands  appeared  to  have  been  used  to  keep  it  steady. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  was  contained  in  this  leaden  case,  it  became 
necessary  to  saw  through  a  portion  of  it,  and  in  this  manner  an  oval 
piece  of  the  lead,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  four  inches  over  at  the 
widest  part  of  it,  was  carefully  removed.  Under  this  we  found  wrappers, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  leather,  and  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  folded  five 
times  round  the  body.  The  material  was  firm  in  its  texture,  very  moist,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  earthy  smell.  These  wrappers  were  cut  through,  and 
lifted  off ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  face  of  the  deceased 
King  was  seen  in  complete  preservation.  The  nose  elevated,  the  cartilage 
even  remaining,  though,  on  the  admission  of  the  air,  it  sunk  rapidly  away,  and 
had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  examination  was  finished.  The  skin  of 
the  chin  was  entire,  of  the  consistence  and  thickness  of  the  upper  leather  of  a 
shoe,  brown  and  moist ;  the  beard  thick  and  matted,  and  of  a  deep  russet 
colour. 

The  jaws  were  perfect,  and  all  the  teeth  in  them,  except  one  fore  tooth, 
which  had  probably  been  lost  during  the  King’s  life.  The  opening  of  the  lead 
was  not  large  enough  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  features,  and  we  did  not  ex¬ 
amine  the  eyes  or  forehead.  But  the  surveyor  stated,  that  when  he  introduced 
his  finger  under  the  wrappers  to  remove  them,  he  distinctly  felt  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes  prominent  in  their  sockets.  The  flesh  upon  the  nose  was  moist, 
clammy,  and  of  the  same  brown  colour  as  every  other  part  of  the  face. 
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Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  body  of  the  King  was  actually  deposited  in 
the  tomb,  and  that  it  had  never  been  disturbed,  the  wrappers  were  laid  again 
upon  the  face,  the  lead  drawn  back  over  them,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  put  on,  the 
rubbish  filled  in,  and  the  marble  pavement  replaced  immediately. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  about  three  feet  from  the  head  of  the  figure  was 
a  remarkable  projection  in  the  lead,  as  if  to  make  room  for  the  hands,  that 
they  might  be  elevated  as  in  prayer.2  The  accompanying  outline  may  give  some 
idea  of  this  formation. 

J.  H.  S. 


z  This  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  usual  position  of  the  hands  of  the  effigies  on  ancient 
tombs.  Both  in  attitude  and  attire  the  sculptured  figure  was  often  a  fac-simile  of  that  deposited 
in  the  coffin  •,  a  most  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  was  displayed  on  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of 
King  John  at  Worcester  in  1797.  See  Kempe’s  Introduction  and  Descriptions  to  Stothard’s 
Monumental  Effigies,  p.  1 6. 
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XXIV.  Particulars  respecting  Sir  Francis  Bryan ,  one  of  the 
Authors  of  “  Songs  and  Sonnets ,”  printed  in  1557;  Commu¬ 
nicated  hy  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas 
Amyot,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Treasurer . 


Read  10th  December,  1835. 


_  Euston  Square,  Dec.  1,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

AS  information  regarding  any  of  our  elder  Poets  is  not  without  the  sphere 
of  inquiry  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  do  not  scruple  to  forward  to 
you,  for  the  inspection  of  that  learned  body,  a  few  novel  particulars  re¬ 
specting  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  volume  of 
“  Songs  and  Sonnets,”  first  printed  by  Tottell  in  1557,  which  went  through 
several  subsequent  editions.  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  as  you  are  well  aware,  was  not 
less  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician  than  as  a  poet ;  but  the  intelli¬ 
gence  we  have  hitherto  procured  relating  to  him  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
scanty  than  that  which  refers  to  any  of  his  accomplished  contemporaries. 
This  fact  must  be  my  excuse  for  giving  to  what  I  now  furnish  an  air  of 
greater  importance  than  it  may  really  deserve.  I  feel  so  curious  an  interest 
in  all  matters,  however  trifling,  connected  with  literary  antiquities,  that  I  am 
not  a  competent  judge  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  a  letter  like  the  pre¬ 
sent.  I  therefore  throw  upon  you  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  it 
ought  to  be  read  before  the  Societv. 

All  the  biographers  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  the  friend  of  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  mention  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Ormond,  after  his 
appointment  as  Governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Chief  Justice,  and  very 
shortly  before  his  decease ;  but  none  of  them  were  aware  that  he  was  at  that 
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time  a  widower,  and  that  he  had  previously,  and  comparatively  early  in  life, 
married  Philippe,  the  relict  of  John  Fortescue,  Esq.  This  John  Fortescue  was 
perhaps  related  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  author  of  the  well  known  work,  “  De 
Laudibus  Legum  Angliae.”  The  fact  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan’s  first  marriage  I 
have  upon  evidence  to  which  I  will  advert  presently,  and  which,  with  other 
circumstances,  has  only  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  It  establishes  also  the 
correctness  of  Dugdale’s  statement,  that  Sir  Francis  Bryan  was  knighted  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  during  his  expedition  to  Britany  in  1522,  and  not,  as  Tanner 
mistakenly  asserts,  in  Germany,  ten  years  afterwards  ;  because  I  find  that  in 
1526  he  is  constantly  spoken  of  by  his  title. 

Sir  Francis  Bryan  was  a  courtier,  and  seems,  with  many  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments,  to  have  possessed  at  least  some  share  of  that  accommodating  pliability 
which  was  especially  necessary  under  the  capricious  and  cruel  Henry  VIII. 
Dr.  Nott,  in  his  edition  of  the  “  Works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,”  devotes  only  a 
note  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan  (vol.  ii.  p.  lxxxiv.),  and  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  his  third  Satire,  pays  Bryan  “  a  high  compliment  for  his  virtue  and 
integrity.”  I  confess,  I  cannot  read  the  poem  in  any  such  sense  ;  for  through¬ 
out  it  seems,  by  implication,  to  blame  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
for  making  himself,  or  allowing  himself  to  be  made,  the  tool  of  persons  in 
power,  both  in  public  and  private  employments,  abroad  and  at  home : 

“  To  thee,  therefore,  that  trots  still  up  and  down, 

And  never  rests,  but  running  day  and  night 
From  realm  to  realm,  from  city,  street,  and  town, 

Why  dost  thou  wear  thy  body  to  the  bone  ?  ” 

A  little  afterwards  he  repeats  that  Sir  Francis  Bryan  has  thus  made  him¬ 
self  “  lean  and  dry,  without  moisture,”  and  concludes  by  exhorting  him  in 
these  lines  : 

“  Content  thee,  then,  with  honest  poverty, 

With  free  tongue  what  thee  mislikes  to  blame, 

And  for  thy  truth  sometimes  adversity .” 

This,  especially  taking  the  context,  certainly  seems  meant  as  a  reproof  to 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  because  he  did  not  “  content  himself  with  honest  poverty,” 
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and  did  not  “  sometimes”  run  the  risk  of  “  adversity”  by  displaying  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  but  kept  himself  in  with  all  parties,  having  subsequently  been  as 
great  a  favourite  with  the  Protector  Somerset,  as  he  had  been  with  Henry  VIII. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  also,  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  a  personal  reference 
to  Bryan,  and  to  his  marriage  with  the  widow  Fortescue,  in  another  passage  in 
the  same  Satire.  He  first  describes  a  person  who  wishes  to  mend  his  fortune 
by  attending  upon  an  old  rich  man,  bearing  with  all  his  disagreable  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  end  marrying  his  wealthy  widow  : 

“  But  if  so  chance  thou  get  nought  by  the  man, 

The  widow  may  for  all  thy  charge  disburse. 

A  riveled  skin,  a  stinking  breath — what  then? 

A  toothless  mouth  shall  do  thy  lips  no  harm  : 

The  gold  is  good ;  and  though  she  curse  and  ban, 

Yet  where  thee  list  thou  may  be  good  and  warm. 

Let  the  old  mule  bite  upon  the  bridle, 

Whilst  there  do  lie  a  sweeter  in  thine  arm.” 

These  lines  may  have  been  intended  only  as  a  general  satire,  but  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  they  may  have  had  a  particular  application  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan 
and  to  his  marriage  with  the  widow  Fortescue,  who  perhaps  was  considerably 
older  than  himself,  and  whom  it  is  known  that  he  outlived.  At  all  events,  the 
coincidence  between  the  Satire  and  the  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  of  support  which  appears  to  be  given  by  the  lines  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  above  quotation  to  the  anecdote  related  by  Saunders,  to 
which  Dr.  Nott  adverts  with  so  much  severity. 

The  evidence  to  establish  that  Sir  Francis  Bryan  wTas  first  married  prior  to 
the  year  1526  (his  second  marriage  not  having  taken  place  until  after  1547)  is 
contained  in  an  original  document  in  my  hands.  It  seems  that  a  proceeding 
against  Sir  Francis  Bryan  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Jasper  Filloll,  who  claimed  certain  monies  for  dresses  and 
on  various  other  accounts,  alleging  that  the  debts  wrere  incurred  by  Lady 
Bryan,  while  she  was  the  widow  Fortescue,  for  which  Sir  Francis  had  subse¬ 
quently  made  himself  liable.  The  whole  sum  demanded  was  about  257/.,  and 
a  bill  having  been  filed,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  was  not 
unusual  in  those  times,  referred  the  case  to  certain  Commissioners,  viz.  Dr. 
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Sampson,  Dean  of  the  King’s  Chapel,  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  Sir  Harry  Wyatt,  the  father  of  the  Poet,  who  was  the  friend  of  Sir 
Francis  Bryan.  What  was  the  result  is  not  known,  because  all  the  information 
we  possess  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  particulars  furnished  by  Jasper  Filloll,  contain¬ 
ing  an  admission  on  his  part  of  certain  answers  put  in  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Bryan,  and  rejoinders  by  Filloll  to  those  answers.  This  document  he  calls  an 
“  Award,”  but  it  is  clearly  an  ex  parte  statement.  It  is  headed  “  Termino 
Hilarij  Anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xviij,”  and  it  is  indorsed,  “  Sir 
Francis  Bryan  and  Jasper  Filloll,  22  Feb'i  1526 but  it  refers,  in  the  last 
item  but  one  of  the  account,  to  a  date  nine  years  previous  to  1526,  and  we 
may  perhaps  be  warranted  in  concluding  from  it,  that  Sir  Francis  Bryan  was 
at  that  date  married  to  the  widow  Fortescue. 

All  the  particulars  will,  I  think,  be  found  more  or  less  interesting  to  antiqua¬ 
ries  in  different  points  of  view  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are  the  items 
which  shew  that  Henry  VIII.  visited  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Bryan  at  Falborne, 
more  than  once,  when  Jasper  Filloll  asserts  that  he  paid  certain  small  sums 
which  form  part  of  his  claim.  Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  Filloll’s  desire 
to  swell  his  demand  to  the  utmost,  than  the  fact  that  he  actually  charges 
16/.  16a\  8 d.  for  presents  he  had  made  to  Lady  Bryan  and  to  her  first  husband, 
for  which,  on  every  ground  of  law  and  equity,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  could  not  be 
liable.  The  whole  account  may  be  said  to  contain  internal  evidence,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  years  Filloll  came  forward  with  an  exaggerated  statement  of  his 
losses  and  disbursements. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  copying  the  following  document  I  have  adhered 
exactly  to  the  original,  the  only  difference  being  the  substitution  of  Arabic 
figures  for  Roman  numerals. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

yours  most  sincerely, 


J.  PAYNE  COLLIER. 
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“  Termino  Hilarii  Anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  xviii0. 

“  The  Askyngs  and  demaunds  of  Jasper  Filloll  of  and  agaynst  Sr  Frauncis 
Bryan,  Knyght,  with  the  aunswers  of  the  said  Sr  Frauncis  negative  to  the 
same,  and  profys  of  the  said  Jasper  contrary  to  the  said  Aunsweres  negatyves, 
before  the  Right  wurshipfull  Maister  Doctor  Sampson,  Deane  of  the  Kyngs 
honorable  Chappell,  and  Sir  Thornes  Nevell,  Knyght,  and  Councellor  to  the 
Kyngs  grace,  Commissioners  assigned,  joyntlye  with  Sr  Harry  Wyatt,  Knyght, 
in  that  behalfe  by  the  mooste  Reverende  Fader  in  God  Thomas  Lord  Cardy- 
nall  Legate  a  latere,  Archebyssliopp  of  Yorke,  Prymate  and  Chauncellor  of 
Ingland,  and  there  Awarde  upon  the  same. 

“  Fyrst,  for  6  yerds  &  di.  of  Damask e,  percell  of  14  yerds  of  Damaske  bought 
for  the  Lady  Bryan  in  her  other  husbonds  tyme,  for  hyr  at  her  desire, 
21.  12s. 

“  Profe  therof.  John  Wade  then  beyng  hir  servaunt,  and  Richard  Bysshoppe 
then  hir  Taillour,  hath  and  wyll  testyfie  therin  with  the  said  Jasper.  And  the 
said  Sr  Frauncis  said  that  it  was  .russett  Damaske  and  not  Tawnye  as  the  said 
Jasper  haitlie  supposed  it  to  bee. 

“For  dyvisyng  and  engrosing  of  feoffments  devised  by  the  said  Ladye  Bryan 
&  by  hir  frends  and  Counsell  in  hir  wydowhed,  and  for  the  Costs  of  the  said 
Jasper  ridynge  therfore,  1/.  13s.  4 d. 

“  Profe  therof.  Sir  Adryan  Fortescue,  Knyght,  sworne  and  examyned,  hath 
sayde  before  the  said  Commyssioners  that  he  knoweth  that  the  said  Jasper 
layde  out  therefore  above  1/.  10s. 

“For  vitell  spent  at  Falborne  and  paide  for  by  the  said  Jasper  at  the  desyre 
of  the  said  now  Lady  Bryan  when  Sir  Frauncis  Bryan  first  vowed  her,  4 1. 

“  Aunswere.  The  said  Lady  Bryan  hytherto  denayeth  the  said  dett,  but  she 
is  not  sworne. 

“For  a  gowne  of  blak  velvet  furred  with  a  furre  of  Jennetts,  whiche  furre  the 
said  Jasper  sold  to  John  Fortescue,  Squyer,  late  husbond  to  the  said  Ladye 
Bryan  for  9/.  that  was  never  paied,  and  the  sayde  gowne  with  that  furre  was 
lefte  in  pledge  to  the  said  Jasper  by  the  said  John  Fortescue  for  11/.  &  the 
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said  Sr  Frauncis  promyscd  faithfully  payment  therof  to  the  said  Jasper  &  yet 
paieth  nothynge,  11/. 

“  Profe  therof.  Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes,  Knyght,  hath  two  tyines  asserteyned 
the  said  Sr  Frauncis  that  the  said  furre  belonged  to  the  said  Jasper,  and  Sr 
Frauncis  Bryan  confessith  that  he  was  two  tyines  denayed  delyverance  of  the 
saide  gowne,  and  that  at  the  thirde  tyme  he  promysed  payment  therfor ;  but 
he  saith  that  it  was  upon  condition  that  if  the  said  Jasper  could  prove  the 
saide  dett,  which  was  not  soo,  for,  if  he  had  soo  saide,  that  gowne  liadd  beene 
withholden  from  hym  then  as  it  was  at  his  two  other  tymes  of  his  sendyng 
therfore.  And  also  the  said  Sr  Frauncis  is  not  sworne  to  saye  the  trowthe  as 
he  knoweth  in  thies  maters. 

“For  vytell  and  other  spent  at  Falborne  at  the  furst  cornyng  of  the  Kyng 
thedyr,  and  payed  for  then  by  the  said  Jasper  at  the  desire  of  the  said  Sir 
Frauncis,  8/.  3s.  9^d. 

“  Profe  therof.  Edmond  Crawster  then  servaunt  to  the  said  Sir  Frauncis 
sworne  and  examyned,  saitbe  that  he  delyvered  5  marks  to  the  said  Jasper  to- 
wardes  provision  for  the  Kyngs  grace  there,  and  John  Mone  and  Richard  Ta¬ 
verner,  both  sworne  &  examyned,  then  and  now  beynge  servaunts  and  Recey- 
vours  to  the  said  Sir  Frauncis,  saith  that  the  said  Jasper  made  provision  of  all 
or  the  mooste  parte  of  vitells  at  that  tyme  of  the  Kyngs  cornyng  theder,  & 
that  they  knewe  of  noo  repayment  to  the  said  Jasper  therfore. 

“  Summa  of  redy  money  layde  owte  by  the  said  Jasper  for  the 

said  Sir  Frauncis  &  for  the  Lady  his  wiff  .  271.  9s.  0 \d. 

“  Also  the  said  Jasper  askith  of  the  said  Sir  Frauncis  &  of  his  wifFe  28/.  for 
the  arrearages  of  his  yerely  fee  of  forty  shillings  by  the  space  of  14  yeres  last 
past,  by  reason  of  two  Patents,  wherof  oon  was  graunted  by  John  Fortescue, 
Squyer,  late  husbond  to  the  said  now  Lady  Bryan,  the  other  by  hir  selfe  in  liir 
pure  widowhed,  28/. 

«  And  also  the  said  Jasper  asketh  for  that  he  haith  beene  denayed  &  lett  of 
his  free  dwellyng,  huntyng  &  fishyng  at  his  libertie,  of  his  fuell  wood  &  of  his 
pasture  there  of  4  horse  &  two  kyne,  to  his  yerely  losses  of  15/.  whiche  arnount- 
eth  in  nine  yeres  last  past  to  135/. 

VOL.  xxvi.  3  N 
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“And  also  the  said  Jasper  praieth  &  askith  to  be  restored  from  hensforth  to 
his  free  dwellyng  &  to  his  other  liberties  and  profetts  in  Falborne,  accordyng 
to  the  graunt  of  the  said  Lady  Bryan  by  hir  Patent  in  hir  pure  widowhed  to 
hyin  gevyn  &  graunted.  Wherunto  the  said  Lady  Bryan  not  sworne  saith, 
that  she  remembrith  noothynge  that  she  graunted  to  the  said  Jasper  by  Patent, 
hut  onely  40s.  yerely  for  terme  of  hys  lyfe. 

“Wherunto  Sir  Adryan  Fortescue,  Knyght,  sworne  &  examyned,  saith  that 
after  that  the  said  Patent  was  written  redy  to  then  sealyng,  the  said  now  Lady 
Bryan,  at  Pontesborne  in  Hartfordshire,  caused  hym  to  rede  it  distynctly  for 
the  sure  knowledge  of  the  same,  &  the  said  Lady  distynctly  that  heryng,  con¬ 
fessed  all  the  contents  therof  to  be  hir  wille  to  give  the  same  to  the  said  Jasper 
for  terme  of  his  lyffe,  and  caused  the  said  Sir  Adryan  then  &  there  to  seale  that 
Patent  with  hir  ryng,  that  she  ther  pulled  from  hir  fynger,  and  there  she  toke 
her  seale  from  the  wex  sealed,  and  that  doon  she  toke  that  Patent  in  hir 
honde.  and  with  good  benyvolent  countenaunce  and  lovyng  chere  delyvervd 
the  same  Patent  to  the  said  Jasper  as  hir  acte  and  dede.  And  than  &  there 
in  hir  sight,  at  the  desire  of  the  said  Jasper  and  by  the  consent  of  the  said 
Lady  Bryan,  the  said  Sir  Adryan  subscribed  that  Patent  with  his  hande  and 
name  as  a  witnes  to  the  same  in  the  presence  of  divers  persones  whose  names 
he  doth  not  remember.  And  now  the  said  Jasper  beseche  you  the  said  Reve¬ 
rend  Maisters  and  Arbitrators  to  have  in  consideration  that  before  the  sealing 
of  the  said  Patent  that  the  said  Philippe  Fortescue,  widowre,  now  the  wiffe  of 
the  said  Sir  Frauncis  Bryan,  had  sealed  and  gyven  to  the  said  Jasper,  he  the 
said  Jasper  had  bestowed  on  the  reparations  of  the  place  &  waters  of  Fal¬ 
borne  50/. 

“And  also  he  had  gevyn  in  Rewards  to  the  said  Philippe,  and  to  hir  furst 
husband,  dyvers  gyftes  to  the  value  of  16/.  16s.  8 d. 

“And  he  hath  layde  owt  of  his  purse,  as  now  hath  beene  proved,  for  the  said 
Philyppe  and  Sr  Frauncis  at  theire  desires,  as  yt  is  before  written,  the  some  of 
27/.  9s.  0 \d. 

“  And  the  arrerages  of  his  yerely  fee  of  40s.  in  14  yeres  last  past,  comyth  to 
28/.  as  is  before  said. 

“  The  wrongefull  restraynte  of  all  his  liberties  yn  Falborne  by  the  said  Sir 
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Frauncis  and  Philippe  his  wife  by  the  space  of  nine  yeres  and  a  half  last  past 
amountith  yerely  to  the  some  of  15/.  And  in  the  space  of  the  said  nine  yeres 
&  di.  yt  amountith  to  the  some  of  135/. 

“And  now  the  premisses  considered,  to  make  your  juste  and  indifferent 
award  therof.  And  that  done  to  restore  the  said  Jasper  to  his  said 
liberties  in  Falborne  foresaid,  or  to  se  hym  yerely  recompensed  ther- 
fore  accordyng  to  right  &  good  consciens.” 


• 
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APPENDIX. 


AT  A  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES, 


December  15,  1776, 


RESOLVED, 

That  such  curious  Communications  as  the  Council  shall  not 
think  proper  to  publish  entire ,  he  extracted  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  formed  into  an  Historical 
Memoir,  to  he  annexed  to  each  future  Volume  of  the 
Archaeologia. 
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Impressions  from  Seals. 

January  23,  1834.  Mr.  John  Doubleday  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  a  small  assemblage  of  Impressions  from  Seals, 
taken,  by  favour  of  Lord  Holland,  from  originals  in  the  archives  of  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster. 

The  two  first  in  point  of  time,  were  impressions  from  different  exemplars 
of  the  seal  of  Maud  the  Empress  ;  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  engraving  in 
Sandford’s  Genealogical  History,  except  that  Sandford  has  enlarged  the  size. 
One  impression,  bearing  the  word  romanorvm  in  full  upon  it  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  is  appendant  to  a  deed  in  which  Maud  grants  to  Milo  de  Gloucester  the 
house  which  had  belonged  to  Gregory  Dapifer  at  Westminster:  tested  at  St. 
Alban’s.  The  other  impression  is  appendant  to  a  deed  in  which  Maud  grants 
to  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford  and  his  heirs  the  Castle  of  Abergavenny,  and  the 
whole  honour  pertaining  thereto,  to  be  held  of  Brian  Fitz  Count  and  Maud 
his  wife,  and  their  heirs  in  fee :  tested  at  Oxford.  The  impressions  of  the 
Empress  Maud’s  seal  have  no  reverses. 

The  next  impression  was  a  new  Seal  of  King  Stephen.  It  was  larger  than 
the  seal  already  known  to  our  heralds  and  historians,  and  had  the  same  inscrip¬ 
tion  both  on  obverse  and  reverse.  The  peculiarities  of  difference  consisted  in 
the  new  seal  having  a  star  of  seven  points  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  King’s  head 
upon  the  obverse;  and  upon  the  reverse,  the  King’s  figure  on  horseback,  which 
on  the  known  seal  bears  a  sword  in  the  right  hand,  in  this  carries  a  penon,  the 
portion  of  the  flag  of  which  nearest  to  the  spear  is  charged  with  a  Maltese 
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cross,  the  remainder  flying  oft'  in  two  streamers.  The  shield  held  in  front  of 
the  King’s  figure  also  differs  from  the  known  seal,  in  having  a  projection  in 
the  centre  from  top  to  bottom  to  throw  off  the  force  of  a  blow.  The  charier 
to  which  this  new  seal  was  appended,  is  a  confirmation,  to  Geoffrey  Earl  of 
Essex,  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements  which  he  held  on  the  day  of  King  Ste¬ 
phen’s  capture  and  detention  at  Lincoln,  beside  other  lands  in  Essex,  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  of  London,  &e.  with  all  that  the  charter  of  the  Queen 
witnessed.  This  charter,  tested  at  Canterbury,  is  witnessed  among  others,  by 
Maud,  King  Stephen’s  Queen. 

The  seal  of  Stephen,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Sandford;  was  also  placed 
by  the  side  of  this  new  impression  for  the  comparison  which  any  Member  of 
the  Society  might  wish  to  make.  The  deed  in  the  Duchy  Office,  to  which  it 
is  appended,  restores  to  Milo  Gloucestre  all  the  land  which  belonged  to 
Edric,  the  son  of  Chetel,  as  King  Henry  the  First  had  given  the  same  to 
Walter  his  father.  Tested  at  Farham. 

In  another  of  the  impressions  placed  upon  the  table,  was  a  new  Seal  of 
King  Henry  the  Second :  smaller  in  size  than  that  engraved  in  Sandford  and 
Rymer ;  and  with  some  peculiar  and  striking  differences.  On  the  obverse, 
the  King’s  crown  has  three  fleurs-de-lis,  with  long  labels,  similar  to  those  ap¬ 
pended  from  the  crown  upon  William  the  Conquerors  seal,  which,  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  appear  to  have  been  occasionally  used  to  tie  the  crown  under  the 
royal  chin.  The  reverse  differs  materially  in  the  King’s  figure  on  horseback. 
A  kind  of  stiffened  band  like  a  torques,  round  the  King’s  neck,  is  fastened 
to  his  horse’s  rein,  as  if  to  keep  it  up  ;  the  King’s  hands  being  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  ;  one  holding  his  shield,  the  other  his  sword.  Mr.  Doubleday  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  might  really  be  a  torques,  and  if  so,  it  certainly  explains  the 
use,  in  one  instance,  of  an  habiliment  hitherto  considered  by  our  antiquaries 
as  a  mere  ornamental  part  of  dress.  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  this  new 
seal  of  Henry  the  Second,  also  differs  slightly  from  the  seal  heretofore  en¬ 
graved.  On  the  old  seal  we  read,  dux  aglvitanor’  et  comes  andegavor’ 
for  Ande^avorum.  In  the  new  seal  dvx  a«.vit  .  et  .  com  .  andeg.  The 

C* 

charter  to  which  the  new  seal  was  appended  is  one  in  which  King  Henry  the 
Second  confirms  to  Pagan  de  Monte  Dublelli  all  the  land  throughout  England 
which  had  belonged  to  Patrick  de  Chaworth  :  tested  at  Northampton. 
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An  impression  of  the  second  Seal  of  King  Richard  the  First  was  another  of 
those  produced,  and  more  perfect  than  any  representation  of  the  seal  hereto¬ 
fore  engraved ;  it  exhibited  an  hitherto  undiscovered  feature  upon  the  reverse. 
In  all  the  engravings  of  the  reverse  of  this  seal,  the  King  is  represented  on 
horseback  in  a  close  helmet  surmounted  by  the  planta-genista  or  broom.  In 
this  impression  the  broom  plant  above  the  helmet  is  represented  more  spread 
than  has  been  before  observed,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  lion  passant  guardant 
is  seen  upon  it.  This,  it  is  probable,  is  our  earliest  instance  of  a  crest. 

The  last  Seal,  also  new  to  antiquaries  and  historians,  was  one  of  Edward  the 
Third,  evidently  prepared  for  him  in  the  first  year  after  the  concpiest  of  France. 
It  was  appendant  to  letters  patent  declaratory  of  the  King’s  intention  not  to 
prejudice  Alice  Countess  of  Lincoln,  tenant  for  the  term  of  her  life  of  the 
Castle  and  Manor  of  Thalmeir  and  the  Lordship  of  Buelt  in  South  Wales,  by 
his  grant  of  the  reversion  thereof  to  Thomas  de  Bradestan  and  his  heirs  :  dated 
at  Ipswich,  8th  of  June,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign  over  England  and  the 
1st  of  France. 

On  the  obverse,  the  figure  of  the  King  seated  under  a  sort  of  castellated 
throne  of  Gothic  tracery,  crowned,  and  holding  the  orb  and  sceptre.  On  each 
side  of  him  a  lion  of  considerable  size  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  throne  the 
arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly.  The  inscription,  as  far  as  it  remained, 

was  EDWAR  ....  DEI  GRACIA  REX  FRANC  .  .  .  ANGLIE  d’n’s  HYBERNIE  ET 
DVX  Aavi  .... 

On  the  reverse  the  King  on  horseback,  as  upon  his  seals  which  have  been 
engraved  ;  his  sword  in  his  right  hand ;  his  left  holding  his  shield  forward, 
charged  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly.  The  inscription, 

EDWARDVS  DEI  GRACIA  REX  FRAN  Cl  E  ET  ANGLIE  d’n’s  HYBERNIE  ET  .  .  . 

The  areas  of  this  seal  on  both  sides  were  diapered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

Upon  the  straps  or  labels  pendent  from  the  crown,  upon  the  obverse  of  the 
new  seal  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
method  thus  alluded  to  of  fastening  the  crown  upon  the  royal  head,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  relates  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ralph,  the  successor  of  Anselm,  snatching  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Henry  the  First  at  Windsor,  and  breaking  the  ansula,  or  clasp,  by  the  fast¬ 
ening  of  which  it  was  kept  steady  upon  his  head. 
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Roman  Antiquities  found  in  London. 

February  13,  1834.  John  Yonge  Akerman,  Esq.  exhibited  to  the  Society 
a  Bronze  Head  and  Ring  recently  found  with  other  relics  of  Roman  manufac¬ 
ture,  in  excavating  in  East  Cheap,  near  the  end  of  Clement’s  Lane.  The 
Bronze  Head  was  remarkable  for  having  a  sliding  lid.  Several  Coins  in  large 
and  middle  brass,  the  latest  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  were  discovered  on  this  spot. 
Mr.  Akerman  observed,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  Roman  Coins  found  on 
the  city-side  of  the  new  London  Bridge  included  only  those  from  Vespasian 
to  Trajan  ;  whereas  on  the  Southwark  side  they  have  often  been  discovered 
from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  that  of  the  usurpers  Victorinus  and  Tetricus, 
whose  small  brass  coins  have  frequently  been  turned  up  by  the  grave-diggers 
in  St.  Saviour’s  church-yard.  It  has  been  stated  that  Roman  silver  coins  have 
been  found  by  the  workmen  on  the  city  side  of  the  river  ;  but,  although  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  sold  by  these  men ,  Mr.  Akerman  had  great  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  proved  that  one  single  silver  denarius  has  been  disinterred  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations  on  the  city-side  of  the  new  Bridge. 


Further  Discovery  of  Antiquities  at  the  Bart  low  Hills. 

February  20,  1834.  The  following  letter  was  read  from  John  Gage,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  Director,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis  : 

“  Dear  Sir  Henry,  Lincoln's  Inn,  January  22,  1834. 

“  The  Reverend  Benedict  Chapman,  Rector  of  Ashdon,  having  lately  called 
my  attention  to  some  further  discoveries  of  Roman  antiquities  at  the  Bartlow 
Hills,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  recent  visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter  on  the  spot.  The  discoveries,  though  not  in  themselves  of 
much  importance,  perhaps  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

“  Between  the  great  tumulus,  and  the  small  centre  barrow  opened  by  me,  is  a 
space,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  It  seems 
that  just  at  the  base  of  the  centre  barrow,  there  was  a  spot  where  the  corn  was 
observed  to  be  frequently  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
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In  this  spot,  during  the  month  of  last  September,  Lord  Maynard’s  agent,  Mr. 
Cheffin,  directed  an  excavation  to  be  made. 

“About  a  foot  below  the  natural  surface,  a  mass  of  flint  work  was  discovered 
forming  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  thirty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide.  This 
bed,  extending  alongside  the  centre  barrow,  was  two  feet  eight  inches  deep, 
and  lay  in  the  chalk  purposely  cut  to  receive  it.  It  seemed  to  have  been  ce¬ 
mented  together  ;  but  the  adhesion  was  so  slight  that  probably  the  cement 
might  be  only  chalk  and  water.  Under  this  foundation,  at  the  north  end, 
was  a  hollow  in  the  chalk  about  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  orifice,  and  a 
foot  deep  in  the  centre,  and  which  was  filled  with  a  clayey  substance.  Mr. 
Chapman  having  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the  substance,  I  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  who  reports  to  me,  that  it  is  not  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  ;  nor 
does  it  contain  any  organic  matter.  It  proves  to  be  a  ferruginous  sandy  clay, 
which  either  may  have  been  natural,  or  clay  and  sand  mixed  together. 

“  There  was  nothing  about  the  substructure  of  flint  described,  to  shew  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  laid ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  the 
foundation  of  some  sepulchrum,  for  in  digging  out  the  stones  a  coin  was  found 
among  them,  proving  the  work  to  be  late  Roman,  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  foundation  hardly  admits  of  its  belonging  to  any  other  building  than  a 
tomb. 

“As  to  the  Coin,  which  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Cheffin  I  have  the  honour  to 
exhibit  to  the  Society,  it  is  third  brass  of  the  Emperor  Valens  :  reverse, 
Securitas  Rei  publicce,  Victory,  walking. 

“  Beside  the  excavation  noticed,  another  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  the 
hills,  at  some  little  distance ;  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  were  found,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  portion  of  a  horn,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  cut  with 
some  instrument. 

-  “  I  am,  dear  Sir  Henry, 

“  yours  faithfully, 

John  Gage.” 

“  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.  F.R.S. 

Sec.  S.A. 
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A  Gold  Torques. 

April  17,  1834.  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  exhibited  a  Gold  Torques,  found 
upon  the  borders  of  Glamorganshire.  It  weighs  nearly  seven  ounces  and  a  half, 
of  the  same  twisted  form,  but  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  engraved  in  page 
470  of  the  present  Volume ;  and  very  much  resembles  one  described  in  Cam¬ 
den’s  Britannia,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  near  Harlech  Castle  in  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  in  the  year  1692. 


Roman  Antiquities  found  in  Shropshire. 

November  20,  1834.  Thomas  Farmer  Dukes,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  notice  of  some  Spear-heads  and  other  Antiquities  lately 
found  near  Shrewsbury  : 

“  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  considerable  quantity  of  mutilated 
remnants  of  warlike  missiles  were  discovered  upon  a  farm  called  the  Wrekin 
Tenement,  in  Shropshire,  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  that  celebrated 
mountain  called  the  Wrekin,  and  nearly  beneath  that  part  of  it  usually  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Raven’s  Bowl,  being  a  hollow  rock,  projecting  itself 
from  the  mountain,  a  little  below  its  summit.  The  occupier  of  this  tenement, 
with  a  view  to  drain  his  marshy  lands  and  carry  off  the  stagnant  waters,  having 
proceeded  to  open  the  land  to  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  arriving  at 
the  edge  of  a  small  morass,  discovered  at  the  depth  of  a  yard  from  the  surface 
two  Spear-heads,  which  on  examination  were  found  to  consist  of  a  metal  re¬ 
sembling  brass,  having  small  portions  of  wood  shafts  affixed  to  them  ;  these 
shafts,  in  their  moist  state,  were  readily  compressed  between  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  on  being  dried  crumbled  into  dust.  On  proceeding 
a  few  feet  into  this  morass,  he  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  same 
kind  of  fragments,  imbedded  in  the  mud,  thrown  carelessly  together  and  lying 
in  a  heap,  capable  of  being  covered  by  a  half  bushel  measure ;  amongst  this 
heap  were  found  a  Celt,  a  small  number  of  Swords,  and  about  150  fragments 
of  Javelins,  or  Spear-heads,  with  staves  of  decayed  wood  fastened  in  several  of 
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them.  On  an  inspection  of  the  Spear-heads,  they  contained,  with  slight  varia¬ 
tion,  an  aperture  from  the  bottom  of  the  Spear  tapering  gradually  to  the  point, 
to  admit  the  stave  or  shaft,  to  which  they  were  mostly  rivetted  by  pins  of  a 
like  metal.  The  spears  were  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide  at  the  centre  or  broadest  part,  but  had  ob¬ 
viously  been  reduced  by  the  corroding  operation  of  the  moisture  wherein  they 
had  lain,  and  become  thickly  coated  with  a  scoria  of  rust :  nearly  the  whole 
series  of  them  are  flattisli,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre,  which  expands  to 
receive  the  shafts.  The  appearance  of  these  instruments,  as  well  as  the  place  of 
their  deposit,  induces  a  strong  belief  that  they  are  of  the  workmanship  of  per¬ 
sons  of  a  remote  period ;  although  the  elegance  of  the  form  and  make  of  these 
relics,  notwithstanding  the  desolating  hand  of  Time,  and  of  accidental  deterio¬ 
ration,  still  retain  the  imposing  certainty  of  elaborate  finish,  and  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  moulding. 

“  The  Wrekin  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  dimensions,  gradually  elevating  its 
head  to  an  altitude  of  about  1300  feet;  but  that  which  principally  gives  to  this 
hill  a  magnificent  appearance,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  rising  suddenly  out  of 
the  widely-extended  vale  of  Shropshire,  and  standing  singly,  without  any 
mountain  feature  within  several  miles  of  it,  that  can  offer  any  pretensions  of 
rivalry. 

“  The  well-known  Roman  station  of  Uriconium  (now  called  Wroxeter)  lies 
at  a  distance  from  the  Wrekin  of  about  three  miles  only  ;  and  this  moun¬ 
tain  (which  commands  a  view  of  twenty  leagues  in  extent  over  the  adja¬ 
cent  country  in  each  direction)  was  most  probably  its  watch  tower  :  hence 
a  reasonable  conclusion  might  be  entertained  that  it  formed  an  outpost  of  the 
Roman  army  ;  a  supposition  which  is  considerably  enhanced,  by  the  fact  of  a 
camp  being  still  visible  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain. 

“  The  Celt,  which  accompanies  the  other  relics,  and  which  seems  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  similar  metal,  was  found  on  the  moorlands  at  Wilcot,  belonging  to 
Thomas  Jeffreys,  Esq.  situated  at  the  foot  of  Nescliffe  Hill,  about  eight  miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  Bridden  hill  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire,  where  it  has  with  much  probability  been  conjectured  that  Carac- 
tacus  had  his  last  fatal  conflict  with  the  Romans,  described  in  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus.” 
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Discoveries  of  a  Colossal  Head,  and  of  some  Roman  Remains  at  Chichester. 

November  20,  1834.  Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  Chichester,  communicated  an 
account  of  a  Colossal  Head,  apparently  of  a  royal  personage,  in  hard  stone,  co¬ 
loured,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  found  in  opening  a  covered  drain 
on  the  outside  of  the  episcopal  chapel  at  Chichester. 

Mr.  King  also  exhibited  two  sketches  of  fragments  of  Roman  inscriptions 
found  in  June  1833,  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  south 
gate  of  Chichester.  One,  four  feet  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  feet  nine 
inches  high,  bore  an  ornament  in  form  not  unlike  the  Amazonian  shield  called 
Pelta;  with  this  inscription  : 

C'ATIA 
CENSoRIN 
AN  XXIII 

The  other,  three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  by  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
bore  the  inscription  : 

CCAAELIA 
CAVVAA 
FIL  AN  XXXVl 

Mr.  King  says,  in  1823  a  votive  altar  was  found  here  four  feet  below  the 
pavement,  inscribed : 

GENIO  S 
LVCVLLVS 
AMMINI  FIL 
D.  P. 

This  Communication  was  made  through  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 


Discovery  of  Roman  Antiquities  in  Deveril  Street,  Southwark. 

February  5,  1835.  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.  F.S.A.  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Secretary  : 
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“  Dear  Sir,  New  Kent  Road,  Jan.  29,  1835. 

“  About  two  hundred  yards  south-west  of  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  (which 
public  thoroughfare  is  on  that  part  of  the  line  of  the  old  Watling  Street  bear¬ 
ing  on  London)  is  the  Dissenters’  chapel,  with  a  burying-ground  attached,  in 
Deveril  Street,  Dover  Road.  Numerous  interments  have  lately  taken  place 
within  this  cemetery,  which  are  it  appears  but  a  renewal  of  its  appropriation 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

“  Almost  every  excavation  for  graves  upon  this  spot  has  brought  to  light 
sepulchral  urns  and  bottles  of  earthenware,  fragments  of  vessels  of  the  same 
substance  very  imperfectly  baked,  small  glass  phials,  dissimilar  to  those  com¬ 
monly  called  lachrymatories,  but  I  conceive  genuine  tear  bottles ,  as 
their  very  form  is  imitative  of  the  sacred  drop  of  sorrow.  See  the 
outline  annexed.  Also  portions  of  metallic  mirrors  of  circular  form. 

These  are  composed  perhaps  chiefly  of  antimony,  have  a  highly 
polished  surface,  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  their  fragments  very 
acute.a  They  have  without  doubt  been  purposely  broken  at  the  time 
of  being  deposited  with  the  ashes  in  the  funeral  urn.  The  diameter 
of  the  mirror  here  represented  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter. 


a  A  recent  fracture  in  one  of  the  mirrors  fully  displays  its  metallic  splendour.  The  colour  is  a 
reddish  white.  Its  rapid  oxydation  by  exposure  to  nitrous  acid,  shews  that  it  has  been  largely 
amalgamated  with  copper. 
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Mr.  Martin,  to  whom  the  cemetery  belongs,  and  by  whose  permission  I  am 
enabled  to  exhibit  some  of  the  above  articles  to  the  Society,  informs  me  that 
upwards  of  twenty  urns  have  been  discovered,  in  most  of  which  a  quantity 
of  calcined  human  bones  have  been  found  much  decomposed,  and  rendered 
exceedingly  friable  by  the  process  of  combustion.  A  specimen  is  exhibited 
in  the  urn  on  the  table,  examined  three  or  four  days  since  in  my  presence. 
The  burnt  bones  lay  at  the  bottom  ;  underneath  them  had  been  strewn  a  layer 
of  very  fine  gravel  pebbles,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  urn  adhered  certain  fila¬ 
ments,  perhaps  of  decayed  cloth  :  the  remaining  cavity  of  the  urn  was  filled 
with  mould.  These  vases  are  found  about  six  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  ground,  which  wras  for  many  years  a  market  garden,  and  this  particular 
spot  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  horse-radish  field.  The  urns  have 
been  deposited  just  below  the  stratum  of  natural  loam  which  is  immediately 
above  the  alluvial  gravel  bed,  of  which  the  substratum  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  composed.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ancient  coins  have  been  found.  The 
urns  are  of  an  elegant  form,  but  of  a  coarse  manufacture. 

u  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  whose  antiquarian 
speculations,  if  sometimes  partaking  of  the  imaginative,  have  often  much  of  a 
learned  and  conclusive  character,  observes  of  the  old  Watling  Street  Road  (in 
connexion  with  which  the  above  relics  may  be  considered  to  have  been  placed) 
that  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Richard  of  Cirencester’s  Itinerary,  and  Bede’s 
History,  it  appears  that  the  Great  Way,  which  reaches  from  Sandwich,  in 
Kent,  to  Caernarvon,  in  Wales,  was  distinguished  among  the  Romans  by  the 
British  name  of  Guetheling  (Wetheling)  or  Watling  Street.  This  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  not  the  original,  but  a  posterior  appellation,  and  it  has  baf¬ 
fled  all  the  powers  of  etymology.  But  it  is  derived  from  the  same  principle 
which  gave  name  to  the  Ickening  Street,  and  both  were  denominated,  he 
thinks,  from  the  people  to  whose  territory  they  led.  As  the  Ickening  Street 
confessedly  signifies  the  way  which  led  to  the  Iceni  of  the  eastern  coast,  so  the 
Watling  Street  imports  that  which  went  to  the  Guetheli  or  Gatheli  of  Ireland. 
This  British  appellation  of  the  road  among  the  Romans,  points  it  out  to  have 
been  previously  a  British  one.b  Horsley  thinks  the  Watling  Street  had  its 
appellation  from  its  waving  or  devious  course.  If  I  should  venture  to  offer 

b  Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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another  etymology,  while  I  might  discard  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  vulgar 
tradition  that  the  Watling  Street  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  formed 
on  wattles ,  or  fascines,  I  should  yet  meet  that  derivation  as  having,  like 
many  other  historical  traditions,  something  in  it  of  obscured  truth,  and 
believe  that  it  was  indeed  an  ancient  British  way,  called  the  Gwydd  Lain c 
(With-LaneJ,  the  way  through  the  forests  or  woods.  This  etymology 
would  be  at  once,  I  conceive,  expressive  of  its  British  origin,  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  state  of  the  country  through  which  it  ran,  and  of  its  subsequent 
adoption  by  the  Romans  as  a  military  road.  With  the  Britons  it  was  a  forest- 
lane  or  track-way;  with  the  Romans  it  became  a  stratum ,  street,  or  raised 
road,  constructed  according  to  their  well-known  manner.  There  is  therefore 
much  probability  for  Whitaker’s  opinion,  that  the  Watling  Street  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  consequently  that  many 
places  of  sepulture  adjacent  to  it  are  of  British  origin.  Some  of  the  remains 
in  Deveril  Street  may  be  of  that  period  ;  for  Caesar  tells  us  expressly  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  Commentaries,  that  the  ancient  Cantii  (within  whose  limits 
these  relics  were  placed)  were  by  far  the  most  civilised  of  the  British  tribes, 
having  their  origin  from  colonists  who  migrated  from  Belgic  Gaul. 

“  The  Gauls,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  possessed  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts,  which  they  derived  from  the  Greeks.  It  has  always  very 
forcibly  appeared  to  me  that  the  coins,  generally  considered  as  British,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  in  form  and  execution  to  the  Grecian  Coins,  though 
rudely  imitated.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  short  and  elegant  leaf¬ 
shaped  swords  of  bronze,  so  frequently  discovered  in  British  tombs  and  mili¬ 
tary  posts  ;  and  small  bronze  tomahawks  or  celts,  similar  to  those  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  have  been  found  I  believe  in  regions  decidedly  Pelasgic.  The  mirrors 
from  the  Deveril  Street  depository,  have  all  the  elegance  and  finish  of  Grecian 
workmanship  ;  they  are  uniformly  found  fractured,  no  doubt  intentionally, 

c  Gwydd,  trees,  shrubs  ;  also  wild,  untilled,  woody  land.  The  word  is  still  used  in  Caernarvon¬ 
shire.  Richards.  Owen  says,  that  Gwythel,  the  adjective  from  the  same  root,  signifies  ‘  of  the  woods, 
sylvan,  savage;’  that  the  term  is  synonymous  with  Celt  and  Ysgotiad,  one  who  led  a  wandering  life 
in  the  covert  of  the  forest,  in  contradistinction  to  Gal  or  one  who  dwelt  in  the  open  cultivated 
fields;  that  Gwythel  is  the  general  term  in  Welsh  for  a  native  of  Ireland;  and  that  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Wales  were  called  Gwythelians.  This  approximates  the  etymology  of 
Whitaker  very  closely  with  that  which  I  have  adduced. 
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at  the  time  of  interment,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  deceased  females.  We 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  both  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons  to  throw  the 
ornaments  and  implements  used  by  the  defunct  into  the  funeral  pile,  or  to 
inter  them  with  their  remains.  The  ingenious  author  whom  I  have  before 
taken  occasion  to  quote,  says,  that  ‘  it  was  the  practice  of  those  people  to 
bury  many  articles  with  the  body  of  the  deceased  which  regarded  his  life. 
Hence,  in  the  grave  of  a  young  British  woman  upon  the  plains  of  Sarum, 
were  found  beads  of  amber,  globules  of  glass,  and  the  head  of  a  spear ;  the 
ornaments  of  the  girl,  and  the  weapon  of  the  heroine.’  Broken  remains  of 
swords,  half  melted  by  the  funeral  fire,  have  frequently  been  found  in  the  bar- 
rows  of  British  warriors  in  Cornwall.  d 

Subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mirrors  in  Deveril  Street  a  spherical 
vessel  of  earthenware,  five  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  pointed  bottom,  has 
been  found.  It  inclosed  a  sepulchral  urn,  and  precisely  corresponds  with  a 
funereal  deposit  of  the  same  kind  which  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
highway  at  Whitechapel,  of  which  I  have  given  some  particulars  in  my  Lon- 
dinian  notices  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.e  The  subjoined  section  of  the 
outer  urn,  and  view  of  the  inner,  shews  the  arrangement  in  both  instances. 
The  vessels  here  represented  are  from  Deveril  Street. 

(<  I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours,  Alfred  J.  Kempe.” 


d  Whitaker’s  Hist  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
e  Londiniana,  No  IV.  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  April  1836,  p.  369. 
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Torques  found  at  Boyton,  in  Suffolk. 

February  5, 1835.  Edward  Stodart,  Esq.  transmitted,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Society,  a  gold  Torques  found  in  a  loam-pit,  Jan.  20,  1835,  by  a  labouring 
man  whilst  digging.  The  pit  is  in  the  parish  of  Boyton,  in  Suffolk,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea, 


This  Torques  weighs  two  oz.  four  dwts.  and  was  embedded  in  the  soil 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  It  had  two  small  rings  by  which  it  was  fastened 
at  the  top,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  washing  it. 
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Archiep  is  copal  Throne  in  the  Conventual  Church  of  Assisi. 

Feb.  12,  1835.  Sydney  Smirke,Escp  F.S.A.  communicated  the  following 
account  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Throne  in  the  Conventual  Church  of  Assisi,  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Secretary ; 

“  Dear  Sir,  12,  Regent  Street,  Feb.  5,  1835. 

“  Many  who  have  visited  Italy  are  acquainted  with  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
and  its  Church,  at  Assisi.  Independently  of  its  intrinsic  beauty — for  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  of  Pointed  architecture  in  Italy  ;  it 
is  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  the  date  of  its  erection  has  been  very 
distinctly  ascertained.  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
Archgeologia,  has  shewn  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  it  was  built  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  designed,  according  to  Vasari, 
by  Jacopo  di  Lapo,  the  German  architect,  and  many  of  the  fresco  paintings 
which  enrich  its  walls  were  the  earliest  work  of  Cimabue. 

“  My  object  in  referring  to  this  building  is  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a 
Sketch,  made  by  myself  on  the  spot,  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Throne,  standing, 
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according  to  ancient  custom,  against  the  wall  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
apsis  of  the  church,  which  throne  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  coeval  with 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

“  The  Chair  is  of  white  marble,  but  I  have  preserved  no  memorandum  of 
the  material  of  which  the  canopy  above  it  is  constructed.  The  fabric  of  the 
church  itself  is  indeed  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  its 
architecture,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Throne  is  not  remarkable  for 
purity  of  taste  ;  as  in  many  other  Italian  works  of  the  Pointed  style,  there  is 
a  tincture  of  Roman  architecture  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  artist  could  not 
entirely  forget  the  pedimented  porticos  of  his  predecessors :  yet  as  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  architecture  its  very  defects  are  not  uninstructive. 

“  The  early  and  rudimental  form  of  the  crockets  and  finial  merits  observa¬ 
tion.  The  lions,  which  form  the  two  arms  of  the  Chair,  probably  bear  a  sym¬ 
bolic  character,  and  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  following  description  of 
Solomon’s  throne,  given  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles.  a 

u  4  Moreover  the  King  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold.  And  there  were  six  steps  to  the  throne,  with  a  footstool  of  gold, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  throne,  and  stays  on  each  side  of  the  sitting  place , 
and  two  lions  standing  by  the  stays  :  and  twelve  lions  stood  there  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  upon  the  six  steps.  There  was  not  the  like  made  in  any 
kingdom.’ 

“  The  plinth  on  which  the  Chair  stands  protrudes  in  front,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  footstool ,  44  fastened  to  the  throne,’  as  described  in  the  above  text. 

44  The  irregular  strokes  seen  in  my  sketch  on  the  front  face  of  this  plinth, 
represent  an  Arabic  inscription.  I  remember  to  have  observed  a  similar  deco¬ 
ration  on  the  jambs  of  a  very  old  doorway  to  a  church  at  Messina,  where  the 
Arabic  characters  were  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  several  other  instances  occur. 

44  This  circumstance  seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  oriental  work¬ 
men  were  employed  upon  works  of  architecture,  in  the  earliei  pait  of  the 
middle  age,  and  consequently  may  fairly  be  thought  to  aid  the  argument  of 
those  who  attribute  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  Europe  to 


a  2  Chron.  chap.  xi.  ver.  17,  18,  19. 
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the  innovations  introduced  into  the  art  of  building  from  the  more  cultivated 
regions  of  the  East. 

“  We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  idea  that  the  stones  bearing  these  in¬ 
scriptions  had  ever  formed  parts  of  some  former  building  erected  in  a  Mahom- 
medan  country,  which  had  been  subsequently  removed  to  Assisi,  and  worked 
again  into  this  structure  :  if  an  economy  of  materials,  so  absurd  and  so  impro¬ 
bable,  in  a  building  characterised  by  such  expensive  magnificence,  had  indeed 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  a  stone  thus  previously  inscribed,  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  regard  for  appearances  would  have  suggested  either  the  erasure  of  the 
characters  upon  it,  or  the  inversion  of  its  face. 

“  Should  accident  ever  direct  the  steps  of  an  oriental  scholar  to  this  con¬ 
vent,  it  is  presumed  that  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  trans¬ 
lating  the  inscription. 

“  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  occasional  use  of  these  charac¬ 
ters,  as  a  kind  of  architectural  ornament  or  frieze,  may,  not  impossibly,  have 
produced,  in  the  hands  of  European  imitators,  that  sort  of  decoration  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  scribbled  ornament,  to  be  found  in  some  of  our 
earlier  buildings. 

“  On  comparing  this  Archiepiscopal  Throne  with  similar  thrones  in  use  in 
England  at  the  same  period,  as  represented  on  old  seals,  we  shall  not  perceive 
much  resemblance ;  but  the  main  feature,  namely  the  canopy,  occurs  in  every 
case,  and,  like  the  umbrella  of  the  East,  was  in  its  origin  probably  intended  to 
afford  protection,  as  well  as  to  confer  prominence  and  distinction,  to  the  person 
beneath  it. 

“  The  resemblance  which  the  seat  itself  bears  to  the  Coronation  Chair  pre¬ 
served  in  Westminster  Abbey,  will  not  escape  your  notice,  and  it  happens  that 
the  date  assigned  to  this  seat  nearly  coincides  with  that  which  it  is  usual  to 
attribute  to  our  Coronation  Chair. 

u  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

“  very  faithfully  yours, 

Sydney  Smirke.” 

Sir  Henry  Ellis, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Account  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Expedition  into  France ,  A.D.  1513. 

February  19,  1835.  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.  F.S.A.  communicated  to  the 
Society  the  following  Letter,  addressed  to  Henry  Courtenay,  11th  Earl  of 
Devon,  giving  an  account  of  the  Expedition  of  Henry  VIII.  into  France  in 
1513.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  his  father,  Sir  John  Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

“  My  espiall  good  Lord,  Please  it  your  lordship  to  he  ascerteigned  that  the 
King’s  Highnes  at  his  arryvall  from  Dover  unto  Calays  had  goodly  passage 
and  faire  wedder :  and  soo  ther  contynuede  by  the  space  of  thre  weks,  and  soo 
the  xx  daye  of  July  a  last  passed  tok  his  iorney  w*  his  armye  Royall  into  the 
parties  of  Fraunce,  and  upon  Sainct  Annes  day  the  King  in  his  comyng 
towards  Sainct  Omers  had  knowleage  of  a  greate  company  of  Frenshemen  his 
enemyes,  whiche  the  Kings  Highnes  entended  to  have  mette  and  had  theym 
in  sight,  a  myle  from  the  King  on  an  hill  side  betwene  twoo  woods,  and  soo 
the  King  wl  his  said  armye  kept  their  arraye  to  have  met  his  said  enemyes, 
they  being  in  nombre  to  the  King  and  his  armye  fyve  to  oon.  How  bee  it 
they  wold  not  abide  but  fled,  and  soo  the  King  depted  on  his  iorney  unto  the 
southside  of  Sainct  Omers,  and  ther  contynued  thre  dayes,  and  from  thens 
unto  the  est  side  of  Sainct  Omers,  at  whiche  removyng  Syr  Rice  ap  Thomas  b 
w t  other  of  the  Kings  Speres  went  bak  for  oon  of  the  Kings  great  gunnes, 
wher  as  the  Kings  said  enemyes  had  recoded  the  same,  entending  to  have  had 
it.  That,  notw4standing,  the  said  Syr  Rice  in  suche  wyse  encountred  the  said 
Frenshemen  that  they  fled,  and  soo  opteigned  again  the  Kings  said  ordenhce, 
and  soo  afterward  the  King  came  unto  the  Est  side  of  Tyroan,c  wher  as 
Thempor  came  unto  his  Highnes,  and  ther  was  in  the  most  cherefull  and 
amyable  wise  receyved  and  soo  entreated,  the  King  having  against  his  comyng 
a  goodly  Tent  w4  a  galary  all  of  cloth  of  gold  sett  uppe,  w*  a  cobbord  in  the 
richest  man9,  and  soo  contynuede  unto  the  xvjth  day  of  August,  at  whyche 
tyme  the  King  remoeved  his  feld  unto  Gyngat,  a  myle  from  thens,  and  in  the 
mornyng  erly  befor  his  setting  forth,  the  Kings  Grace  had  knowleage  of  a 

a  July  21,  Herbert’s  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  37,  fol.  1649. 
b  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  K.G.  c  Therouenne. 

3  a 
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great  company  of  Frenshemen  of  armyes  and  other  comyng  towards  the  said 
Citie  of  Tyroan,  for  the  vitailling  therof :  whoes  subtile  entended  purpose 
the  Kings  Highnes  pceyving,  like  the  moost  valeant  prince  undre  hevynj 
avaunced  hymself  w4  his  owne  armye  on  fote  and  his  speres,  against  his  said 
enemyes,  and  theym  encountred  and  folowed  from  the  mornyng  unto  night, 
unto  that  his  Grace  had  folowed  theym  unto  a  place  called  Bomye,  being  vi 
myles  and  more  from  his  leger,  and  tlier  w4  his  speres  sett  upon  his  said  ene¬ 
myes,  theym  being  unto  the  Kings  partie  six  to  oon.  How  bee  it,  thanked 
bee  God  and  Sainct  George,  they  wer  soo  manly  and  valeantly  encountred,  and 
soo  hardly  set  upon  w4  archers  on  horseback  and  the  Kings  said  speres,  that 
they  ne  noon  of  theym  durst  abide,  but  fled  and  royde  their  waye,  at  what 
tyme  Thempo  was  undre  the  Kings  Standerd,  and  was  required  by  the  Kings 
Highnes  to  spred  his  Standerd.  Howe  bee  it  he  wold  not  soo  doo,  but  that 
he  wold  as  that  daye  bee  the  Kings  svnt  and  Sainct  Georgs,  and  to  fight  undre 
his  standerd.  At  whiche  tyme  there  was  taken  the  Due  of  Longville  M’ques 
of  Ruthelyn  and  Erl  of  Dunoys,  Monsr  de  Clerernount  vice  Admyrall  de 
Fraunce,  the  Lord  Ymbercort  Capitain  of  C.  speres,  the  Due  Longvills  stewarde, 
the  steward  of  the  Frenshe  Kings  house,  The  Lieutennt  of  the  Lord  Nyon, 
Capitain  Bayard  Capitain  of  C.  speres,  oon  called  Mount  Clere  oon  of  the  CC. 
gentelmen  of  the  Frenshe  Kings  house,  oon  Gardif  a  man  of  armes  of  the 
Frenshe  Kings  house,  Jenyn  Fraunes,  Frauncs  de  Sarran,  Jenan  de  la  Peyon, 
thre  of  the  gentilmen  of  the  Frenshe  Kings  house,  six  standerds  and  the  berers 
of  the  same  standerds,  thre  other  standerds  unknowen.  My  Lorde  Stewarde 
and  Syr  Rice  have  four  standerds.  Also  ther  was  taken  by  the  Kings  speres 
xxj  psonnes  all  in  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  besids  divse  and  other  men  of 
armes,  archers  on  horsbak  and  other  that  wer  taken  ;  and  it  is  said  that  ther 
was  slavne  of  the  Frenshemen  above  thre  tliousande,  and  as  for  the  Kind’s 

*  O 

Grace  lost  not  at  that  tyme  not  above  thre  men,  thanked  be  God  and  Sainct 
George,  and  the  chache  of  the  same  bykering  endured  foure  myles  and  above ; 
and  soo  that  doon,  being  very  ner  night,  the  Kings  Highnes  w4  his  said  armye 
reatorned  again  unto  Gyngate,  wher  he  contynuede  unto  the  xxth  day  of  August, 
and  soo  remooved  unto  the  south  side  of  the  Citie  of  Tyroan,  and  the  xxj 
daye  the  Capitains  of  the  same  entreated  w4  my  Lord  Steward,  to  moeve  the 
Kings  Grace  w4  m9cye,  that  they  might  depte  w4  their  lyves  and  to  yeld  up  the 
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towne,  and  soothexxij  day  the  Kyng  hymself  rode  unto  the  walles  by  Thempo's 
mynde,  and  gave  theym  m9cye,  and  soo  the  said  capitains  yilded  up  the  Towne, 
and  the  xxiij  daye  they  depted  w4  ther  bagge  and  bagags,  and  the  soldeors  of 
the  said  citie  wer  in  thre  gards,  the  oon  was  writen  upon  their  brests  enbraw- 
dered  w4  ires  of  gold,  Heilly ;  the  other  company  and  garde,  Sarcu^  ;  the 
tliirde,  Picarde;  and  soo  depted  their  vvaye.  And  upon  the  morowe  the  Kings 
said  Highness,  w4  a  goodly  cotnpanye  of  estats,  men  of  armes,  his  hynshemen, 
gard  &  fotemen,  richely  apparelled  in  the  most  goodliest  facion,  and  soo  rode 
unto  Tyroan,  wher  as  Thempo  met  w4  his  Highnes,  bringing  w4  hym  six 
hynshemen  all  in  blake  velvet  and  hymself  in  like  wise,  and  soo  came  unto 
the  »ats  of  the  Towne,  wher  as  Therl  of  Shreweburyd  being  w4in  the  said 
Citie,  opened  the  yats  and  delived  the  King  the  keyes  of  the  same,  whiche  the 
King  receyved  and  kept  a  certain  while,  and  soo  delived  theym  again  unto  my 
said  Lord  Steward  and  entred  into  the  Citie,  wher  as  the  people  enhabited 
\v4in  the  same  met  the  King  in  the  strets  and  kneled  downe,  holding  up  their 
hands,  and  in  frenshe  criede  unto  hym  welcome  moost  m;cyfull  King,  and  his 
Grace  rode  unto  the  Chathedrall  Churche,  wher  he  was  receyved  w4  the 
canons,  queresters,  and  other  in  the  moost  goodly  wise  that  they  coude,  and 
soo  the  King  entred  into  the  said  Chathedrall  Churche  w4  Thempo,  and  their 
did  their  oblacons,  and  had  w4  the  Kings  Chapell  an  Antem  of  or  Lady  and  a 
nother  of  Sainct  George  in  the  said  Churche,  and  soo  incontynent  after  the 
King  and  Thempo  depted,  the  Kings  Grace  to  his  feld,  and  Thempo  to  Sainct 
Omers  ;  and  as  the  xxvj  day  of  the  same  moneth  the  Kings  Highnes  remoeved 
his  feld  again  unto  Gyngate,  wher  he  contynueth  as  yit,  according  to  lawe  of 
armes,  for  in  caas  any  man  wold  bid  bataill  for  the  beseging  and  getting  of 
anv  Citie  or  Towne,  than  the  wynner  to  geve  bataill  &  to  abide  for  the  same 
certain  dayes.  Also  I  ascerteigne  your  said  Lordship  that  the  Kings  Highnes 
hath  and  dailly  doeth  sett  viij  or  ix  C  men  being  laborers  and  mynos  to  cutte 
and  pull  downe  the  walls  of  Tyroan,  and  soo  it  is  almost  made  playne,  the 
Towres  ar  all  downe.  Verailly  my  Lord,  it  was  a  stronge  hold  ;  the  dyches  of 
the  outside  wer  so  depe  that  a  man  walking  and  loking  into  theym,  fered  for 

d  George  the  4th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  K.G.  1488,  Steward  of  the  King’s  Household,  commanded 
the  van  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  ;  he  died  in  1541. 
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falling  downe,  to  come  nigh  the  banks,  gaylly  woded  upon  the  banks  and 
busshed  w*  quyce  side,e  evy  corner,  and  wyde  walls  and  other  full  of  great  bul- 
werks,  and  besids  the  walls  on  the  in  syde  mightly  fortyfied  w*  great  Trenches, 
many  bulwerks  made  w*  tymbr  and  erth,  and  in  certain  placs  of  the  said 
trenches  sundry  depe  pytts,  for  to  have  made  fumygacons,  to  thentent  that 
men  upon  the  sawting  of  the  same  shuld  have  been  poysened  and  stopt,  and 
as  for  the  houses  whn  forth  very  soor  beten  w*  gunnes,  and  suche  impotunat 
and  contynuall  shote  made  wt  gunnes  into  the  same,  that  noo  psonne  might 
stoor  in  the  strets.  And  thus  the  Kings  Highnes  &  Thernpo  bee  togedr,  and 
have  evy  others  counseill,  wt  the  moost  amyable  and  loving  wise  that  can  bee 
thought.  And  thus  the  Holy  Trinitie  presrve  yo  said  Lordship.  From  Gyn- 
gate  the  seconde  daye  of  Septembr. 

“  yor  humble  srvnt  Gyles  Ap . "  (illegible .) 

“To  my  esp’iall  good  Lord 
Therl  of  Devon.”  f 


Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon. 

February  26, 1835.  Lord  Braybrooke  exhibited  to  the  Society  the  Matrix 
in  brass  of  the  Seal  of  Louis  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  High  Admiral  of  France  in 
1466.  Llis  father  was  Charles  I.  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  arms  on  the  seal  are  those  of  France  with  a  baton  ragule.  The  in¬ 
scription  reads  : 

“  Pour  los  Samondius  de  Normandie  de  Loys  bastart  de  Bourbon  amiral  de 

France.” 

Samondios  is  derived  from  semondre,  old  French,  signifying  avertir,  inviter ; 
Latin,  submonere.  The  word  was  used  to  call  to  war,  and  this  seal  was  for 
the  summonses  of  Normandy.  The  Matrix  was  found  in  the  head  of  a  weight 
used  in  a  tradesman’s  shop  at  Walden  in  Essex. 


e  quick  set. 


f  Henry  Courtenay,  11th  Earl  of  Devon. 
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Sepulchred  Stones  found  at  Hartlepool  in  1833. 

May  7,  1835.  The  following  letter  was  read  from  John  Gage,  Esq  Di¬ 
rector,  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Secretary,  accompanying  sepulchral  Stones  found 
at  Hartlepool  in  1833,  exhibited  by  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  : 

“  Dear  Sir  Henry,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1833  the  sepulchral  Stones  exhibited  were  found,  with 
several  others,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  a  field  called  Cross 
Close,  near  the  church  of  Hartlepool.  The  stones  were  at  the  depth  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  from  the  surface,  immediately  on  the  limestone;  and  upon 
each  of  them  rested  the  scull  of  a  human  skeleton  which  lay  extended  in  a  di¬ 
rection  nearly  north  and  south :  a  long  brass  pin  or  brooch,  with  an  oblong 
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head,  was  the  only  other  thing  found,  as  a  relic  of  the  dead.  This  statement  I 
collect  from  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  Sept.  1833,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  a  correspondence  which  I 
have  since  had  with  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  and  the  Rev.  William  Knight  of 
Hartlepool.  The  latter  gentleman  assures  me,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
a  respectable  surgeon,  who  was  present  at  the  time  the  skeletons  were  found, 
and  who  assisted  in  removing  them,  that  they  were  placed  in  order,  close  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  heads  lay  upon  the  stones,  as  upon  pillows ;  and  he 
adds,  that  some  vestiges  of  masonry,  or  foundations,  were  observable  on  the 
spot. 

“  These  flat  stones,  which  became  dispersed  in  different  hands,  are  said  to 
measure  generally  from  four  to  five  inches  square,  though  some  are  larger  ; 
some  have  inscriptions  cut  upon  them,  and  crosses,  in  relief,  varying  in  form  ; 
two  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Runic  characters,  and  others  are  Latin.  Sir 
Cuthbert  Sharp  has  sent  for  our  inspection  one  of  the  Runic,  (Plate  LII.  fig. 
1.)  and  also  one  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  (fig.  2.);  and  he  has  furnished  us 
with  a  rubbing  of  the  other  Runic  inscription,  (fig.  3.),  and  fragments, 
(figs.  4,  5.),  with  a  figured  pattern,  of  two  circular  flat  stones  having  Latin 
inscriptions  upon  them,  the  characters  of  which  are  deserving  of  particular 
attention.  The  stones  are  about  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  by  six 
inches  and  upward  in  breadth  ;  that  with  the  Runic  inscription,  of  which  we 
have  only  a  rubbing,  is  eleven  inches  and  a  half  square. 

“  In  attempting  to  explain  the  Runic  inscriptions,  I  have  availed  myself,  in 
particular,  of  the  assistance  of  Miss  Gurney,  Professor  Finn  Magnussen,  and 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  inscriptions  are  simply  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  name  of  the  deceased,  though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  termination  of  the  names.  I  am,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Runic  inscription  exhibited  may  be  read  as  Hilddigyth  hilddigyj>; 
and  on  the  other  Runic  stone,  where  the  Greek  alpha  and  omega  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  inscribed,  in  the  upper  part,  the  Runic  inscription  below  may  perhaps 
be  read,  Hildithryth  hildij>ry}>, 

“  The  Latin  inscription  is  more  defaced  than  the  Runic  characters :  the 
upper  member  of  the  cross  divides  the  words  ora. pro  which  may  be  clearly 
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read,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  member  is  occupied  by  words  in  two 
lines,  the  first  of  which  would  seem  to  he  vertorht,  a  proper  name  ;  the  last 
line,  after  fruitless  conjectures,  I  must  leave  to  be  deciphered  by  others  who 
may  be  more  successful  than  myself.  On  one  of  the  fragments  with  the 
figured  pattern,  regiuiescat  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 

“  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sight  of  more  of  these  sepulchral 
stones,  from  which  the  Society  might  be  led  to  the  proper  reading  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  before  us,  and  enabled  to  form  a  better  opinion  on  their  age. 
Hoping  that  we  may  yet  have  this  benefit,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present 
to  one  or  two  observations. 

“  Of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  that  I  have  examined,  1  do  not  find 
one  where  the  characters  so  strongly  conform  to  those  of  the  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  before  us  (particularly  the  fragments),  as  the  celebrated  Durham  book, 
in  the  Cotton  a  collection,  being  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  written  and  illuminated 
by  Eadfrith  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  who  succeeded  to  that  see  in  the  year  698, 
and  died  in  721, b  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unsafe  to  say  that  these  inscriptions 
may  be  as  old  as  that  manuscript. 

“  Runic  letters  mixed  with  Saxon  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  stycas 
found  at  Hexham,  and  in  the  MS.  of  Caedmon  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
that  of  Biowulf  in  the  Cotton  collection. 

“  The  alpha  and  omega  occur0  at  Rome,  Verona,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
in  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscriptions ;  and  the  same  Greek  letters  are 
to  be  found  in  sepulchral  d  inscriptions  in  Spain,  of  the  sixth  century. 

“  The  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,e  sometimes  buried  the  dead  in 
stone,  using  cushions  for  the  head,  of  which  these  stones  were  doubtless  an  imi¬ 
tation  ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  other  example  than  the  present  of  the  use  of  such 
sepulchral  stones. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Hilda,  who  died  in  680/  had  a  monastery  at  Har- 

a  Nero,  D.  iv.  b  Illuminated  Ornaments,  by  Shaw  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  No.  2« 

c  Muratorij  Nov.  Thesaur.  Vet.  Inscript,  iv.  vol.  pp.  1821,  182G,  1871,  1891,  1900,  1904,  1909, 
1915,  1918,  1938. 

<1  Ibid.  1904,  1907. 


e  Bed.  Lib.  iv.  c.  xj. 
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tlepool,  which  the  holy  abbess  quitted  for  Whitby,  and  it  may  afford  matter  for 
conjecture  whether  the  dormitory  discovered  had  not  some  connection  with 
that  monastery. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir  Henry,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Gage  ” 


Ancient  Sword  and  Arrow-head. 

May  7,  1835.  R.  Porrett,  Esq.  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  the  hands  of 
George  Corner,  Esq.  F.S.A.  an  ancient  Sword  of  bronze,  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  Thames  by  some  men  who  were  employed  in  dredging  for  bal¬ 
last,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limehouse.  When  first  found,  it  had  a  handle 
of  wood  or  horn,  which  was  so  rotten  from  the  action  of  the  water,  that  it 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  persons  who  took  it  up,  and  was 
rubbed  off.  Mr.  Porrett  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  the  head  of  a  large  Arrow, 
or  hunting  Spear,  of  similar  material  with  the  Sword,  belonging  to  George 
Lovell,  Esq.  Store-keeper  of  the  Royal  manufactory  of  small  arms  at  Enfield, 
where  it  had  been  found  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river  Lea,  a  little  below 
the  manufactory.  This  weapon-head  was  remarkable  for  having  two  eyes  or 
loops  just  above  the  cutting  portion,  and  formed  on  the  socket  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  shaft.  Mr.  Lovell  considered  it  to  be  the  head  of  a  flight 
arrow  for  carrying  combustible  matter,  attached  by  means  of  the  loops.  Mr. 
Porrett  considered  it  to  be  the  head  of  a  spear  or  javelin.  The  Sword  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Ancient  British. 


f  Bede,  L.  iii.  24. 
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Spear-heads,  Celt,  and  Rings,  8$c.  found  at  Holyhead. 

May  21,  1835.  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart,  exhibited  to  the  Society 
a  Spear-head,  nine  inches  in  length;  a  smaller  one,  five  inches  long ;  a  Celt ; 
two  small  Rings,  and  other  things,  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis.  The  objects  are  stated  to  have  been  found  at  a  spot  half  way  up 
the  mountain  of  Holyhead,  on  a  farm  of  the  Baronet’s,  called  Ty  mawr,  in 
English  the  old  house,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  where  there  is  a 
little  creek,  favourable  in  former  times  for  the  landing  of  pirates  from  Ireland. 
The  mounds  of  earth  in  which  the  weapons  were  found,  have  always  been  called 
the  ruins  of  Irishmen’s  cottages,  in  Welsh  Cytter  Gweddilod ;  a  name  not  un¬ 
common  to  many  mounds  of  the  same  kind  in  Anglesey,  as  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Rowland,  in  his  u  Mona  Antiqua,”  the  propriety  of  the  translation  of  which  into 
Irishmans  cottages  by  him,  is,  however,  disputed  by  Sir  William  Betham, 
(p.  343)  in  his  “  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Irish,  Scots,  Britons,  and 
Gauls.”  The  weapons,  beads,  and  other  things  in  the  box,  were  found,  as  it  is 
said,  scattered  about  at  a  little  depth  below  the  surface.  A  creek,  not  far  from 
the  place,  is  called  Porth  y  Gwyddyl.  Sir  William  Betham  maintains  that  this 
was  the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Wales,  being  but  a  variation  of 
the  word  Celtic  or  Gaelic. 

The  metal,  of  which  the  weapons  have  been  made,  consists  of  a  composition 
of  copper,  tin,  and  lead. 


Egyptian  Ibis. 

December  17,  1835.  William  Henry  Rosser,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  submitted 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  the  body  of  an  Egyptian  Ibis,  or  Ardea,  the 
mummy  of  which  (from  Salt’s  collection)  he  had  lately  unrolled.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  preservation  very  rarely  found  in  mummies  of  the  smaller  animals. 
Mr.  Rosser  was  advised  by  a  friend  of  some  experience  in  such  matters,  not  to 
take  the  trouble  of  opening  it,  as  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  find  only  a  few 
charred  bones,  which  would  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  support  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  wrapping  was  removed:  lie  persevered,  however,  and  was  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  wing  feathers  were  perfect ;  the  legs,  which  were  doubled 
up,  brought  the  feet  close  under  the  wings ;  and  the  neck  was  brought 
down  over  the  breast,  the  head  and  beak  lying  between  the  thighs  ;  the 
entrails  having  been  removed,  and  the  body  of  the  bird  well  salted,  and 
trussed  so  as  to  lie  in  the  smallest  and  most  compact  form,  the  asphaltum, 
or  bituminous  matter,  appears  to  have  been  poured  in  a  liquid  state  over  it, 
and  had  settled  in  a  hard  thick  stratum  under  the  back,  with  a  thinner  cover¬ 
ing  over  every  other  part ;  it  was  then  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  bound 
round  with  long  strips  of  cloth,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide ;  then  seve¬ 
ral  square  pieces,  four  inches  and  a  half  long  by  two  inches  wide,  were  placed 
on  different  parts  to  fill  up  hollows,  and  form  a  uniform  compact  mass  ;  round 
these  were  wound  ravelings  of  the  cloth,  apparently  to  keep  them  in  their 
places  until  the  next  course  of  bandages  was  applied ;  this  consisted  of  long 
strips  of  cloth,  narrower  than  the  former  bandages,  being  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width,  which  were  bound  closely  and  thickly  round,  sometimes 
directly  across  the  body,  and  sometimes  diagonally  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
in  the  next  course  the  strips  of  cloth  were  doubled,  so  as  to  appear  like  stout 
tape,  and  laid  across  each  other  diagonally,  forming  a  sort  of  open  lattice-work 
pattern,  as  seen  in  a  sketch  made  of  the  mummy  before  it  was  opened. 

This  specimen  belonged  to  the  black  and  white  species  of  the  Ibis,  so 
minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ;  the  Ibis  Religiosa  of  Cuvier. 


Impression  of  a  Seal. 

February  4,  1836.  J.  R.  Planche',  Esq.  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  Secretary,  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Society  the  impression  of 
a  Seal  lately  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  matrix  is  of  a 
white  mixed  metal,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  the  pointed  oval  or  V essie  de 
Poisson  form  ;  and,  judging  from  the  architecture  and  figures,  is  presumed  not 
to  be  later  in  the  date  of  its  formation  than  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
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The  Virgin,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  is  seen  standing  under  a  canopy,  and 
at  her  feet  a  Bishop  or  mitred  Abbot  kneeling,  (probably  a  martyr,  as  a  sword 
appears  to  be  passed  through  or  suspended  near  his  head)  presenting  in  the 
usual  way  the  model  of  the  building  dedicated  to  her.  It  is  circumscribed 

S.  CONVENTUS  f’r’m  PREDICATOR.  CADOMEN’ 

which  he  presumes  is  meant  to  be  read,  “  Sigillum  Conventus  Fratrum  Predica- 
torum  Cadomensis,”  or,  “The  Seal  of  the  Convent  of  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
Caen.”  That  city  being  the  Cadomus  of  the  Romans. 


PRESENTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY, 
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The  Athenaeum,  Parts  XC. — XCIV.  4to. 

Piety  and  Patriotism,  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Copyhold  Tenure, 
8vo. 

Stammering,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
Cure,  8vo. 

Horapollinis  Niloi  Hieroglyphica,  8vo. 

Jason  des  Drachen  Beute,  4to. 

Memoire  sur  le  projet  de  Loi  relatif  a  l’lnstruc- 
tion  Publique,  fol. 

Extrait  des  Chartes  et  autres  Actes  Norman ds 
ou  Anglo-Normands,  2de  vol.  8vo. 


} 

} 

} 


} 


By  the  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  the  President  and 
Council. 

By  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal. 

By  the  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


By  the  Society. 

rBy  the  Trustees  of  the 
\  British  Museum. 

|>By  the  Society. 

j>  By  the  Society. 

j.  By  the  Society. 

By  the  Editor. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niblock. 
1  By  George  Beaumont, 

J  Esq. 

j>  By  Richard  Cull. 

By  Dr.  Conrad  Leemans. 
By  Professor  E.  Gerhard. 

j.  By  C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. 

}By  Mons.  Lechaud£ 
d’Anisy. 
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A  silver  Medal,  struck  on  occasion  of  the  Cere- a  ~ 

r  T  .  T  .  By  Count  Maurice  Die- 

mony  ot  Inauguration  of  Lower  Austria,  on  >  .  . 

the  14th  of  June,  1835.  J  *  1C 

A  Cast  from  the  Statue  of  Minerva,  found  at  \  By  the  late  Prince  Hoare, 

Bath.  J  Esq. 

Frithiof’s  Saga,  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Strong. 

A  copy  of  a  Plan  of  the  Parliamentary  Buildings  1  r  .  q  j  Richardson  Esc 
at  Westminster,  fol.  J 

Plates,  from  drawings  on  stone,  of  the  Howard  ]  n  TT  TT  .  „ 

b  >  By  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 

J 

Monumens  Romains  et  Gothiques  de  Vienne  en  1  „  c  ^  „ 

1  >  By  rrolessor  Etienne  Rey. 

France  ;  3  parts,  fol.  J 

Historico-Antiquarian  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  q 

Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copen-  >  By  Professor  Rafn. 

hagen,  8vo.  ' 

A  Print  from  the  Organ  Skreen  in  York  Minster.  By  F.  H.  Abraham,  Esq. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  from 

21  to  28,  fol. 

Digest  of  the  Commissioners’  Reports,  fol. 

Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  Parts  \  By  Messrs.  Nichols  and 
X.  and  XI.  8vo.  J  Son. 

Horae  Decanicae  Rurales,  2  vols.  4to.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Dansey. 

Fac-similes  of  historical  and  literary  Curiosities,  n  j  Smith  Esq 
No.  I.  4to.  ^  J  y 


By  the  Commissioners. 


Select  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  4to.  By  W.  Caveler,  Esq. 
Additainentos  i  Primeira  Parte  da  Memoria .  By  geKor  Joaquim  j0S(5  da 
sobre  las  Navegacoes  e  descobrimentos  no  C  'c0sta  de  Macedo. 
Oceano  Atlantica,  4to.  J 

The  Loseley  Manuscripts,  8vo.  By  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  a  Miracle  Play,  from  the  j  p  (2J0Uier,  Esq. 

Auchinleck  MS.  8vo.  Not  printed  for  sale.  J 
The  History  of  Axminster  Church,  8vo.  By  J.  Davidson,  Esq. 

The  Family  Topographer,  Vol.  V.  8vo.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms. 

The  Athenaeum,  Part  XCV.  4to.  By  the  Editor. 
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Philosophical  Transactions,  for  the  year  1835,^  py  the  presjdent  and 
Part  II.  4to.  ^  >  *Council> 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  XXL  8vo.  J 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  1  p  pie  gocjet 
I.  Part  II.  8vo.  J  ^  ^ 

Moonshine,  8vo.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Potts. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fellows,  See.  of  the  Royal  1  p  ^  College 
College  of  Physicians,  in  1835,  8vo.  J  ^  ^ 

Some  account  of  the  Manor  of  Haling,  in  Surrey,  1  gy  q  g  gteinman  Esc 


8vo. 


The  Advent  of  Antichrist,  a  Miracle  Play,  8vo.  1  p^  j  p  Q0jper  pg 
Not  printed  for  sale.  J 

A  drawing  of  a  gold  British  Corselet,  found  at  ^ 

Mold.  I 

Modern  Wilts:  Hundreds  of  South  Dainerham,  j  ^  ^oare>  Bart. 

Downton,  and  Cawden,  fol.  J 

The  History  of  the  Borough  of  Lyme  Regis  and  p^  George  Roberts  Es 
Charmouth,  &c.  8vo.  I  ’  1 

Fac-simile  from  a  drawing  at  the  top  of  a  Record,  1  p  ^  p  jyevon 
indorsed,  “  Rotulus  Judorum,”  A. D.  1233.  J  ^ 


1836. 


The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  Nos.  I.  and 
II.  8vo. 

A  short  Defence  of  the  Doctrine,  &c.  of  the 
Church  of  England,  8vo. 

Rotuli  de  Oblatis  et  Finibus,  fol. 

A  description  of  the  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  8vo. 

Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  Yol.  V.  8vo. 

Sur  la  Ville  de  Damme,  au  Moyen-age,  8vo. 


j.  By  J.  B.  Nichols,  Escp 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Wix. 

1 

i  By  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Public  Records. 

By  C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. 
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Life  of  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  K.G.  8vo. 


A  silver  Medal,  struck  in  commemoration  of  the-N  £ount  M<lur}ce  j)je 

Monument  erected  at  Culm,  to  perpetuate  the  >  trichstein 
Victory  obtained  on  the  30th  of  August  1813.  J 
Fac-similes  of  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities,  I  g  r  q  j  gmith  Es 
No.  II.4to.  J  7  mi  ’  Sq’ 

f  By  John  Gough  Nichols, 
1  Esq. 

Proceedings  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  1  g  ^  Societ 
Asiatic  Society  on  the  16th  of  Jan.  1836,  8vo.  J  ^  ^ 

Moonshine,  8vo.  By  Mrs.  Potts. 

A  reprint  of  the  rare  old  German  Romance  of  ^  ^  Ferdinand  Wolf 
Friar  Rush,  8vo.  J  ^ 

Fraser’s  Literary  Chronicle,  Part  II.  4to.  By  the  Proprietors. 

The  Athenaeum,  Part  XCVI.  4to.  By  the  Editor. 

Lays  of  an  Irish  Harp,  privately  printed  for  cir-  1  By  Thomas  Crofton  Cro- 
culation  among  the  Irish  Peasantry,  8vo.  J 

Lettre  a  M.  Mielle,  8vo. 

Introduction  au  Tableau  61ementaire  des  relations  ,  . 

I  tarern. 

Politiques  et  Diplomatiques  du  Portugal,  8vo.  J 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXII.  8vo.  By  the  Publishers. 

A  Print  of  the  Monument  of  Sir  Nicholas  Griffin  j  ^  h  L0ddngC)  Esq. 

in  Braybrook  Church.  J 

Newton  and  Flamsteed.  Second  edition,  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell. 
Lectures  on  the  sources  from  which  Pedigrees  j  By  gtacey  Grimaldi,  Esq. 
may  be  traced,  8vo.  -> 


ker,  Esq. 

")  By  Le  Vicomte  de  San- 
5  > 


Somerset  Place,  18 th  February  1836. 
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A 

A  and  £2,  occurrence  of  in  some  of  the  earlier 
Christian  inscriptions,  481. 

Abbreviations  in  MSS,  rarity  of,  generally  in 
proportion  to  their  antiquity,  165. 

Abergavenny,  Castle  of,  459. 

Acerra,  375. 

Acleffe,  or  HatclifFe,  William,  282. 

Adamson,  John,  Esq.  his  Further  Account  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  called  Stycas,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Hexham,  346 — 34S. 

Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  History  of,  349  360. 

Adeliza,  Countess,  sister  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Normandy,  her  gift  of  the  bourg  of 
Quettehou  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Caen,  355. 

Adeliza,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  or  Aumale, 
349,  355,  357. 

Adeliza,  daughter  of  Adeliza  Countess  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  357* 

Adeliza,  sister  of  Stephen  de  Albemarle, 
35 6. 

Aggas’s  Plan  of  London,  t.  Eliz.  remaiks  on, 
227- 

Agnes,  St.,  Buonarruoti’s  opinion  of  the  date 
of  her  martyrdom,  78. 


Albemarle,  descent  of  the  line  of,  from  the 
Conqueror,  of  whole  blood,  354. 

- pedigree,  illustrating  the  descent  of 

the  Earle  of,  357. 

Albemarle,  Stephen  of,  354,  356. 

Albemarle,  Stephen  de,  Count  of  Albemarle, 
357. 

Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Esq.  his  Notice  of 
Roman  Antiquities  found  in  Eastcheap,  462. 

Alban’s,  St.,  Roman  wall  at,  28. 

Albini,  William  de,  founder  of  Wymondham 
Priory,  288. 

Alcmaer,  K.  Edw.  IV.  lands  at  upon  his  aban¬ 
donment  of  England  in  1471. 266. 

Alcock,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  281. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Metrical  Romance  of, 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  272. 

Alicia,  wife  of  Tetbald  Earl  of  Champagne, 
357. 

Almavini,  Guy,  sergeant-at-arms  of  K.  Edw. 
II.  household,  335. 

Amiens,  Edward  II.’s  homage  at,  for  Aquitaine 
and  Ponthieu,  333. 

- - ,  province  of,  the  Pagus  Pontivus,  or 

Ponthieu,  352. 

- ,  Guy,  Bishop  of,  357* 

Anglo-Saxon  Capitals,  writing  in,  109  note. 

Aruie,  dau.  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  wife  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Exeter,  divorced,  278,  mar¬ 
ries  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  ibid. 
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Anne,  Michael  de,  valet  of  the  Lady  Maria, 
338. 

Anticanis,  constellation  of,  as  represented  in 
the  MS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  157. 

APPENDIX,  455—485. 

Aquarius,  constellation  of,  as  represented  in 
the  MSS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  152. 

Aquila,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero’s 
Aratus,  153. 

Ara,  constellation  of,  as  represented  in  the 
MS.  of  Aratus,  156. 

Argo,  constellation  of,  in  Cicero’s  MS.  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  155. 

Aratus’s  Astronomical  Poem,  translated  by 
Cicero,  communicated,  with  observations 
upon  it,  by  W.  Y.  Ottley,  Esq.  27 — 114. 

- ,  text  of  Cicero’s  translation,  with 

collations,  181 — 214. 

- ,  nine  lines  of,  printed  for  the  first 

time,  112,  113. 

- ,  description  of  three  MSS.  of,  145. 

- - - ,  MS.  of,  at  Leyden,  142. 

Architecture,  Ecclesiastical,  of  France  and 
England,  Mr.  Rickman’s  Further  Observa¬ 
tions  on,  26. 

Ardungell,  Roger,  323. 

Aries,  constellation  of,  how  represented  in  the 
Illuminations  of  Cicero's  Aratus,  150. 

Arlotta,  354,  357. 

Armeston,  Richard  de,  327. 

Armour,  gold,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Ire¬ 
land,  429. 

Arques,  siege  of,  in  1053.  352. 

“  Arquitcnens,”  193,  note. 

Arundel,  the  Earl  of,  warden  on  the  Scottish 
border,  defeated  by  the  celebrated  Douglas, 
10  Edw.  II.  324. 

Arundell,  Richard  de,  Marriage  of,  with  Isa¬ 
bella,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
jun.  338. 


Arundell,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Copy  of  his  Licence  to  the  parishioners  of 
Wymondham  to  erect  a  bell  tower,  A.D. 
1411,  297. 

- ,  Account  and  Engraving  of  the 

Seal  of,  298,  299. 

Ashdon,  co.  Essex,  account  of  the  Discovery 
of  Roman  sepulchral  relics  at,  300 — 317- 

Aspersorium,  Aspergillum,  used  for  scattering 
lustral  water,  376. 

Assherugge,  Friar  Walter  de,  340,  343. 

Assisi,  account  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Throne 
in  the  Conventual  Church  of,  472 — 474. 

Auchy,  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at,  349,  350. 

- ,  canons  of,  suppressed,  356. 

- ,  Copy  of  a  Charter  formerly  amongst 

its  muniments,  now  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  at  Rouen,  358. 

Audele,  D’,  Sir  Hugh,  327. 

Audley,  Sir  Hugh,  junior,  337. 

- ,  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of 

Cornwall,  337. 

Avignon,  the  Lord  Cardinal  of,  324. 

AumtMe,-  or  Albamarle,  foundation  and  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Abbey  of,  350. 

Avyngsburgb,  Ralph  de,  343. 

B 

Bacinet,  398,  note  1. 

Badlesmere,  Sir  Bartholomew  de,  321,  322, 
323,  325,  332,  334. 

- —  despatched  by  Edw.  II.  into  Wales, 

336. 

- ,  his  defection,  ibid. 

Baldoc,  Robert  de,  330. 

Baldock,  Robert  de,  Archd.  of  Middlesex,  334. 

Baldwinus  fill.  Gisleberti  comitis,  355. 
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Baliol,  Edward,  resident  Ilth  Edw.  II.  with 
Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
341. 

Ballard,  Vanne,  342. 

Baniard  of  Domesday,  who,  232. 

Bar,  lady  Joan  de,  countess  of  Warren,  341, 
note  q. 

Bardi,  merchants  of  the  company  of,  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  321,322,323. 

Barehudes,  for  covering  baggage,  401. 

Bark  of  a  tree,  MS.  supposed  to  be  written  on 
the,  at  the  Abbev  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres, 
at  Paris,  59. 

Barnack  Church,  co.  Northampt.  tower  of, 
29. 

-  ■  -  -  ■  ■,  architectural  account  of,  34. 

Bartlow,  co.  Essex,  Discovery  of  Roman  Se¬ 
pulchral  relics  in  one  of  the  greater  bar- 
rows  at,  300 — 317. 

- ,  further  discovery  of  Antiquities  at, 

462. 

Barton,  Earl’s,  co.  Northampt.  tower  of  the 
Church  of,  29. 

- ,  architectural  account  of  the-Chut  ch, 

38. 

Barton  on  the  Humber,  co.  Line.  Tower  of  St. 
Peter  at,  29. 

- ,  account  of  the  Church  of,  33. 

Baston,  Friar  Philip  de,  340. 

Bath,  coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  8. 

Bayeux,  walls  of,  27. 

Bean,  King  of  the,  ceremony  of  on  Twelfth 
Night,  342. 

Beauchamp,  Lady  Cecilia  de,  340. 

Beauchamp,  Sir  Walter  de,  344. 

Beauchamp,  Sir  William  de,  335. 

Beaufort,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Exeter,  record  of 
the  disinterment  of,  293,  note. 

Beaumont,  Hen  \  326. 

Beaumont,  Lewys  de,  326. 


Beaumont,  Lewis  de,  bishop  elect  of  Durham, 
328. 

Beauvais,  basse  oeuvre  at,  27- 

Beavvorth,  in  Hampshire,  Description  of  a 
large  Collection  of  Coins  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  discovered  at,  1 — 25. 

Bech,  Sir  William  de  la,  342. 

Beche,  Philip  de  la,  326. 

Becket,  Thomas  h,  murder  of  represented  upon 
the  Seal  of  Thomas  Arundell  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  299. 

Bedford,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  8,  17. 

Benlli  Gawr,  supposed  tomb  of,  430. 

Benstede,  Sir  John  de,  322,  330. 

Berenger,  Sir  Ingelram,  344. 

Berkeley,  Roger  de,  351. 

Berta,  da.  of  Guerinfred  lord  of  Albamarle, 
357. 

Beufai,  Sir  John,  327. 

Beuraria,  Drogo  de,  353,  354. 

“  Bibliotheca,”  the  ancient  use  of  the  term  ex¬ 
plained,  74. 

Bicoquet,  the  word  explained,  398,  note  d. 

Blacolvesle,  Roger  de,  337. 

Bledlow,  Thomas,  276. 

Blithe  of  Westminster,  ship  so  called,  t.  Edw. 
II.  325. 

Blound,  Stephen  le,  325,  327,  331. 

Blount,  Walter,  Lord  Mountjoy,  283. 

Boadicea  the  British  Queen  described  as  bear¬ 
ing  the  Torques  with  other  gold  ornaments, 
422. 

Boniface,  St.  application  of,  to  Daniel  bishop 
of  Winchester,  to  send  him  books,  164. 

Bonifacii,  Master  Bertrando,  clerk  of  the  King 
of  France,  334. 

Bonjohan,  Robert,  329. 

Booth,  John,  bishop  of  Exeter,  2S2. 

Booth,  Lawrence,  afierw.  Abp.  of  York,  282. 
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Borssele,  Marguerite  de,  married  to  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  268. 

Boulogne,  relic  of  St.  Judoc  at,  333. 

Bourbon,  Seal  of  the  Bastard  of,  478. 
Bourchier,  Henry  Earl  of  Essex,  281. 
Bourchier,  Sir  John,  Lord  Barnes  or  Berners, 

275,  note. 

Bourdeaux,  Oliver  de,  339. 

Boy-bishop,  ceremony  of,  in  the  King’s  chapel 
and  presence,  342. 

Braybrooke,  Lord,  his  communication  of 
the  Seal  of  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  478. 
Brent,  Roger,  mayor  of  Canterbury  in  1472. 

276. 

Brettevill,  Richard  de,  329. 

Briavel,  St.  Castle  of,  335. 

Brie,  John  de,  338. 

Bridport,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
struck  at,  6,  8. 

Brigandines,  explanation  of  the  term,  398, 
note. 

Brigstock,  co.  Northampt.  church  of,  29. 

- ,  architectural  account  of,  35. 

Bristol,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror  minted 
at,  8,  17. 

Bristol,  William  de,  archd.  of  Gloucester, 
324. 

Britford  Church,  co.  Wilts,  29,  41. 

Brixworth,  co.  Northampt.  Church  of  29. 

- ,  its  architectural  construction,  36. 

Brotherton,  Thomas  de,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  341. 
Browne,  John,  276. 

Bruges,  Jeande,  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuse,  279, 
note. 

Bruges,  Louis  de.  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse, 
Narratives  of  the  arrival  of  in  England,  and 
of  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Winchester,  in 
1472.  265— 286. 

- - —)  receives  K.  Edw.  IV.  at  the  Hague, 

upon  his  abandonment  of  England  in  1470. 
266. 


Bruges,  Louis  de,  personal  history  of,  267,  268. 

- ,  founds  a  Convent  of  the  order  of 

St.  Clare  at  Bruges,  269. 

- ,  his  tomb,  270. 

• - ,  his  library,  27 1. 

- ,  autograph  of,  273. 

Brus,  Sir  Robert  de,  321,  330,  332,  334. 
Bruton  Priory,  Sir  Simon  de  Montacute  bu¬ 
ried  at,  339. 

Bryan,  Sir  Francis,  one  of  the  authors  of 
“  Songs  and  Sonnets,”  printed  in  1557, 
account  of,  446 — 449. 

Bryn-yr  Ellyllon,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Beli,  430,  note11. 

Buckingham,  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of,  278, 
note. 

Budet,  Durand,  321. 

Buildings  in  England  enumerated,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Rickman  to  be  anterior  to  A.D.  1000. 

28,  29. 

Buonarruoti,  his  account  of  ancient  fragments 
of  drinking  glasses,  bearing  inscriptions, 
found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  75. 

- - - his  opinion  on  the  date  of  St. 

Agnes’  martyrdom,  78. 

Burbut,  the  name  of  a  helmet,  398  note  S. 
Burcombe,  North,  Church  of,  in  Wiltshire, 

29,  40. 

Burduc,  spear  so  called,  398. 

Bureford,  Roesia  de,  322. 

Burgh  Abbey,  i.  e.  Peterborough,  Coins  of 
William  the  Conqueror  minted  at,  8. 

Burgh,  Lady  Elizabeth  de,  birth  of  two  chil¬ 
dren  of,  338. 

Burghassh,  Sir  Bartholomew  de,  344. 

Burton,  Richard  de,  322. 

C. 

Caen,  Seal  of  the  Convent  of  Friars  Preachers 
at,  484. 
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Camels  brought  to  K.  Edw.  III.,  344. 

Canoe,  Ancient,  account  of  the  Discovery  of 
one  at  North  Stoke  in  Sussex,  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  Esq.  257—264. 

- presented  by  Lord  Egremont  to  the 

British  Museum,  264. 

Canoes,  ancient,  notices  of  the  discovery  of 
at  different  times,  264. 

Capedines,  Capedurculae,  used  in  sacrifices, 
375. 

Capitals,  writing  in,  109  note,  110. 

Cambridge,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10. 

- tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benet 

at,  29,  30. 

Canterbury,  Coins  of  William  Conq.  minted  at, 
17. 

Capricornus,  152. 

Carleford,  John  de,  321. 

Capitals,  ornamented,  in  MSS.  rarity  of,  a 
sign  of  antiquity,  166. 

Capitol,  Roman,  management  of  the  re-con¬ 
struction  of,  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
216. 

Caroline  and  Capetian  capitals,  writing  in, 
110,  note. 

Casley,  David,  his  account  of  the  criteria  by 
which  the  ages  of  MSS.  may  be  known, 
104. 

Celt,  found  on  the  moor-lands  at  Wilcot,  eight 
miles  from  Shrewsbury,  465. 

Centaurus,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Ci¬ 
cero’s  Aratus,  156. 

Chair,  folding,  Roman,  found  at  Bartlow  in 
Essex,  304,  314. 

- an  indication  of  rank,  315. 

Chairs,  Curule,  315. 

Champagne,  History  of  the  Counts  of,  353. 

Chanfron,  Chamfrein,  or  Shaffron,  explained, 
402. 


Chapeau  Montabyn,  398  note  5. 

Charlemagne,  taught  to  write  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  103. 

Cherleton,  John  de,  342. 

Cherleton,  Thomas  de,  328. 

Chester,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  found  at  Beaworth,  9,  11,  16. 
Chester,  Richard  Earl  of,  drowned  A.D.  1119. 
356. 

Chichester,  Coins  of  King  Will.  Conq.  minted 
at,  9,  17. 

- notice  of  a  colossal  head,  and  of 

some  Roman  remains  discovered  at,  466. 

Christ,  monogram  of,  y^i  older  than  the  time 

of  Constantine,  76,  176. 

- frequently  used  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 

of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  178. 

Cicero’s  Translation  of  Aratus’s  Astronomical 
Poem,  edited  by  William  Young  Ottley, 
Esq.,  27—214. 

- description  of  three  MSS.  of,  145. 

- Cicero’s  complaint  of  the  faults  in 

Latin  MSS.  169. 

■  -  orthography  of  in  the  translation  of 
Aratus,  174. 

— —  Text  of  the  Aratsea,”  181 — 214. 

— — — —  Nine  lines  of  the  “  Arateea,”  printed 
for  the  first  time,  212,  213. 

Cignus,  constellation  of,  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 

of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  152. 

Cirencester  Abbey,  three  inedit ed  Saxon  Char¬ 
ters  from  the  Cartulary  of,  communicated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  255,  256. 
Clapham  Church,  co.  Bedf.  tower  of,  29,  39. 
Clare,  Gilbert  de,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  masses 
for  at  Shelford,  341. 

Clarendon,  manor  of,  King  Edw,  II.  at,  326. 
Clement  Danes,  St.  Parish  of,  232,  233. 

— —  usurpation  of  the  Church  of  from  the 
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Abbey  of  Westminster  by  Hamo,  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror’s  steward,  233. 

Clifton,  Sir  John,  a  principal  contributor  to 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Wymondham 
abbey-church,  291. 

Clinton,  Lady  Elizabeth  de,  340. 

Clipston,  in  the  forest  of  Shirwood,  a  hunting 
place  of  K.  Edw.  II.,  321. 

Closh,  game  of,  277. 

Clough,  Rev.  Charles  Butler,  Extract  from 
his  Letter  relating  to  the  discovery  of  a  gold 
Corslet  in  Flintshire,  424. 

Coetus,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Aratus, 
155. 

Cogan,  Richard,  341. 

Coins,  Roman,  found  in  the  Ustrinum  at 
Litlington,  near  Royston,  in  1821,  373. 

Coins,  Saxon,  sometimes  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Litlington,  near  Royston,  374. 

Coins  of  King  William  the  Conqueror,  De¬ 
scription  of  a  large  Collection  of,  found  at 
Beaworth  in  Hampshire,  1 — 25. 

Colchester,  tower  of  Trinity  Church  at,  29,  40. 

Collier,  J.  Payne,  Esq.  Particulars  by,  re¬ 
specting  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  one  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  “  Songs  and  Sonnets”  printed  in 
1557,  446—449. 

Constantine,  the  Emperor,  his  adoption  of  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  77- 

Constellations  represented  in  the  different 
MSS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  150,  151. 

Corantynes,  399. 

Cornwall,  Countess  of,  marriage  of  the  10 
Edw.  II.,  337- 

Cotton  paper,  supposed  early  use  of,  72. 

Courtenay,  Henry,  1 1th  Earl  of  Devon,  Account 
of  Henry  VUIth’s  Exped.  into  France  in 
1513,  addressed  to  him,  475. 

Cowford,  224,  225,  228. 

Crescents  of  gold,  found  in  Cornwall,  Basse 
Normandy,  &c.  429. 


Cricklade,  a  Coin  of  William  the  Conqueror 
found  at  Beaworth,  presumed  to  have  been 
minted  at,  9,  17. 

Crombwell,  John  de,  322,  323. 

Crombwell,  Sir  John  de,  342. 

Croston,  Richard  de,  337. 

Cuckolds,  name  of  St.  Mark’s  brethren  given 
to,  222. 

Cum,  Quom  or  Quum  substituted  for,  in  some 
early  Latin  Manuscripts,  128. 

Cursive  writing,  111  note,  119. 

Curzoun,  Sir  John,  344. 

D. 

Dacre  of  the  North,  Humphrey  lord,  283. 

Dammari,  Sir  Richard,  344. 

Dammori,  Sir  Roger,  338. 

Damori,  Lord  Roger,  337. 

Darcy,  Sir  John,  334,  344. 

Daverouns,  Robert,  violist  of  the  Prince  of 
Tarentum,  342. 

Delphinus,  Constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of 
Cicero’s  Aratus,  154. 

Deltoton,  constellation  of,  150. 

Despenser,  Eleanor  de,  338. 

Despenser,  Sir  Hugh  le,  junior,  334. 

Dice  played  at  by  King  Edward  II.  342. 

Dioclesian,  edict  of,  A.D.303,  accompanied  by 
a  tariff  of  prices,  180. 

Discus,  or  Lanx,  used  in  sacrifices,  375. 

Dorchester,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10,  17- 

Doubleday,  Mr.  John,  Account  of  Impres¬ 
sions  from  Seals,  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  exhibited  by, 
459—461. 

Douce,  Francis,  Esq.  On  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  original  Church  of  St.  Mark  at 
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Venice,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  laying  Foundation  Stones  in  Eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices,  215 — 222. 

Dover,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  9. 

Dougald  and  Thomas,  sons  of  Fergus  Mag- 
dowel  lord  of  Galloway,  capture  of,  at  the 
abbey  of  Holmcoltram,  341. 

Douglas,  conflict  of,  with  Edmond  de  Kylaw, 
capt.  of  Berwick,  10  Edw.  II.  325,  note  c. 

Driby,  Sir  Simon  de,  330. 

Drinking  glasses,  fragments  of,  found  in  the 
catacombs  at  Rome,  with  inscriptions,  75. 

- Inscriptions  on,  79,  SI,  82,  S3,  85, 

178. 

Drogo  de  Beuraria,  353,  354. 

Drurnkelin  Bog,  co.  Donegal,  Description  of 
an  ancient  structure  dug  up  in,  361 — 367* 

Dukes,  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq.  his  Account  of 
some  spear-heads  and  other  Antiquities 
found  near  Shrewsbury,  464,  465. 

Dunkeld,  bishop  of,  defeats  the  English  cn 
the  coast  of  Fife,  11th  Edw.  II.  325. 

Durandus,  French  translation  of  by  Jean 
Goulain  a  Carmelite,  217. 

Durham,  coin  of  William  the  Conqueror,  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  struck  there,  10. 

Dymmock,  Walter,  320. 

Dynham,  Sir  John,  Lord  Dinant,  283. 

E. 

East-Cheap,  Roman  Antiquities  found  in,  462. 

Ecclesiastical  Buildings,  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  laying  the  foundation  stones  of,  from 
the  earliest  times,  216. 

Ecclesiasticus,  MS.  of,  at  Fulda,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  St.  Boniface,  172. 

Edgar,  K.  copy  of  the  charter  of,  A.D.  951, 
describing  the  boundaries  of  Westminster, 
224. 

VOL.  XXVI. 


Edward  the  Confessor,  palace  of,  at  Brit- 
ford,  Wilts,  41- 

- charter  of,  to  the  Abbey  of  Ciren¬ 
cester,  256. 

Edward  II.  Summary  of  the  Wardrobe  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the,  10,  12,  and  14th  years  of 
318—345. 

- touches  for  the  evil,  319,  320. 

- - presents  from  to  the  Pope,  enume¬ 
rated,  322,  323. 

- at  York,  329. 

- confiscates  the  property  of  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  Berwick,  331. 

- does  homage  to  the  French  King  for 

Aquitaine  and  Ponthieu  at  Amiens,  332. 

- seizure  of  the  lands  of  Gower  by, 

334,  335. 

■ - rising  of  the  Barons  against,  335. 

- money  paid  to,  to  play  at  dice,  342. 

Edward  III.  K.  Seal  of,  hitherto  unknown, 
made  in  his  first  year  after  the  conquest  of 
France,  461. 

Edward  I  Vth,K.  his  abandonment  of  his  crown 
and  Kingdom  in  1470,  265. 

• - reaches  the  port  of  Alcmaer,  266. 

Edward  Vth,  real  date  of  his  birth,  277. 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  presumed  Styca 
of,  346. 

Egremont,  Earl  of,  presents  an  ancient  Canoe, 
found  at  North  Stoke,  in  Sussex,  to  the 
British  Museum,  264. 

Eia,  manor  of,  co.  Middlesex,  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey,  233. 

- division  of,  after  the  time  of  Domesday, 

234,  241. 

- given  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  by 

Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  235. 

- attempt  to  include  the  manor  of,  with¬ 
in  the  franchise  of  Westminster,  resisted  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  in  1345,  235. 

3  u 
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Eleanor,  daughter  of  K.  Edvyard  II.,  birth  of, 
337. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edvv.  IV.  date  of  her 
birth.  277 . 

Elizabeth,  Q.  of  Bohemia,  warrant  from  K. 
James  1.  for  apparel,  &c.  for  her  marriage, 
380—394. 

Eltham,  John  de,  birth  of,  336. 

Enefeld,  Sir  Bartholmew  de,  344. 

Engelran,  brother  of  William  Count  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  357- 

- Earl  of  Ponthieu,  357- 

Enguerrand,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  350,  351, 
352,  356. 

Ergadia,  Sir  Alan  de,  341. 

Ergadia,  Sir  John  de,  ibid. 

Eridanus,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of 
Cicero’s  Aratus,  155. 

Ermengard,  da.  of  Robert  Earl  of  Auvergne, 
357. 

Ermengardis,  353. 

Euripides,  a  sentence  from,  in  Greek  minus¬ 
cules,  with  accents,  found  written  on  a 
wall  in  the  excavations  at  Resina,  118. 

Exeter,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror  struck 
at,  10. 

Eya,  name  of  a  water-course,  in  Middlesex, 
234. 

F. 

Faldistorium,  314. 

Faloyse,  Stephen,  tailor  to  Isabel  Q.  of  Edvv. 
11.336. 

Fannius,  a  preparer  of  Papyrus,  68. 

Faraday,  Michael,  LLD.  result  of  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  different  Roman  remains  found 
at  Bartlow,  in  Essex,  306 — 310. 

Farnese  Globe,  constellations  sculptured  on 
the,  150. 

Felton,  Sir  John  de,  335. 

Felton,  William  de,  330, 


Fenwyk,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Fermor,  Robert  le,  344. 

Ferrers,  John  de,  341. 

Fife,  descent  of  the  English  upon  the  coast  of, 
11th  Edw.  II.  325. 

Fillol,  Jasper,  “  The  Askyngs  and  Demands  of, 
agaynst  Sir  Frauncis  Bryan,”  450. 

Fissheburne,  Thomas  de,  328. 

Fitzalan,  William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  281. 

Fitz  Richard,  Sir  Ralph  de,  344. 

Fitzwalter,  Sir  Robert,  344. 

Flete-dike,  224. 

- once  the  London  fen,  231. 

Flisco,  Card.  Lucas  de,  arrives  in  England, 
1 1  Edw.  II.  326. 

Fool,  Robert  the  King’s,  t.  Edw.  11.344. 

Foresta,  Peter  de,  343. 

Foundation  stones  of  Ecclesiastical  buildings, 
account  of  the  manner  of  laying  of,  from 
the  earliest  times,  216. 

Fountenaye,  John  de,  336. 

Franco-Gallican  character,  Maffei’s  notice  of 
the,  101. 

Frere,  Ralph,  329. 

G. 

Gage,  John,  Esq.  his  Account  of  the  discovery 
of  Roman  sepulchral  relics  in  one  of  the 
greater  Barrows  at  Bartlow,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashdon,in  Essex,  300 — 317- 

- letter  of,  accompanying  a  gold  Bri¬ 
tish  corslet,  found  in  Flintshire,  422. 

— - his  notice  of  a  further  discovery  of  an¬ 

tiquities  at  the  Bartlow  Hills,  462. 

- ,  his  letter  upon  the  sepulchral  stones 

found  at  Hartlepool  in  1833,  479. 

Galayn,  William,  320. 

Gallican  capitals,  writing  in,  109  note. 

Garde,  Peter  du,  332. 

Garisona ,  meaning  of  the  word,  343,  note  r. 

Garton,  Thomas  de,  332. 
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Gate,  Sir  Geoffrey,  257. 

Gaveston,  Piers  de,  339  note  m. 

Gauselinus,  Johannes,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Pope,  324,  326  note  d. 

German  language  not  committed  to  writing 
till  the  ninth  century,  95. 

Germanicus  Caesar’s  translation  of  Aratus’  MS. 
of,  at  Leyden,  17 1. 

Geruvigus,  planisphere  of,  161,  162. 

- supposed  to  have  been  an  early  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  163. 

Giles,  St.  in  the  Fields,  hospital  of,  232. 

Glass,  Roman  vessels  of,  found  at  Litlington 
near  Royston,  in  1821,  37 1. 

Glass,  stained,  Account  of  some  paintings  in, 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  432. 

- —  subjects  represented  in,  438. 

Glass  Urns,  instances  of  the  discovery  of  in 
Roman  Sepulchres,  314. 

Gloucester,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10. 

Gloucester,  castle  of,  335. 

Goats  and  Sheep,  skins  of,  used  for  writing  on 
by  the  Ionians,  65. 

Golde,  John,  331. 

Goswyk,  Walter  de,  mayor  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  lOEdw.  II.  321,  329. 

Goths,  said  to  have  remained  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  without  written  charac¬ 
ters,  95. 

Gower,  seizure  of  the  lands  of,  11  Edw\  II. 
335. 

Grammarians,  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
correct  and  punctuate  their  manuscripts, 
127. 

Grandison,  Sir  Otho  de,  324. 

Grey,  Henry,  Lord  Grey  of  Codnore,  2S3. 

Grey,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Grey,  John,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  283. 

Grey,  Thomas,  324. 


Grey,  Sir  Thomas  de,  344. 

Grey,  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  282. 

Gruthuyse,  Louis  Seigneur  de  la,  Narratives  of 
his  arrival  in  England,  and  of  his  creation 
as  Earl  of  Winchester,  in  1472,  265 — 286. 

-  receives  K.  Edvv.  IV.  upon  his 

abandonment  of  England  in  1471,  266. 

-  personal  history  of,  267,  268. 

- name  of,  whence  derived,  26/  note. 

- founds  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St. 

Clare  at  Bruges,  269. 

- his  tomb,  270. 

- his  library,  271. 

- autograph  of,  2/3. 

Guerinfridus,  350. 

Gussets,  in  ancient  armour,  397  note  b. 

Guy,  bishop  of  Amiens,  357- 
Guy,  Earl  of  Ponthieu,  357- 

H. 

Haclut,  John,  335. 

Halse,  John,  or  Hales,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  282. 

Hamo,  steward  to  King  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  his  usurpation  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Clem.  Danes,  from  the  abbey  of  Westmins¬ 
ter,  233. 

Hampton,  John  de,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  335. 
Hamlo,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Hanover  square,  parish  of  St.  George  there, 
when  constituted,  241. 

Harcla,  Sir  Andrew  de,  334. 

Hartlepool,  sepulchral  stones  found  at,  479. 
Hasting,  Sir  Robert  de,  321,  329. 

Hastings,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10. 

- poem  on  the  battle  of,  by  Guy  bishop 

of  Amiens,  357. 

Hastings,  William  de,  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
Baron  Hastings,  1  Edvv.  IV.  265. 
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Havering-atte-Boure,  marriage  of  Richard  de 
Arundell  at,  with  Isabella  daughter  of  Sir 
Hugh  le  Despenser  junior,  t.  Edw.  II.  338. 
Hausted,  Sir  John  de,  327* 

Hautayn,  Godyn,  336. 

Hawisia  countess  of  Albemarle,  357. 
Hawkeslowe,  William,  Clarencieux  K.  of 
Arms,  5  Edw.  IV.  284. 

Hawkins,  Edward,  Esq.  his  Description  of  a 
large  collection  of  coins  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  discovered  at  Beaworth  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  1 — 25. 

- his  exhibition  of  a  gold 

Torques  found  upon  the  borders  of  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  464. 

Haye,  Thomas  de  la,  335. 

Heaven's  Walls ,  lands  so  called  at  Litlington 
near  Royston,  369. 

Hebenhith,  Thomas  de,  344. 

Hedley,  rev.  Anthony,  346. 

Henry  I.  King,  357. 

Henry  II.  new  Seal  of,  discovered  among  the 
Archives  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
460. 

Henry  IVth,  death  of,  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham¬ 
ber,  434. 

- record  of  the  manner  of  his  death  in 

thecontin.  of  the  Annals  of  Croyland,  435. 

- Fabyan’s  notice  of  his  death,  436. 

- account  of  the  opening  of  his  tomb 

at  Canterbury,  440 — 445. 

Henry  VIII.  account  of  his  Expedition  into 
France,  in  1513, 475. 

Henry,  son  of  Edward  Count  de  Bar,  birth  of, 
338. 

Herbergai  ia  coquinae,  333  note  i. 

Hereford,  coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  10. 
Herle,  William,  345. 

Hertford,  coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  10. 
Hesilrigge,  John  de,  330. 

Heton,  Thomas  de,  330. 


Hexham,  further  account  of  the  Stycas  disco¬ 
vered  at,  346. 

Hibernia,  Lawrence  de,  321. 

Hide  of  Domesday,  in  Middlesex,  average 
quantity  of,  229. 

Hilddigyth,  Inscription  for,  found  at  Hartle¬ 
pool,  4S0. 

Hoare,  Sir  R.  Colt,  gold  ornaments  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  of,  found  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  429. 
Holdernesse,  honor  of,  354. 

Holmcoltram  Abbey,  capture  at,  of  Dougald 
and  Thomas  the  sons  of  Fergus  Mac  Dowel, 
Lord  of  Galloway,  341. 

Holme,  Thomas,  Norroy  K.  of  Arms,  283  note. 
Holyhead,  Antiquities  found  on  the  mountain 
of,  483. 

Homer,  MS.  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of,  burnt 
at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Basiliscus,  65. 

Honey  Lane,  Cheapside,  ollce,  or  culinary  pots 
with  sacrificial  knives  found  at,  376. 

Hope,  David  de,  343. 

Hornclifle,  Robert  de,  330. 

Hornsea,  church  of,  in  Holdernesse,  353. 
Horsham,  Richard  de,  343. 

Horsham,  William  de,  342. 

Horsley,  Roger  de,  329,  331 . 

Hostinge,  explanation  of  the  word,  398  notec. 
Hotham,  John,  bishop  of  Ely,  323. 

Howard,  Sir  John,  K.  G.  afterwards  D.  of 
Norfolk,  275. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  357* 

Hugo  pincerna,  355. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  329. 

Huntingdon,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  11. 

Hyde,  now  llyde-park,  estate  of,  formerly  in 
Westminster,  234. 

- exchanged  with  King  Henry  VIII.  ibid. 

Hydra,  constellation  of,  as  represented  in  the 
MS.  of  Cicero’s  Aratus,  156. 
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Hyginus,  prose  accounts  of  the  constellations 
by,  48. 

Hythe,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror  minted 
at,  II. 

I.  J. 

James  I.  King,  warrant  of  to  the  great  ward¬ 
robe  for  apparel,  &c.  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  380 — 394. 

James,  St.  Hospital  of,  Westminster,  229. 

St.  James’s  Park,  lands  forming,  described  t. 
Hen.  VIII.  239. 

— — - environed  with  a  wall  by  King 

Henry  VIII.  240. 

Jaquette  of  Luxemburgh,  second  wife  of  John 
Duke  of  Bedford  Regent  of  France,  her 
autograph,  272. 

- her  second  marriage,  ibid. 

Jargueux,  Dorn  John  de,  almoner  to  Isabella 
Queen  of  Edw.  II.  323. 

Ibis,  Egyptian,  account  of  the  unrolling  of 
the  body  of  one,  483. 

Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
account  of,  432 — 440. 

Ilchester,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10,  17. 

Inscriptions  upon  glass  fragments  found  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  as  given  by  Buonar- 
ruoti,  79,  81,  82,  83,  85,  120. 

Inscriptions  of  high  antiquity,  peculiarities  of, 
168. 

Jodhan  Morain,  or  breastplate  of  judgment 
of  the  Irish  Druids,  429.  - 

Johnstone,  Robert,  406. 

Jones,  Inigo,  doubt  as  to  the  time  of  his  leav¬ 
ing  England  for  Italy,  381  note  c. 

- copy  of  the  warrant  for  his  appointment 

to  be  surveyor  of  the  King’s  works,  382. 

Ionians,  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  used  by,  for 
writing  on,  65. 


Josselin,  the  Pope's  vice-chancellor,  arrives  in 
England,  11  Edw.  11.326. 

Ipswich,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10,  17. 

Ireland,  nature  of  the  gold  ornaments  found 
in,  429. 

Isabel  of  Bavaria,  Q.  of  Charles  VI.  of  Fi  ance, 
portrait  of,  271. 

Isabella  Q.  of  Edw.  II.  338. 

Isambert,  master,  physician  to  K.  F.dvv.  II. 
340. 

Judith,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  niece  of  Will. 
Conq.  354,  357. 

Judoc,  St.  relic  of  at  Boulogne,  333. 

Juvenzano,  Aymon  de,  341. 

K. 

Katour,  Roger  le,  325. 

Kayles,  game  of,  277. 

Kempe,  Alfred  John,  Esq.  his  Account  of  the 
collection  of  sepulchral  vessels  found  in  1821 
in  a  Roman  Ustrinum  at  Litlington  near 
Royston,  and  now  preserved  in  the  libraiy 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  368 — 376. 

- his  account  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Chamber  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
432—440. 

- his  account  of  Roman 

antiquities  found  in  Deveril  street,  South¬ 
wark,  466. 

Kendal,  Sir  Robert  de,  323. 

Kerchief  of  plesaunce,  398  and  note  °. 

Kilblain,  an  ancient  canoe  discovered  at,  264. 

King,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  notice  of  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  a  Colossal  Head,  and  of  some  Ro¬ 
man  remains,  at  Chichester,  466. 

King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer,  225 — 226, 

Kirkdale,  Church  of,  29,  32. 

Kirkeby,  William  de,  335,  336. 

Knighthood,  payments  in  aid  of  taking  the 
order  of,  345. 
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Kopp,  Palseographia  Critica  of,  123. 

Kygheley,  Roger  de,  surgeon,  343. 

L. 

Lalblaster,  William,  343. 

Lamp,  Roman,  of  bronze,  found  at  Bartlow  in 
Essex,  303. 

Lancaster,  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Earl  of, 
10  Edw.  III.  332. 

Lancaster,  Archives  of  the  Duchy  Court  of, 
unknown  Royal  Seals,  discovered  in  the, 
459. 

Langeton,  David  de,  332. 

Langford,  Mr.  John,  his  account  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  gold  breast-plate  in  Flintshire, 
423. 

Laon,  William  of,  bishop  elect  of  Laon,  334. 

Lapides  auspicates  the  Roman  name  for  foun¬ 
dation  stones,  217- 

Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  Yorkshire,  29. 

- account  of,  32. 

Launcegaye,  explained,  399,  note  4. 

Lead-Coffins,  account  of  the  discovery  and 
opening  of,  at  Wymondham  Abbey,  293. 

Leaden  books,  or  volumes,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
61. 

Leicester,  difficulty  of  separating  the  coins 
struck  at,  in  early  times,  from  those  of 
Chester,  5. 

- coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 

minted  at,  11. 

- Jews’  wall  at,  28. 

Lepus,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero’s 
Aratus,  155. 

L’Estrange,  John,  341. 

Lewes,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  11,  17. 

“  Libri  lintei”  of  Pliny,  59,  61. 

Ligula ,  3/5. 

Lilburne,  John  de,  329 


Lillebonne,  remains  of  the  ancient  Theatre  at, 
2  G. 

Limlow  or  Limbury  Hill,  tumulus  so  called 
near  Litlington,  374. 

Lincoln,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  11,  17. 

- North  gate  at,  27. 

Linen  and  cotton  papers,  both  anciently  used, 
70,  71. 

Linen-rags,  early  use  of,  in  making  paper,  71. 

Lira,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero’s 
Aratus,  151. 

Litlington  near  Royston,  account  of  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Sepulchral  Vessels  found  in  1821, 
at  5  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  368 — 3 76. 

Litterce  serviles,  large  letters  of  Manuscripts 
so  termed  by  Seneca,  169. 

Lockermoss  in  Dumfries,  Scotland,  discovery 
of  an  ancient  canoe  at,  in  1736,  264. 

Lombardic  characters,  notice  of  the,  93,  109. 

. - - - misapprehension  concerning,  95, 

96,  99. 

London,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  1 1,  16,  17. 

- Roman  Antiquities  found  in,  462. 

London  fen,  224,  231. 

Lovel,  Sir  Richard,  burial  of  the  wife  of,  339. 

Luna  Lucifera,  Illumination  of  the  Figure  of 
in  an  ancient  MS.  of  Aratus,  158,  205. 

Lustricum  explained,  3/6. 

M. 

.  Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  his  Communica¬ 
tion  of  “  Narratives  of  the  Arrival  of  Louis 
de  Bruges,  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  in 
England,  and  of  his  Creation  as  Earl  of 
Winchester,  in  1472,”  265 — 286. 
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Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  his  Communication 
of  a  “  Warrant  of  K.  James  I.  to  the  Great 
Wardrobe  for  apparel,  &c.  for  the  Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,”  with  Remarks, 
380—394. 

- his  Communication  of  Remembran¬ 
ces  for  the  Apparel,  Accoutrements,  and 
Necessaries  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  his  Retinue,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  joining  the  English  Army  in 
1513,  395—405. 

Mahoun,  John,  342. 

Mai,  Angelo,  his  notice  of  the  sort  of  persons 
anciently  employed  in  copying  Manuscripts, 
169. 

- his  notice  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Pal¬ 
impsests,  177  note. 

Majuscule  writing  in  Latin  Manuscripts,  nu¬ 
merous  classes  of  specified  in  the  Nouveau 
Traits  de  Diplomatique,  111. 

Maldon,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  16. 

Malmesbury,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  16. 

Mandeville,  Geoffrey  de,  gives  the  manor  of 
Eye  or  Eia  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  West¬ 
minster,  235. 

'  Maners,  Sir  Baldwin  de,  340. 

Manuscripts,  Square,  early  use  of,  72,  74- 

- rolled,  written  only  on  one  side, 

72,  73. 

- ancient,  of  a  square  form,  164. 

- abbreviations  in,  rare  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  antiquity,  165. 

- the  cause  of  blunders  in  the  early 

transcripts  of,  169. 

- Cicero’s  complaint  of  the  faults 

in  Latin  MSS.  169. 

Mareschal,  Sir  Anselm  le,  344. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Edw.  I.  337- 


Margaret,  Queen  of  Edw.  I.  buried  in  the  con¬ 
ventual  church  of  St.  Mary,  Southwark,  ibid. 

Margaret,  St.  parish  of,  constituted  the  whole 
of  Westminster  in  1222,  237- 

Maria  dau.  of  Edw.  I.  a  nun  at  Amesbury,  337, 
343. 

“  Maris  et  Lunae  Concordia,”  159. 

Mark,  St.  famous  MS.  of  the  Gospel  of,  for¬ 
merly  preserved  in  the  Ducal  treasury  at 
Venice,  71. 

- Church  of,  at  Venice,  account  of  the 

foundation  of,  220,  221. 

- different  accounts  of  the  translation  of 

the  body  of,  220,  221. 

- —  manner  of  celebrating  his  festival  at 

Truxillo  in  Spain,  222. 

- Lion  of,  usually  represented  with 

wings,  222. 

Marlborough,  Coin  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  17- 

Marteux,  game  of,  277- 

Martial,  Epigrams  of,  upon  Pugillares,  64. 

Martine  Muir,  or  Marton  Lake,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  eight  ancient  canoes  discovered  at, 
264. 

Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  St.,  creation  of  the 
parish  of,  237. 

- its  line  of  division  from  St.  Margaret’s 

not  settled  till  t.  Henry  VIII.  239,  240. 

Masque,  “  The  Lords’  Masque,”  written  on 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  1613,  381. 

Mass,  On  the  Etymology  of,  242 — 254. 

Matilda,  Q.  of  Will.  Conq.  355,  357- 

Maud  the  Empress,  Seals  of,  459. 

Mauntel,  William,  herbergarius  coquinse  Regis, 
333. 

Maurilius  archbishop  of  Rouen,  351,  352. 

Maydstone,Clement,  false  narrative  of,  relating 
to  the  throwing  of  the  corpse  of  Henry 
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IVth  into  the  Thames,  on  its  way  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  441,  442. 

Medals,  cursive  or  minuscule  writing  found 
on,  even  of  times  prior  to  Augustus,  85. 

Medway,  discovery  of  an  ancient  canoe  in  the 
marshes  of  the,  above  Maidstone,  264. 

Merfleet,  224. 

Merovingian,  a  style  of  writing  so  called,  94, 

112. 

- MSS.  in,  110,  note. 

Metals,  inlaying  of,  practised  by  the  ancients, 
311. 

Midleton,  Sir  Gilbert,  328. 

Midleton,  Richard  de,  arrest  and  death  of, 
328. 

Middleton,  Sir  Gilbert  de,  rising  of  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  326,  328. 

- capture  of,  330. 

Minuscule  writing  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
observations  on,  49. 

- use  of,  75,  80,  82,  84,  90,  91,  98, 

102,  106,  118. 

- found  on  medals,  85. 

- - practised  at  a  very  early  period  in 

England,  102,  note. 

- species  of,  enumerated  in  the  Nou¬ 
veau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  111  note. 

- specimens  of  ancient  minuscule 

writing  enumerated,  118,  119. 

Mody,  Robert,  331. 

Mody,  Thomas,  331. 

Moigne,  Robert  le,  326. 

Montacute,  John  de,  339. 

- ,  his  burial,  ibid. 

Montacute,  Sir  Simon  de,  burial  of,  339. 

Montacute,  Sir  William  de,  325,  332. 

Montalt,  Sir  Robert  de,  344. 

Montgomery,  Castle  of,  in  Wales,  335,  336. 

Montgomery,  Philip  de,  321. 

Montibus,  Sir  Eubulo  de,  320,  340. 

- - interred  at  Bermondsey,  ibid. 


Moore,  John,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  284. 

Moubray,  Sir  John  de,  329. 

Mouner,  William  le,  333. 

Mountaban,  hat  so  called,  explained,  39S, 
note  f. 

Mounteny,  Sir  Thomas,  344. 

Mowbray,  Robert  de,  confederacy  of  with 
others  to  dethrone  K.  Will.  Rufus,  in  1094, 
356. 

Mudge,  Capt.  William,  his  Description  of 
an  ancient  Structure  dug  out  of  Drumkelin 
Bog,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  361 — 367. 

N. 

Naevolia  Tyche,  glass  Urns  found  in  the  tomb 
of,  at  Pompeii,  314. 

Naples,  the  Cardinal  of,  324. 

Newburgh,  K.  Edw.  II.  at  the  Priory  of,  an.  r. 
10,  320. 

New  gate  of  the  King’s  manor  of  Westminster, 
supposed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  be  the 
King- street  gate,  240. 

Neyte,  manor  of,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  234. 

- ,  John  of  Gaunt,  D.  of  Lancaster, 

desires  leave  to  reside  in  the  manor  house  of, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  234. 

- ,  Manor  of  Nete  transferred  to  the 

King,  234. 

Normandy,  Robert  Duke  of,  357- 

Northburgh,  Roger  de,  330,  334,  33S. 

Northern  nations,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters 
till  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  95. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of.  Re¬ 
membrances  for  his  Apparel,  Accoutre¬ 
ments,  &c.  preparatory  to  his  joining  the 
English  Army  in  1513,  395 — 405. 

Norton,  Margaret,  345. 
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Norwich,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  16. 

- ’,  John  bishop  of,  323, 

Norwich,  Sir  John  de,  345. 

Nottingham,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  16. 

Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomatique,  classes  of 
the  different  kinds  of  writing,  as  divided  in 
the,  109,  110. 


O. 

Obolus,  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  skeleton  at 
Litlington  near  Royston  in  1821,  372. 

Odo  Count  of  Champagne,  353,  354,  357. 

Ollce,  culinary  pots  with  sacrificial  knives, 
recently  dug  up  at  Honey-lane  market, 
Cheapside,  3/6. 

Opere,  William  de,  344. 

Orion,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero’s 
Aratus,  154. 

Orleans,  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  church,  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Councils  of,  217- 

- ,  Hospinian’s  remarks  upon  it  as 

mis-stated  by  Durandus,  218. 

Orthography,  peculiarities  of,  in  some  of 
the  ancient  Manuscripts  of  Virgil,  125. 

Ostia,  the  Cardinal  of,  324. 

Ottley,  William  Young,  Esq.  account  by, 
of  a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  con¬ 
taining  the  translation  of  Aratus’s  Astrono¬ 
mical  Poem  by  Cicero,  47 — 214. 

Oxford,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  12,  16,  17. 

- ,  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael 

at,  29,  4Q. 

VOL.  XXVI. 


p. 

Paddington,  co.  Middlesex,  account  of  the 
manor  of,  231. 

Padenham,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Paignel,  Sir  John,  344. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  communicates  a  Let¬ 
ter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Margaret 
Countess  of  Salisbury  to  her  son.  Cardinal 
Pole,  377—379. 

Palimpsests,  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  making, 
noticed  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero’s 
letters,  177,  note. 

Papers,  other,  beside  papyrus,  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  67. 

- ,  materials  used  in  making  them, 

69,  70. 

Papyrus,  processes  in  the  preparation  of, 
67,  68. 

- ,  MS.  written  upon,  in  the  British 

Museum,  of  the  year  572,  1 15. 

Parr,  Sir  John  a,  276. 

Pastrons,  term  explained,  401,  note1. 

Patera,  Roman,  of  bronze,  found  at  Bartlow, 
303. 

- - ,  ^:planation  of  its  use,  375. 

Paxs,  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of,  upon 
the  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror,  4. 

Peche,  Sir  William,  275. 

Pecock,  John,  jun.  340. 

Pedigree,  illustrating  the  history  of  Adeliza, 
sister  of  Will.  Conq.  357- 

Pelagrua,  Amanenus,  321. 

Pelagrua,  Cardinal  de,  321. 

Pembroke,  Beatrix  Countess  of,  her  death, 
338. 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  282. 

Percy,  Lady  Alienora  de,  328. 

3  x 
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Perseus,  constellation  of,  150. 

Pessaign,  Anthony  de,  322,  323,  327,  344. 

Peter,  the  serjeant  of  Amiens,  333. 

Petrarch,  smooth  leather  dress  of,  on  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  write  his  thoughts,  65. 

Pevensey,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  struck  at, 

6,  12. 

Pew,  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of,  at  Westminster, 
281. 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.  His  Communi¬ 
cation  of  three  inedited  Saxon  Charters  from 
the  Cartulary  of  Cirencester  Abbey,  255 — 
256. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  Esq.  his  Account  of  the 
Discovery  of  an  ancient  Canoe  at  North 
Stoke  in  Sussex,  257 — 264. 

Pisan,  Christina  de,  account  of  a  splendid  MS. 
of  her  works  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  271 

Pisces,  constellation  of,  150,  155. 

Planche,  J.  R.  Esq.  his  account  of  the  Seal 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Caen,  4S4. 

Plautus,  the  Archaisms  quoi  and  quom  found 
in  Manuscripts  of,  130. 

- -  Extract  from  the  preface  to  the 

editio  princeps  of,  131,  note. 

- ,  collations  of  ten  MSS,  of  Plautus 

in  relation  to  the  above  Archaisms,  132,  133. 

- ,  Palimpsest  MS.  of,  published  by 

Mai,  in  1815,  ISO. 

Pleiades,  constellation  of  the,  in  the  MS.  of 
Cicero’s  Aratus,  151. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  Letter  purporting  to  have 
been  written  to,  by  his  mother  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  377,  378. 

Pole,  John  de  la,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  282. 

Pollen -Stock,  224. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  MSS.  found  in  the 
excavations  of,  all  of  them  Rolls,  72. 

- - — ,  cursive  inscriptions  found  at,  S6, 

87. 


Pompeii,  inscription  written  on  a  painting  in 
a  tavern  at,  87. 

Ponthieu,  province  of,  352. 

Porrett,  R.  Esq.  his  exhibition  of  an  ancient 
Sword  and  Arrow-head,  482. 

Prefericulum  of  bronze,  Roman,  found  at 
Bartlow  in  Essex,  303,  310. 

- ,  explanation  of  the,  375. 

Pren,  Llewelyn,  341,  342. 

Presents  to  the  Society  since  the  publication 
of  the  XXVth  volume  of  Archaeologia,  487 — 
499. 

“  Pugillares,”  tablets  carried  about  for  writing 
upon,  62,  72. 

- ,  various  kinds  of,  64. 

Pupus  Torquatianus,  Inscription  of,  122. 

Pyrro,  John  de,  338. 

Q- 

Quettehou  in  the  Cotentin,  bourg  of,  given  to 
the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  355. 

Quintilian,  distinctly  notices  cursive  writing, 
98. 

- ,  his  observations  concerning  certain 

niceties  of  language  formerly  insisted  upon 
by  grammarians,  129. 

Quoi  substituted  for  cut  in  some  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  Virgil,  129. 

Quom,  quuvi ,  and  qum  used  for  cum  in  some 
of  the  ancient,  MSS.  of  Virgil,  125. 

R. 

Rag,  term  in  Masonry,  45. 

Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anecdote  of 
his  snatching  the  Crown  from  the  head  of 
Henry  I.  461. 

Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  count  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  letter  of  on  paper  extant,  addressed 
to  King  Henry  HI-  70. 
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Regalia,  anciently  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  West¬ 
minster,  437. 

Reichnaw,  in  Suabia,  the  monks  of,  pretend  to 
have  the  reliques  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark, 
220. 

Reinbald,  or  Rembald,  chancellor  to  King 
William  the  Conqueror,  charters  granted  to 
for  Cirencester  Abbey,  256‘. 

Rennes,  cloth  of,  279,  note. 

Repton,  co.  Derby,  church  of,  29,  34. 

Rex  Fabce,  342. 

Richard  I.  King,  account  of  a  more  perfect 
Impression  of  his  second  Seal  than  any 
hitherto  engraved,  461. 

Richard,  son  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Arundel, 
marriage  of,  with  Isabella  da.  of  Sir  Hugh 
le  Despenser  junior,  338. 

Richborough  Castle  in  Kent,  Roman  bricks 
used  at,  28, 

Richmond,  K.  of  Arms,  284. 

Richmond,  Thomas  de,  constable  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Castle,  killed  by  the  celebrated  Doug¬ 
las,  324. 

Ri  ckman,  Thomas,  Esq.  his  Further  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
France  and  England,  26 — 46. 

Rimini,  papyrus  MS.  relating  to  a  sale  of  lands 
at,  A  .D.  572,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  115. 

Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of  Will.  Conq. 
357. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabbe,  Esq.  On  the  Ety¬ 
mology  of  Mass,  &e,  242 — 254. 

Rochester,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  13. 

Roman  Antiquities  found  in  one  of  the  greater 
Barrows  at  Bartlow  in  Essex,  enumeration 
of,  302,  303,  304. 

- ,  account  of,  found  at  Lillington, 

near  Royston,  368 — 376. 

- ,  at  Chichester,  466. 

- ,  in  Deveril-street,  Southwark,  466. 


Romans,  formula  observed  by,  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  their  Temples,  216. 

- -,  household  vessels  employed  by  as 

funeral  urns,  371. 

Roos,  Sir  William  de,  of  Hamlake,  330. 

- ,  surrenders  the  Castle  of  Wark,  10 

Edw.  II.  331. 

Ropsley  Church,  co.  Line.  29,  34. 

Ros,  Sir  William  de,  of  Hamlake,  329. 

Rosser,  William  Henry,  Esq.  his  account 
of  the  unrolling  of  the  body  of  an  Egyptian 
Ibis,  483. 

Rubble,  term  in  masonry,  45. 

Rumney,  coins  of  Will  Conq.  minted  at,  13. 

Runic  letters  occasionally  found  mixed  with 
Saxon,  481. 

Rydel,  Sir  William,  344. 

Ryvers,  Eliz. lady, wife  of  Anthony  2nd  Earl,  27S. 

S. 

Sacrificial  vessels  found  deposited  with  the 
Urns  of  the  dead,  enumeration  of,  3?5. 

Sagitta,  constellation  of,  in  the  Manuscript  of 
Cicero’s  Aratus,  153. 

Sagittarius,  constellation  of,  152. 

Saint,  origin  of  the  title  of,  178,  1/9,  note. 

Salisbury,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  13. 

Salisbury,  Margaret  Countess  of,  Letter  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  written  by  her  to  her  son  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  377—379. 

Sallet,  397,  note  a. 

Sandale,  Dom  John  de,  331. 

Sandwich,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
minted  at,  13. 

Sanxia,  333. 

Sapv,  Sir  John,  340,  note  a. 

Sapy,  Sir  Robert,  ibid. 

Saunders,  George,  Esq.  Results  of  an  In¬ 
quiry  by,  concerning  the  situation  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  Westminster  at  various  periods,  223, 

—241. 
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Saxon  Charters,  copies  of  three  inedited,  from 
the  Chartulary  of  Cirencester  Abbey,  255. 

Scarborough,  notice  of  the  opening  of  a  Bar- 
row  at,  in  1835,  427* 

Schelestrate,  Emanuele  de,  memorandum  by, 
relating  to  the  manuscript  fragments  of 
Virgil  in  the  Vatican,  52. 

Scot,  Thomas,  alias  Rotherham,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  282. 

Scots,  penetrate  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
10th  Edw.  II.  319. 

Scotte,  Sir  John,  3/5. 

Scranna,  the  folding  stool  of  the  Italians,  314. 
Scrinia,”  74. 

Scroby,  John,  boy-bishop,  342. 

Scrop,  Geoffrey  le,  345. 

Seal  of  Abp.  Arundel,  268. 

- of  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  478. 

- of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Caen,  484. 

Sella  plicatilis  of  the  Romans,  314. 

Semi-uncial  writing,  account  of,  in  the  Nou¬ 
veau  Traitd  de  Diplomatique,  1 10  note. 

Shaftesbury,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at, 
13,  17. 

Shelford,  inhumation  of  the  heart  of  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  at,  341. 

Shirlok,  Adam,  328. 

Shrewsbury,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  13,  17. 

l<  Signipotens,”  a  word  peculiar  to  Cicero’s 
translation  of  Aratus,  214. 

Sildevil,  Hugo  de,  355. 

Simon  the  Weaver,  house  of,  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  decree  concerning  the  boundary  of 
Westminster,  227. 

Simpulum,  explanation  of  the  use  of  the,  375. 

Sinibaldi,  Jacopo,  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
323. 

Skins,  various,  anciently  used  for  writing  on, 
65. 


Slaves  and  Menials  employed  in  very  early 
times  in  the  labour  of  writing,  128,  169. 

Smert,  John,  Garter  K.  of  Arms,  2S2. 

Smirke,  Sydney,  Esq.  his  Remarks  on  the 
Architectural  History  of  Westminster  Hall, 
406—409. 

- -  Second  Letter  of,  in  the  Architectural 

History  of  Westminster  Hall,  415 — 421. 

-  his  Account  of  the  archiepiscopal 

Throne  in  the  conventual  Church  of  Assisi, 
472—474. 

Sol  and  Luna  Lucifera,  Illuminations  of,  in 
an  ancient  MS.  of  Aratus,  158,  205. 

- “  De  Concordia  Solis  et  Lunaris,”  158, 

note. 

Somptirig,  co.  Sussex,  tower  of  the  Church  of, 
29. 

Southampton,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  10. 

Southwark,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
presumed  to  have  been  minted  at,  13,  14. 

- Discovery  of  Roman  Antiquities 

in  Deveril  Street,  Southwark,  466. 

Spry,  John  Hume,  D.  D.  his  Account  of  the 
examination  of  the  Tomb  of  King  Henry 
IVth  at  Canterbury,  440 — 445. 

Square  Manuscripts  {Codices),  early  use  of, 
72. 

Stafford,  Coin  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  13. 

Stafford,  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  27S. 

Stafford,  John,  younger  son  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  cr.  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
281,  note. 

Stamford,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  13. 

Stanley,  Sir  John  Thomas,  Bart,  his  exhi¬ 
bition  of  certain  Spear-heads  and  other 
Antiq.  found  on  the  mountain  of  Holyhead, 

483. 

Stapelton,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  Esq.  Brief  Summary  by, 
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of  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of,  10,  12,  and 
14  Edw.  II.  3 IS — 345. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  Esq.  Observations  of,  on 
the  History  of  Adeliza,  sister  of  Will.  Conq. 
349—360. 

Stella  Canopus,  156. 

Stephen  Count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  353 
357- 

Stephen  King  of  England,  356. 

- - Seal  of,  in  the  Duchy  office  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  hitherto  undescribed,  459. 

Stepney,  co.  Midd.  Coins  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  supposed  to  have  been  minted  at,  14. 

- description  of  the  manor  of  as  re¬ 
corded  in  Domesday  (Stibenhede)  229,  230. 

Stillington,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
281. 

Stocke,  old,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  225. 

Stok,  Ralph  de,  344. 

Stoke  d’Abernon,  co.  Surrey,  Church  of,  29, 

40. 

Stoke,  North,  in  Sussex,  Account  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  an  ancient  Canoe  at,  257. 

Stops,  omission  of,  in  MSS.  reckoned  a  sign  of 
high  antiquity,  166. 

Stourton,  William  second  Lord,  253. 

Strand,  ancient  state  of  some  parts  of  the,  227. 

Straps  or  Labels  pendent  from  the  Crown, 
upon  some  of  the  early  Coins  and  Seals  of 
England,  use  of,  461. 

Strigils  of  bronze,  Roman,  found  at  Bartlow 
in  Essex,  304. 

- their  general  use,  316. 

Stycas,  Further  Account  of,  found  at  Hexham, 
co.  Norlhumb.,  346. 

Sudbury,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  14. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  MS.  of  the  works  of,  written 
in  minuscule  characters,  102. 

- -  MS.  of,  written  at  Verona,  A.D. 

517,  172. 

Swinburne,  Sir  Adam  de,  arrest  of,  327. 


Swynburne,  Adam  de,  326,  328, 

Syrius,  constellation  of,  in  the  MS.  of  Cicero’s 
Aratus,  154,  155, 

T. 

Tablets,  Waxed,  fashion  of  writing  upon,  62, 
63. 

Talbot,  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  283, 

Tamworth,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at? 
14. 

Tanin,  344. 

Taunton,  Coin  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  14,  16,  17. 

Tealby,  discovery  of  Coins  of  Henry  II.  at,  19. 

Temples,  Roman,  formulae  observed  in  the  de¬ 
dication  of,  216. 

Terence,  Vatican  MS.  of,  88,  124. 

- specimens  of  the  drawings  and 

writing  of  the,  137. 

- d’Agincourt’s  opinion  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  of,  138. 

Terouenne,  Siege  of,  A.D.  1513,  475. 

Testa,  Card.  Gulielmus  de,  324. 

Tetbald  count  of  Champagne,  357. 

Teye,  Sir  Walter  de,  329. 

Theobald  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres,  353. 

Thetford,  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  14,  17. 

Tholyt,  Sir  Griffin,  341. 

Tholyt,  Griffith,  342. 

Thurgenthorp,  John  de,  guardian  of  the 
Friars  Minors  at  York,  320. 

Thuribulum,  375. 

Torques,  suggested  explanation  of  its  use,  in 
one  instance,  from  a  Seal  of  King  Henry 
II.  460. 

- Notice  of  one,  found  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  464. 

- - Notice  and  Vignette  of  another 

found  at  Boyton  in  Suffolk,  470,  471. 
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Tourney,  William,  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  283. 

Trevelyan,  W.  C.  Esq.  account  of  K.  Hen. 
VUIth’s  expedition  into  France  in  1513, 
communicated  by,  475 — 478. 

Trussel,  Lady  Maud,  339. 

- account  of,  ibid  note  n. 

Trussel,  Sir  William,  340  note  a. 

Truxillo,  in  Spain,  manner  of  celebrating  the 
festival  of  St.  Mark  at,  222. 

Tuchet,  John,  Lord  Audlev,  2S3. 

Tyburne,  water  of,  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
declaration  of  the  limits  of  Westminster, 
228. 

Tyeis,  Sir  Henry,  344. 

Ty  mawr,  Antiquities  found  on  a  farm  so 
called,  by  Holyhead,  483. 

V. and  U. 

Vaghan,  Thomas,  Chamberlain  to  the  Prince, 
t.  Edw.  IV.  276*. 

Valence,  Aymer  de,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  323. 

- -  his  wives  enumerated,  339  note  h 

Vaux,  Sir  John  de,  344. 

Venice,  Mr.  Douce’s  observations  on  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Stone  of  the  original  Church  of  St. 
Mark  at,  215 — 222. 

- - description  of  the  Stone,  219. 

Verdon,  Sir  Theobald  de,  337,  338. 

Verlay,  Thomas  de,  344. 

Veterrima  Notitia,  the  charter  so  called,  350. 

Ufford,  Robert  de,  341. 

Virgil,  Medicean  MS.  of,  136,  169  note. 

Virgil,  Vatican  MS.  of,  124. 

- account  of  the  fac  simile  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Virgil  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  125. 

— - peculiarities  of  orthography  in  dif¬ 

ferent  MSS,  of,  125. 


Virgil,  Vatican  MS.  of.  No.  3867,  170. 
- Manuscript  fragments  of  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  52. 

Visigothic  capitals,  writing  in,  109  note. 
Ulphilas,  bishop,  brings  the  Greek  letters  from 
Constantinople,  95. 

Umfravill,  Robert  de,  Earl  of  Angus,  330,  344. 
Uncial  writing,  improper  use  of  the  term,  as 
applied  by  the  writers  of  the  “  Nouveau 
Traite  de  Diplomatique,”  107. 

- MS.  in,  110  note. 

“  Volumina  carbasina,”  58,  59. 

Voyde,  a  slight  repast  or  collation,  2S4. 
Uriconium,  Roman  station  of,  465. 

Ustrina  or  Ustrinum,  the  Roman  name  for  a 
cemitery  enclosed  with  walls,  370. 

W. 

Wake,  Thornas,  340. 

Wall,  Roman,  near  the  military  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  27. 

Walling,  Roman,  varieties  of,  in  England,  27. 
Wallingford,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
minted  at,  14,  17* 

Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  354,357. 
Wardrobe,  accounts  of,  10,  12,  and  14,  Edw. 

II.  Summary  of  the,  318 — 345. 

Wareham,  coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  14, 
15,  17. 

Wark,  castle  of,  taken  by  the  Scots,  10  Edw. 
II.  331,  332. 

Warle,  Sir  Ingelard  de,  340  note. 

Warren,  William  de,  Earl  of  Surrey,  354. 
Warwick,  coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  15. 
Watevill,  Sir  Robert,  344. 

Waxed  tablets,  62,  63. 

Waynflete,  William,  bishop  of  Winchester, 

282. 
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Westminster,  results  of  an  Inquiry  concerning 
the  situation  and  extent  of  Westminster  at 
various  periods,  by  George  Saunders,  Esq. 
•223—241. 

■ - earliest  account  of  its  boundary, 

in  a  charter  of  King  Edgar,  223. 

- - - description  of  the  boundary  of  in 

a  decree  of  1222,  225,  228. 

- —  comparison  of  the  two  descrip¬ 
tions  with  the  Domesday  Survey,  229. 

- the  King’s  manor  of,  t.  Hen.  VIII. 

239. 

- the  wool-staple  fixed  at,  by  Act 

27  Edw.  III.  §  2.  cap.  I.  239. 

- Abbey  and  parish  of  St.  Marga¬ 
ret  at,  exemption  of  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  London,  225. 

Westminster  Abbey,  account  of  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  in,  432 — 440. 

- the  regalia  anciently  kept  in 

a  tower  of  the  Abbey  called  the  Jewel  House, 
437. 

Westminster  Hall,  remarks  on  the  architectu¬ 
ral  history  of,  406 — 409. 

- second  letter  of  remarks  on 

the  architectural  history  of,  415 — 421 
Weston,  Thomas  de,  342. 

Weston-Sub-edge,  Sir  John  de,  331. 

Whitehall,  notice  of  the  Deed  by  which  the 
possession  of  it  was  given  to  King  Henry 
VIII.  239. 

White-hall,  or  lesser  hall  of  the  ancient  palace 
at  Westminster,  410. 

Whittering  Church,  co.  Northampton,  tower 
of,  29. 

- account  of,  35. 

Whittingham,  co.  Northumb.  church  of,  29. 

- account  of  the,  31. 

Wilcot,  in  Shropshire,  Celt  found  at,  465. 
Wililbaldus,  said  to  have  written  the  life  of 
St.  Boniface  on  waxed  tablets,  63. 


William  the  Conqueror,  K.  357. 

- when  born,  352. 

- description  of  a  large 

collection  of  the  coins  of,  found  at  Beavvorth, 
Hampshire,  1. 

- —  copies  of  his  charters  to  Reimbald 

Abbot  of  Cirencester,  256. 

William  I.  and  II.  attempt  at  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  coins  of,  1,  19. 

William  Rufus,  K.  357. 

William  the  sen  of  King  Stephen,  presumed  to 
have  struck  coins,  25. 

Williams,  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  arms  of,  in  a  window  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  439. 

Wilton,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror  minted 
at,  15,  16. 

Wilton,  Thomas  de,  330. 

- lays  siege  to  Berwick,  330,  331. 

Winchester,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  15,  16,  17. 

- —  Earldom  of,  bestowed  on  Louis  de 

Bruges,  Seigneur  de  la  Gruthuyse,  269. 

- - - - copy  of  the  grant  to  Louis  de  Bruges, 

285. 

Wisham,  Sir  John  de,  329. 

Wither,  George,  the  satyrist,  437,  438. 

Withersfield,  near  Bartlow,  Roman  vessel  con¬ 
taining  unctuous  matter,  found  at,  in  1759, 
314. 

Withestaf,  Dulcia,  mother  of  Robert  the 
King’s  fool,  344. 

Wodehous,  Dorn  Robert  de,  338. 

Women  employed  in  ancient  times  in  copying 
manuscripts,  169. 

Woodstock,  the  court  at,  at  different  times, 
lOih  &c.  Edw.  II.  326. 

_ marriage  of  Oliver  de  Bourdeaux 

and  the  Lady  Maud  Trussel  at,  339. 

Woodward,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  account  of 
some  discoveries  made  in  excavating  the 
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foundations  of  Wymondham  Abbey,  287 — 
299. 

Worcester,  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror 
minted  at,  15,  16,  17- 

Worth,  co.  Sussex,  church  of,  29. 

Wrekin,  account  of  spur-heads  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  antiquity  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  so  called,  464,  465. 

Writing,  materials  used  for,  in  ancient  times, 
as  described  by  Pliny,  57. 

- Mabillon's  theory  of  the  history  of, 

93,  94. 

- his  notice  of  four  genera  of,  Roman, 

Gothic,  Saxon,  and  Lcmbardic,  93. 

- cursive.  111  note. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  supposed  allusions  by,  in 
his  Satires,  to  Sir  Thomas  Bryan,  i.  44S. 

Wydeville,  Anthony,  Lord  Scales,  265,  272. 

—  - his  love  of  literature,  and  memo¬ 

randum  in  a  copy  of  the  metrical  romance 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  272. 

. - his  autograph,  273. 

Wygeton,  Gilbert  de,  333. 

Wymondham  Abbey,  account  of  some  disco¬ 
veries  made  in  excavating  the  foundations 
of,  2S7. 

—  - by  whom  founded,  288. 


Wymondham,  division,  and  new  building  of 
the  church,  289. 

- when  made  an  Abbey,  290. 

- tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 

church,  when  built,  ibid. 

- - - explanation  of  the  engraved 

plan  of  the  Abbey  church,  &c.  292. 

- discovery  and  opening  of  the 

lead  coffins  at,  293. 

■ - singular  mass  of  lead  found 

in  the  Chapter  House  at,  296. 

- copy  of  the  license  to  the 

parishioners  of  Wymondham  to  build  a  bell- 
tower,  granted  by  Thomas  Arundell,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  1411.  297. 

Wynchecumbe,  John  de,  332. 

Wynston,  Gilbert  de,  344. 

Y. 

Y,  when  not  surmounted  by  a  point,  a  sign  of 
antiquity  in  MSS.  166. 

York,  Coins  of  Will.  Conq.  minted  at,  16,  17. 

- ,  K.  Edvv.  II.  lodges  with  his  suite  in 

the  Convent  of  the  Friars  Minors  at,  an.  r. 
10,  320. 

- ,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at,  353. 


ERRATA. 


Page  318,  For  Mr.  Joseph  Hunton  read  William. 
350,  note  c,  for  A.D.  1096,  read  A.D.  1026, 
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Read  30th  April,  1835. 


ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1834. 

We  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  on 
the  19th  day  of  March  1835,  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  their  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  December  1834,  having  examined 
the  said  Accounts,  together  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do  find 
the  same  to  be  just  and  true ;  and  we  have  prepared  from  the  said 
Account  the  following  Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
for  the  information  of  the  Society  ;  viz. 


Balance  of  last  year’s  Account 


<£  5.  d»  £  s,  d, 

56  18  3 i 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1834. 


Bv  Admissions  of  Members  elected  .... 

* 

By  annual  Subscriptions  ..... 
By  dividend  on  stock  3  per  Cent  Consols,  due  5th  July  1834 
By  Sale  of  Books  and  Prints  .... 

By  Stamp-duty  on  Bonds  ..... 

By  Compositions  in  lieu  of  annual  Subscriptions 

By  sale  of  500/.  stock  in  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  11th  April  1834 


117  12  0 

905  12  6 
202  10  0 
74  9  1 

15  0  0 

-  1315  3  7 

126  0  0 
452  1  0 


£1950  2  10* 


Stock  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  6,500/. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1834. 


To  Artists  and  in  Expenses  of  Publications  by  the  Society 
For  Taxes  ....... 

For  Salaries  ...... 

For  Tradesmen’s  Bills,  viz.  Coals,  Candles,  and  House 
Expenses  ..... 

For  Bookbinding  ..... 

For  Insurance  ..... 

For  Anniversary  Dinner  . 

For  Postage,  Parcels,  Advertisements,  and  Petty  Cash 
For  Collecting  Subscriptions 

For  Stamps  for  Bonds  .... 


877  3  5 

32  0  9 

422  15  0 

136  1  1 

1  5  6 

22  11  0 
21  2  6 
59  2  11£ 

44  0  3 

16  10  0 


-  1632  12 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1835  317  10 


d. 


5* 


5 


£1950  2  101- 


Witness  our  hands  this  29th  day  of  April  1835. 

(Signed) 


PRUDHOE. 

E.  CHICHESTER. 
WILLIAM  Y.  OTTLEY. 
WILLIAM  WILKINS. 


The  Treasurer  reports  to  the  Auditors  the  great  satisfaction  he  feels  in 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  two  donations  of  ^120  and  s£  1 50  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Publication  Fund,  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  (in  addition  to  his 
original  subscription  of  ^105,)  and  also  of  a  payment  just  received  from 
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Messrs.  Black,  Young  and  Young,  of  ^65.  4s.  2d.,  being  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  by  them  of  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase  and  Plates  up  to  the  31st  May 
1834,  there  remains  this  day  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  ^125.  14s.  2d.  on  the 
Subscription  account.  This  balance  being  more  than  sufficient  to  reimburse 
any  present  advances  for  Anglo-Saxon  works  completed  or  in  progress,  the 
Society’s  funds  will  not  be  debited  with  any  payments  on  this  account  before 
next  year,  when  he  apprehends  that  the  two  publications  of  Layamon  and  the 
Exeter  Book,  preparing  respectively  for  the  press  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden 
and  Mr.  Thorpe,  must  occasion  further  and  perhaps  large  advances.  Against 
this,  however,  will  be  placed  not  only  the  receipts  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
works,  but  also,  as  he  ventures  to  hope,  the  amount  of  further  Donations 
from  those  Members  of  the  Society,  who  may  be  disposed  to  encourage  this 
desirable  and  important  undertaking. 


29 th  April ,  1835. 


« 


' 

■ 


Bap  |  1 1  .r.’-  ••  • : 
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Read  28th  April,  1 83G. 


ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1835. 


We  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  on 
the  10th  day  of  March  1836,  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  their  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  December  1835,  having  examined 
the  said  Accounts,  together  with  the  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  do  find 
the  same  to  be  just  and  true  ;  and  we  have  prepared  from  the  said 
Accounts  the  following  Abstract  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 
for  the  information  of  the  Society  ;  viz. 


Balance  of  last  year’s  Account 


^0.  St  dt  ot.  St  dt 

317  10  5 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1835. 


By  Admissions  of  Members  elected  .  < 

By  annual  Subscriptions  ..... 
By  dividend  on  stock  3  per  Cent  Consols,  due  5th  July  1835 
By  Sale  of  Books  and  Prints  .... 

By  Stamp-duty  on  Bonds  .  . 

By  Compositions  in  lieu  of  annual  Subscriptions 


168  0  0 
889  7  0 

195  0  0 

68  7  7 

15  0  0 

- - —  1335  14  7 

462  0  0 


£2115  5  0 


Stock  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  6,500?. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1S35. 


To  Artists  and  in  Expenses  of  Publications  by  the  Society 
For  Taxes  ..... 

For  Salaries  ..... 

For  Tradesmen’s  Bills,  for  House  Expenses 

For  Insurance  ..... 

For  Anniversary  Dinner  .... 

For  Stamps  for  Bonds  .... 

For  Postage,  Parcels,  Advertisements,  and  Petty  Cash 
For  Collecting  Subscriptions 


£.  s.  d. 

1098  12  9 

30  18  3 
422  15  0 

124  3  2 

22  11  0 
25  8  6 

16  10  0 
57  17  5 

42  9  6 


Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  the  1st  day  of  January  1836 


£.  s. 


1841  5 

273  19 


d. 


7 


5 


£2115  5  0 


Witness  our  hands  this  20th  day  of  April  1836. 

(Signed)  JOHN  BATHURST  DEANE. 

JAMES  HEYWOOD  MARKLAND. 
THOMAS  LISTER  PARKER. 
SYDNEY  SMIRKE. 


JOHN  BOWYER  NICHOLS  AND  SON. 

.  25,  PARLIAMENT-. STREET. 
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